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PKEFACE. 


This  volume  idejs  liof^profegs  to  be,  in  any  exact 
and  important  sens^.  a  IJistorjr  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  President  LiKC^Lif^  Such  a  work  would 
require  access  to:  soKrcea  4c>f  information  which 
cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  open  to  the 
public  for  many  years  to  come. 

Its  object  is  merely  to  coUect  and  collate  the 
speeches,  messages,  proclamations,  and  other  doc- 
Timents  in  which  the  President  has  embodied,  from 
time  to  time,  his  sentiments  on  the  aflTairs  of  the 
^ountry,  and  set  forth  the  motives  which  have 
prompted  the  successive  acts  of  his  Administration. 
In  the  narrative  which  accompanies  these  papers 
the  writer  has  sought  only  to  record  the  circum- 
stances essential  to  an  appreciation  of  the  papers 
themselves,  and  not  by  any  means  to  give  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  events  by  which  this  momen- 
tous period  in  the  career  of  our  country  has  been 
marked. 


4  PBEFACE. 

H  the  pnblic  shall  find  in  this  work  any  import- 
ant aid  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  policy  by 
which  President  Lincolk  is  seeking  to  carry  tlie 
Nation  through  the  crisis  of  a  civil  war,  its  pur- 
pose will  have  been  accomplished. 

H.  J.  R. 

Nbw  York,  May  5,  1864. 
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LIFE  OF  ABRAHAM  imCOLlf. 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
raary,  1809,  in  Hardin  county,  Kentucky.  His  early 
life,  like  that  of  most  of  the  great  men  whom  our 
country  has  produced,  was  spent  in  poverty  and  in 
toil.  At  seven  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  school  to 
a  Mr.  Hazel,  carrying  with  him  an  old  copy  of  Dil- 
worth's  Spelling  Book,  one  of  the  three  books  that 
formed  the  family  library.  His  father  keenly  felt  the 
disadvantages  arising  from  his  own  lack  of  education, 
and  determined,  in  spite  of  difficulties  almost  incon- 
ceivable, to  give  his  son  better  facilities  for  study  than 
he  had  himself  enjoyed.  His  mother  was  a  Christian 
woman,  and  desired  earnestly  that  he  should  learn  to 
read  the  Bible.  • 

Thomas  Lincoln,  his  father,  finding  a  life  in  a  Slave 
State  a  most  unsatisfactory  one  for  himself,  and  pre- 
senting only  the  prospect  of  a  hopeless  struggle  in  the 
future  for  his  children,  determined  upon  removal,  and 
when  Abraham  was  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  the 
plan  was  carried  into  execution.  The  old  home  was 
sold,  their  small  stock  of  valuables  placed  upon  a  raft, 
and  the  little  family  took  its  way  to  a  new  home  in 
the  wilds  of  Indiana,  where  free  labor  would  have  no 
competition  with  slave  labor,  and  the  poor  white  man 
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might  hope  that  in  time  his  children  could  take  an 
honorable  position,  won  by  industry  and  careful  econo- 
my. The  place  of  their  destination  was  Spencer  county, 
Indiana.  For  the  last  few  miles  they  were  obliged  to 
cut  their  road  as  they  went  oil  "  With  the  resolution 
of  veteran  pioneers  they  toiled,  sometimes  being  able 
to  pick  their  way  for  a  long  distance  without  chopping, 
and  then  coming  to  a  standstill  in  consequence  of  dense 
forests.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  were  obliged  to  cut 
a  road  so  much  of  the  way  that  several  days  were  em- 
ployed^ in  going  eighteen  miles.  It  was  a  difficult, 
wearisome,  trying  journey,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  often  said, 
that  he  never  passed  through  a  harder  experience  than 
he  did  in  going  from  Thompson's  Ferry  to  Spencer 
county,  Indiana." 

Thus,  before  he  was  eight  years  old,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln began  the  serious  business  of  life.  Their  cabin 
was  built  of  logs,  and  even  the  aid  of  such  a  mere 
child  was  of  account  in  the  wilderness  wliere  they  now 
found  themselves,  after  seven  days  of  weary  travel. 
Their  neighbors,  none  of  whom  lived  nearer  than  two 
or  three  miles,  welcomed  the  strangers,  and  lent  a  hand 
towards  building  the  rude  dwelling  in  which  the  future 
President  lay  down,  after  fatiguing  but  healthful  toil, 
to  dream  the  dreams  of  childhood,  undisturbed  by 
thoughts  of  the  future. 

In  this  log-house,  consisting  of  a  room  below  and  a 
room  above,  furnished  by  Thomas  Lincoln  and  his 
son's  own  hands,  Abraham  passed  the  next  twelve 
years  of  his  life.  So  long  as  his  mother  lived,  she 
assisted  him  in  learning  to  read,  and  before  her  death, 
which  occurred  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  she  had 
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the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  read  that  Book  which  he 
has  never  since  neglected. 

Afl^  a  while  he  learned  to  write.  This  was  an 
accomplishment  which  some  of  the  friendly  neighbors 
thought  nnnecessary,  but  his  fether  quietly  persisted, 
and  the  boy  was  set  down  as  a  prodigy  when  he  wrote 
to  an  old  friend  of  his  mother's,  a  travelling  preacher, 
and  begged  him  to  come  and  preach  a  sermon  over  his 
mother's  grave.  Three  months  after,  Parson  Elkins 
came,  and  friends  assembled,  a  year  after  her  death,  to 
pay  a  last  tribute  of  respect  to  one  universally  beloved 
and  respected.  Her  son's  share  in  securing  the  pres- 
ence of  the  clergyman  was  not  unmentioned,  and  Abra- 
ham soon  found  himself  called  upon  to  write  letters  for 
his  neighbors. 

His  father  married  a  second  time  a  Mra  Sally  John- 
ston, who  proved  an  excellent  mother  to  her  step-son, 
and  who  now  survives  to  take  her  share  of  the  credit 
to  which  she  is  entitled  for  her  faithful  care.  In  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  a  Mr.  Crawford,  one  of  the  set- 
tlers, opened  a  school  in  his  own  cabin,  and  Abraham's 
father  embraced  the  opportunity  to  send  him,  in  order 
that  he  might  add  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to 
his  reading  and  writing.  With  buckskin  clothes,  a 
raccoon  skin  cap,  and  an  old  arithmetic  which  had 
been  somewhere  found  for  him,  he  commenced  his 
studies  in  the  "higher  branchea"  His  progress  was 
rapid,  and  his  perseverance  and  faithfulness  won  the 
interest  and  esteem  of  his  teacher. 

In  that  thinly  settled  country  a  book  was  a  great 
rarity,  but  whenever  Mr.  Lincoln  heard  of  one  he  en- 
deavored to  procure  it  for  Abraham's  perusaL     In  this 
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way  he  became  acquainted  with  Bunyan*s  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Esop's  Fables,  a  Life  of  Henry  Clay,  and 
Weems's  Life  of  Washington.  The  "  hatchet"  story  of 
Washington,  which  has  done  more  to  make  boys  truth- 
ful than  a  hundred  solemn  exhortations,  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  Abraham,  and  was  one  of  those  un- 
seen, gentle  influences,  which  helped  to  form  his  charac- 
ter for  integrity  and  honesty.  Its  effect  may  be  traced 
in  the  following  story,  which  bids  fair  to  become  as 
never-failing  an  accompaniment  to  a  Life  of  Lincoln  as 
the  hatchet  case  to  that  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Crawford  had  lent  him  a  copy  of  Eamsay's 
Life  of  Washington.  During  a  severe  storm  Abra- 
ham improved  his  leisure  by  reading  his  book.  One 
night  he  laid  it  down  carefully,  as  he  thought,  and  the 
next  morning  he  found  it  soaked  through  I  The  wind 
had  changed,  the  storm  had  beaten  in  through  a  crack 
in  the  logs,  and  the  appearance  of  the  book  was  ruined. 
How  could  he  face  the  owner  under  such  circumstan- 
ces ?  He  had  no  money  to  offer  as  a  return,  but  he 
took  the  book,  went  directly  to  Mr.  Crawford,  showed 
him  the  irreparable  injury,  and  frankly  and  honestly 
offered  to  work  for  him  until  he  should  be  satisfied. 
Mr.  Crawford  accepted  the  offer  and  gave  Abraham  the 
book  for  his  own,  in  return  for  three  days'  steady  la- 
bor in  "pulling  fodder."  His  manliness  and  straight- 
forwardness won  the  esteem  of  the .  Crawfords,  and 
indeed  of  all  the  neighborhood. 

At  nineteen  years  of  age  he  made  a  trip  to  New- 
Orleans,  in  company  with  a  son  of  the  owner  of  a  flat- 
boat,  who  intrusted  a  valuable  cargo  to  their  care.  On 
the  way  they  were  attacked  by  seven  negroes,  and  their 
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lives  and  property  were  in  great  danger,  but  owing  to 
their  good  use  of  the  muscular  force  they  had  acquired 
as  backwoodsmen,  they  succeeded  in  driving  off  the  in- 
vaders, and  pushing  their  boat  out  into  the  stream  in 
safety.  The  result  of  the  voyage  was  satisfactory 
to  the  ovmer,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  gained,  in  addition 
to  his  ten  dollars  a  month,  a  reputation  as  a  youth  of 
promising  business  talent 

In  1830  Thomas  Lincoln  decided  to  make  another 
change,  and  the  Jog  cabin  which  had  been  so  long  their 
home  was  deserted  for  a  new  one  near  Decatur,  Illinois. 
This  time  the  journey  occupied  fifteen  days.  Abraham 
was  now  twenty-one,  but  he  did  not  begin  his  inde- 
pendent life  until  he  had  aided  his  father  in  settling 
his  fe.mily,  breaking  the  ground  for  com,  and  making 
a  rail  fence  around  the  farm.  These  rails  have  passed 
into  song  and  story.  "  During  the  sitting  of  the  Ee- 
publican  State  Convention  at  Decatur,  a  banner,  at- 
tached to  two  of  these  rails,  and  bearing  an  appropriate 
iQScription,  was  brought  into  the  assemblage,  and  form- 
ally presented  to  that  body,  amid  a  scene  of  unparal- 
leled enthusiasm.  After  that  they  were  in  demand  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  in  which  free  labor  is  honored, 
where  they  were  borne  in  processions  of  the  people,  and 
hailed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  freemen,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  triumph,  and  as  a  glorious  vindication  of  free- 
dom and  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  free  labor.  These, 
however,  were  far  from  being  the  first  or  only  rails 
made  by  Lincoln.  He  was  a  practised  hand  at  the 
business.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  now  a  cane  made  from  one 
of  the  rails  split  by  his  own  hands  in  boyhood." 
After  the  first  vrinter  in  Illinois,  which  was  one  of  xm- 
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common  severity,  and  required  more  than  his  father's 
care  to  keep  the  family  in  food,  which  was  mostly  ob- 
tained by  hunting,  Abraham  Lincoln  began  life  for 
himself  Sometimes  he  hired  himself  out  as  a  farm- 
hand, sometimes  his  learning  procured  him  a  situation 
as  clerk  in  a  store.  When  the  Black  Hawk  war  broke 
out  in  1832,  he  joined  a  volunteer  company,  and  was 
made  captain.  "He  was  an  efficient,  faithful  officer, 
watchfiil  of  his  men,  and  prompt  in  the  discharge  of 
duty,  and  his  courage  and  patriotism-  shrank  from  no 
dangers  or  hardships."  Thus  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  our  armies  has  not  been  without  a  bit  of  military 
experience — ^much  more,  in  fact,  than  the  most  of  our 
Brigadier-Generals  had  had  before  the  commencement 
of  the  war. 

After  his  military  life  was  over  he  looked  about  for 
something  to  do.  He  ran  for  the  Legislature,  but  was 
beaten,  though  his  own  precinct  gave  him  277  votes 
out  of  284.  This  was  the  only  time  he  was  ever 
beaten  before  the  people.  He  bought  a  store  and 
stock  of  goods  on  credit,  and  was  appointed  Post- 
master. The  store  proved  unprofitable,  and  he  sold 
out.  AU  this  time  he  pursued  his  studies.  He  had 
already  learned  grammar,  and  he  had  now  opportunities 
for  more  extensive  reading.  He  wrote  out  a  synopsis 
of  every  book  he  read,  and  thus  fixed  it  in  his  memory. 

About  this  time  he  met  John  Calhoun,  since  Presi- 
dent of  the  Lecompton  (Kansas)  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. He  proposed  to  Lincoln  to  take  up  survey- 
ing, and  himself  aided  in  his  studies.  He  had  plenty 
of  employment  as  a  surveyor,  and  won  a  good  reputa- 
tion in  this  new  line  of  business. 
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In  1834  lie  was  sent  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  po- 
litical life  comnienced  which  his  countrymen's  votes 
have  since  shown  they  fully  appreciated.  When  th© 
session  of  the  Legislature  was  over,  he  set  himself  to  the 
study  of  law  in  good  earnest  In  1836  he  obtained  a 
law  hcense,  and  in  April,  1837,  he  removed  to  Spring- 
field and  comnienced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  partner- 
ship with  his  friend  and  former  colleague  in  the  Legis- 
lature, Hon.  John  T.  Stuart 

One  incident  of  his  law  practice  we  cannot  refrain 
from  narrating.  When  Lincoln  first  went  out  into  the 
world  to  earn  a  living  for  himself,  he  worked  for  a  Mr. 
Armstrong,  of  Petersburg,  Menard  Co.,  who,  with  his 
wife,  took  a  great  interest  in  him,  lent  him  books  to 
read,  and,  after  the  season  for  work  was  over,  en- 
couraged him  to  remain  with  them  until  he  should 
find  something  to  "turn  his  hand  to."  They  also 
hoped  much  from  his  influence  over  their  son,  an  over- 
indulged and  somewhat  unruly  boy.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  to  transcribe  the  remarks  of  the  Cleveland 
Leader  upon  this  interesting  and  touching  incident 

"Some  few  years  since,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  old  fHend, 
Annstrong,  the  chief  supporter  of  his  -widowed  mother — ^the  good  old 
man  having  some  time  previously  passed  from  earth, — was  arrested  on 
the  charge  of  murder.  A  young  man  had  been  killed  during  a  riotous 
meUt,  in  the  night  time  at  a  camp-meeting,  and  one  of  his  associates 
stated  that  the  death^wound  was  inflicted  t)y  young  Armstrong.  A  pre- 
liminary examination  was  gone  into,  at  which  the  accuser  testified  so 
positively,  that  there  seemed  no  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  and 
therefore  he  was  held  for  trial  As  is  too  often  the  case,  the  bloody 
act  caused  an  undue  degree  of  excitement  in  the  public  mind.  Every 
improper  incident  in  the  life  of  the  prisoner — each  act  which  bore  the 
least  semblance  of  rowdyism — each  schoolboy  quarrel, — ^was  suddenly 
remembered  and  magnified,  until  they  pictured  him  as  a  fiend  of  the 
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most  horrible  hue.  As  these  romors  spread  abroad  they  were  received 
as  gospel  truth,  and  a  feverish  desire  for  veugeance  seized  upon  the  in- 
fatuated populace,  whilst  only  prison  bars  prevented  a  horrible  death 
at  the  hands  of  a  mob.  The  events  were  heralded  in  the  county 
papers,  painted  in  highest  colors,  accompanied  by  rejoicing  over  the 
certainty  of  punishment  being  meted  out  to  the  guilty  party.  The 
prisoner,  overwhelmed  by  the  circumstances  under  which  he  found 
himself  placed,  fell  into  a  melancholy  condition  bordering  on  despair, 
and  the  widowed  mother,  looking  through  her  tears,  saw  no  cause  for 
hope  from  earthly  aid. 

*'  At  this  juncture,  the  widow  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  vol- 
.unteering  his  services  in  an  effort  to  save  the  youth  from  the  impending 
stroke.  Gladly  was  his  aid  accepted,  although  it  seemed  impossible  for 
even  his  sagacity  to  prevail  in  such  a  desperate  case ;  but  the  heart 
of  the  attorney  was  in  his  work,  and  he  set  about  it  with  a  will  that 
knew  no  such  word  as  fail  Feeling  that  the  poisoned  condition  of  the  ' 
public  mind  was  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  impanelling  an 
impartial  jury  in  the  court  having  jurisdiction,  he  procured  a  change  of 
venue  and  a  postponement  of  the  trial.  He  then  went  studiously  to 
work  unravelling  the  history  of  the  case,  and  satisfied  himself  that  his 
client  was  the  victim  of  malice,  and  that  the  statements  of  the  accuser 
were  a  tissue  of  falsehoods. 

"  When  the  trial  was  called  on,  the  prisoner,  pale  and  emaciated,  with 
hopelessness  written  on  every  feature,  and  accompanied  by  his  half- 
hoping,  half-despairing  mother — ^whose  only  hope  was  in  a  mother's 
belief  of  her  son's  innocence,  in  the  justice  of  the  Grod  she  worshipped, 
and  in  the  noble  counsel,  who,  without  hope  of  fee  or  reward  upon 
earth,  had  undertaken  the  cause — ^took  his  seat  in  the  prisoners'  box, 
and  with  a  '  stony  firmness'  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  indictment. 
Lincoln  sat  quietly  by,  whilst  the  large  auditory  looked  on  him  as 
though  wondering  what  he  could  say  in  defence  of  one  whose  guHt 
they  regarded  as  certain.  The  examination  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
State  was  begun,  and  a  well-arranged  mass  of  evidence,  circumstantial 
and  positive,  was  introduced,  which  seemed  to  impale  the  prisoner  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  extrication.  The  counsel  for  the  defence  pro- 
pounded but  few  questions,  and  those  of  a  character  which  excited  no 
uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor — ^merely,  in  most  cases,  requi- 
ring the  main  witnesses  to  be  definite  as  to  the  time  and  place.  When 
the  evidence  of  the  prosecution  was  ended,  Lincoln  introduced  a  few 
witnesses  to  remove  some  erroneous  impressions  in  regard  to  the  previ- 
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oas  character  of  his  client,  who,  though  somewhat  rowdjiah,  had 
never  been  known  to  commit  a  yicious  act ;  and  to  show  that  a  greater 
degree  of  ill-feeling  existed  between  the  aocoser  and  the  aociued,  than 
the  accused  and  the  deceased. 

"  The  prosecutor  felt  that  the  case  was  a  dear  one,  and  his  opening 
speech  was  brief  and  formal.  Lincoln  arose,  while  a  deathlj  ailence 
pervaded  the  vast  audience,  and  in  a  dear  and  moderate  tone  began 
his  argument.  Slowly  and  carefullj  he  reviewed  the  testimon j,  point- 
ing out  the  hitherto  unobserved  discrepandes  in  the  statements  of  the 
prindpal  vntness.  That  whidi  had  seemed  plain  and  plausible  he 
made  to  appear  crooked  as  a  serpent's  path.  The  witness  had  stated 
that  the  affair  took  place  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening,  and  that, 
bj  the  aid  of  the  brightly  shining  moon,  he  saw  the  prisoner  inflict  the 
death-blow  with  a  slung-shot  Mr.  Lincoln  showed  that  at  the  hour 
referred  to  the  moon  had  not  jet  appeared  above  the  horizon,  and 
consequently  the  whole  tale  was  a  fabrication. 

"  An  almost  instantaneous  change  seemed  to  have  been  wrought  in  the 
minds  of  his  auditors,  and  the  verdict  of  'not  guilty'  was  at  the  end 
of  every  tongue.  But  the  advocate  was  not  content  with  this  intel- 
lectual achievement.  His  whole  being  had  for  months  been  bound  up 
in  this  work  of  gratitude  and  mercy,  and  as  the  lava  of  the  over- 
diarged  crater  bursts  from  its  imprisonment,  so  great  thoughts  and 
burning  words  leaped  forth  from  the  soul  of  the  eloquent  Lincoln.  He 
drew  a  picture  of  the  perjurer  so  horrid  and  ghastly,  that  the  accuser 
oould  sit  under  it  no  longer,  but  reeled  and  staggered  from  the  court- 
room, whilst  the  audience  fanded  they  oould  see  the  brand  upon  his 
brow.  Then  in  words  of  thrilling  pathos  Lincoln  appealed  to  the  jurors 
as  fathers  of  some  who  might  become  fatherless,  and  as  husbands  of 
wives  who  might  be  widowed,  to  yield  to  no  previous  impressions,  no 
ill-founded  prejudice,  but  to  do  his  client  justice ;  and  as  he  alluded  to 
the  debt  of  gratitude  which  he  owed  the  boy's  sire,  tears  were  seen  to 
fall  from  many  eyes  unused  to  weep. 

"  It  was  near  night  when  he  concluded,  by  saying  that  if  justice  was 
done— as  he  believed  it  would  be — ^before  the  sun  should  set,  it  would 
shine  upon  his  client  a  free  man.  The  jury  retired,  and  the  court  ad- 
journed for  the  day.  Half  an  hour  had  not  elapsed,  when,  as  the  offi- 
cers of  the  court  and  the  volunteer  attorney  sat  at  the  tea-table  of  their 
hotel,  a  messenger  announced  that  the  jury  had  returned  to  their  seats. 
All  repaired  immediately  to  the  court-house,  and  whilst  the  prisoner 
was  being  brought  from  the  jail,  the  court-room  was  filled  to  overflow- 
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iag  with  citizens  from  the  town.  When  the  prisoner  and  his  mother 
entered,  silence  reigned  as  completely  as  though  the  house  were  empty. 
The  foreman  of  the  jury,  in  answer  to  the  usual  inquiry  from  the  courts 
delivered  the  verdict  of  *  Not  Guilty  1'  The  widow  dropped  into  the 
arms  of  her  son,  who  lifted  her  up  and  told  her  to  look  upon  him  as 
before,  free  and  innocent.  Then,  with  the  words,  '  Where  is  Mr.  Lin- 
coln ?'  he  rushed  across  the  room  and  grasped  the  hand  of  his  deliverer, 
whilst  his  heart  was  too  full  for  utterance.  Liucoln  turned  his  eyes 
towards  the  West,  where  the  sun  still  lingered  in  view,  and  then,  turn- 
ing to  the  youth,  said,  *It  is  not  yet  sundown  and  you  are  free.'  I 
confess  that  my  cheeks  were  not  wholly  unwet  by  tears,  and  I  turned 
from  the  affecting  scene.  As  I  cast  a  glance  behind,  I  saw  Abraham 
Lincoln  obeying  the  Divine  injunction  by  comforting  the  widowed  and 
fatherless." 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  tliree  times  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  and  here  commenced  his  political-  acquaintance 
with  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  He  then  remained  six  years 
in  private  life,  devoting  himself  to  the  practice  of  the 
law,  displaying  remarkable  ability,  and  gaining  an 
enviable  reputation.  His  interest  in  politics  never  sub- 
sided, and  in  1844  he  stumped  the  entire  State  of  Illi- 
nois during  the  Presidential  campaign.  We  have  before 
mentioned  that  one  of  his  earliest  books  was  the  "  Life 
of  Henry  Clay,"  and  his  enthusiastic  admiration  for 
that  Statesman,  aroused  in  his  boyhood,  continued  in 
full  force  during  his  life.  In  1847  Mr.  Lincoln  took 
his  seat  in  Congress,  and  was  the  only  Whig  representa- 
tive from  Illinois,  which  had  then  seven  members  in 
Congress. 

The  Congress  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  member; 
had  before  it  questions  of  great  importance  and  interest 
to  the  country.  The  Mexican  War  was  then  in  pro- 
gress, and  Congress  had  to  deal  with  grave  questions 
arising  out  of  it,  besides  the  many  which  were  to  be 
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passed  upon  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  carried 
on.  The  irrepressible  Slavery  Question  was  there,  also, 
in  many  of  its  Protean  forms,  in  questions  on  the  right 
of  petition,  ia  questions  as  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  many  questions  as  to  the  Territories. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  charged  by  his  enemies  in  later  years, 
when  political  enmity  was  hunting  sharply  for  material 
out  of  which  to  make  political  capital  against  him,  with 
lack  of  patriotism,  in  that  he  voted  against  the  war. 
The  charge  was  sharply  and  clearly  made  by  Judge 
Douglas,  at  the  first  of  their  joint  discussions  in  the 
Senatorial  contest  of  1858.  In  his  speech  at  Ottawa, 
he  says  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  "  while  in  Congress  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  Mexican 
war,  taking  the  side  of  the  commo7i  enemy  against  his 
ovm  eountryf  and  when  he  returned  home  he  found 
that  the  iadignation  of  the  people  followed  him  every- 
where." 

No  better  answer  can  be  given  to  this  slander  than 
that  which  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  made  in  his  reply  to 
this  speech.  He  says :  "  I  was  an  old  Whig,  and  when- 
ever the  Democratic  party  tried  to  get  me  to  vote  that 
the  war  had  been  righteously  begun  by  the  President, 
I  would  not  do  it  But  whenever  they  asked  for  any 
money  or  land- warrants  or  any  thing  to  pay  the  soldiers 
there,  during  all  that  time  I  gave  the  same  vote  that 
Judge  Douglas  did.  You  can  think  as  you  please  as 
to  whether  that  was  consistent  Such  is  the  truth,  and 
the  Judge  has  a  right  to  make  all  he  can  out  of  it  But 
when  he,  by  a  general  charge  conveys  the  idea  that  I 
withheld  supplies  from  the  soldiers  who  were  fighting 
in  the  Mexican  war,  or  did  any  thing  else  to  hinder  the 
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soldiers,  he  is,  to  say  tbe  least,  grossly  and  altogeiher 
mistaken,  as  a  consnltation  of  the  records  will  prove 
to  him." 

We  should  need  no  better  proof  of  the  falsity  of  this 
charge  than  this  explicit  deniaL  And  it  is  a  noticeable 
fact,  that  during  all  the  remaining  joint  debates  between 
Lincoln  and  Douglas,  the  latter  never  repeated  the 
slander  until  the  last  half  hour  of  the  last  debate,  to 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  opportunity  of  replying. 
Douglas's  supporters,  however,  made  vigorous  u^  of 
the  charge  everywhere.  The  whole  foundation  of  it, 
doubtless,  was  the  feet  which  Mr.  Lincoln  states,  that, 
whenever  the  Democrats  tried  to  get  him  "  to  vote  that 
the  war  had  been  righteously  begun,"  he  would  not  do 
it.  He  might  have  said  more  than  this.  He  might 
have  said,  as  was  the  fact,  that  he  had  been  a  thorn  in 
their  sides  on  this  very  point ;  that  he  had  not  only  re- 
fused to  vote  that  the  war  was  "righteously  begun," 
but  had  made  their  efforts  to  falsify  and  conceal  the 
facts,  and  deceive  the  people  into  the  belief  that  it  was 
"righteously  begun,"  fer  more  difficult  He  showed, 
in  fact,  on  this  point  the  same  clearness  and  directness, 
the  same  keen  eye  for  the  important  point  in  a  contro- 
versy, and  the  same  tenacity  in  holding  it  fast  and 
thwarting  his  opponent's  utmost  eflforts  to  obscure  it 
and  cover  it  up,  to  draw  attention  to  other  points  and 
raise  false  issues,  which  were  the  marked  characteristics 
of  his  great  controversy  with  Judge  Douglas  at  a 
subsequent  period  of  their  political  history. 

He  saw  that  the  strength  of  the  position  of  the 
administration  before  the  people  in  reference  to  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  was  in  the  point,  which  they  lost 
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no  opportumty  of  reiteratmg,  viz.,  that  Mexico  had 
shed  the  blood  of  our  citizens  on  our  own  soil.  Thia 
position  lie  believed  to  be  false,  and  he  accordingly 
attacked  it  in  a  resolution  requesting  the  President  to 
give  the  House  information  on  that  point ;  which  Pres- 
ident Polk  would  have  found  as  difficult  to  dodge  as 
Douglas  found  it  to  dodge  the  questions  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  proposed  to  him. 

On  the  right  of  petition  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  course,  held 
the  right  side,  voting  repeatedly  against  laying  on  the 
table  without  consideration  petitions  in  &vor  of  the 
abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
against  thd\slave-trade. 

On  the  question  of  abolishing  Slavery  in  the  District, 
he  took  rather  a  prominent  part  A  Mr.  Gott  had  in- 
troduced a  resolution  directing  the  conunittee  for  the 
District  to  introduce  a  bill  abolishing  the  slave-trade  in 
the  District  To  this  Mr.  Lincoln  moved  an  amend- 
ment instructing  them  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  aboli- 
tion, not  of  the  slave-trade,  but  of  Slavery  within  the 
District  The  bill  which  he  proposed  prevented  any 
slave  from  ever  being  brought  into  the  District,  except 
in  the  case  of  officers  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  who  might  bring  the  necessary  servants  for 
themselves  and  their  families  while  in  the  District  on 
public  business.  It  prevented  any  one  then  resident 
within  the  District,  or  thereafter  bom  within  it,  from 
being  held  in  Slavery  without  the  District  It  declared 
that  all  children  of  slave  mothers  bom  in  the  District 
after  January  1,  1850,  should  be  free,  but  should  be 
reasonably  supported  and  educated  by  the  owners  of 
their  mothers,  and  that  any  owner  of  slaves  in  the  Dis- 
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trict  might  be  paid  their  value  from  the  Treasury,  and 
the  slaves  should  thereupon  be  free ;  and  it  provided 
also  for  the  submission  of  the  act  to  the  people  of  the 
District  for  their  acceptance  or  rejection. 

A  bill  was  afterwards  reported  by  the  committee  for- 
bidding the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  District  for 
sale  or  hire.  This  bill  also  Mr.  Lincoln  supported,  but 
in  vain.  The  time  for  the  success  of  such  measures, 
involving  to  an  extent  attacks  upon  Slavery,  had  not 
yet  come. 

The  question  of  the  Territories  came  up  in  many 
ways.  The  Wilmot  Proviso  had  made  its  first  appear- 
ance in  the  previous  session,  in  the  August  before,  but 
it  was  repeatedly  before  this  Congress  also,  when  efforts 
were  made  to  apply  it  to  the  territory  which  we  pro- 
cured from  Mexico,  and  to  Oregon.  On  all  occasions 
when  it  was  before  the  House  it  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  he  stated  during  his  contest  with  Judge 
Douglas  that  he  had  voted  for  it,  "in  one  way  and 
another,  about  forty  times."  He  thus  showed  himself 
in  1847  the  same  friend  of  Freedom  for  the  Territories 
which  he  was  afterwards  during  the  heats  of  the  Kan- 
sas struggle. 

Another  instance  in  which  the  Slavery  Question  was 
before  the  House  was  in  the  fiimous  Pacheco  case. 
This  was  a  bill  to  reimburse  the  heirs  of  Antonio 
Pacheco  for  the  value  of  a  slave  who  was  hired  by  a 
United  States  officer  in  Florida,  but  ran  away  and  ' 
joined  the  Seminoles,  and  being  taken  in  arms  with 
them,  was  sent  out  of  Florida  with  them  when  they 
were  transported  to  the  West  The  bill  was  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 
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This  committee  was  composed  of  nine.  Five  of  these 
were  slaveholders,  and  these  made  the  majority  report. 
The  others,  not  being  slaveholders,  reported  against  the 
bill.  The  ground  taken  by  the  majority  was  that 
slaves  were  regarded  as  property  by  the  Constitution, 
and  when  taken  for  public  service  should  be  paid  for 
as  property.  The  principle  involved  in  the  bill,  there- 
fore, was  the  same  one  which  the  slaveholders  have 
sought  in  so  many  ways  to  maintain.  As  they  sought 
afterwards  to  have  it  established  by  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  so  now  they  sought  to  have  it  recog- 
nized by  Congress,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  opposed  it  in  Con- 
gress as  heartily  as  he  afterwards  opposed  it  when  it 
took  the  more  covert,  but  no  less  dangerous  shape  of  a 
judicial  dictum. 

On  other  great  questions  which  came  before  Congress 
Mr.  Lincoln,  being  a  Whig,  took  the  ground  which  was 
held  by  the  great  body  of  his  party.  He  believed  in 
the  right  of  Congress  to  make  appropriations  for  the 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors.  He  was  in  favor 
of  giving  the  public  lands,  not  to  speculators,  but  to 
actual  oojupants  and  cultivators,  at  as  low  rates  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  he  was  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  and  of 
abolishing  the  franking  privilege. 

Li  1848  General  Taylor  was  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency ;  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  the  convention, 
at  Philadelphia,  by  which  he  was  nominated,  and  can- 
vassed his  own  State  in  his  favor.  He  was  also  in  New 
England  during  the  campaign,  attended  the  State  Con- 
vention of  Massachusetts,  and  made  a  speech  at  New 
Bedford,  which  is  still  remembered.  Illinois,  however^ 
east  her  vote  for  General  Cass.     In  1849  Mr.  ^Lincoln 
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was  the  Whig  candidate  in  Illinois  for  United  States 
Senator,  but  without  success — the  Democrats  having 
the  control  of  the  State,  which  they  retained  until  the 
conflict  arising  out  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  in  1854. 

During  the  intervening  period  Mr.  Lincoln  took  no 
prominent  part  in  politics,  but  remained  at  home  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  We  may  be  sure,  how- 
ever, that  he  watched  closely  the  course  of  public 
events.  He  had  fought  Slavery  often  enough  to  know 
what  it  was,  and  what  the  animus  of  its  supporters 
•  was.  It  is  not,  therefore,  likely  that  he  was  taken  very- 
much  by  surprise  when  the  Nebraska  Bill  was  intro- 
duced, and  the  proposition  was  made  by  Stephen  A, 
Douglas  to  repeal  that  very  Missouri  Compromise 
which  he  had  declared  to  be  "a  sacred  thing,  which. 
no  ruthless  hand  would  ever  be  reckless  enough  to 
disturb." 

The  Nebraska  Bill  was  passed  May  22,  1854,  and  its 
passage  gave  new  and  increased  force  to  the  popular 
feeling  in  favor  of  freedom  which  the  proposition  to 
repeal  the  Missouri  Compromise  had  excited,  and 
everywhere  the  friends  of  freedom  gathered  themselves 
together  and  rallied  round  her  banner,  to  meet  the  con- 
flict which  was  plainly  now  closely  impending,  forced 
upon  the  people  by  the  grasping  ambition  of  the  slave- 
holders. The  political  campaign  of  that  year  in  Illi- 
nois was  one  of  the  severest  ever  known.  It  was  inten- 
sified by  the  fact  that  a  United  States  Senator  was  to 
be  chosen  by  the  Legislature  then  to  be  elected,  to  fill 
the  place  of  Shields,  who  had  voted  with  Douglas  in 
favor  of  the  Nebraska  Bfll. 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  a  prominent  part  in  this  campaign. 
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He  met  Judge  Douglas  before  the  people  on  two  occa- 
sions, the  only  ones  when  the  Judge  would  consent  to 
such  a  meeting.  The  first  time  was  at  the  State  Fair 
at  Springfield,  on  October  4th.  This  was  afterwards 
considered  to  have  been  the  greatest  event  of  the  whole 
canvass.  Mr.  Lincoln  opened  the  discussion,  and  in 
his  clear  and  eloquent  yet  homely  way  exposed  the 
tergiversations  of  which  his  opponent  had  been  guilty, 
and  the  fallacy  of  his  pretexts  for  his  present  course. 

Mr.  Douglas  had  always  claimed  to  have  voted  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  because  he  sus- 
tained the  "  great  principle"  of  Popular  Sovereignty, 
and  desired  that  the  inhabitants  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska should  govern  themselves,  as  they  were  well 
able  to  do.  The  fellacy  of  drawing  from  these  premi- 
ses the  conclusion  that  they  therejfore  should  have  the 
right  to  establish  Slavery  there  was  most  clearly  and 
conclusively  exposed  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  so  that  no  one 
could  thereafter  be  misled  by  it,  unless  he  was  a  willing 
dupe  of  pro-slavery  sophistry. 

"  My  distinguished  friend,"  said  he,  "  says  it  is  an 
insult  to  the  emigrants  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  sup- 
pose that  they  are  not  able  to  govern  themselves.  We 
must  not  slur  over  an  argument  of  this  kind  because  it 
happens  to  tickle  the  ear.  It  must  be  met  and  an- 
swered. I  admit  that  the  emigrant  to  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska is  competent  to  govern  himselfj  hut  I  deny 
his  right  to  govern  any  other  person  without  that  per- 
son^s  consent J^ 

The  two  opponents  met  again  at  Peoria.  We  believe 
it  is  universally  admitted  that  on  both  of  these  occa- 
Bions  Mr.  Lincoln  had  decidedly  the  advantage.     The 
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result  of  the  election  was  the  defeat  of  the  Democrats 
and  the  election  of  anti-Nebraska  men  to  the  Legis* 
lature  to  secure  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator 
who  would  be  true  to  freedom,  if  they  could  be  brought 
to  unite  upon  a  candidate.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  naturaDy 
the  candidate  of  those  who  were  of  Whig  antecedents. 
Judge  Trumbull  was  as  naturally  the  candidate  of 
•some  who  had  really  come  out  from  the  Democratic 
party — ^though  they  still  called  themselves  Free  Demo- 
crats. 

There  was  danger,  of  course,  in  such  a  posture  of 
affairs,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  that  spirit  of  patriotism 
which  he  has  always  shown,  by  his  own  personal  exer- 
tions secured  the  votes  of  his  friends  for  Judge  Tram- 
bull,  who  was  accordingly  chosen  Senator.  The  charge 
was  afterwards  made  by  the  enemies  of  both  that  there 
had  been  in  this  matter  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
Judge  Trumbull,  and  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  the  right  to 
feel  and  did  feel  aggrieved  at  the  result  Mr.  Lincoln 
himself,  however,  expressly  denied  in  his  speech  at 
Charleston,  Sept  18,  1858,  that  there  had  been  any 
such  breach  of  faith. 

The  pressure  of  the  Slavery  contest  at  last  fully 
organized  the  Eepublican  party,  which  held  its  first 
Convention  for  the  nomination  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  at  Philadelphia  on  June  17,  1856.  John  C. 
Fremont  was  nominated  for  President  and  William  L. 
Dayton  for  Vice  President  Mr.  Lincoln's  name  was 
prominent  before  the  Convention  for  the  latter  office,  . 
and  on  the  informal  ballot  he  stood  next  to  Mr.  Dayton, 
receiving  110  votes.  Mr.  Lincoln's  name  headed  the 
Eepublican  Electoral  ticket  in  Illinois,  aud  he  took  an 
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active  paxt  in  the  canvass,  but  the  Democrats  carried 
the  State,  though  only  by  a  plurality  vote. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  Senatorial  contest  of  1858, 
which  established  Mr.  Lincoln's  reputation  before  the 
people  of  the  whole  country,  not  only  as  a  very  able 
debater  and  an  eloquent  orator,  but  also  as  a  wise  poli- 
tician, wise  enough  to  hold  firm  to  sound  principles, 
aud  to  yield  nothing  of  them,  even  against  the  judg- 
ment of  earnest  friends. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1857,  Mn  Buchanan  had  taken 
lus  seat  in  the  Presidential  chabr.  The  struggle  be- 
tween Freedom  and  Slavery  for  the  possession  of  Kan- 
sas  was  at  its  height  A  few  days  after  his  inaugura- 
tion, the  Supreme  Court  rendered  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  which  was  thought  by  the  friends  of  Slavery 
to  insure  their  victory  by  its  holding  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise to  be  unconstitutional,  because  the  Constitution 
itself  carried  Slavery  over  all  the  Territories  of  the 
^United  States.  In  spite  of  this  decision,  the  friends  of 
Freedom  in  Kansas  maintained  their  ground.  The 
slaveholders,  however,  pushed  forward  their  schemes, 
and  in  November,  1857,  their  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, held  at  Lecompton,  adopted  the  infamous  Lecomp- 
ton  Constitution.  The  trick  by  which  they  submitted 
to  the  popular  vote  only  a  schedule  on  the  Slavery 
question,  instead  of  the  whole  Constitution,  compelling 
every  voter,  however  he  voted  upon  this  schedule,  to 
vote  for  their  Constitution,  which  fixed  Slavery  upon 
the  State  just  as  surely  whether  the  schedule  was 
adopted  or  not,  will  be  well  remembered,  as  well  as  the 
feeling  which  so  villainous  a  scheme  excited  through* 
out  the  North.    Judge  Douglas  had  sustained  the  Dred 
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Scott  decision,  but  he  could  not  sustain  this  attempt  to 
force  upon  the  people  of  Kansas  a  Constitution  against 
their  wilL  He  declared  that  he  did  not  care  himself 
whether  the  people  voted  the  Slavery  clause  up  or 
down,  but  he  thought  they  ought  to  have  the  chance 
to  vote  for  or  against  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  Administration  had  made  the  measure  their  own, 
and  this  opposition  of  Douglas  at  once  excited  against  him 
the  active  hostility  of  the  slaveholders  and  their  fiiends, 
with  whom  he  had  hitherto  acted  in  concert  The 
bill  was  finally  passed  through  Congress  on  April  30th, 
1858,  under  what  is  known  as  the  English  bill,  whereby 
the  Constitution  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  votes  of 
the  people  of  Kansas,  with  the  offer  of  heavy  bribes  to 
them  in  the  way  of  donations  of  land,  etc.,  if  they 
would  accept  it ;  and  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  bribes, 
voted  it  down,  by  an  immense  majority. 

Judge  Douglas's  term  was  on  the  eve  of  expiring, 
and  he  came  home  to  Illinois  after  the  adjournment  of  ^ 
Congress  to  attend  in  person  to  the  political  campaign, 
upon  the  result  of  which  was  to  depend  his  re-election 
to  the  Senate. 

His  course  on  the  Lecompton  bill  had  made  an  open 
breach  between  him  and  the  Administration,  and  he 
had  rendered  such  good  service  to  the  Republicans  in 
their  battle  with  that  monstrous  infamy,  that  there  were 
not  wanting  many  among  them  who  were  inclined  to 
think  it  would  be  wise  not  to  oppose  his  re-election. 

But  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  thought  otherwise. 
They  knew  the  man.  They  knew  that  on  the  cardinal 
principle  of  the  Republican  party,  opposition  to  the 
spread  of  Slavery  into  the  Territories,  he  was  not  with 
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them ;  for  lie  had  declared  in  the  most  positive  way 
that  he  "  did  not  care  whether  Slayery  was  voted  down 
or  up."  Tbey  believed  that  in  his  action  on  the  Le- 
compton  bill,  he  was  actuated  fully  as  much  by  the  cer- 
tainty that  any  other  action  would  be  followed  by  his 
immediate  and  utter  overthrow  at  home,  as  from  any 
other  considerations.  And  they  therefore  determined, 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  some  influential  Republi- 
cans at  home  as  well  as  in  other  States,  to  fight  the  bat- 
tle through  against  him,  with  all  the  energy  that  they 
could  bring  to  the  work.  And  to  this  end,  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1868,  at  their  State  Convention  at  Springfield, 
they  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  as  their  candidate  for  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Convention  which 
had  nominated  him,  was  the  beginning  of  the  campaign. 
Its  opening  sentences  contained  those  celebrated  words, 
which  have  been  often  quoted  both  by  friends  and  ene- 
mies :  ^'  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  I 
believe  this  Government  cannot  endure  permanently 
half  slave  and  half  fi*ee.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to 
be  dissolved — ^I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fell,  but  I 
do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become 
all  one  thing  or  all  the  other."  Little  idea  could  he.  have 
had  then  how  near  the  time  was  when  the  country 
should  be  united  upon  this  point  Still  less  could  he 
have  dreamed  through  what  convulsions  it  was  to  pass 
before  it  reached  that  wished-for  position — ^into  what 
an  abyss  of  madness  and  crime  the  advocates  of  Slavery 
would  plunge  in  their  efforts  to  "  push  it  forward  till  it 
should  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well 
as  new — ^North  as  well  as  South.''    But  there  seemed 
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to  him  to  be  manifest  indicatioiis  of  their  design  thus 
to  push  it  forward,  and  he  devoted  his  speech  to  show- 
ing forth  the  machinery  which  they  had  now  almost 
completed,  for  the  attainment  of  their  purpose ;  it  only 
needing  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  say  that  the 
Constitution  carried  Slavery  over  the  States,  as  they 
had  already  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision  declared  that 
it  was  carried  over  the  Territories.  And  he  closed  his 
speech  with  a  sharp  attack  upon  Douglas,  as  being  a 
party  to  this  plan  to  legalize  Slavery  over  the  Conti- 
nent It  was  plain  from  the  first  that  the  struggle 
would  take  the  shape  of  a  personal  contest  between  the 
two  men.  Each  recognized  the  other  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  principles  to  which  he  was  in  deadly  hostility. 
Judge  Douglas  was  the  champion  of  all  sympathizers 
with  Slavery  at  the  North,  of  those  who  openly  advo- 
cated it,  and  still  more  of  those  who  took  the  more 
plausible  and  dangerous  part  of  not  caring  whether  it 
"  was  voted  down  or  up."  Mr.  Lincoln's  soul  was  on 
fire  with  love  for  freedom  and  for  humanity,  and  with 
reverence  for  the  Fathers  of  the  Country,  and  for  the 
principles  of  freedom  for  all  under  the  light  of  which 
they  marched.  He  felt  that  the  contest  was  no  mere 
local. one,  that  it  was  not  of  any  great  consequence  what 
man  succeeded  in  the  fight,  but  that  it  was  all-impor- 
tant that  the  banner  of  Freedom  should  be  borne  with 
no  faltering  step,  but  "  full  high  advanced."  And  thus 
through  the  whole  campaign  he  sought  with  all  hia 
power  to  press  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  the 
principles,  the  example  and  the  teachings  of  the  meu. 
of  the  Eevolution. 
The  two  combatants  first  met  at  Chicago,  in  July. 
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There  was  no  arrangement  then  about  their  speaking 
against  each  other,  but  Judge  Douglas  having  addressed 
a  meeting  on  the  9th  July,  it  was  inevitable  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  should  answer  him  on  the  10th.  One  week  later 
both  spoke  in  Springfield  on  the  same  daj,  but  before 
different  audiences ;  and  one  week  later  Mr.  Lincoln 
addressed  a  letter  to  Douglas,  challenging  him  to  a  series 
of  debates  during  the  campaign. 

The  challenge  was  accepted,  though  not  without  an 
attempt  to  make  a  little  capi^l  out  of  it,  which  was 
quite  characteristic.  It  was  also  quite  characteristio 
that  the  terms  which  Douglas  proposed  were  such  as  to 
give  him  the  decided  advantage  of  having  four  opening 
and  closing  speeches  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  three ;  and  that 
Mr.  Lincoln,  while  noticing  the  inequality,  did  not  hesi- 
tate  to  accept  them. 

The  seven  joint  debates  were  held  as  follows : — ^at 
Ottawa  on  August  21st ;  at  Freepprt  on  August  27th ; 
at  Jonesboro  on  September  15th ;  af  Charleston  on  Sep- 
tember 18th ;  at  Galesburg  on  October  7th ;  at  Quuxcy 
on  October  13th ;  at  Alton  on  October  15th.  These 
seven  tournaments  raised  the  greatest  excitement 
throughout  the  State.  They  were  held  in  all  quarters 
of  the  State,  from  Freeport  in  the  north  to  Jonesboro 
in  the  extreme  south.  Everywhere  the  diflferent  par- 
ties turned  out  to  do  honor  to  their  championa  Pro- 
cessions and  cavalcades,  bands  of  music  and  cannon- 
'  firing,  made  every  day  a  day  of  excitement  But  &r» 
greater  was  the  excitement  of  such  oratorical  contests 
between  two  such  skilled  debaters,  before  mixed  audi- 
ences of  fiiends  and  foes,  to  rejoice  over  every  keen 
thrust  at  the  adversary ;  to  be  cast  down  by  each  fiedl- 
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ure  to  parry  the  thrust  so  aimed.  We  cannot  pretend 
to  give  more  than  the  barest  sketch  of  these  great  efforts 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's.  They  are  and  always  will  be,  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Slavery  contest, 
most  valuable  and  important  documents. 

In  the  first  speech  at  Ottawa,  besides  defending  him- 
self from  some  points  which  Douglas  had  made  against 
him,  and  among  others,  explaining  and  enlarging  upon 
that  passage  from  his  Springfield  speech,  of  "  A  house 
divided  against  itself,"  he  took  up  the  charge,  which  he 
had  also  made  in  that  speech  of  the  conspiracy  to  ex- 
tend Slavery  over  the  northern  States,  and  pressed  it 
home,  citing  as  proof  of  its  existence  a  speech  which 
Douglas  himself  had  made  on  the  Lecompton  bill,  in 
which  he  had  substantially  made  the  same  chaige  upon 
Buchanan  and  others.  He  then  showed  again  that  all 
that  was  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  scheme 
was  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  do  State 
could  exclude  Slavery,  as  the  Court  had  already  decided 
that  no  Territory  could  exclude  it,  and  the  acquiescence 
of  the  people  in  such  a  decision,  and  he  told  the  people 
that  Douglas  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  bring  about 
such  acquiescence  in  advance,  by  declaring  that  the 
true  position  was  not  to  care  whether  Slavery  "  was 
voted  down  or  up^"  and  by  announcing  himself  in 
favor  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  not  becauie  it  was 
right,  but  because  a  decision  of  the  Court  is  to  him 
a  ^*  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  and  thus  conmiitting  himself 
to  the  next  decision  just  as  firmly  as  to  this.  He  closed 
his  speech  with  the  following  eloquent  words :  "  Henry 
Clay,  my  beau  ideal  of  a  Statesman — ^theman  for  whom 
I  fought  all  my  humble  life— once  said  of  a  class  of 
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men  who  would  repress  all  tendencies  to  liberty  and 
ultimate  emancipation,  that  they  must,  if  they  would 
do  this,  go  back  to  the  era  of  our  Independence  and 
muzzle  the  cannon  which  thunders  its  annual  joyous 
return;  they  must  blow  out  the  moral  lights  around 
us ;  they  must  penetrate  the  human  soul  and  eradicate 
there  the  love  of  liberty ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
could  they  perpetuate  Slavery  in  this  country.  To  my 
thinking,  Judge  Douglas  is,  by  his  example  and  vast 
influence,  doing  that  very  thing  in  this  community, 
when  he  says  that  the  negro  has  nothing  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independenca  Henry  Clay  plainly  understood 
the  contrary.  Judge  Douglas  is  going  back  to  the  era 
of  our  Kevolution,  and  to  the  extent  of  his  ability 
muzzling  the  cannon  which  thunders  its  annual  joyous 
return.  When  he  invites  any  people,  willing  to  have 
Slavery,  to  establish  it,  he  is  blowing  out  the  moral 
lights  around  us.  When  he  says  he  *  cares  not  whether 
Slavery  is  voted  down  or  up' — ^that  it  is  a  sacred  right 
of  self-government,  he  is,  in  my  judgment,  penetrating 
the  human  soul  and  eradicating  the  light  of  reason  and 
the  love  of  liberty  in  this  American  people.  And 
when,  by  all  these  means  and  appliances,  he  shall  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  public  sentiment  to  an  exact  accord- 
ance with  his  own  views — when  these  vast  assemblages 
shall  echo  back  all  these  sentiments,  when  they  shall 
come  to  repeat  his  views  and  to  avow  his  principles, 
and  to  say  all  that  he  says  on  these  mighty  questions — 
then  it  needs  only  the  formality  of  the  second  Dred 
Scott  decision,  which  he  indorses  in  advance,  to  njake 
Slavery  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States— old  as  well  as 
new,  North  as  well  as  South." 
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In  the  second  debate  at  Freeport,  Mr.  Lincoln  gave 
categorical  answers  to  seven  questions  which  Douglas 
had  proposed  to  him,  and  in  his  turn  put  four  questions 
to  Douglas,  to  which  he  got  but  evasive  replies.  He 
also  pressed  home  upon  his  opponent  a  charge  of 
quoting  resolutions  as  being  adopted  at  a  Eepublican 
State  Convention,  which  were  never  so  adopted,  and  again 
called  Douglas's  attention  to  the  conspiracy  to  national- 
ize Slavery,  and  he  showed  that  his  pretended  desire  to 
leave  the  people  of  a  Territory  free  to  establish  Slavery 
or  exclude  it,  was  really  only  a  desire  to  allow  them  to 
establish  it,  as  was  shown  by  his  voting  against  Mr. 
Chase's  amendment  to  the  Nebraska  Bill,  which  gave 
them  leave  to  exclude  it  In  the  third  debate  at  Jones- 
boro,  Mr.  Lincoln  showed  that  Douglas  and  his  friends 
were  trying  to  change  the  position  of  the  country  on 
the  Slavery  question  from  what  it  was  when  the  Consti- 
tution was  adopted,  and  that  the  disturbance  of  the 
country  had  arisen  from  this  pernicious  effort.  He 
then  cited  from  Democratic  speeches  and  platforms  of 
former  days  to  show  that  they  occupied  then  the  very- 
opposite  ground  on  the  question  from  that  which  was 
taken  now,  and  showed  up  the  evasive  character  of 
Douglas's  answers  to  the  questions  which  he  had  pro- 
posed, especially  the  subterfuge  of  "  unfriendly  legis- 
lation" which  he  had  set  forth  as  the  means  by  whicli 
the  people  of  a  Territory  could  exclude  Slavery  from 
its  limits  in  spite  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  preparing  these  questions  for 
Douglas,  he  was  urged  by  some  of  his  friends  not  to 
corner  him  on  that  point,  because  he  would  surely 
stand  by  his  doctrine  of  Squatter  Sovereignty  in  defi- 
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anoe  of  the  Died  Scott  decision,  "  and  that,*'  said  they, 
"will  make  him  Senator."  "That  may  be,"  said  Mr. 
Lincoln,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  but  if  he  takes 
that  shoot  he  never  can  be  President" 

Mr.  Lincoln's  sagacity  did  not  fail  him  here.  This 
position  which  Douglas  took  of  "  unfriendly  legis- 
lation," was  a  stumbling-block  which  he  was  never 
able  to  get  over ;  and  if  the  contest  between  them  had 
brought  out  no  other  good  result,  the  compelling 
Douglas  to  take  this  ground  was  an  immense  success. 

The  fourth  speech,  at  Charleston,  was  devoted  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  enlarging  upon  the  evidence  of  a  charge 
previously  made  by  Judge  Trumbull  upon  Douglas  of 
being  himself  responsible  for  a  clause  in  the  Kansas 
bill  which  would  have  deprived  the  people  of  Kansas 
of  the  right  to  vote  upon  their  own  Constitution — 
a  charge  which  Douglas  could  never  try  to  answer 
without  losing  his  temper. 

In  the  fifth  debate,  Mr.  Lincoln  answered  the  charge 
that  the  Eepublican  party  was  sectional ;  and  after  again 
exploding  the  fraudulent  resolutions  and  giving  strong 
proof  that  Douglas  himself  was  a  party  to  the  fraud, 
and  again  showing  that  Douglas  had  failed  to  answer 
his  question  about  the  acceptance  of  the  new  Dred 
Scott  decision,  which,  he  said,  was  "just  as  sure  to  be 
made  as  to-morrow  is  to  come,  if  the  Democratic  party 
shall  be  sustained"  in  the  elections,  he  discussed  the 
acquisition  of  further  temtory  and  the  importance  of 
deciding  upon  any  such  acquisition,  by  the  effect  which 
it  would  have  upon  the  Slavery  question  among  our- 
selves. 

In  the  next  debate,  at  Quincy,  besides  making  some 
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personal  points  as  to  the  mode  in  which  Douglas  had 
conducted  the  previous  discussions,  he  stated  clearly 
and  briefly  what  were  the  principles  of  the  Eepublican 
party,  what  they  proposed  to  do,  and  what  they  did  not 
propose  to  do.  He  said  that  they  looked  upon  Slavery 
as  "  a  moral,  a  social,  and  a  political  wrong,"  and  they 
"  proposed  a  course  of  conduct  which  should  treat  it  as 
a  wrong ;"  did  not  propose  to  "disturb  it  in  the  States," 
but  did  propose  to  "  restrict  it  to  its  present  limits ;" 
did  not  propose  to  decide  that  Dred  Scott  was  free,  but 
did  not  believe  that  the  decision  in  that  case  was  a  po- 
litical rule  binding  the  voters,  the  Congress,  or  the  Presi- 
dent, and  proposed  '*so  resisting  it  as  to  have  it  re- 
versed if  possible,  and  a  new  judicial  rule  established 
on  the  subject" 

Mr.  Lincoln's  last  speech,  at  Alton,  was  a  veiy  full 
and  conclusive  argument  of  the  whole  Slavery  Ques- 
tion. He  showed  that  the  present  Democratic  doctrines 
were  not  those  held  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in 
reference  to  Slavery ;  showed  how  the  agitation  of  the 
country  had  come  from  the  attempt  to  set  Slavery  upon 
a  different  footing,  and  showed  the  dangers  to  the 
country  of  this  attempt  He  brought  the  whole  contro- 
versy down  to  the  vital  question  whether  Slavery  is 
wrong  or  not,  and  demonstrated  that  the  present  Demo- 
cratic sentiment  was  that  it  was  not  wrong,  and  that 
Douglas  and  those  who  sympathized  with  him  did  not 
desire  or  expect  ever  to  see  the  country  freed  from  this 
gigantic  evil. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  seven  debates 
were  all  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  appearances  before  the  people 
during  the  campaign.      He    made  some  fifty  other 
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speeches  all  over  the  State,  and  everywhere  his  strong 
arguments,  his  forcible  language,  and  his  homely  way 
of  presenting  the  great  issues,  so  as  to  bring  them  home 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  had  a  powerful  eflTect  The 
whole  State  fairly  boiled  with  the  excitement  of  the 
contest  Nor  this  alone,  for  all  over  the  country  the 
eyes  of  the  people  were  turned  to  Illinois  as  the  great 
battle-ground,  and  the  earnest  wishes  of  almost  all  who 
loved  freedom  followed  Mr.  Lincoln  throughout  all  the 
heated  struggle.  He  had,  however,  other  opposition 
besides  that  of  his  political  opponents.  The  action  of 
Judge  Douglas  on  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  and  the 
bitter  hostility  of  the  southern  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party  towards  him,  had  led  very  many  Republicans, 
and  some  of  high  consideration  and  influence  in  other 
States,  to  favor  his  return  to  the  Senate.  Tbej  deemed 
this  due  to  the  zeal  and  efficiency  with  which  he  had 
resisted  the  attempt  to  force  slavery  into  E^ansas  against 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  as  important  in  encouraging 
other  Democratic  leaders  to  imitate  the  example  of 
Douglas  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  slaveholding 
aristocracy.  This  feeling  proved  to  be  of  a  good  deal 
of  weight  against  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  canvas. 

Then,  again,  the  State  had  been  so  unfairly  districted, 
that  the  odds  were  very  heavily  against  the  Republi- 
cans, and  thus  it  came  about  that  although  on  the 
popular  vote  Douglas  was  beaten  by  more  than  five 
thousand  votes,  he  was  enabled  to  carry  off  the  sub- 
stantial prize  of  victory  by  his  majority  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. We  say  the  "  substantial  prize  of  victory,"  and 
so  it  was  thought  to  be  at  the  time.  But  later  events 
showed  that  the  battle  which  was  then  fought  was  after 
all  but  the  precursor  of  the  Presidential  contest,  and 
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that  it  insured  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the  victoiy  in  that  more 
important  struggle. 

Between  the  close  of  this  Senatorial  contest  and  the 
opening  of  the  Presidential  campaign,  Mr.  Lincoln 
made  several  visits  to  other  States.  In  the  following 
year  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  campaign  in 
Ohio,  still  following  up  his  old  opponent,  who  had  but 
recently  contributed  to  Harper's  Magazine  his  fcimous 
article  on  Slavery  and  the  Constitution.  He  also 
visited  Kansas,  and  was  received  with  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm by  the  people  of  that  State,  whose  battle  he  had 
fought  so  well ;  and  in  February,  1860,  he  visited  New 
York,  and  there  made  a  speech  on  National  Politics 
before  the  Young  Men's  Eepublican  Club  at  Cooper 
Institute,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  make  him  better 
known  and  still  more  highly  esteemed  in  New  York, 
where  his  contest  with  Douglas  had  already  made  him 
many  friends.  Indeed,  we  think  we  hardly  state  it  too 
strongly  when  we  say,  that  their  joint  (effect  was  to 
make  Mr.  Lincoln  decidedly  the  second  choice  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Eepublicans  of  New  York,  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Eepublican  party  for  the  campaign 
of  1860. 

It  was,  doubtless,  during  this  visit  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
New  York  that  the  following  incident  occurred,  which 
is  thus  narrated  by. a  teacher  at  the  Five  Points  House 
of  Industry :  "  Our  Sunday  School  in  the  Five  Points 
was  assembled,  one  Sabbath  morning,  when  I  noticed 
a  tall,  remarkable  looking  man  enter  the  room  and 
take  a  seat  among  us.  He  listened  with  fixed  attention 
to  our  exercises,  and  his  countenance  expressed  such 
genuine  interest  that  I  approached  him  and  suggested 
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that  he  might  be  willing  to  say  something  to  the  chil* 
dren.  He  accepted  the  invitation  with  evident  pleasure ; 
and  coming  forward  began  a  simple  address,  which  at 
once  fascinated  every  little  hearer  and  hushed  the  room 
into  silence.  His  language  was  strikingly  beautiful, 
^d  his  tones  musical  with  intensest  feeling.  The  littlo 
faces  around,  him  would  droop  into  sad  conviction  ^ 
he  uttered  sentences  of  warning,  and  would  brighten 
into  sunshine  as  he  spoke  cheerful  words  of  promise. 
Once  or  twice  he  attempted  to  close  his  remarks,  but 
the  imperative  shout  of  *  Go  on !'  '  Oh,  do  go  on  1* 
woald  compel  him  to  resume.  As  I  looked  upon  the 
gaunt  and  sinewy  frame  of  the  stranger,  and  marked 
his  powerful  head  and  determined  features,  now  touched 
into  softness  by  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  I  felt 
an  irrepressible  curiosity  to  learn  something  more  about 
him,  and  when  he  was  quietly  leaving  the  room  I 
begged  to  know  his  name.  He  courteously  replied, 
*  It  is  Abraham  Lincoln,  from  Illinois.'  '* 

The  Eepublican  National  Convention  of  1860,  met 
on  the  16th  of  May,  at  Chicago,  in  an  immense  building 
which  the  people  of  Chicago  had  put  up  for  the  pur- 
pose, called  the  Wigwam.  There  were  465  Delegates. 
The  city  was  filled  with  earnest  men,  who  had  come 
there  to  press  the  claims  of  their  fiivorite  candidates, 
and  the  halls  and  corridors  of  all  the  hotels  swarmed, 
and  buzzed  with  an  eager  crowd,  in  and  out  of  which 
darted  or  pushed  or  wormed  their  way  the  various 
leaders  of  party  politics.  Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  Bates,  and 
Mr.  Cameron  were  spoken  of  and  pressed  somewhat  as 
candidates,  but  from  the  first  it  was  evident  that  the 
contest  lay  between  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Lincoln* 
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Judge  Wilmot,  of  Peansylvania,  was  chosen  tempo- 
rary Chairman  of  the  Convention,  and  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  first  day  a  permanent  organization  was  effected 
by  the  choice  of  George  Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,  as 
President,  with  27  Vice-Presidents  and  25  Secretaries. 
On  Thursday,  the  17th,  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
reported  the  platform,  which  was  enthusiastically 
adopted.  A  motion  was  made  to  proceed  to  the  nomi- 
nation at  once,  and  if  that  had  been  done  the  result  of 
the  Convention  might  have  proved  very  different,  as  at 
that  time  it  was  thought  that  Mr.  Seward's  chances 
were  the  best  But  an  adjournment  was  taken  till  the 
morning,  and  during  the  night  the  combinations  were 
made  which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
The  excitement  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  audience 
on  the  morning  of  Friday  was  intense.  The  lUinoisans 
had  turned  out  in  great  numbers,  zealous  for  Lincoln, 
and  though  the  other  States,  near  and  fer,  had  sent 
many  men  who  were  equally  zealous  for  Mr.  Seward, 
it  was  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  supporters  were  in 
the  majority  in  the  audience.  The  first  ballot  gave 
Mr.  Seward  178J  votes  to  102  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  rest 
being  scattered.  On  the  second  ballot  the  first  indica- 
tion of  the  result  was  felt,  when  the  Chairman  of  the 
Vermont  Delegation,  which  had  been  divided  on  the  pre- 
vious ballot,  announced  when  the  name  of  Vermont  was 
called,  that  "  Vermont  casts  her  ten  votes  for  the  young 
giant  of  the  West,  Abraham  Lincoln."  On  the  second 
ballot,  Mr.  Seward  had  184^  to  181  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
on  the  third  ballot  Mr.  Lincoln  received  280  votes,  being 
within  1^  of  a  majority.  The  vote  was  not  announced, 
but  so  many  everywhere  had  kept  the  count  that  it  was 
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known  throughout  the  Convention  at  once.  Mr.  Car- 
ter, of  Ohio,  rose  and  announced  a  change  in  the  vote  of 
the  Ohio  Delegation  of  four  votes  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, and  the  Convention  at  once  boiled  over  into  a 
state  of  the  wildest  excitement.  The  cheers  of  the 
audience  within  were  answered  by  those  of  a  yet  larger 
crowd  without,  to  whom  the  result  was  announced. 
Cannon  roared,  and  bands  played,  and  banners  waved, 
and  the  excited  Ee^ublicans  of  Chicago  cheered  them- 
selves hoarse,  while  on  the  wings  of  electricity  sped  in 
every  direction  the  news  of  Mr.  lincoln^s  nomination, 
to  be  greeted  everywhere  with  similar  demonstrations. 
It  was  long  before  the  Convention  could  calm  itself 
enough  to  proceed  to  business.  When  it  did,  other 
States  changed  their  votes  in  favor  of  the  successful 
nominee  until  it  was  announced,  as  the  result  of  the 
third  ballot,  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois^  had  re- 
ceived 354  votes  and  was  nominated  by  the  Republican 
party  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  nomination  was  then,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Evarts, 
of  New  York,  made  unanimous,  and  the  Convention 
adjourned  till  the  afternoon,  when  they  completed  their 
work  by  nominating  Hannibal  Hamlin  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  Springfield  at  the  tima  He  had 
been  in  the  telegraph  office  during  the  casting  of  the 
first  and  second  ballots,  but  then  left,  and  went  over  to 
the  office  of  the  State  Journal,  where  he  was  sitting 
conversing  with  friends  while  the  third  ballot  was 
being  taken.  In  a  few  moments  came  across  the  wires 
the  announcement  of  the  result  The  Superintendent 
of  the  Telegraph  Company,  who  was  present,  wrote  on 
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a  scrap  of  paper,  "  Mr.  Lincoln :  You  are  nominated 
on  the  third  ballot,"  and  a  boy  ran  with  the  message  to 
Mr.  Lincoln.  He  looked  at  it  in  silence  amid  the 
shouts  of  those  around  him,  then  rising  and  putting  it 
in  his  pocket  he  said  quietly,  "There's  a  little  woman 
down  at  our  house  would  like  to  hear  this — I'll  go 
down  and  tell  her." 

Next  day  there  arrived  at  Springfield  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Convention  to  inform  Mr.  Lincoln 
officially  of  his  nomination;  Mr.  Ashmun,  President 
of  the  Convention,  addressing  Mr.  Lincoln,  said : 

"  I  have,  sir,  the  honor,  in  behalf  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  present — sl  Committee  appointed  by  the  Re- 
publican Convention  recently  assembled  at  Chicago — 
to  discharge  a  most  pleasant  duty.  We  have  come,  sir,, 
under  a  vote  of  instructions  to  that  Committee,  to  noti- 
fy you  that  you  have  been  selected  by  the  Convention 
of  the  Republicans  at  Chicago  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  They  instruct  us,  sir,  to  notify  you  of 
that  selection,  and  that  Committee  deem  it  not  only 
respectful  to  yourself,  but  appropriate  to  the  important 
matter  which  they  have  in  hand,  that  they  should  come 
in  person,  and  present  to  you  the  authentic  evidence  of 
the  action  of  that  Convention;  and,  sir,  without  any 
phrase  which  shall  either  be  considered  personally 
plauditory  to  yourself,  or  which  shall  have  any  refer- 
ence to  the  principles  involved  in  the  questions  which 
are  connected  with  your  nomination,  I  desire  to  present 
to  you  the  letter  which  has  been  prepared,  and  which 
informs  you  of  your  nomination,  and  with  it  the  plat- 
form resolutions  and  sentiments  which  the  Convention 
adopted.     Sir,  at  your  convenience  we  shall  be  glad  to 
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receive  from  you  snclx  a  response  as  it  may  be  your 
pleasure  to  give  us." 

Mr.  Idncoln  listened  to  this  address  with  a  degree  of 
grave  dignity  that  almost  wore  the  appearance  of  sad- 
ness, and  after  a  brief  pause,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be 
"pondering  the  momentous  responsibilities  of  his  posi- 
tion, he  thus  replied : 

"  Mr.  Cfuiirman  and  OenUemen  of  the  Committee — 
I  tender  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  Bepublican 
National  Convention,  and  all  the  people  represented  in 
it,  my  profoundest  thanks  for  the  high  honor  done  me, 
•which  you  now  formally  announce.  Deeply,  and  even 
painfully  sensible  of  the  great  responsibility  which  is 
inseparable  from  this  high  honor — ^a  responsibility 
which  I  could  almost  wish  had  fallen  upon  some  one 
of  the  far  more  eminent  men  and  experienced  states- 
men whose  distinguished  names  were  before  the  Con- 
vention, I  shall,  by  your  leave,  consider  more  fully  the 
resolutions  of  the  Convention,  denominated  the  plat- 
form, and  without  any  unnecessary  or  unreasonable  de- 
lay, respond  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  writing,  not 
doubting  that  the  platform  will  be  found  satisfactory, 
and  the  nomination  grateftiUy  accepted. 

"And  now  I  will  not  longer  defer  the  pleasure  of 
taking  you,  and  each  of  you,  by  the  hand  " 

Tall  Judge  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  one  of 
the  Committee,  and  who  is  himself  a  great  many  feet 
high,  had  meanwhile  been  eyeing  Mr.  Lincoln's  lofty 
form  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  very  likely 
jealousy ;  this  had  not  escaped  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  as  he 
shook  hands  witii  the  judge  he  inquired,  "What  is 
your  height?" 
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"  Six  feet  three ;  what  is  yotirs,  Mr.  lincoln?" 

"Six  feet  four." 

"  Then,"  said  the  judge,  "  Pennsylvania  bows  to  Illi- 
nois. My  dear  man,  for  years  my  heart  has  been  ach- 
ing for  a  President  that  I  could  look  up  ta^  and  IVe 
found  him  at  last  in  the  land  where  we  thought  there 
were  none  but  little  giants." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  formal  reply  to  the  official  announce- 
ment of  his  nomination,  was  as  follows: 

SpBuronsLD,  lLLnr6iB,  May  23,  1860. 
Sir — ^I  accept  the  nomination  tendered  me  by  the 
Convention  over  which  you  presided,  of  which  I  am 
formally  apprised  in  a  letter  of  yourself  and  others  act- 
ing as  a  Committee  of  the  Convention  for  that  purpose. 
The  declaration  of  principles  and  sentiments  which  ac- 
companies your  letter  meets  my  approval,  and  it  shall 
be  my  care  not  to  violate  it,  or  disregard  it  in  any  part 
Imploring  the  assistance  of  Divine  Providence,  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  all  who  were 
represented  in  the  Convention,  to  the  rights  of  all  the 
states  and  territories  and  people  of  the  nation,  to  the 
inviolability  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  perpetual 
union,  harmony,  and  prosperity  of  all,  I  am  most  happy 
to  co-operate  for  the  practical  success  of  the  principles 
declared  by  the  Convention. 

Your  obliged  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Hon.  Gsobob  AsnMTJH", 

President  of  tJie  Eepubliecm  Convention, 

Mr.  Lincoln^s  nomination  proved  universally  accept- 
able to  the  Republican  party.  They  recognized  in  him 
a  man  of  firm  principles,  of  ardent  love  for  freedom, 
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of  strict  integrity  and  truthy  and  they  went  into  the 
political  contest  with  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  was 
the  guarantee  of  victory ;  while  the  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty, the  divided  counsels,  and  wavering  purposes  of 
their  opponents  were  the  sure  precursors  of  defeat 

His  nomination  was  the  signal  to  the  leaders  of  the 
slaveholders'  party  for  pressing  upon  the  Democratic 
Convention  their  most  ultra  views,  that  by  the  division 
of  the  Democratic  forces  the  victory  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
might  be  assured,  and  the  pretext  afforded  them  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  plot  against  the  liberties  of 
the  country  which  they  had  been  for  so  many  years 
maturing.  That  they  would  dare  to  carry  their  threat 
of  rebellion  into  execution,  was  not  believed  at  the 
North.  If  it  had  been,  while  it  would  probably  have 
scared  away  some  votes  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  would 
have  brought  to  him  more  votes  yet  from  those  who^ 
though  following  the  Democratic  banner,  had  not 
learned  to  disregard  the  good  old  doctrine  that  the  ma- 
jority must  rule,  and  would  have  rushed  to  its  rescue, 
if  they  had  believed  that  it  was  really  threatened.  The 
vote  which  he  received  was  that  of  a  solid  phalanx  of 
earnest  men,  who  had  resolved  that  Freedom  should  be 
henceforth  national,  and  Slavery  should  be  and  remain 
as  it  was  meant  to  be  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted.  They  formed  a  body  of  nearly  2,000,000 
voters,  who  carried  for  Mr.  Lincoln  the  electoral  votes 
of  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Dlinois,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  California. 

That  the  consequences  of  that  election  have  been 
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yery  diflferent  from  what  was  anticipated  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people  is  unquestionably  true.     Few  men 
of  any  party  then  understood  the  secret  influences  that 
were  conspiring  against  the  peace  and  integrity  of  the 
Union,  and  fewer  still  were  willing  to  believe  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  people  capable  of  so  gigantic  a 
crime  as  the  attempted  overthrow  of  the  great  Republic 
of  the  world,  either  to  revenge  a  party  defeat  or  to  per- 
petuate the  slavery  of  the  negro  race.     No  man  can 
justly  be  held  responsible  even  for  the  consequences  of 
his  own  action,  any  farther  than,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
just  and  fair  judgment,  he  can  foresee  them.     In  elect- 
ing Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  the  American  peo- 
ple intended  to  erect  a  permanent  bulwark  against  the 
territorial  extension  of  slavery,  and  the  perpetuation  of 
its  political  power.     If  they  had  foreseen  the  madness 
of  its  defenders,  they  might  have  shrunk  from   the 
dreadful  ordeal  through  which  that  madness  has  com- 
pelled the  nation  to  pass,  but  in  this,  as  in  all  the  af- 
feirs  of  human  life,  ignorance  of  the  ftiture  often  proves 
the  basis  and  guarantee  of  its  wise  development :  and 
we  believe  that  even  now,  with  their  experience,  through 
three  of  the  stormiest  and  most  terrible  years  this  na- 
tion has  ever  seen,  of  the  sagacity,  integrity,  and  un- 
swerving patriotism  with  which  President  Lincoln  has 
performed  the  duties  of  his  high  office,  and  with  their 
clearer  perception  of  the  ultimate  issue  of  that  great 
contest  between  freedom  and  slavery,  which  the  pro- 
gress of  events  had  rendered  inevitable,  the  people  look 
back  with  entire  satisfaction  upon  the  vote  which,  in 
1860,  made  Mr.  Lincoln  President  of  the  United  States. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  to  be  President  of  the 
TJDited  States  on  the  sixth  day  of  November  1860.  The 
preliminary  canvass  had  not  been  marked  by  any  very  extra- 
ordinary features.  Party  lines  were  a  good  deal  broken  up, 
and  four  presidential  candidates  were  in  the  field ;  but  this 
departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of  party  contests  had 
occurred  more  than  once  in  the  previous  political  history  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  put  in  nomination  by  the 
Republican  party,  and  represented  in  his  life  and  opinions 
the  precise  aim  and  object  for  which  that  party  had  been 
fonned.  He  was  a  native  of  a  slaveholding  State ;  and  while 
he  had  been  opposed  to  slavery,  he  had  regarded  it  as  a  local 
institution,  the  creature  of  local  laws,  with  which  the  national 
government  of  the  United  States  had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
But  in  common  with  all  observant  public  men,  he  had  watched, 
^ith  distrust  and  apprehension,  the  advance  of  slavery  as  an  ele- 
ment of  political  power  towards  ascendency  in  the  government 
of  the  nation,  and  had  cordially  co-operated  with  those  who 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  future  well-being  of  the 
country  that  this  tendency  should^  be  checked.  He  had, 
therefore,  opposed  very  strenuously  the  extension  of  slavery 
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into  the  territories,  and  had  asserted  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  exclade  it  bj  positive  legislation  therefrom. 

The  Chicago  Convention,  which  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln, 
adopted  a  platform  of  which  this  was  the  cardinal  feature ; 
but  it  also  took  good  care  to  repel  the  imputation  of  its  poli- 
tical opponents,  and  to  remove  the  apprehensions  of  the  South, 
that  the  party  proposed  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States 
whose  laws  gave  it  support  and  protection.  It  expressly  dis- 
avowed all  authority  and  all  wish  for  such  interference,  and 
declared  its  purpose  to  protect  the  Southern  States  in  the  free 
enjoyment  of  all  their  constitutional  rights.  The  Democratic 
Convention,  originally  assembled  at  Charleston,  was  disposed 
to  make  Mr.  Douglas  its  candidate  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln ;  but  this  purpose  was  thwarted  by  leading  politicians 
of  the  slaveholding  States,  who  procured  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Brbckinridgi,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  this 
would  divide  the  Democratic  party,  and  in  all  probability 
secure  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Brbchnbidob  rep- 
resented the  pro-slavery  element  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  asserted  the  duty  of  the  national  government,  by  a  posi- 
tive exercise  of  its  legislative  and  executive  power,  to  protect 
slavery  in  the  territories,  against  any  legislation  either  of 
Congress  or  of  the  people  of  the  territories  themselves,  which 
should  seek  to  impair  in  any  degree  the  right,  alleged  to  be 
recognized  in  the  Constitution,  of  property  in  slaves.  Mr. 
Douglas  supported  the  theory  that  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tories, acting  through  their  territorial  legislature,  had  the 
same  right  to  decide  this  question  for  themselves  as  they  had 
to  decide  any  other ;  and  he  represented  this  principle  in  op- 
position to  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Breckin- 
RiDGB  on  the  other,  in  the  -Presidential  canvass.  John  Bbll, 
of  Tennessee,  was  also  made  a  candidate  by  the  action  mainly 
of  men  who  were  dissatisfied  with  all  the  existing  political 
parties,  and  who  were  alarmed  at  the  probable  results  of  a 
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Presidential  election  which  promiaed  to  be  sahstantially  i 
tional  in  its  character.  They  pat  forth,  therefore,  no  opinions 
upon  the  leading  points  in  controversy ;  and  went  into  the 
canvass  with  ^*  the  Oonstitation,  the  Union,  and  the  euforce- 
ment  of  the  laws''  as  their  platform,  one  upon  which  they  could 
easily  have  rallied  all  the  people  of  all  sections  of  the  coan- 
try,  bat  for  the  fact  which  they  seemed  to  overlook,  that 
the  widest  possible  diflferenccs  of  opinion  prevailed  among 
the  people  as  to  its  meaning. 

All  sections  of  the  country  took  part  in  the  election.  The 
Soathem  States  were  quite  as  active  and  quite  as  zealoos  as 
the  Northern  in  carrying  on  the  canvass.  Public  meetings 
were  held,  the  newspaper  press  South  as  well  as  North  discussed 
the  issaes  involved  with  energy  and  vigor,  and  every  thing  on 
the  surface  indicated  the  usual  termination  of  the  contest,  the 
triumph  of  one  party  and  the  peaceful  acquiescence  of  all 
others.  The  result,  however,  showed  that  this  was  a  mistake. 
The  active  and  controlling  politicians  of  the  Southern  States 
had  gone  into  the  canvass  with  the  distinct  and  well-formed 
purpose  of  acquiescing  in  the  result  only  in  the  event  of  its 
giving  them  the  victory.  The  election  took  place  on  the  6th 
of  November.  Mr.  Lincolit  received  the  electoral  votes  of  all 
the  free  States  except  New  Jersey,  which  was  divided,  giving 
him  four  votes  and  Mr.  Douglas  three.  Mr.  BascxiKBiDOx  re- 
ceived the  electoral  votes  of  all  the  Slave  States  except  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  which  voted  for  Bsll, 
and  Missouri,  which  voted  for  Douglas,  as  did  three  electors 
from  New  Jersey  also.  Of  the  popular  vote  Likcolh  re- 
ceived 1,857,610;  Douglas  1,365,976;  Bbsckinridox  847,- 
953,  and  Bell  590,631.  In  the  Electoral  College  Lincolf 
received  180  votes,  Douglas  12,  Breckinridge  72,  and 
Bell  39. 

As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  election  was  known,  various 
movements  in  the  Southern  States  indicated  their  purpose  of 
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resistance ;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  this  purpose  had 
been  long  cherished,  and  that  members  of  the  government 
nnder  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Buchanan  had  officially  given 
it  their  sanction  and  aid.  On  the  29th  of  October  Gshbral 
Scott  sent  to  the  President  and  John  B.  Floto,  his  Secre- 
tary of  War,  a  letter  expressing  apprehensions  lest  the  South- 
ern people  should  seize  some  of  the  Federal  forts  in  the  South- 
em  States,  and  advising  that  they  should  be  immediately  gar- 
risoned by  way  of  precaution.  The  Secretary  of  War,  ac- 
cording to  statements  subsequently  made  by  one  of  his  eulogists 
in  Virginia,  "thwarted,  objected,  resisted,  and  forbade"  the 
adoption  of  those  measures,  which,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  if  carried  into  execution,  would  have  defeated 
the  conspiracy,  and  rendered  impossible  the  formation  of  a 
Southern  Confederacy.  An  official  report  from  the  ordnance 
department,  dated  January  16,  1861,  also  shows  that  during 
the  year  1860,  and  previous  to  the  Presidential  election, 
116,000  muskets  had  been  removed  from  Northern  armories 
and  sent  to  Southern  arsenals  by  a  single  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  issued  on  the  30th  of  December,  1859.  On  the 
2'Oth  of  November  the  Attorney-General,  Hon.  John  S.  Black, 
in  reply  to  inquiries  of  the  President,  gave  him  the  official 
opinion  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  carry  on  war  against 
any  State,  either  to  prevent  a  threatened  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  to  enforce  an  acknowledgment  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  supreme :  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  President  adopted  this  theory  as  the  basis 
and  guide  of  his  Executive  action^ 

South  Carolina  took  the  lead  in  the  secession  movement. 
Her  legislature  assembled  on  the  4th  of  November,  1860,  and, 
after  casting  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  for  John  C.  Breck- 
CNRiDQB  to  be  President  of  the  United  States,  passed  an  act 
the  next  day  calling  a  State  Convention  to  meet  at  Columbia 
on  the  17th  of  December.     On  the  10th,  F.  W.  Pickens  was 
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elected  Governor,  and,  ia  his  inaugural,  declared  the  deter- 
mination of  the  State  to  secede, on  the  ground  that,  "in  the 
recent  election  for  President  and  Vice-President,  the  North 
had  carried  the  election  upon  principles  that  make  it  no  longer 
safe  for  us  to  rely  upon  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
or  the  guarantees  of  the  Federal  Compact.  This,^*  he  added, 
"  is  the  great  overt  act  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States, 
who  propose  to  inaugurate  a  chief  magistrate  not  to  preside 
over  the  common  interests  or  destinies  of  all  the  States  alike, 
but  upon  issues  of  malignant  hostility  and  uncompromising 
war  to  be  waged  upon  the  rights,  the  interests,  and  the  peace 
of  half  of  the  States  of  this  Union.'^  The  Convention  met  on 
the  l7th  of  December,  and  adjourned  the  next  day  to  Charles- 
ton, on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  small  pox  at  Columbia. 
On  the  20th  an  ordinance  was  passed  unanimously  repealing 
the  ordinance  adopted  May  23,  1788,  whereby  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  ratified,  and  "  dissolving  the 
union  now. subsisting  between  South  Carolina  and  other  States 
under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America  f  and  on  the 
24th  the  Governor  issued  his  proclamation,  declaring  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  to  be  a  *'  separate,  sovereign,  free, 
and  independent  State." 

This  was  the  first  act  of  secession  passed  by  any  State. 
The  debates  in  the  State  Convention  show  clearly  enough 
that  it  was  not  taken  under  the  impulse  of  resentment  for  any 
sharp  and  remediless  wrong,  nor  in  apprehension  that  any  such 
wrong  would  be  inflicted  ;  but  in  pursuance  of  a  settled  and 
long-cherished  purpose.  In  that  debate  Mr.  Parker  said  that 
the  movement  was  "  no  spasmodic  effort — it  had  been  grad- 
ually culminating  for  a  long  series  of  years."  Mr.  Inglis  en- 
dorsed this  remark,  and  added,  ^'  Most  of  us  have  had  this 
matter  und^r  consideration  for  the  last  twenty  years."  Mr. 
L.  M.  Eeitt  said,  '*  I  have  been  engaged  in  this  movement  ever 
aince  I  entered  political  life."  And  Mr.  Rhett,  who  had  been 
3* 
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for  many  years  in  the  public  service,  declared  that  "  the  seces- 
sion of  South  Carolina  was  not  the  event  of  a  day.  It  is  not," 
said  he,  "  any  thing  produced  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  or  by 
the  non-execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  It  is  a  matter 
which  has  been  gathering  head  for  thirty  years.  TSie  election 
of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  was  the  last  straw  on  the  back  of  the 
camel.  But  it  was  not  the  only  one.  The  back  was  nearly 
broken  before.*'  So  far  as  South  Carolina  was  concerned 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  action  was  decided  by  men 
who  had  been  plotting  disunion  for  thirty  years,  not  on  ac- 
count of  any  wrongs  her  people  had  sustained  at  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Government,  but  from  motives  of  personal  and 
sectional  ambition,  and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  gov- 
ernment which  should  be  permanently  and  completely  in  the 
interest  of  slavery. 

But  the  disclosures  which  have  since  been  made,  imperfect 
comparatively  as  they  are,  prove  clearly  that  the  whole  seces- 
sion movement  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  conspirators,  who 
had  their  head-quarters  at  the  national  Capital,  and  were  them- 
selves closely  connected  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  A  secret  meeting  of  these  men  was  held  at  Washing- 
ton on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  January,  1861,  at  which  the 
Senators  from  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas, 
Mississippi,  and  Florida  were  present.  They  decided,  by 
resolutions,  that  each  of  the  Southern  States  should  secede 
from  the  Union  as  soon  as  possible ;  that  a  Convention  of 
seceding  States  should  be  held  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  not 
later  than  the  15th  of  February;  and  that  the  Senators  and 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  Southern  States  ought  to 
remain  in  their  seats  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  defeat 
measures  that  might  be  proposed  at  Washington  hostile  to 
the  secession  movement.  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Slidell  of  Louis- 
iana, and  Mallory  of  Florida,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  car- 
ry these  decisions  into  effect ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  them,  Missis- 
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fiippi  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession  January  9th ;  Alabama 
and  Florida,  Jannary  11 ;  Louisiana,  January  20,  and  Teiaa, 
Febniary  5th.  All  these  acts,  as  well  as  all  which  followed, 
were  simply  the  execution  of  the  behests  of  this  secret  conclave 
of  conspirators  who  had  resolved  upon  secession.  In  all  the 
Conventions  of  the  seceding  States,  delegates  were  appointed  to 
meet  at  Montgomery.  In  not  one  of  them  was  the  question  of 
secession  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people ;  although  in  some 
of  them  the  Legislatures  had  expressly  forbidden  them  to 
pass  any  ordinance  of  secession  without  making  its  validity 
depend  on  its  ratification  by  the  popular  vote.  The  Oonren- 
tion  met  at  Montgomery  on  the  4th  of  February,  and  adopted 
a  provisional  constitution,  to  continue  in  operation  for  one 
year.  Under  this  constitution  Jefferson  Davis  was  dected 
President  of  the  new  Confederacy,  and  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  of 
Georgia,  Vice-President  Both  were  inaugurated  on  the  18th. 
In  an  address  delivered  on  his  arrival  at  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Davis  declared  that  '^  the  time  for  compromise  has  now  passed, 
and  the  South  is  determined  to  maintain  her  position,  and  make 
all  who  oppose  her  smell  Southern  powder  and  feel  Southern 
steel,  if  coercion  is  persisted  in."  He  felt  sure  of  the  result ; 
it  might  be  they  would  '*  have  to  encounter  inconveniences  at 
the  beginning,"  but  he  had  no  doubts  of  the  final  issue.  The 
^rst  part  of  his  anticipation  has  been  fully  realized  ;  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  end  will  be  as  peaceful  and  satisfactory 
as  he  predicted. 

The  policy  of  the  new  Confederacy  towards  the  United 
States  was  soon  officially  made  known.  The  government  • 
decided  to  maintain  the  status  quo  until  the  expiration  of  Mr. 
Buchanan's  term,  feeling  assured  that,  with  his  declared  be- 
lief that  it  would  be  unconstitutional,  to  coerce  a  State,  they 
need  apprehend  from  his  administration  no  active  hostility  to 
their  designs.  They  had  some  hope  that,  by  the  4th  of  March, 
their  new  Confederacy  would  be  so  fiur  advanced  that  the  new 
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Administration  might  waive  its  purpose  of  coercion ;  and  they 
deemed  it  wise  not  to  do  any  thing  which  should  rashly  forfeit 
the  favor  and  support  of  "  that  very  large  portion  of  the  North 
whose  moral  sense  was  on  their  side."  Nevertheless,  they 
entered  upon  prompt  and  active  preparations  for  war.  Con- 
tracts were  made  in  various  parts  of  the  South  for  the  manu- 
facture of  powder,  shell,  cannon  balls,  and  other  munitions 
of  war.  Recruiting  was  set  on  foot  in  several  of  the  States. 
A  plan  was  adopted  for  the  organization  of  a  regular  army 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  on  the  6th  of  March  Congress  passed 
an  act  authorizing  a  military  force  of  100,000  men. 

Thus  was  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  America. 
Thus  were  taken  the  first  steps  towards  overthrowing  the 
Government  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  estab- 
lishing a  new  nation,  with  a  new  Constitution,  resting  upon 
new  principles,  and  aiming  at  new  results.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  ordained  "  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity." We  have  the  clear  and  explicit  testimony  of  A.  H. 
Stephens,  the  Vice-President  of  the  rebel  Confederacy,  echo- 
ing and  reaffirming  that  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  to  the 
fact,  that  these  high  and  noble  objects — the  noblest  and  the 
grandest  at  which  human  institutions  can  aim — have  been 
more  nearly  attained  in  the  practical  working  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  than  anywhere  else  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  "  I  look  upon  this  country,  with  our  institutions," 
said  Mr.  Stephens  before  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  on  the 
14th  of  November,  1860,  after  the  result  of  the  Presidential 
election  was  known,  "  as  the  Eden  of  the  world,  the  paradise 
of  the  universe.  It  may  be  that  out  of  it  we  may  become 
greater  and  more  prosperous,  but  I  am  candid  and  sincere  in. 
telling  you  that  I  fear  if  we  rashly  evince  passion,  and  without 
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ftofficient  caase  shall  take  that  step,  that  instead  of  becoming 
greater,  or  more  peacefal,  prosperous,  and  happj — instead  of 
becoming  gods  we  will  become  demons,  and  at  no  distant  daj 
commence  cutting  each  other's  throats."  Mr.  Stephens  on 
that  occasion  went  on,  in  a  strain  of  high  patriotism  and  com- 
mon sense,  to  speak  of  the  proposed  secession  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  in  language  which  will  forever  stand  as  a  judicial 
condemnation  of  the  action  of  the  rebel  States.  **  The  first 
question  that  presents  itself,"  said  Mr.  Stephens,  *'  i^,  shall  the 
people  of  the  South  secede  from  the  Union  in  consequence  of 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  ?  My  countrymen,  I  tell  you  candidly,  frankly,  and 
earnestly  that  I  do  not  think  that  they  ought.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  election  of  no  man,  constitutionally  chosen  to  that 
high  office,  is  sufficient  cause  for  any  State  to  separate  from 
the  Union.  It  ought  to  stand  by  and  aid  still  in  maintaining 
the  Constitution  of  the  country.  To  make  a  point  of  resist- 
ance to  the  Government,  to  withdraw  from  it  becau&e  a  man 
has  been  constitutionally  elected,  puts  us  in  the  wrong.  *  * 
We  went  into  the  election  with  this  people.  The  result 
was  different  from  what  we  wished ;  but  the  election 
has  been  constitutionally  held.  Were  we  to  make  a  point 
of  resistance  to  the  Government,  and  go  out  of  the  Union 
on  this  account,  the  record  would  be  made  up  hereafter 
against  us." 

After  the  new  Confederacy  had  been  organized,  and  Mr. 
Stephens  had  been  elected  its  Vice-President,  he  made  an 
elaborate  speech  to  the  citizens  of  Savannah,  in  which  he 
endeavored  to  vindicate  this  attempt  to  establish  a  new  gov- 
ernment in  place  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  set  forth  the  new  principles  upon  which  it  was  to  rest,  and 
which  were  to  justify  the  movement  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
and  of  impartial  posterity.  That  exposition  is  too  important 
to  be  omitted  here.     It  is  the  most  authontative  and  explicit 
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statement  of  the  character  and  objects  of  the  new  goyemment 
which  has  ever  been  made.     Mr.  Stephens  said : 

"  The  new  constitution  has  put  at  rest  foreyer  all  agitating  questions 
relating  to  our  peculiar  institutions — African  slavery  as  it  exists  among 
us — ^the  proper  status  of  the  negro  in  our  form  of  civilization.  This  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  late  rupture  and  present  revolution.  Jeffer- 
son, in  his  forecast,  had  anticipated  thisj  as  the  *  rock  upon  which  the  old 
Union  would  split.'  He  was  right.  What  was  conjecture  with  him,  is 
now  a  realized  fact  But  whether  he  fullj  comprehended  the  great 
truth  upon  which  that  rock  stood  and  stands,  may  be  doubted.  The 
prevailing  ideas  entertained  by  him  and  most  of  the  leading  statesmen 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  old  Constitution  were,  that  the  en- 
slavement of  the  African  was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  that  it 
was  wrong  in  principle,  socially,  morally,  and  politically.  It  was  an 
evil  they  knew  not  well  how  to  deal  with ;  but  the  general  opinion  of 
the  men  of  that  day  was,  that,  somehow  or  other,  in  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence, the  institution  would  be  evanescent  and  pass  away.  This  idea, 
though  not  incorporated  in  the  Constitution,  was  the  prevailing  idea  at 
the  tima  The  Constitution,  it  is  true,  secured  every  essential  guarantee 
to  the  institution  while  it  should  last,  and  hence  no  argument  can  be 
justly  used  against  the  constitutional  g^rantees  thus  secured,  because 
of  the  common  sentiment  of  the  day.  Those  ideas,  however,  were  fun- 
damentally wrong.  They  rested  upon  the  assumption  of  the  equality  of 
races.  This  was  an  error.  It  was  a  sandy  foundation,  and  the  idea  of 
a  government  built  upon  it  was  wrong — when  the  '  storm  came  and  the 
wind  blew,  it  fell.' 

"  Our  new  Grovemment  is  founded  upon  exactly  the  opposite  ideas ; 
its  foundations  are  laid,  its  corner-stone  rests  upon  the  great  truth  that 
the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man }  that  slavery,  subordination  to 
the  superior  race,  is  his  natural  and  moral  condition.  This,  our  new 
Government,  is  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  world,  based  upon  this 
great  physical,  philosophical,  and  moral  truth.  This  truth  has  been 
slow  in  the  process  of  its  development,  like  all  other  truths  in  the  va- 
rious departments  of  science.  It  is  even  so  amongst  us.  Many  who 
hear  me,  perhaps,  can  recollect  well  that  this  truth  was  not  generally 
admitted  even  within  their  day.  The  errors  of  the  past  generation  still 
clung  to  many  as  late  as  twenty  years  ago.  Those  at  the  North  who 
still  cling  to  these  errors  with  a  zeal  above  knowledge,  we  justly  denom- 
inate fanatics.    All  fanaticism  springs  from  an  aberration  of  the  mind ; 
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from  a  defect  in  reasoning.  It  is  a  specieB  of  insanity.  One  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  insanity,  in  many  instances,  is  forming 
correct  conclusions  from  fancied  or  erroneous  premises;  so  with  the 
anti-slavery  fanatics ;  their  conclusions  are  right  if  their  premises  are. 
They  assume  that  the  negro  is  equal,  and  hence  conclude  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  equal  privileges  and  rights  with  the  white  man.  If  their  prem- 
ises were  correct,  their  conclusions  would  be  logical  and  just ;  but  their 
premises  being  wrong,  their  whole  argument  fails.  I  recollect  once  of 
having  heard  a  gentleman  from  one  of  the  Northern  States,  of  great 
power  and  ability,  announce  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  im* 
posing  effect,  that  we  of  the  South  would  be  compelled,  ultimately,  to 
yield  upon  this  subject  of  slavery ;  that  it  was  as  impossible  to  war 
successfully  against  a  principle  in  politics,  as  it  was  in  physics  or  me- 
chanics. That  the  principle  would  ultimately  prevail.  That  we,  in 
maintaining  slavery  as  it  exists  with  us,  were  warring  against  a  princi- 
ple— a  principle  founded  in  nature,  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  man. 
The  reply  I  made  to  him  was,  that  upon  his  own  grounds  we  should 
succeed,  and  that  he  and  his  associates  in  their  crusade  against  our  in- 
stitutions would  ultimately  fail  The  truth  announced,  that  it  was  as 
impossible  to  war  successfully  against  a  prmciple-  In  politics  as  well  as 
in  physics  and  mechanics,  I  admitted,  but  told  him  that  it  was  he  and 
those  acting  with  him  who  were  warring  against  a  principle.  They 
were  attempting  to  make  things  equal  which  the  Creator  had  made  un- 
equal 

"In  the  conflict  thus  far,  success  has  been  on  our  side,  eomplete 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Confederate  States.  It  is  up- 
on this,  as  I  have  stated,  our  social  fabric  is  firmly  planted ;  and  I  can- 
not permit  myself  to  doubt  the  ultimate  success  of  a  full  recognition  of 
this  principle  throughout  the  civilized  and  enlightened  world." 

We  have  thus  traced  the  course  of  events  in  the  Southern 
States  (luring  the  three  raonths  that  succeeded  the  election  of 
President  Lincoln.  Let  us  now  see  what  took  place  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  same  time.  Congress  met  on  the  3d  of 
December  and  the  Message  of  President  Buchanan  was  at  onco 
sent  in.  That  document  ascribed  the  discontent  of  the  Southern 
States  to  the  alleged  fact  that  the  violent  agitation  in  the  North 
against  slavery  had  created  disaffection  among  the  slaves,  and 
created  apprehensions  of  servile  insurrection.     The  President 
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vindicated  tHe  hostile  action  of  the  South,  assuming  that  it  was 
prompted  hy  these  apprehensions ;  but  went  on  to  show  that 
there  was  no  right  on  the  part  of  any  State  to  secede  from  tbo 
Union,  while  at  the  same  time  he  contended  that  the  General 
Government  had  no  right  to  make  war  on  any  State  for  the 
purpose' of  preventing  it  from  seceding,  and  closed  this  portion 
of  his  Messi^e  by  recommending  an  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  should  explicitly  recognize  the  right  of  property 
in  slaves,  and  provide  for  the  protection  of  that  right  in  all  the 
territories  of  the  United  States.  The  belief  that  the  people  of 
iSouth  Carolina  would  make  an  attempt  to  seize  one  or  more 
of  the  forts  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  created  considerable 
uneasiness  at  Washington ;  and  on  the  9th  of  December  the 
Representatives  from  that  State  wrote  to  the  President  ex- 
pressing their  "  strong  convictions"  that  no  such  attempt  would 
be  made  previous  to  the  action  of  the  State  Convention,  ^^ pro- 
vided that  no  re-enforcements  should  be  sent  into  those  forts, 
and  their  relative  military  status  shall  remain  as  at  present." 
On  the  10th  of  December  Howell  Cobb  resigned  his  office  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  on  the  14th  Gen.  Cass  resigned 
as  Secretary  of  State.  The  latter  resigned  because  the  Presi- 
dent refused  to  re-enforce  the  forts  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston. 
On  the  20th  the  State  of  South  Carolina  passed  the  ordinance 
of  secession,  and  on  the  26th  Major  Anderson  transferred  his 
garrisoi^  from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter.  On  the  29th 
John  B.  Floyd  resigned  his  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  alleging 
that  the  action  of  Major  Anderson  was  in  violation  of  pledges 
given  by  the  Government  that  the  military  status  of  the  forts 
at  Charleston  should  remain  unchanged,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  declined  to  allow  him  to  issue  an  order,  for  which  he 
had  applied  on  the  27th,  to  withdraw  the  garrison  from  the 
harbor  of  Charleston.  On  the  29th  of  December,  Messrs. 
Barnwell,  Adams,  and  Orr  arrived  at  Washington,  as  Commis- 
sioners from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  at  once  opened  a 
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correspondence  with  President  Buchanan,  asking  for  the  delir- 
ery  of  the  forts  and  other  government  property  at  Charleston 
to  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina.  The  President  replied 
on  the  30th,  reviewing  the  whole  question — stating  that  in  re- 
moving from  Fort  Moultrie  Major  Anderson  acted  solely  on 
his  own  responsibility,  and  that  his  first  impulse  on  hearing  of 
it  was  to  order  him  to  return,  but  that  the  occupation  of  the 
fort  by  South  Carolina  and  the  seizure  of  the  arsenal  at  Charles- 
ton had  rendered  this  impossible.  The  Commissioners  replied 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1861,  insisting  that  the  President  had 
pledged  himself  to  maintain  the  status  of  affairs  in  Charleston 
harbor  previous  to  the  removal  of  Major  Anderson  from  Fort 
Moultrie,  and  calling  on  him  to  redeem  this  pledge.  This 
communication  the  President  returned. 

On  the  8th  of  January  the  President  sent  a  Message  to  Con- 
gress, calling  their  attention  to  the  condition  of  public  affairs, 
declaring  that  while  he  had  no  right  to  make  aggressive  war 
upon  any  State,  it  was  his  right  and  his  duty  to  *'  use  military 
force  defensively  against  those  who  resist  the  Federal  officers 
in  the  execution  of  their  legal  functions,  and  against  those  who 
assail  the  property  of  the  Federal  Government;" — ^but  throw- 
ing the  whole  responsibility  of  meeting  the  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies of  the  occasion  upon  Congress.  On  the  same  day  Jacob 
Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  resigned  his  o£Sce  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  because  the  Star  of  the  West  had  been  sent  on  the  5th, 
by  order  of  the  Government,  with  supplies  for  Fort  Sumter,  in 
violation,  as  he  alleged,  of  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet.  On 
the  10th,  P.  F.  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  who  had  replaced 
Howell  Cobb  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Gen.  John  A.  Dix,  of  New  York. 

The  debates  and  the  action  of  Congress  throughout  the  ses- 
sion related  mainly  to  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  two 
sections.  The  discussion  opened  on  the  3d  of  December  as 
soon  as  the  President's  Message  had  been  read.    The  Southern 
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Senators  generally  treated  the  election  of  the  previous  Novem- 
ber as  having  been  a  virtual  decision  against  the  equality  and 
rights  of  the  slaveholding  States.  The  Republican  members 
disavowed  this  construction,  and  proclaimed  their  willingness  to 
adopt  any  just  and  proper  measures  which  would  quiet  the 
apprehensions  of  the  South,  while  they  insisted  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  Constitution  should  be  maintained,  and  the  constitu- 
tional election  of  a  President  should  be  respected.  At  the 
opening  of  the  session  Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  in  the  Senate 
moved  the  reference  of  that  portion  of  the  President's  Message 
which  related  to  the  sectional  difficulties  of  the  countrj^  to  a 
select  committee  of  thirteen.  This  resolution  being  adopted, 
Mr.  Crittenden  immediately  afterwards  introduced  a  series  of 
joint  resolutions,  embodying  what  came  to  be  known  after- 
wards as  the  Crittenden  Compromise — proposing  to  submit  to 
the  action  of  the  people  of  the  several  States  the  following 
amendments  to  the  Constitution : 

1.  Prohibiting  slavery  in  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States  north 
of  360  3o'j  and  protecting  it  as  property  in  all  territory  south  of  that 
line  ;  and  admitting  into  the  Union,  with  or  without  slavery  as  its  Con- 
stitution might  provide,  any  State  that  might  be  formed  out  of  such  ter- 
ritory, whenever  its  population  should  be  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a 
member  of  Congress. 

2.  Prohibiting  Congress  from  abolishing  slavery  in  places  under  its 
exclusive  jurisdiction  within  Slave  States. 

3.  Prohibiting  Congress  from  abolishing  slavery  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  so  long  as  slavery  should  exist  in  Virginia  or  Maryland ; 
or  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  or  without  just  compensation 
to  the  owners. 

4.  Prohibiting  Congress  from  hindering  the  transportation  of  slaves 
from  one  State  to  another,  or  to  a  territory  in  which  slavery  is  allowed. 

5.  Providing  that  where  a  fugitive  slave  is  lost  to  his  owner  by 
violent  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  process  of  the  law  for  his  re- 
covery, the  United  States  shall  pay  to  said  owner  his  full  value,  and 
may  recover  the  same  from  the  county  in  which  such  rescue  occurred. 

6.  These  provisions  were  declared  to  be  unchangeable  by  any  future 
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ameDdment  of  the  Constitalaoii,  as  were  alBO  the  existiiig  artidefl  relatiog 

to  the  representdtioQ  of  ahives  and  the  surrender  of  fugitives. 

Besides  these  proposed  amendments  of  the  Constitution  Mr. 
Crittenden's  resolutions  embodied  certain  declarations  in  af- 
firmance of  the  constitutionality  and  binding  force  of  the 
fugitive  slave  law — ^recorb mending  the  repeal  by  the  States  of 
all  bills,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  hinder  the  execution  of 
that  law,  proposing  to  amend  it  by  equalizing  its  fees,  and 
urging  the  effectual  execution  of  the  law  for  the  suppression  of 
the  African  slave  trade. 

These  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Thir- 
teen, ordered  on  Mr.  Powell's  motion,  and  composed  of  the 
following  Senators: 

Messrs.  Powell,  Hunter,  Crittenden,  Seward,  Toombs,  Douglas,  Col- 
lamer,  Davis,  Wade,  Bigler,  Rice,  Doolittle,  and  Grimes. 

On  the  dlst  of  December,  this  Committee  reported  that 
they  ^'  bad  not  been  able  to  agree  upon  any  general  plan  of 
adjustment."  The  whole  subject  was  nevertheless  discussed 
over  and  over  again  during  the  residue  of  the  session  ;  but  no 
final  action  was  taken  until  the  very  day  of  its  close.  On 
the  21st  of  January,  Messrs.  Yulee  and  Mallory,  of  Florida, 
resigned  their  seats  in  the  Senate  because  their  State  had 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  and  on  the  28th  Mr.  I  verso  n, 
of  Georgia,  followed  their  example.  Messrs.  Clay  and  Fitz- 
patrick,  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  followed 
next,  and  on  the  4th  of  February  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Ben- 
jamin, of  Louisiana,  also  took  their  leave. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  debates  took  the  same 
general  direction  as  in  the  Senate.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
session  a  resolution  was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  145  to  38,  to 
refer  so  much  of  the  President's  Message  as  related  to  the 
perilous  condition  of  the  country,  to  a  committee  of  one  from 
each  State.    This  committee  was  appointed  as  follows : 
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Oorwin  of  Ohio.  Dunn  of  Indiana. 

ICillBon  of  y irginia.  Taylor  of  Louisiana. 

Adams  of  Massachusetts.  Davis  of  Mississippi. 

Winslow  of  North  Carolina.  Kellogg  of  Illinois. 

Humphrey  of  New  York.  Houston  of  Alabama . 

Boyoe  of  South  Carolina.  Morse  of  Mwne. 

Campbell  of  Pennsylvania.  Phelps  of  Missouri. 

Love  of  Georgia.  Bust  of  Arlcansas. 

Ferry  of  Connectic  ut.  Howard  of  Michigan. 

Davis  of  Maryland.  Hawkins  of  Floridab 

Robinson  of  Rhode  Island.  Hamilton  of  Texas. 

Whitely  of  Delaware.  Washburn  of  Wisconsin. 

Tappan  of  New  Hampshire.  Curtis  of  Iowa. 

Stratton  of  New  Jersey.  Birch  of  Califomia. 

Bristow  of  Kentucky.  Wlodom  of  Minnesota. 

Morrill  of  Vermont.  Stark  of  Oregon. 
Nelson  of  Tennessee. 

A  great  variety  of  resohitiona  were  offered  and  referred  to 
this  committee.  In  a  few  days  the  committee  reported  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  resolutions,  and  recommended  their  adoption : 

Resolved  hy  ihe  Senate  and  Bouse  of  RepreftentaMves  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  ossemNed^  That  all  attempts  on  the  parts  of  the 
Legislatures  of  any  of  the  States  to  obstruct  or  hinder  the  recovery  and 
surrender  of  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  are  in  derogation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  inconsistent  with  the  comity  and 
good  neighborhood  that  should  prevail  among  the  several  States,  and 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  Union. 

Resolved,  That  the  several  States  be  respectfully  requested  to  cause 
Iheir  statutes  to  be  revised,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  any  of  them  are 
in  conflict  with  or  tend  to  embarrass  or  hinder  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  second  section  of 
the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  the  deliv- 
ering up  of  persons  held  to  labor  by  the  laws  of  any  State  and  escaping 
therefrom;  and  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  earnestly 
request  that  all  enactments  having  such  tendency  be  forthwith  re- 
pealed, as  required  by  a  just  sense  of  constitutional  obligations,  and  by 
a  due  regard  for  the  peace  of  the  Republic ;  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  requested  to  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the 
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Goyemors  of  the  seyeral  States,  with  a  request  that  they  wiU  lay  tbo 
same  before  the  Legislatures  thereof  respectively. 

Resolved^  That  we  recognize  slavery  as  now  existing  in  fifteen  of  the 
United  States  by  the  usa^s  and  laws  of  those  States ;  and  we  recog- 
nize no  authority,  legally  or  otherwise,  outside  of  a  State  where  it  so 
exists,  to  mterfere  with  slaves  or  slavery  in  such  States,  in  disregard  of 
the  rights  of  their  owners  or  the  peace  of  society. 

Resolved^  That  we  recognize  the  justice  and  propriety  of  a  faithful 
execution  of  the  Constitution,  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  on 
the  subject  of  fugitive  slaves,  or  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  and 
discountenance  all  mobs  or  hinderances  to  the  execution  of  such  laws, 
and  that  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

Resolved^  That  we  recognize  no  such  ooniUcting  elements  in  its  com- 
position, or  sufBcient  cause  from  any  source,  for  a  dissolution  of  this 
Government;  that  we  were  not  sent  here  to  destroy,  but  to  sustain 
and  harmonize  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  see  that  equal 
justice  is  done  to  all  parts  of  the  same ;  and  finally,  to  perpetuate  its 
existence  on  terms  of  equality  and  justice  to  all  the  States. 

Resolved,  That  a  faithful  observance,  on  the  part  of  all  the  States,  of 
an  their  constitutional  obligations  to  each  other  and  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, is  essential  to  the  peace  of  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce 
the  Federal  laws,  protect  the  Federal  property,  and  preserve  the  Union 
of  these  States. 

Resolved,  That  each  State  be  requested  to  revise  its  statutes,  and,  if 
necessary,  so  to  amend  the  same  as  to  secure,  without  legislation  by 
Congress,  to  citizens  of  other  States  travelling  therein,  the  same  protec- 
tion as  citizens  of  such  State  enjoy;  and  also  to  protect  the  citizens  of 
other  States  travelling  or  sojourning  therein  against  popular  violence  or 
illegal  summary  punishment,  without  trial  in  due  form  of  law,  for  im- 
puted crimes. 

Resolved,  That  each  State  be  also  respectfully  requested  to  enact  such 
laws  as  will  prevent  and  punish  any  attempt  whatever  in  such  State  to 
recognize  or  set  on  foot  the  lawless  invasion  of  any  other  State  or  Ter- 
ritory. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  transmit  copies  of 
the  foregoing  resolutions  to  the  Governors  of  the  several  States, 
with  a  request  that  they  bo  communicated  to  their  respective  Legis- 
latures. 


These  resolutions  were  intenjded  and  admirably  calcnlated 
to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  the  people  of  the  slavoholding 
States  as  to  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  interfere  with  Slavery,  or  withhold  from  them 
any  of  their  constitational  rights ;  and  in  a  House  controlled 
by  a  large  Republican  majority,  they  were  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  ayes  136,  noes  53.  Not  content  with  this  effort  to  satisfy 
all  just  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  States,  the 
same  committee  reported  the  following  resolution,  recom- 
mending such  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  should 
put  it  forever  out  of  the  power  of  the  Government  or  people 
of  the  United  States  to  interfere  with  Slavery  in  any  of  the 
States : 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  SepresentaUves  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  bol^  HoiuieB  oon- 
curring),  That  the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures,  shaQ 
be  valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  part  of  the  said  CSonstitution, 
namely: 

Art  12.  No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Constitution  which  will 
authorize,  or  give  to  Congress  the  power  to  abolish  or  interfere,  within 
any  State,  with  tlie  domestic  institutions  thereof,  including  that  of  per^ 
sons  held  to  labor  or  service  by  the  laws  of  said  State. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  133  to  65 — ^more 
than  two-thirds  in  its  favor.  This  closed  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  this  session  on  this  important 
subject,  though  it  had  previously  adopted,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  the  following  declaratory  resolution : — 

Eesdked,  That  neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  the  people,  or  the 
governments  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  have  the  right  to  legislate 
upon  or  interfere  with  Slavery  in  any  of  the  slaveholding  States  in  the 
Union. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  was  somewhat  modified  by  the 
intervening  action  of  a  Peace  Conference,  which  assembled  at 
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Washington  on  the  4th  of  Febraarj,  in  pursuance  of  a  recom- 
mendation  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  embodied  in  reRolutions 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  that  State  on  the  19th 
of  January.  It  consisted  of  delegates,  133  in  number,  from 
21  States — none  of  those  which  had  seceded  being  repre- 
sented. John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  was  appointed  president, 
and  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  from  each  State,  was  ap- 
pointed, with  authority  to  '^  report  what  they  may  deem  right, 
necessary,  and  proper  to  restore  harmony  and  preserve  the 
Union."  On  the  16th  of  February  the  committee  reported  a 
series  of  resolutions,  in  seven  sections,  which  were  discussed 
and  amended,  one  by  one,  until  the  afternoon  of  the  26th, 
when  the  vote  was  taken  upon  them  as  amended,  in  succes- 
sion, with  the  following  results : 

Section  L  In  all  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States,  north  of 
the  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minntes  of  north  latltadc,  in- 
voluntary  servitude,  except  in  punishment  of  crime,  is  prohibited.  In 
all  the  present  territory  sonth  of  that  line,  the  status  of  persons  held  to 
involuntary  service  or  labor,  as  it  now  exists,  shall  not  be  changed ;  nor 
shall  any  law  be  passed  by  Congress  or  the  Territorial  Legislature  to 
hinder  or  prevent  the  taking  of  such  persons  from  any  of  the  States  of 
this  Union  to  said  territory,  nor  to  impair  the  rights  arising  from  said  re- 
lation ;  bnt  the  same  shdll  be  subject  to  judicial  cognizance  in  the  Federal 
Courts,  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  When  any  territory 
north  or  south  of  said  line,  within  such  boundary  as  Congress  may  pre- 
scribe, shall  contain  a  population  equal  to  that  required  for  a  member  of 
Congress,  it  shall,  if  its  form  of  government  be  republican,  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  with  or  with- 
out involuntary  .servitude  as  the  constitution  of  such  State  may  provide. 

The  TOte  on  the  adoption  of  the  section  was  as  follows: 

Ayes. — Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  Tennessee— 8. 

Nobs. — Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Missouri, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Virginia— 11. 

So  its  adoption  was  not  agreed  to. 

A  reconsideration  of  this  vote  was  called  for  by  the  delegates  from 
Illinois  and  agreed  to,  14  to  5.  On  the  next  day  the  question  was  again 
taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  section,  with  the  foUo^ving  result: 
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Atbs. — Delaware  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maiyland,  New  JexBey,  OUo, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee— 9. 

Noes. — Ck>nnecticat,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Virginia — 8. 

Thus  the  section  was  adopted. 

It  was  stated  by  the  members  from  New  York,  when  the  State  waa 
called,  that  one  of  their  number,  D.  D.  Field,  was  absent,  and  the  del- 
egation was  divided.  Thus  New  York,  Indiana,  and  Kansas  were 
divided. 

The  adoption  of  the  aeoond  section  was  then  moved;  it  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  2.  No  territoiy  shall  be  acquired  by  the  United  States,  except 
by  dlscoveiy,  and  for  naval  and  commercial  stations,  depots,  and  transit 
routes,  without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  all  the  Senators  from 
States  which  allow  involimtary  servitude,  and  a  minority  of  all  the  Sena- 
tors from  States  which  prohibit  that  relation ;  nor  shall  territory  be  ac- 
quired by  treaty,  unless  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  Senators  from  eacli 
class  of  States  hereinbefore  mentioned  be  cast  as  a  part  of  the  two-thirds 
majority  necessary  to  the  ratification  of  such  treaty. 

The  vot«  on  this  section  was  as  follows: 

Ayes.— Delaware,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Virginia— 11. 

Nobs.— Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North  Car- 
olina, New  Hampshire,  Vermont— 8. 

New  York  and  Kansas  were  divided. 

The  adoption  of  section  three  of  the  report,  with  the  amendments, 
was  next  moved.    The  amended  section  was  as  follows: 

Section  8.  Neither  the  Constitution  nor  any  amendment  thereof  shaU 
be  construed  to  give  Congress  power  to  regulate,  abolish,  or  control, 
within  any  State,  the  relation  established  or  recognized  by  the  laws 
thereof  touching  persons  held  to  labor  or  involuntary  service  therein,  nor 
to  interfere  with  or  abolish  involuntary  service  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia without  the  consent  of  Maryland  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
owners,  or  making  the  owners  who  do  not  consent  just  compensation ; 
nor  the  power  to  interfere  with  or  prohibit  representatives  and  others 
from  bringing  with  them  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  retaining  and 
taking  away,  persons  so  held  to  labor  or  service ;  nor  the  power  to  in- 
terfere with  or  abolish  involuntary  service  in  places  under  tlie  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  within  those  States  and  Territories 
where  the  same  is  established  or  recognized ;  nor  the  power  to  prohibit 
the  removal  or  transportation  of  persons  held  to  labor  or  involuntary 
service  in  any  State  or  territory  of  the  United  States  to  any  other  State  or 
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territoiy  thereof  where  It  is  established  or  recognized  by  law  or  usage* 
and  the  right  during  transportation,  by  sea  or  riyer,  of  touching  at  porta, 
shores,  and  landings,  and  of  landing  in  case  of  distress,  shall  exist;  bat 
not  the  right  of  transit  in  or  through  any  State  or  territoiy,  or  of  sale  or 
trafiSc,  against  the  law  thereof.    Nor  shaU  Congress  have  power  to 

I         SQfhoiize  any  higher  rate  of  taxation  on  persons  held  to  labor  or  fer?ic6 

I         than  on  land. 

The  rote  on  the  adoption  of  the  section  was  as  foHows : 

•  Atks.— Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey; 

North  Carolina,  Ohio,  FennsylTania,  Rhode   Island,  Tennessee,  Vir. 

I         giiiiar-12. 

Nobs.— Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachiisetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont^— 7. 

So  the  section  was  adopted.    Kansas  and  New  York  were  divided. 
The  adoption  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  report,  aa  amended,  waa 
then  moved;  it  was  as  follows: 

SscnoN  4.  The  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Constitution  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  any  of  the 
States,  by  appropriate  legislation,  and  through  the  action  of  their  judicial 
and  ministerial  officers,  from  enforcing  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from 
labor  to  the  person  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  is  due. 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  this  section  was  as  follows : 

Atbs. — Connecticut,  Delaware,  Blinols,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
MiBsoun.  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvaiiia,  Rhode 
Island,  Tenneasee,  Vermont,  Virginia— 16.  •' 

No]ss.~Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire — 1 

Thus  the  section  was  adopted,   Kansas  and  New  York  were  divided. 

The  adoption  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  report  as  amended  was  then 
moved ;  it  was  as  follows : 

Section  5.  The  foreign  slave-trade  is  hereby  forever  prohibited,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
slaves,  coolies,  or  persons  held  to  service  or  labor  into  the  United  States 
and  the  Territories  from  places  beyond  the  limits  thereof! 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  this  section  resulted  as  follows  : 

Atbs. — Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maiyland^ 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Khode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Kansas — 16. 

NoES.^Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  Virginia— 5. 

The  section  was  thus  adopted. 

A  motion  was  next  made  to  adopt  the  sixth  section  as  amended;  it 
was  as  follows: 

Section  6.  The  first,  third,  and  fifth  sections,  together  with  this  sec- 
tion of  these  amendments,  and  the  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section 
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of  fhe  first  article  of  the  ConBtitation,  and  the  third  paragraph  of  the  • 
second  section  of  the  fourth  article  thereof^  shall  not  be  amended  or  abol- 
ished without  the  consent  of  all  the  States. 

The  vote  on  this  section  was  as  follows : 

Aybs.— Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Pennsylyania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Kansas— 11. 

Nobs. — Connecticut,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North  Caro- 
lina, New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Yiiginia — 0. 

New  York  was  divided.    So  this  section  was  adopted. 

The  motion  was  then  made  to  adopt  the  seventh  and  last  section  as 
amended ;  it  was  as  follows : 

Section  7.  Congress  shall  provide  by  law  that  the  United  States  shall 
pay  to  the  owner  the  fall  value  of  his  fugitive  from  labor,  in  all  cases 
where  the  marshal  or  other  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  arrest  such  fugi- 
tive, was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  violence  or  intimidation,  from  mobs 
or  other  riotous  assemblages,  or  when,  after  arrest,  such  fugitive  was  res- 
cued by  like  violence  or  intimidation,  and  the  owner  thereby  deprived  <^ 
the  same ;  and  the  acceptance  of  such  payment  shall  preclude  the  owner 
from  further  claim  to  such  fugitive.  Congress  shall  provide  by  law  for 
securing  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States. 

The  vote  on  tills  section  was  as  follows : 

Atbs. — Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Kentucky.  Mairland,  New  Jersey, 
^New  Hampshire,  Uki9,  Fennsylvama,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Kan- 
sas— 12. 

Noes.— Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maine,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Vermont, 
Viiginiar-7. 

Thus  the  last  section  was  adopted.    New  York  was  divided. 

The  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  was  then  moved  by  Mr. 
Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania : 

Seaolvedf  As  the  sense  of  this  Convention,  that  the  highest  political 
duty  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  his  allegiance  to  the  Federal 
Government  created  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
no  State  of  this  Union  has  any  constitutional  righ*  to  secede  therefrom, 
or  to  absolve  the  citizens  of  such  State  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

It  was  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table.  The  vote  was  as 
follows : 

Ayes.— Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Tennessee.  Vlrginia^9. 

Noes.— Connecticut,  DUnois,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Kan- 
sas-^ia. 
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Some  amendments  were  then  offered  and  laid  on  the  table,  when  its 
indefinite  postponement  was  moved  and  carried  by  the  following  vote: 

Ates. — ^Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Virginia— 10. 

Noes. — Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvaniar— 7. 

l^ew  York  was  divided. 

The  following   preamble  was  then  offered  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  and 
agreed  to: 
Jb  ike  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

The  Convention  assembled  upon  the  invitation  of  the  State  of  VIn?i»la 
to  a^ust  the  unhappy  differences  which  now  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
Union  and  threaten  its  continuance,  make  known  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  that  their  body  convened  in  the  city  of  Washington  on 
the  4th  instant,  and  continued  in  session  until  the  27th. 

There  were  in  the  body,  when  action  was  taken  upon  that  which  is 
here  submitted,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  commissioners,  represent- 
ing the  following  States :  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas. 

They  have  approved  what  is  herewith  submitted,  and  respectAilly  re- 
quest that  your  honorable  body  will  submit  it  to  conventions  in  the 
States  as  an  article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

I  In  the  Senate,  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  a  communication 

I  was  received  from  the  President  of  the  Peace  Congress,  com- 
municating the  resolutions  thus  adopted  in  that  body.  They 
were  at  once  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Crit- 
tenden,  Bigler,  Thomson,  Seward,  and  Trumbull.  The  next 
day  they  were  reported  to  the  Senate  for  its  adoption,  Messrs. 

j  Seward  and  Trumbull,  the  minority  of  the  Committee,  dissent- 
ing from  the  majority,  and  proposing  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  to  express  their  will  in 
regard  to  calling  a  Convention  for  amending  the  Constitution. 
The  question  then  came  up  on  adopting  the  resolutions  of 
the  Peace  Conference.     Mr.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  moved  to 

!  substitute  the  first  of  Mr.  Crittenden's  resolutions  for  the  first 
of  those  reported  by  the  Committee.     Mr.  Crittenden  opposed 
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it,  and  arged  the  adoption  of  tbe  propositions  of  tbe  Peace 
Conference  in  preference  to  his  own.  Mr.  Mason,  of  Vii^inia, 
opposed  the  resolutions  of  the  Peace  Conference,  on  the  gronnd 
that  it  would  not  satisfy  the  South.  Mr.  Baker,  of  Oregon, 
advocated  it.  Mr.  Green,  of  Missonri,  opposed  it  as  surren- 
dering every  Southern  principle,  in  which  he  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Lane,  of  Oregon. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  Mr.  Douglas  gave  a  new 
turn  to  the  form  of  tbe  proceedings  of  tbe  Senate,  by  moving 
to  take  up  tbe  resolution  adopted  by  tbe  House  to  amend  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  prohibit  forever  any  interference  with 
slavery  in  the  States.  This  motion  was  carried.  Mr.  Pugh 
moved  to  amend  by  substituting  for  tbis  resolution  tbe  resolu- 
tions of  Mr.  Crittenden.  Tbis  was  rejected — ^ayes  14,  noes 
26.  Mr.  Brigham,  of  Michigan,  next  moved  to  substitute  a 
resolution  against  any  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  and  in 
favor  of  enforcing  tbe  laws.  This  was  rejected — ayes  13,  noes 
25.  Mr.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  then  moved  to  substitute  the  reso- 
lution of  Messrs.  Seward  and  Trumbull,  as  the  minority  of  tbe 
Select  Committee,  calling  on  the  State  Legislatures  to  express 
tbeir  will  in  regard  to  calling  a  Convention  to  amend  the 
Constitution.  Tbis  was  rejected — ^ayes  14,  noes  25.  Tbe 
propositions  of  the  Peace  Conference  were  tben  moved  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  and  rejected — ayes  3,  noes  34. 
Mr.  Crittenden's  resolutions  were  tben  taken  up,  and  lost  by 
tbe  following  vote : 

Atks. — Messrs.  Bayard,  Bright,  Bigler,  Crittenden,  Doug- 
las, Gwin,  Hunter,  Johnson  of  Tenn.,  Kennedy,  Lane, 
Latham,  Mason,  Nicholson,  Polk,  Pugh,  Bice,  Sebastian, 
Thomson,  and  Wigfall — 19. 

Noes. — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bingham,  Chandler,- Clark,  Dixon, 
Doolittle,  Durkee,  Fessenden,  Foote,  Foster,  Grimes,- Harlan, 
King,  Morrill,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Wilkinson^ 
and  Wilson — 20. 
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The  resolntioDs  were  thus  lost  in  conseqaence  of  the  with- 
drawal of  Senators  from  the  disaffected  States.  The  question 
was  then  taken  on  the  House  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  prohibit  forever  any  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  interfering  with  slavery  in  any  State,  and  the 
resolution  was  adopted  by  a  two -thirds  vote— ayes  24,  nays 
12. 

This  closed  the  action  of  Congress  upon  this  important 
subjcjct.  It  was  strongly  Republican  in  both  branches,  yet  it 
had  done  every  thing  consistent  with  its  sense  of  justice  and 
fidelity  to  the  Constitution  to  disarm  the  apprehensions  of  tho 
Sonthern  States,  and  to  remove  all  provocation  for  their  ny 
sistance  to  the  incoming  administration.  It  l^d  given  tho 
strongest  possible  pledge  that  it  had  no  intention  of  inter- 
fering with  slavery  in  any  State,  by  amending  the  Constitution 
so  as  to  make  such  interference  forever  impossible.  It  created 
governments  for  three  new  Territories,  Nevada,  Dakotah,  and 
Colorado,  and  passed  no  law  excluding  slavery  from  any  one 
of  them.  It  had  severely  censured  the  legislation  of  some 
of  the  Northern  States  intended  to  hinder  the  recovery  of 
fugitives  from  labor ;  and  in  response  to  its  expressed  wishes, 
Rhode  Island  repealed  its  laws  of  that  character,  and  Vermont, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Wisconsin,  had  the  subject  under 
consideration,  and  were  ready  to  take  similar  action.  Yet  all 
this  had  no  effect  whatever  in  changing  or  checking  the  seces- 
sion movement  in  the  Southern  States. 
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Oorwin  of  Ohio.  Dunn  of  Indiana. 

Millson  of  Virginia.  Taylor  of  Louisiana. 

Adams  of  Massachusetts.  Davis  of  Mississippi 

Winslow  of  North  Carolina.  Kellogg  of  Illinois. 

Humphrey  of  New  York.  Houston  of  Alabama . 

Boyce  of  South  Carolina.  Morse  of  Maine. 

Campbell  of  Pennsylvania.  Phelps  of  Missouri. 

Love  of  Greorgia.  Rust  of  Arkansas. 

Ferry  of  Connectic  ut  Howard  of  Michigan. 

Davis  of  Maryland.  Hawkins  of  Florida. 

Robinson  of  Rhode  Island.  Hamilton  of  Texas. 

Whitely  of  Delaware.  Washburn  of  Wisconsin. 

Tappan  of  New  Hampshire.  Curtis  of  Iowa. 

Stratton  of  New  Jersey.  Birch  of  California. 

Bristow  of  Kentucky.  Wiudom  of  Minnesota. 

Morrill  of  Vermont.  Stark  of  Oregon. 
Nelson  of  Tennessee. 

A  great  variety  of  resolutions  were  offered  and  referred  to 
this  committee.  In  a  few  days  the  committee  reported  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  resolutions,  and  recommended  their  adoption : 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  Souse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  attempts  on  the  parts  of  the 
Legislatures  of  any  of  the  States  to  obstruct  or  hinder  the  recovery  and 
surrender  of  fug^itives  from  service  or  labor,  are  in  derogation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  inconsistent  with  the  comity  and 
good  neighborhood  that  should  prevail  among  the  several  States,  and 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  Union. 

Resolved^  That  the  several  States  be  respectfbUy  requested  to  cause 
their  statutes  to  be  revised,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  any  of  them  are 
in  conflict  with  or  tend  to  embarrass  or  hinder  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  second  section  of 
the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  the  deliv- 
ering up  of  persons  held  to  labor  by  the  laws  of  any  State  and  escaping 
therefrom;  and  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  earnestly 
request  that  all  enactments  having  such  tendency  be  forthwith  re- 
pealed, as  required  by  a  just  sense  of  constitutional  obligations,  and  by 
a  due  regard  for  the  peace  of  the  Republic;  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  requested  to  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the 
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GoTemoTS  of  the  several  States,  with  a  request  that  they  wiU  lay  the 
same  before  the  Legislatares  thereof  respectively. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  slavery  as  now  existing  in  fifteen  of  the 
United  States  by  the  usa^s  and  laws  of  those  States ;  and  we  recog- 
nize no  authority,  legally  or  otherwise,  outside  of  a  State  where  it  so 
exists,  to  interfere  with  slaves  or  slavery  in  such  States,  in  disregard  of 
the  rights  of  their  owners  or  the  peace  of  society. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  justice  and  propriety  of  a  faitliful 
execution  of  the  Constitution,  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  on 
the  subject  of  fugitive  slaves,  or  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  and 
discountenance  all  mobs  or  hinderanoes  to  the  execution  of  such  laws, 
and  that  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  no  such  conflicting  elements  in  its  com- 
position, or  sufficient  cause  from  any  source,  for  a  dissolution  of  this 
Government ;  that  we  were  not  sent  here  to  destroy,  but  to  sustain 
and  harmonize  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  see  that  equal 
justice  is  done  to  all  parts  of  the  same ;  and  finally,  to  perpetuate  its 
existence  on  terms  of  equality  and  justice  to  aU  the  States. 

Resolved,  That  a  faithful  observance,  on  the  part  of  all  the  States,  of 
aU  their  constitutional  obligations  to  each  other  and  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, is  essential  to  the  peace  of  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce 
the  Federal  laws,  protect  the  Federal  property,  and  preserve  the  Union 
of  these  States. 

Resoloed,  That  each  State  be  requested  to  revise  its  statutes,  and,  if 
necessary,  so  to  amend  the  same  as  to  secure,  without  legislation  by 
Ck)ngres8,  to  citizens  of  other  States  travelling  therein,  the  same  protec- 
tion as  citizens  of  such  State  enjoy ;  and  also  to  protect  the  citizens  of 
other  States  travelling  or  sojourning  therein  against  popular  violence  or 
illegal  summary  punishment,  without  trial  in  due  form  of  law,  for  im- 
puted crimes. 

Resolved,  That  each  State  be  also  respectfully  requested  to  enact  such 
laws  as  will  prevent  and  punish  any  attempt  whatever  in  such  State  to 
recognize  or  set  on  foot  the  lawless  invasion  of  any  other  State  or  Ter- 
ritory. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  transmit  copies  of 
the  foregoing  resolutions  to  the  Governors  of  the  several  States, 
with  a  request  that  they  bo  communioated  to  their  respective  Legis- 
latures. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

FROM   8PRINOTISLD   TO    WASHINGTON. 

From  the  date  of  his  election,  Mr.  Lincoln  maintsuned 
silence  on  the  afiairs  of  the  country.  The  government  was  to 
remain  for  three  months  longer  in  the  hands  of  Mr*  Buchanan, 
and  the  new  President  did  not  deem  it  becoming  or  proper  for 
him  to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  the  regular  discharge  of  its 
duties  and  responsibilities.  On  the  11th  of  February,  1861, 
he  left  his  home  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  accompanied  to  the 
railroad  d6p6t  by  a  large  concourse  of  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, whom  he  bade  farewell  in  the  following  words : 

My  Friends:  No  one  not  in  my  position  can  appreciate  the  sadness  I 
feel  at  this  parting.  To  this  people  I  owe  all  that  I  am.  Here  I  have 
lived  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  here  my  children  were  bom, 
and  here  one  of  them  lies  buried.  I  know  not  how  soon  I  ^hall  see  you 
again.  A  duty  devolves  upon  me  whioh  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  that 
which  has  devolved  upon  any  other  man  since  the  days  of  Washington. 
He  never  would  have  succeeded  except  for  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence, 
upon  which  he  at  all  times  relied.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  succeed  without 
the  same  Divine  aid  which  sustained  him,  and  on  the  same  Almighty 
Being  I  place  my  reliance  for  support,  and  I  hope  you,  my  friends,  will 
aU  pray  that  I  may  receive  that  Divine  assistance,  without  which  I  can- 
not succeed,  but  with  which,  success  is  certain.  Again  I  bid  you  all 
an  affectionate  farewell. 

As  the  train  passed  through  the  country  the  President  was 
greeted  with  hearty  cheers  and  good  wishes  by  the  thousands 
who  assembled  at  the  railway  stations  along  the  route.  Party 
spirit  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  the  cheers  were 
always  given  for  "  Lincoln  and  the  Constitution."     At  Tolono 
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be  appeared  npon  the  plaifonn,  and  in  response  to  the  applftOM 

which  hailed  his  appearance,  he  said : 

I  am  leaving  you  on  an  errand  of  national  importance,  attended,  as 
70U  are  aware,  with  oonsiderable  difficulties.  Let  us  believe,  as  some 
poet  has  expressed  it,  "  Behind  the  doud  the  sun  is  still  ahining/*  I  bid 
70U  an  affectionate  fareweU. 

At  Indianapolis  the  party  was  welcomed  hy  a  salute  of 
thirty-fonr  gnns,  and  the  President-elect  was  received  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  in  person,  and  escorted  to  a  carriage 
in  waiting,  which  proceeded — followed  by  a  procession  of  the 
members  of  both  Hooses  of  the  Legislature,  the  raanicipal 
authorities,  the  military,  and  firemen — ^to  the  Bates  House. 
Appearing  on  the  balcony  of  this  hotel,  Mr.  Linoolh  was 
greeted  by  the  hearty  applause  of  the  large  crowd  which  had 
assembled  in  the  street,  to  which  he  addressed  the  foUowiag 
remarks : 

Gov.  Morion  andFeUow-  Ciiizeru  of  (he  SicUe  of  Indiana  : 

Most  heartily  do  I  thank  jou  for  this  magnificent  reception,  and  while 
I  cannot  take  to  myself  any  share  of  the  oompliment  thus  paid,  more 
than  that  which  pertains  to  a  mere  instrument,  an  accidental  instrument, 
perhaps  I  should  say,  of  a  great  cause,  I  yet  must  look  upon  it  as  a 
most  magnificent  reception,  and  as  suchf  most  heartily  do  thank  you 
for  it  You  have  been  pleased  t9  address  yourself  to  me  chiefly  in 
behalf  of  this  glorious  Union  in  which  we  live,  in  all  of  which  you  have 
my  hearty  sympathy,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  within  my  power,  will  have, 
one  and  inseparably,  my  hearty  consideration;  while  I  do  not  expect, 
upon  this  oocasioD,  or  until  I  get  to  Washington,  to  attempt  any  lengthy 
speech,  I  will  only  say  to  the  salvation  of  the  Umon  there  needs  but 
one  single  thing,  the  hearts  of  a  peopl^like  yours.     [iLpplause.] 

The  people,  when  they  rise  in  mass  in  behalf  of  the  Union  and  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  truly  may  it  be  said,  '*  The  gates  of  hell  cannot 
prevail  against  them."  [Renewed  applause.]  In  all  trying  positions 
in  which  I  shall  be  placed,  and,  doubtless,  I  shall  be  placed  in  many 
such,  my  reliance  vrill  be  placed  upon  you  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States ;  and  I  wish  you  to  remember,  now  and  forever,  that  it  is  your 
business,  and  not  mine ;  that  if  the  union  of  these  States,  and  the  lib- 
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•rties  of  this  people  ehall  be  losti  it  is  but  little  to  any  one  man  of  fifty- 
two  years  of  age,  but  a  great  deal  to  the  thirty  millions  of  people  who 
inhabit  these  United  States,  and  to  their  posterity  in  all  coming  time. 
It  is  your  business  to  rise  up  and  preserve  the  Union  and  liberty  for 
yourselves,  and  not  for  me. 

I  desire  they  should  be  constitutionally  performed.  I,  as  already 
intimated,  am  but  an  accidental  instrument,  temporary,  and  to  serve  but 
for  a  limited  time,  and  I  appeal  to  you  again  to  constantly  bear  in  mind 
that  with  you,  and  not  with  politicians,  not  with  Presidents,  not  with 
ofSoe-seekers,  but  with  you,  is  the  question.  Shall  the  Union  and  shall 
the  liberties  of  this  country  be  preserved  to  the  latest  generations  7 
[Cheers.] 

In  the  evening  the  members  of  the  Legislature  waited  upon 
him  in  a  body  at  his  hotel,  where  one  of  their  number,  on 
behalf  of  the  whole,  and  in  presence  of  a  very  large  assemblage 
of  the  citizens  of  the  place,  made  a  brief  address  of  welcome 
and  congratulation,  which  Mr.  Lincoln  acknowledged  in  the 
following  terms : 

Fellow-Citizens  or  the  State  or  Indiana  :  I  am  here  to  thank  you 
much  for  this  magnificent  welcome,  and  still  more  for  the  generous  sup- 
port given  by  your  State  to  that  political  cause  which  I  think  is  the  true 
and  just  cause  of  the  whole  country  and  the  whole  world. 

Solomon  says  there  is  "a  time  to  keep  silence,"  and  when  men  wran- 
gle by  the  mouth  with  no  certainty  that  they  mean  the  same  thing,  while 
using  the  same  ipord,  it  perhaps  were  as  well  if  they  would  keep  silence, 

The  words  "  coercion"  and  "  invasion"  are  much  used  in  these  days, 
and  often  with  some  temper  and  hot  blood.  Let  us  make  sure,  if  we  can, 
that  we  do  not  misunderstand  the  meaning  of  those  who  use  them.  Let 
ns  get  exact  definitions  of  these  words,  not  from  dictionaries,  but  from 
the  men  themselves,  who  certamly  depreciate  the  tJiings  they  would 
represent  by  the  use  of  words.  "  What,  then,  is  "Coercion  ?"  What  is 
"Invasion?"  Would  the  marching  of  an  army  into  South  Carolina, 
without  the  consent  of  her  people,  and  with  hostile  intent  towards  them; 
be  "invasion?"  I  certainly  think  it  would;  and  it  would  be  "  coercion*' 
also  if  the  South  Carolinians  were  forced  to  submit.  But  if  the  United 
States  should  merely  hold  and  retake  its  own  forts  and  other  property, 
and  collect  the  duties  on  foreign  importations,  or  even  withhold  the 
mails  from  places  where  they  were  habitually  violated,  would  any  or  all 
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tiiflfie  things  be  "inyasion'*  or  ** coercion?'*  Do  our  profeued  lo¥«ra 
of  the  Union,  but  who  spitefully  reaolTe  that  tfaej  will  resist  coereioa 
and  invasion,  understand  that  such  things  as  these  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  would  be  ooerdon  or  invasion  of  a  State?  If  so,  their 
idea  of  means  to  preserve  the  object  of  their  affection  would  seem  ex- 
ceedingly thin  and  airy.  If  sick,  the  Uttle  piUs  of  the  homoeopathists 
would  be  much  too  large  for  it  to  swallow.  In  their  view,  the  Union,  •• 
a  £Eknuly  relation,  would  seem  to  be  no  regular  marriage,  but  a  sort  of 
"free  love"  arrangement,  to  be  maintained  only  on  ''paasional  attrao- 
tion." 

By  the  way,  in  what  consists  the  special  sacredness  of  a  State?  I 
speak  not  of  the  position  assigned  to  a  State  in  the  Union,  by  the  Ooii- 
stitation;  for  that,  by  the  bond,  we  all  recognize.  That  position,  how« 
ever,  a  State  cannot  carry  out  of  the  Union  vrith  it  I  speak  of  that  at- 
snmed  primary  right  of  a  State  to  rule  all  which  is  ku  than  itself  and 
ruin  all  which  is  larger  than  itselfl  If  a  State  and  a  county  in  a  given 
case,  should  be  equsd  in  extent  of  territory,  and  equal  in  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, in  what,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  is  the  State  better  than  the  coun- 
ty ?  Would  an  exchange  of  names  be  an  exchange  of  rigfUB  upon  princi- 
ple ?  On  what  rightful  principle  may  a  State,  being  not  more  than  one- 
fiftieth  part  of  the  nation,  in  soil  and  iK>pulation,  break  up  the  nation  and 
then  coerce  a  proportionally  larger  subdivision  of  itself,  in  the  most  ar- 
bitrary way  ?  What  mysterious  right  to  play  tyrant  is  conferred  on  a 
district  of  country,  with  its  people,  by  merely  calling  it  a  State  ? 

Fellow-citizens,  I  am  not  asserting  any  thing ;  I  am  merely  asking 
questions  for  you  to  consider.    And  now  allow  me  to  bid  you  fareweU. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  Mr.  Lincolw  took  his  departure 
and  arrived  at  Cincinnati  at  about  noon,  having  been  greeted 
along  the  route  by  the  hearty  applause  of  the  thousands  as- 
sembled at  the  successive  stations.  His  reception  at  Cincin- 
nati was  overwhelming.  The  streets  were  so  densely  crowded 
that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the  procession  could 
secure  a  pagpage.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  escorted  to  the  Burnett 
House,  which  had  been  handsomely  decorated  in  honor  of  his 
visit.  He  was  welcomed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city  in  a  few 
remarks,  in  response  to  which  he  said: 

Ma.  Mayor  and  Fbllow-Citizbns  :  I  have  spoken  but  once  before  this 
in  Cincinnati.  That  was  a  year  previous  to  the  late  Presidential  election. 
4* 

\ 
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On  that  occasion,  in  a  playful  manner,  but  with  sincere  words,  I  ad- 
dressed much  of  what  I  said  to  the  Kentuddans.  I  gave  my  opinion 
that  we,  as  Republicans,  would  ultimately  beat  them,  as  Democrats,  but 
that  they  could  postpone  that  result  longer  by  nominating  Senator  Doug- 
las for  the  Presidency  than  they  could  in  any  other  way.  They  did 
not,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  nominate  Mr.  Douglas,  and  the  result 
has  come  certainly  as  soon  as  ever  I  expected.  I  also  told  them  how  I 
expected  they  would  be  treated  after  they  should  have  been  beaten;  and 
I  now  wish  to  call  their  attention  to  what  I  then  said  upon  that  subject. 
I  then  said,  "When  we  do  as  we  say,  beat  you,  you  perhaps  want  to 
know  what  we  will  do  with  you.  I  will  tell  you,  as  far  as  I  am  author- 
ised to  speak  for  the  opposition,  what  we  mean  to  do  with  you.  We 
mean  to  treat  you,  as  near  as  we  possibly  can,  as  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Madison  treated  you.  We  mean  to  leaye  you  alone,  and  in  no 
way  to  interfere  with  your  institutions;  to  abide  by  all  and  every  com- 
promise of  the  Constitution ;  and,  in  a  word,  coming  back  to  the  original 
proposition,  to  treat  you  so  far  as  degenerate  men,  if  we  have  degener- 
ated, may,  according  to  the  example  of  those  noble  fathers,  WAsmNO- 
TON,  Jeffbbson,  and  Madison.  We  mean  to  remember  that  you  are 
as  good  as  we ;  that  there  is  no  difference  between  us,  other  than  the 
difference  of  circumstances.  We  mean  to  recognize  and  bear  in  mind 
always  that  you  have  as  good  hearts  in  your  bosoms  as  other  people, 
or  as  we  claim  to  have,  and  treat  you  accordingly. 

Fellow-citizens  of  Kentucky  1  friends  1  brethren,  may  I  call  you  in  my 
new  position  ?  I  see  no  occasion,  and  feel  no  inclination  to  retract  a  word 
of  this.  If  it  shall  not  be  made  good,  be  assured  the  fault  shall  not  be 
mine. 

In  the  evening  the  German  Republican  associations  called 
upon  Mr.  Lincoln  and  presented  him  an  address  of  con- 
gratulation, to  which  he  responded,  warmly  endorsing  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Homestead  bill,  and  speaking  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  soil  and  institutions  of  the  United  States  to 
foreigners  who  might  wish  to  make  it  their  hodJe.  He  left 
Cincinnati  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  accompanied  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  which  had  come  from  the  Capi- 
tal to  meet  him.  The  party  reached  Columbus  at  2  o'clock, 
and  the  President  was  escorted  to  the  hall  of  the  Assembly, 
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where  he  was  formally  welcomed  by  Lieateiuuit-Goveruor  Kirk 
on  behalf  of  the  Legislature  which  had  assembled  in  joint  sea- 
sion,  to  which  he  made  the  following  reply : 

Mb.  PsEsmBirr  and  Mb.  Spbaesb,  and  GiNTLBMnr  or  thb  Gbsibbaxi 
Assembly:  It  is  true,  as  has  been  said  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
that  verj  great  responsibility  roets  upon  me  in  the  position  to  which  the 
votes  of  the  Ameriean  people  have  called  me.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of 
that  weightj  responsibility.  I  cannot  but  know  what  you  all  know,  that 
without  a  name,  perhaps  without  a  reason  why  I  should  have  a  name, 
there  has  &llen  upon  me  a  task  such  as  did  not  rest  even  upon  the  Father 
of  bis  country,  and  so  feeling  I  cannot  but  turn  and  look  for  the  support 
without  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  perform  that  great  task.  I 
turn,  then,  and  look  to  the  great  American  people,  and  to  that  Qod  who 
has  never  forsaken  them. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  interest  felt  in  relation  to  the  policy  of 
the  new  Administration.  In  this  I  have  received  from  some  a  degree  of 
credit  for  having  kept  silence,  and  from  others  some  depreciation.  I  still 
think  that  I  was  right.  In  the  varying  and  repeatedly  shifting  scenes  of 
the  present,  and  without  a  precedent  which  could  enable  me  to  judge  by 
the  past,  it  has  seemed  fitting  that  before  speaking  upon  the  difficulties  of 
the  country,  I  should  have  gained  a  view  of  the  whole  field  so  as  to  be  sure 
after  all — at  liberty  to  modify  and  change  the  course  of  policy  as  future 
events  may  make  a  change  necessary.  I  have  not  maintained  silence 
from  any  want  of  real  anxiety.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  there  is  no  more 
than  anxiety,  for  there  is  nothing  going  wrong.  It  is  a  consoling  cir- 
cumstance that  when  we  look  out,  there  is  nothing  that  really  hurts 
anybody.  Wo  entertain  different  views  upon  political  questions,  but  no- 
body is  suffering  any  thing.  This  is  a  most  consoling  circumstance,  and 
from  it  we  may  conclude  that  all  we  want  is  time,  patience,  and  a  reli- 
ance on  that  God  who  has  never  forsaken  this  people.  Fellow-citizens, 
what  I  have  said  I  have  said  altogether  extemporaneously,  and  will  new 
,  come  to  a  dose. 

Both  Houses  then  adjourned.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Lingolit 
held  a  levee,  which  was  very  largely  attended.  On  the  morning 
of  the  14th,  Mr.  Lincoln  left  Golambas.  At  Steuben ville  he 
had  a  formal  though  brief  reception,  being  addressed  by  Judge 
Floyd,  to  whose  remarks  he  made  the  following  reply : 
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I  fear  that  the  great  oonfidenoe  placed  in  mj  abQity  is  unfounded. 
Indeed,  I  am  sure  it  is.  Bnoompassed  bj  vast  difficalties  as  I  am, 
nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part,  if  sustained  by  the  American 
people  and  God.  I  believe  the  devotion  to  the  Constitution  is  equally 
great  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  It  is  only  the  different  understanding 
of  that  instrument  that  causes  difficulty.  The  only  dispute  on  both 
sides  18  **  What  are  their  rights?'*  If  the  majority  should  not  rUle, 
who  should  be  the  judge  7  Where  is  such  a  judge  to  be  found?  We 
should  all  be  bound  by  the  majority  of  the  American  people — ^if  not^ 
then  the  minority  must  controL  Would  ihat  be  right  ?  Would  it  be 
just  or  generous  7  Assuredly  not  I  reiterate  that  the  nuyority 
should  rule.  If  I  adopt  a  wrong  policy,  the  opportunity  for  ocmdemnar 
tton  wiU  occur  in  four  years'  time.  Then  I  can  be  turned  out,  and  a 
better  man  with  better  views  put  in  my  place. 

The  train  reached  Pittsburg  in  the  evening,  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  at  the  Monon- 
gahela  House  by  a  larg^crowd  which  had  assembled  to  greet 
him.     He  acknowledged  their  reception  briefly  : 

He  said  he  would  not  give  them  a  speech,  as  he  thought  it  more  rare, 
if  not  more  wise,  for  a  public  man  to  abstain  from  much  speaking.  He 
expressed  his  gratitude  and  surprise  at  seeing  so  great  a  crowd  and  such 
boundless  enthusiasm  manifested  in  the  night-time  and  under  such  un- 
toward circumstances,  to  greet  so  unworthy  an  individual  as  himself. 
This  was  undoubtedly  attributable  to  the  position  which  more  by  acci- 
dent than  by  worth  be  had  attained.  He  remarked  further,  that  if  all 
those  whole-souled  people  whom  he  saw  thi^  evening  before  him  were 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  in 
much  danger.  He  had  intended  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  people  of 
Pittsburg — the  greatest  manufacturing  city  of  the  United  States — 
upon  such  matters  as  they  were  interested  in;  but  as  he  had  adopted 
the  plan  of  holding  his  tongue  for  the  most  part  during  the  last  canvass, 
and  since  his  election,  he  thought  he  had  perhaps  better  now  still 
continue  to  hold  his  tongue.  [Cries  of  "  Gk)  on,"  "  go  on."]  Well,  I  am  re- 
minded that  there  is  an  Alleghany  City  as  weU  as  an  Alleghany  County, 
the  former  the  banner  town,  and  the  latter  the  banner  county,  perhaps, 
of  the  world.  I  am  glad  to  see  both  of  them,  and  the  good  people 
of  both.  That  I  may  not  disappoint  these,  I  will  say  a  few  words  to 
•you  to-morrow  as  to  the  peculiar  interests  of  Alleghany  County." 
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On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  Mayor  and  Common  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Pittsburg  waited  in  a  body  upon  the 
President-elect.  The  Mayor  made  him  an  address  of  formal 
welcome  in  presence  of  a  very  large  number  of  citizens  who 
had  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony.  After  the  applause 
which  greeted  hb  appearance  had  subsided,  Mr.  Linooln  made 
the  following  remarks : 

I  most  cordiallj  thank  his  Honor  Mayor  Wilson  and  the  citizens  of 
Pittsburg  generally,  for  their  flattering  reception.  I  am  the  nK>re 
gratefal  because  I  know  that  it  is  not  given  to  me  alone,  but  to  the 
cause  I  represent,  which  clearly  proves  to  me  their  good  will,  and  thnt 
sincere  feeling  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  And  here  I  may  remark,  that  in 
every  short  address  I  have  made  to  the  people,  in  every  crowd  through 
which  I  have  passed,  of  late,  some  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  pres- 
ent distracted  condition  of  the  country.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that  I 
should  say  something  on  this  subject ;  but  to  touch  upon  it  at  all  would 
involve  cm  elaborate  discussion  of  a  great  many  questions  and  circum- 
stances, requiring  more  time  than  I  can  at  present  command,  and 
would,  perhaps,  unnecessarily  commit  me  upon  matters  which  have  not 
yet  fully  developed  themselves.  The  condition  of  the  country  is  an 
extraordinary  one,  and  fills  the  mind  of  every  patriot  with  anxiety.  It 
is  my  intention  to  give  this  subject  all  the  consideration  I  possibly  can 
before  specially  deciding  in  regard  to  it,  so  that  when  I  do  speak  it 
may  be  as  nearly  right  as  possible.  When  I  do  speak,  I  hope  I  may 
say  nothing  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  contrary  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Union,  or  which  will  prove  inimical  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  or  to  the  peace  of  the  whole  country.  And,  further- 
mme,  when  the  time  arrives  for  me  to  speak  on  this  great  subject,  I 
hope  I  may  say  nothing  to  disappoint  the  people  generally  throughout 
the  country,  especially  if  the  expectation  has  been  based  upon  any  thing 
which  I  may  have  heretofore  said.  Notwithstanding  tlie  troubles 
across  the  river — (the  speaker  pointing  southwardly  across  the  Monon 
gahela,  and  smiling) — ^there  is  no  crisis  but  an  artificial  one.  What  is 
there  now  to  warrant  the  condition  of  affairs  presented  by  our  friends 
over  the  river  ?  Take  even  their  own  view  of  the  questions  involved, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  course  they  are  pursuing.  I  repeat, 
then,  there  is  no  crisis,  excepting  such  a  one  as  may  be  gotten  up  at 
any  time  by  turbulent  men,  aided  by  designing  politicians.    My  advice 
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to  them,  under  Budh  circumatanceSi  is  to  keep  oooL  If  the  great 
American  people  onlj  keep  their  temper  on  both  Bides  of  the  line,  the 
troubles  will  come  to  an  end,  and  the  question  which  now  distracts 
the  country  will  be  settled,  just  as  surely  as  all  other  difficulties  of  a 
like  character  which  have  originated  in  this  Grovemment  hare  been 
adjusted.  Iiet  the  people  on  both  sides  keep  their  self-po6ses8k>n,  and 
just  as  other  clouds  have  cleared  away  in  due  time,  so  will  this  great 
nation  continue  to  prosper  as  heretofore.  But,  fellow-citizens,  I  have 
spoken  longer  on  this  subject  than  I  intended  at  the  outset. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Tariff  is  the  specialty  of  Pennsylvania.  Assum- 
ing that  direct  taxation  is  not  to  be  adopted,  the  Tariff  question  must 
be  as  durable  as  the  Qoyemment  itself.  It  is  a  question  of  national 
housekeeping.  It  is  to  the  Goyemment  what  replenishing  the  meal- 
tub  is  to  the  fiunily.  Every  varying  circumstance  will  require  frequent 
modifications  as  to  the  amount  needed,  and  the  sources  of  supply.  So 
far  there  is  little  difference  of  opinion  among  the  people.  It  is  only 
whether,  and  how  far,  the  duties  on  imports  shall  be  adjusted  to  Savor 
home  productions.  In  the  home  market  that  controversy  begins.  One 
party  insists  that  too  much  protection  oppresses  one  class  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  another,  while  the  other  party  argues  that  with  all  its  inci- 
dents, in  the  long  run,  all  classes  are  benefited.  In  the  Chicago  Plat- 
form there  is  a  plank  upon  this  subject,  which  should  be  a  general  law 
to  the  incoming  Administration.  We  should  do  neither  more  nor  less 
than  we  gave  the  people  reason  to  beUeve  we  would  when  they  gave 
us  their  votes.    That  plank  is  as  I  now  read: 

Mr.  Lincoln's  private  secretary  then  read  section  twelfth  of  tho 
Chicago  Platform,  as  follows : 

That  while  providinff  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, by  duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  an  adjust- 
ment of  these  imports  as  will  encourage  the  development  of  the  indus- 
trial interest  of  the  whole  country ;  and  we  commend  that  policy  of  na- 
tional exchanges  which  secures  to  working-men  liberal  wages— to  agri- 
culture remunerating  prices — ^to  mechanics  and  manufacturers  adequate 
reward  for  their  skill,  labor,  and  enterpiise ;  and  to  the  nation  commer- 
cial prosperity  and  independence. 

Mr.  Lincoln  resumed :  As  with  all  general  propositions,  doubtless 
there  will  be  shades  of  difference  in  construing  this.  I  have  by  no 
means  a  thoroughly  matured  judgment  upon  this  subject,  especially  as 
to  details ;  some  general  ideas  are  about  alL  I  have  long  thought  to 
produce  any  necessary  article  at  home  which  can  be  made  of  as  good 
quality  and  with  as  little  labor  at  home  as  abroad,  would  be  better  policy. 
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at  least  bj  the  difference  of  the  cariTing  from  abroad.  In  such  a  case 
the  carrying  is  demonstrably  s  dead  loss  of  labor.  For  instance,  labor 
being  the  true  standard  of  value,  is  it  not  plain  that  if  equal  labor  gets 
a  bar  of  railroad  iron  out  of  a  mine  in  England,  aud  another  out  of  a 
mine  in  Pennsylvania,  each  can  be  laid  down  in  a  track  at  home 
cheaper  than  they  could  exchange  countries,  at  least  by  the  cost  of 
carriage  ?  If  there  be  a  present  cause  why  one  can  be  both  made  and 
carried  cheaper  in  money  price  than  the  other  can  be  made  without 
carrying,  that  cause  is  an  unnatural  and  injurious  one,  and  ought  nat- 
urally if  not  rapidly  to  be  removed.  The  oondition  of  the  treasury  at 
this  time  would  seem  to  render  an  early  revision  of  the  Tariff  indispens- 
able. The  Morrill  Tariff  bill,  now  pending  before  Congress,  may  or 
may  not  become  a  law.  I  am  not  posted  as  to  its  particular  provisions, 
but  if  they  are  generally  satisfisustory  and  the  bill  shall  now  pass,  then 
will  be  an  end  of  the  matter  for  the  present  If,  however,  it  shall  not 
pass,  I  suppose  the  whole  subject  will  be  one  of  the  most  pressing  and 
important  for  the  next  Congress.  By  the  Constitution,  the  Executive 
may  recommend  measures  which  he  may  think  proper,  and  he  may 
veto  those  he  thinks  improper,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  may  add  to 
these  oertain  indirect  influences*  to  affect  the  action  of  Congress.  My 
political  education  strongly  inclines  me  against  a  very  free  use  of  any 
of  these  means  by  the  Executive  to  control  the  legislation  of  the- coun- 
try. As  a  rule,  I  think  it  better  that  Congress  should  originate  as  well 
as  perfect  its  measures  without  external  bias.  I,  therefore,  would 
rather  recommend  to  every  gentleman  who  knows  he  is  to  be  a  member 
of  the  next  Congress,  to  take  an  enlarged  view,  and  inform  himself 
thoroughly,  so  as  to  contribute  his  part  to  such  an  adjustment  of  the 
tariff  as  shall  produce  a  sufficient  revenue,  and  in  its  other  bearings,  so 
far  as  possible,  be  just  and  equal  to  all  sections  of  the  country  and  all 
dasses  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Lincoln  left  Pittsburg  immediately  after  the  delivery 
of  this  speech,  being  accompaoied  to  the  dep6t  by  a  long 
procession  of  the  people  of  tbe  city.  The  train  reached 
Cleveland  at  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  President- 
elect was  received  by  a  long  procession,  which  marched,  amidst 
the  roar  of  artillery,  through  the  principal  streets  to  tho 
Weddell  House,  where  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  reply  to  an  address  of 
welcoEoe  from  the  Mayor,  made  the  following  remarks : 
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Kbl  CHAiRMijr  AKD  FblIiOW-Oitizsvs  of  Clxvblakd:    We  hare 
beea  marching  about  two  miles  through  mow,  rain,  and  deep  naud. 
The  large  numbers  that  have  turned  out  under  these  circumstanoes 
testify  that  jon  are  in  earnest  about  something  or  other.    Bat  do  I 
think  so  meanly  of  you  as  to  suppose  that  that  earnestness  is  about  me 
personally?    I  would  be  doing  you  injustice  to  suppose  it  was.     You 
have  assembled  to  testify  your  respect  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws.    And  here  let  me  state  that  it  is  with  you,  the 
people,  to  advance  the  great  cause  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution, 
and  not  with  any  one  man.    It  rests  with  jon  alone.    This   fiict  is 
strongly  impressed  on  my  mind  at  present    In  a  community  like  this, 
whose  appearance  testifies  to  their  intelligence,  I  am  oonTinoed  that  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  the  Union  can  never  be  in  danger.    Frequent  allu- 
sion is  made  to  the  excitement  at  present  existing  in  our  national  poli- 
tics, and  it  is  as  well  that  I  should  also  allude  to  it  here.    I  think  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  any  excitement    The  crisis,  as  it  is  called,  is 
altogether  an  artificial  crisis.    In  all  parts  of  the  nation  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  on  politics.    There  are  differences  of  opinion  even 
here.    Tou  did  not  all  vote  for  the  person  who  now  addresses  you. 
What  is  happening  now  wiU  not  hurt  those  who  are  further  away  from 
here.    Have  they  not  all  their  rights  now  as  they  ever  have  had  ?     Do 
not  they  have  their  fugitive  slaves  returned  now  as  ever?    Have  they 
not  the  same  Constitution  that  they  have  lived  under  for  seventy  odd 
years  7    Have  they  not  a  position  as  citizens  of  this  common  country/ 
and  have  we  any  power  to  change  that  position  ?     [Cries  of  "  No."] 
What,  then,  is  the  matter  with  them  ?    Why  all  this  excitement?     Why 
all  these  complaints?    As  I  said  before,  this  crisis  is  all  artificial  I     It 
has  no  foundation  in  fact.    It  was  not  "ai^ued  up,"  as  the  saying  is, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  argued  down.    Let  it  alone,  and  it  will  go 
down  of  itself.     [Laughter.]    Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  they  must  be  con- 
tent with  but  a  Ifew  words  from  him.    He  was  very  much  fatigued, 
and  had  spoken  so  much  that  he  was  already  hoarse.    He  thanked 
them  for  the  cordial  and  magnificent  reception  they  had  given  him. 
Not  less  did  he  thank  them  for  the  votes  they  gave  him  last  fall;  and 
quite  as  much  he  thanked  them  for  the  efficient  aid  they  had  given  the 
cause  which  he  represented — a  cause  which  he  would  say  was  a  good 
one. 

He  had  one  more  word  to  say.  He  was  given  to  understand  that 
this  reception  was  tendered  not  only  by  his  own  party  supporters,  but 
by  men  of  all  parties.    This  is  as  it  should  be.     If  Judge  Douglas  had 
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been  elected,  and  had  been  here,  on  his  way  to  WaabingtoB,  as  I  am 
to-night,  the  Republicans  should  have  joined  his  supporters  in  welcom- 
ing him,  jnst  as  his  friends  have  joined  with  mine  to-night  If  all  do 
not  join  now  to  save  the  good  old  ship  of  the  Union  on  this  ▼oyage, 
nobody  will  have  a  chance  to  pilot  her  on  another  voyage.  He  oon- 
dnded  by  thanking  all  present  for  the  devotion  they  had  showp  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union. 

On  the  moriiiBg  of  the  16th  the  Presidential  party  led 
Cleveland  for  Bafialo.  At  Erie,  where  they  dined,  loud  calls 
were  made  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  for  a  speech,  in  response  to  which 
he  made  a  few  remarks^  excusing  himself  for  not  expressing 
his  opinions  on  the  exciting  questions  of  the  day.  He  trusted 
that  when  the  time  for  speaking  should  come,  he  should  find 
it  necessary  to  say  nothing  not  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
Btitntion,  as  well  as  with  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
conntry.  At  Northeast  Station  be  took  occasion  to  state  that 
during  the  campaign  he  had  received  a  letter  from  a  young 
girl  of  the  place,  in  which  he  was  kindly  admonished  to  do 
certain  things^  and  among  others  to  let  his  whiskers  grow ; 
and,  as  he  had  acted  upon  that  piece  of  advice,  he 
would  now  be  glad  to  welcome  his  fair  correspondent,  if  she 
was  among  the  crowd.  In  response  to  the  call  a  lassie  made 
her  way  through  the  crowd,  was  helped  on  the  platform,  and 
was  kissed  by  the  President. 

Arriving  at  Buffalo,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  the  utmost  difficulty 
to  make  his  way  through  the  dense  crowd  which  had  assem- 
bled in  anticipation  of  his  arrival.  On  reaching  the  American 
Hotel,  he  waa  welcomed  in  a  .brief  speech  by  Acting-Mayor 
Bemis,  to  which  he  responded  as  follows : 

Ma.  Matob  and  Fbllow-Citizbns  of  Buitalo  and  the  Statb  of 
New  Yore  :  I  am  here  to  thank  you  briefly  for  this  grand  reception 
given  to  me,  not  personally,  but  as  the  representative  of  our  great  and 
beloved  country.  [Cheers.]  Your  worthy  Mayor  has  been  pleased  to 
mention,  in  his  address  to  me,  the  fortunate  and  agreeable  journey  which 
I  have  had  from  home,  only  it  is  a  rather  circuitous  route  to  the  Federal 
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capital  I  am  very  happy  that  he  was  enabled  in  truth  to  congratulate 
mjself  and  company  on  that  fact  It  is  true  we  have  had  nothing  thus 
far  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  trip.  We  have  not  been  met  alone  by 
those  who  assisted  in  giving  the  election  to  me ;  I  say  not  alona  by 
them,  but  by  the  whole  population  of  the  country  through  which  we 
have  passed.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Had  the  election  &llen  to  any 
other  of  the  distinguished  candidates  instead  of  myself,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances,  to  say  the  least,  it  would  have  been  proper  for 
all  citizens  to  have  greeted  him  as  you  now  g^reet  me.  It  is  an  evidenoe 
of  the  devotion  of  the  whole  people  to  the  Oonstitutlon,  the  Union,  and 
the  perpetuity  of  the  liberties  of  this  country.  [Cheers.]  I  am  unwill- 
ing on  any  occasion  that  I  should  be  so  meanly  thought  of  as  to  have 
it  supposed  for  a  moment  that  these  demonstrations  are  tendered  to  me 
personally.  They  are  tendered  to  the  country,  to  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  liberties  of  the  country,  for  which 
these  institutions  were  made  and  created. 

Tour  worthy  Mayor  has  thought  fit  to  express  the  hope  that  I  may 
be  able  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  present,  or,  I  should  say,  the 
threatened  difficulties.  I  am  sure  I  bring  a  heart  true  to  the  work. 
[Tremendous  applause.]  For  the  ability  to  perform  it,  I  must  trust  in 
that  Supreme  Being  who  has  never  forsaken  this  favored  land,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  this  great  and  intelligent  people.  Without  that 
assistance  I  shaU  surely  fail;  with  it  I  cannot  fail.  When  we  speak  of 
threatened  difficulties  to  the  country,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  ex* 
pected  that  something  should  be  said  by  myself  with  regard  to  partic- 
ular measures.  Upon  more  mature  reflection,  however — ^and  others 
will  agree  with  me — ^that,  when  it  is  considered  that  these  difficulties 
are  without  precedent,  and  never  have  been  acted  upon  by  any  individ- 
ual situated  as  I  am,  it  is  most  proper  I  should  wait  and  see  the 
developments,  and  get  all  the  light  possible,  so  that  when  I  do  speak 
authoritatively,  I  may  be  as  near  right  as  possible.  [Cheers.]  When  I 
shall  speak  authoritatively,  I  hope  to  say  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution,  the  Union,  the  rights 'of  all  the  States,  of  each  State,  and 
of  each  section  of  the  country,  and  not  to  disappoint  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  those  who  have  confided  to  me  their  votes.  In  this 
connection  allow  me  to  say  that  you,  as  a  portion  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican people,  need  only  to  maintain  your  composure,  stand  up  to  your 
sober  convictions  of  right,  to  your  obligations  to  the  Constitution,  and 
act  in  accordance  with  those  sober  convictions,  and  the  clouds  which 
now  arise  in  the  horizon  will  be  dispelled,  and  we  shall  have  a  bright 
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and  glorious  future;  and  when  this  generation  has  passed  away,  tens  of 
thousands  will  inhabit  this  country  where  only  thousands  inhabit  it 
now.  I  do  not  propose  to  address  you  at  length ;  I  have  no  roice  for 
it  Allow  me  again  to  thank  you  for  this  magnifioent  reception,  and 
bid  you  farewelL 

Mr.  Lincoln  remained  at  Buffalo  over  Sunday,  the  I7tb, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  1 8th  left  for  Albany.  On  reaching 
Rochester  he  was  introduced  by  the  Mayor  to  a  crowd  of 
several  thousands,  to  whom  he  said : 

I  confess  myself,  after  having  seen  many  large  audiences  sinoe  leav- 
ing home,  overwhelmed  with  this  vast  number  of  faces  at  this  hour  of 
the  morning.  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  believe  that  you  are  here  from 
any  wish  to  see  me  as  an  individaal,  but  because  I  am  for  the  time 
beii^  the  representative  of  the  American  people.  I  could  not,  if  I 
would,  address  you  at  any  length.  1  have  not  the  strength,  even  if  1 
had  the  time,  for  a  speech  at  each  of  these  many  interviews  that  are 
afiforded  me  on  my  way  to  Washington.  I  appear  merely  to  see  you, 
and  to  let  you  see  me,  and  to  bid  you  farewell.  I  hope  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  it  is  from  no  disinclination  to  oblige  anybody  that  I  do  not 
address  you  at  greater  length." 

At  Syracuse,  where  preparations  had  been  made  to  give 
him  a  formal  reception,  he  made  the  following  remarks  in 
reply  to  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  Mayor : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  see  you  have  erected  a  very  fine  and 
.  handsome  platform  here  for  me,  and  I  presume  you  expected  me  to 
speak  from  it  If  I  should  go  upon  it,  you  would  imagine  that  I  was 
about  to  deliver  you  a  much  longer  speech  than  I  am.  I  wish  you  to 
understand  that  I  mean  no  discourtesy  to  you  by  thus  declining.  I 
intend  discourtesy  to  no  one.  But  I  wish  you  to  understand  that, 
though  I  am  unwilling  to  go  upon  this  platform,  you  are  not  at  liberty 
to  draw  any  inferences  concerning  any  other  platform  with  which  my 
name  has  been  or  is  connected.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  I  wish  you 
long  life  and  prosperity  individually,  and  pray  that  with  the  perpetuity 
of  those  institutions  under  which  we  have  all  so  long  lived  and  pros- 
pered, our  happiness  may  be  secured,  our  future  Jh&de  brilliant,  and  the 
glorious  destiny  of  our  country  established  forever.  I  bid  you  a  kind 
farewell. 
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At  Utica,  where  an  immenBe  and  most  enthusiastic  assem- 
blage of  people  from  the  surrounding  country  had  gathered  to 
see  him,  Mr.  Lincoln  contented  himself  by  saying  : 

Ladies  and  Qentlemek:  I  have  no  speech  to  make  to  you,  and  no 
time  to  speak  in.  I  appear  before  you  that  I  may  see  you,  and  that 
you  may  see  me ;  and  I  am  willing  to  admit,  that  so  far  as  the  ladies 
are  concerned,  I  have  the  best  of  the  bargain,  though  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  do  not  make  the  same  acknowledgment  concerning 
the  men.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

The  train  reached  Albany  at  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon , 
where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  formally  received  by  the  Mayor  in  a 
complimentary  address,  to  which  he  thus  replied : 

Ms.  Matob:  I  can  hardly  appropriate  to  myself  the  flattering  terms 
in  which  you  communicate  the  tender  of  this  reception,  as  personal  to 
myself.  I  most  grateAilly  accept  the  hospitalities  tendered  to  me,  and 
will  not  detain  you  or  the  audience  with  any  extended  remarks  at  this 
time.  I  presume  that  in  the  two  or  three  courses  through  which  I 
shall  have  to  go,  I  shall  have  to  repeat  somewhat,  and  I  will  therefore 
only  repeat  to  you  my  thanks  for  this  kind  reception. 

A  procession  was  then  formed,  which  escorted  Mr.  LiKco]:.ir 
to  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
Governor,  in  presence  of  an  immense  mass  of  the  people, 
whom  he  addressed  as  follows : 

Mr.  Govicrnor:  I  was  pleased  to  receive  an  invitation  to  visit  the 
capital  of  the  great  Empire  State  of  the  nation,  on  my  way  to  the  Fed- 
eral Capital,  and  I  now  thank  you,  Mr.  Gk)vernor,  and  the  people  of 
this  capital,  and  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  this  most 
hearty  and  magnificent  welcome.  If  I  am  not  at  fault,  the  great  Empire 
State  at  this  time  contains  a  greater  population  than  did  the  United 
States  of  America  at  the  time  she  achieved  her  national  independence. 
I  am  proud  to  be  invited  to  pass  through  your  capital  and  meet  them, 
as  I  now  have  the  honor  to  do. 

I  am  notified  by  your  Governor  that  this  reception  is  given  without 
distinction  of  party.  I  accept  it  the  more  gladly  because  it  is  so. 
Almost  all  men  in  this  country,  and  in  any  country  where  freedom  of 
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tfaonght  18  tolerated,  attach  themselTea  to  political  parties.  It  is  but 
oidmaiy  charity  to  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  in  so  attaching  him- 
self to  the  partj  which  his  judgment  prefers,  the  citizen  believes  he 
thereby  promotes  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country ;  and  when 
an  election  is  passed,  it  is  altogether  befitting  a  free  people  that,  until 
the  next  election,  they  should  be  as  one  people.  The  reception  you 
haye  extended  to  me  to-day  is  not  given  to  me  personally.  It  should 
not  be  so,  but  as  the  representative  for  the  time  being  of  the  majority 
of  the  nation.  If  the  election  had  resulted  in  the  selection  of  either  of 
the  other  candidates,  the  same  cordiality  should  have  been  extended  to 
him  as  is  extended  to  me  this  day,  in  testimony  of  the  devotion  of  the 
wboie  people  to  the  Constitution  and  the  whole  Union,  and  of  their 
desire  to  perpetuate  our  institutions,  and  to  hand  them  down  in  their 
perfection  to  sucoeeding  generations. 

I  have  neither  the  voice  nor  the  strength  to  address  you  at  any 
greater  length.  I  beg  you  will  accept  my  most  grateful  thanks  for  this 
devotion— not  to  me,  but  to  this  great  and  glorious  free  country. 

Mr.  LiKCOLN  was  then  escoited  to  the  Hall  of  Assembly,  and 
was  formally  received  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, to  whom  he  made  the  following  address : 

Ma.  President  and  Qbntlembn  or  teob  Lboislatubb  or  tbb  Statb 
OP  Nsw  York:  It  is  with  feelings  of  great  diffidence,  and;  I  may  say, 
▼ith  feelings  of  awe,  perhaps  greater  than  I  have  recently  experienced, 
that  I  meet  you  here  in  this  place.  The  history  of  this  great  State,  the 
Tenown  of  those  great  men  who  have  stood  here,  and  spoke  here,  and 
been  heard  here,  all  crowd  around  my  fancy,  and  incline  me  to  shrink 
from  any  attempt  to  address  you.  Yet  I  have  some  confidence  given 
me  by  the  generous  manner  in  which  you  have  invited  me,  and  by  the 
still  more  generous  manner  in  which  you  have  received  me,  to  speak 
further.  You  have  invited  and  received  me  without  distinction  of 
I>art7.  I  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  this  has  been  done  in  any 
considerable  degree  with  reference  to  my  personal  services,  but  that  it 
is  done  in  so  far  as  I  am  regarded  at  this  time  as  the  representative  of 
the  majesty  of  this  great  nation.  I  doubt  not  this  is  the  truth,  and  the 
whole  truth,  of  the  case,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  much  more 
gratifying  to  me  that  this  reception  has  been  given  to  me  as  the  repre- 
vfisita^ve  of  a  free  people,  than  it  could  possibly  be  if  tendered  as  an 
eyidence  of  devotion  to  me,  or  to  any  one  man  personally.  And  now  I 
^lunk  it  were  more  fitting  that  I  should  dose  tliese  hasty  remarks.    It 
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is  true  that,  while  I  hold  myself,  without  mock  modesty,  the  humblest 
of  all  individuals  that  have  ever  been  elevated  to  the  Presidency,  I  have 
a  more  difficult  task  to  perform  than  any  one  of  them.  You  have  gener- 
ously tendered  me  the  united  support  of  the  great  Empire  State.  For 
this,  in  behalf  of  the  nation — ^in  behalf  of  the  present  and  fiiture  of  the 
nation — in  behalf  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  for  all  time  to  come,  most 
gratefully  do  I  thank  you.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  an  explana- 
tion of  any  particular  line  of  policy,  as  to  our  present  difficulties,  to  be 
adopted  by  the  incoming  Administration.  I  deem  it  just  to  you,  to 
myself,  and  to  all,  that  I  should  see  every  thing,  that  I  should  hear 
every  thing,  that  I  should  have  every  light  that  can  be  brought  within 
my  reach,  in  order  that  when  I  do  so  speak,  I  shaU  have  enjoyed  every 
opportunity  to  take  correct  and  true  grounds;  and  for  this  reason  I 
don't  propose  to  speak,  at  this  time,  of  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
But  when  the  time  comes  I  shall  speak,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  for  tlie 
good  of  the  present  and  future  of  this  country — for  the  good  both  of 
the  North  and  the  South  of  this  country — ^for  the  good  of  the  one  and 
the  other,  and  of  all  sections  of  the  country.  [Bounds  of  applause.] 
In  the  mean  time,  if  we  have  patience,  if  we  restrain  ourselves,  if  we 
allow  ourselves  not  to  run  off  in  a  passion,  I  still  have  confidence  that 
the  Almighty,  the  Maker  of  the  Universe,  will,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  this  great  and  intelligent  people,  bring  us  through  this  as  he 
has  through  all  the  other  difficulties  of  our  country.  Relying  on  this,  I 
again  thank  you  for  this  generous  reception."    [Applause  and  cheers.] 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  Troy, 
and,  in  reply  to  the  welcome  of  the  Mayor,  said: 

"  Me.  Mayor  and  OmzENS  of  Trot:  I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  this 
great  reception.  Since  I  left  my  home  it  has  not  been  my  fortune  to 
meet  an  assemblage  more  numerous  and  more  orderly  than  this.  I  am 
the  more  gratified  at  this  mark  of  your  regard  since  you  assure  me  it  is 
tendered,  not  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  high  office  you  have  called 
me  to  filL  I  have  neither  strength  nor  time  to  make  any  extended 
remarks,  and  I  can  only  repeat  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind 
reception  you  have  thought  proper  to  extend  to  me." 

On  the  route  to  New  York,  by  the  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
very  large  crowds  of  people  had  assembled  at  the  various  sta- 
tions, to  welcome  him.     At  Hudson  he  spoke  as  follows: 
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FiLLOW-CmzcNB:'  I  see  that  you  have  provided  a  platfonn,  but  I 
shall  have  to  decline  standing  on  it.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  The 
superintendent  tells  me  I  haye  not  time  during  oar  brief  staj  to  leave 
the  train.  I  had  to  decline  standing  on  some  very  handsome  platforms 
prepared  for  me  jesterdaj.  But  X  say  to  you,  as  I  said  to  them,  you 
muBt  not  on  this  acoount  draw  the  inference  that  I  have  any  intention 
to  desert  any  platform  I  have  a  legitimate  right  to  stand  on.  I  do  not 
appear  before  you  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech.  I  come  only  to 
see  yon,  and  to  give  you  the  opportunity  to  see  me,  and  I  say  to  yon,  as  I 
have  before  said  to  crowds  where  there  are  so  many  handsome  bidies 
as  there  are  here,  I  think  I  have  decidedly  the  best  of  the  bargain.  I 
have  only,  therefore,  to  thank  you  most  cordially  for  this  kind  reception, 
and  bid  you  all  farewelL 

At  Poughkeepsie,  where  great  preparations  had  been  made 
for  his  reception^  he  responded  thus  to  an  address  from  the 

Mayor: 

Fellow-Citizbns:  It  is  altogether  impossible  I  should  make  myself 
heard  by  any  considerable  portion  of  this  vast  assemblage ;  but,  although 
1  appear  before  you  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  yon,  and  to  let 
you  see,  rather  than  hear  me,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  J  am 
highly  gratified, — as  much  here,  indeed,  under  the  circumstances,  as  I 
haye  been  anywhere  on  my  route, — ^to  witness  this  noble  demonstration 
— i&ade,  not  in  honor  of  an  individual,  but  of  the  man  who  at  this  time 
humbly,  but  earnestly,  represents  the  majesty  of  the  nation.  This 
noeptioD,  like  all  others  that  have  been  tendered  to  me,  doubtless 
emanates  from  all  the  political  parties,  and  not  from  one  alone.  As 
mch  I  accept  it  the  more  gratefully,  since  it  indicates  an  earnest  desire 
OQ  the  part  of  the  whole  people,  without  regard  to  political  differences, 
to  save — ^not  the  country,  because  tlie  country  will  save  itself— but  to 
saye  the  institutions  of  the  country — ^those  institutions  under  which,  in 
ttie  last  three-quarters  of  a  century,  we  have  grown  to  be  a  g^eat,  an 
iateUigent,  and  a  happy  people — ^the  greatest,  the  most  intelligent,  and 
the  happiest  people  in  the  world.  These  noble  manifestations  indicate, 
with  unerring  certainty,  that  the  whole  people  are  willing  to  make  com- 
mon cause  for  this  object;  that  if,  as  it  ever  must  be,  some  have  been 
^^"i^fiCMsful  in  the  recent  election,  and  some  have  been  beaten, — ^if  some 
BIB  satisfied,  and  some  are  dissatisfied,  the  defeated  party  are  not  in 
&Tor  of  ainkuig  the  ship,  but  are  desirous  of  running  it  through  the  torn- 
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pest  in  safety,  and  willing,  if  they  think  the  people  have  oommitted  an 
error  in  their  verdict  now,  to  widt  in  the  hope  of  reversing  it,  and  setting 
it  right  next  time.  I  do  not  say  that  in  the  reoent  electioD  the  people 
did  the  wisest  thing  that  oould  have  heen  done;  indeed,  I  do  not  think 
they  did;  but  I  do  say,  that  in  accepting  the  great  trust  committed  to 
me,  which  I  do  with  a  determination  to  endeavor  to  prove  worthy  of  it^ 
I  must  rely  upon  you,  upon  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  for  sup- 
port; and  with  their  sustaining  aid,  even  I,  humble  as  I  aiu,  cannot  fail 
to  carry  the  ship  of  State  safely  through  the  storm. 

I  have  now  only  to  thank  you  warmly  for  your  kind  attendance, 
and  bid  you  all  an  affectionate  farewelL 

At  Peekfikill,  in  reply  to  a  brief  address  from  Judge  Nelson, 
he  said : 

LA.DIBS  AND  Gbntlbicbit:  I  havo  but  a  momout  to  Stand  before  you, 
to  listen  to  and  return  jour  kind  greeting.  I  thank  you  for  this  recep- 
tion and  for  the  pleasant  manner  in  which  it  is  tendered  to  me,  by  our 
mutual  friend.  I  will  say  in  a  single  sentence,  m  regard  to  the  diffi- 
culties that  lie  before  me  and  our  beloved  country,  that  if  I  can  enly  be 
as  generously  and  unanimously  sustained,  as  the  demonstrations  I  have 
witnessed  indicate  I  shall  be,  I  shall  not  fail ;  but  without  your  sus- 
taining hands  I  am  sure  that  neither  I,  nor  any  other  man,  can  hope  to 
surmount  these  difficulties.  I  trust  tliat  in  the  course  I  shall  pursue  I 
shall  be  sustained,  not  only  by  the  party  that  elected  me,  but  by  the 
patriotic  people  of  the  whole  country. 

The  President-elect  reached  New  York  at  3  o'clock,  and 
was  received  by  an  immense  demonstration  of  popular  en- 
thusiasm. Places  of  business  were  generally  closed,  and  the 
streets  were  filled  with  people,  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
his  person.  On  reaching  the  Astor  House,  he  was  compelled 
by  the  importunity  of  the  assembled  crowd  to  appear  on  the 
balcony,  from  which  he  said : 

FELLOW-Gmzsirs :  I  have  stepped  before  you  merely  in  compliance 
with  what  appears  to  be  your  wish,  and  not  with  the  purpose  of  mAiring 
a  speech.  I  do  not  propose  making  a  speech  this  afternoon.  I  oould 
not  be  heard  by  any  but  a  small  fraction  of  you  at  best;  but,  what  is 
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itiH  worse  than  that,  I  have  nothing  just  now  to  say  that  is  worthy  of  jour 

hearing.    [Applause.]    I  beg  jou  to  believe  that  I  do  not  now  refuse 

to  address  you  fi-om  any  disposition  to  disoblige  you,  but  to  the  con- 

.  traiy.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  beg  of  you  to  excuse  me  for  the  present 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Lincoln  received  a  large  depntatioa 
from  the  various  Republican  associations  which  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  tiie  election  canvass,  and  in  reply  to  a  brief 
weicome  from  Mr.  K  D.  Smith,  on  their  behalf,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed tbem : 

Kr.  Chairman  and  Gbntlbmen  :  I  am  rather  an  old  man  to  avail  myself 
of  8ueh  an  excuse  as  I  am  now  about  to  do.  Yet  the  truth  is  so  distinct, 
and  presses  itself  so  distinctly  upon  me,  that  I  cannot  well  avoid  it— and 
that  is,  that  I  did  not  understand  when  I  was  brought  into  this  room 
that  I  was  brought  here  to  make  a  speech.  It  was  not  intimated  to  me 
that  I  was  brought  into  the  room  where  Daniel  Webstek  and  Hbnbt 
Clay  had  made  speeches,  and  where,  in  my  position,  I  might  be  ex- 
pected to  do  something  like  those  men,  or  do  something  worthy  of  my* 
self  or  my  audience.  I,  therefore,  will  beg  you  to  make  very  great 
allowance  for  the  circumstances  in  which  I  have  been  by  surprise 
bTought  before  you.  Now,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  and 
speaking  sometimes  upon  political  questions  that  have  for  some  yean 
past  agitated  the  country;  and,  if  I  were  disposed  to  do  so,  and  we  could 
take  np  some  one  of  the  issues,  as  the  lawyers  call  them,  and  I  were 
called  upon  to  make  an  argument  about  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I 
could  do  so  without  mudh  preparation.  But,  that  is  not  what  yon 
desire  to  be  done  here  to-night 

I  have  been  occupying  a  position  since  tiie  Presidential  election  of 
nlence,  of  avoiding  public  8x>eaking,  of  avoiding  public  writing.  I  have 
been  doing  «k>,  because  I  thou^t,  upon  full  consideration,  that  was  the 
proper  course  for  me  to  take.  [Great  applause.]  I  am  brought  before 
you  now,  and  required  to  make  a  speech,  when  you  all  approve  more 
than  any  thing  else  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  keeping  silence.  [Great 
laughter,  cries  of  "  Good,**  and  applause.]  And  now  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  response  you  give  to  that  remark  ought  to  justify  me  in  closing  just 
bcre.  [Great  laughter.]  I  have  not  kept  silence  since  the  Presidential 
election  from  any  party  wantonness,  or  from  any  indifference  to  the 
<Bxiety  that  pervades  the  minds  of  men  about  the  aspect  of  the  political 
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affairs  of  this  country.  I  have  kept  silence  for  tlio  reason  thai  I  sup- 
posed it  was  peculiarlj  proper  that  I  should  do  so  until  the  time  came 
when,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  I  could  speak  officially. 

A  Voice — The  custom  of  the  country  ? 

I  heard  some  gentleman  say  "According  to  the  custom  of  the 
country."  I  alluded  to  the  custom  of  the  President-elect,  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  oath  of  office.  That  is  what  I  meant  hy  "  the  custom  of  the 
country."  I  do  suppose  that,  while  the  political  drama  being  enacted 
in  this  country,  at  this  time,  is  rapidly  shifting  its  scenes — ^forbidding  an 
anticipation,  "vsith  any  degree  of  certainty,  to-day,  what  we  shall  see  to- 
morrow— ^it  was  peculiarly  fitting  that  I  should  see  it  all,  up  to  the  last 
minute,  before  I  should  take  ground  that  I  might  be  disposed  (by  the 
shifting  of  the  scenes  afterwards)  also  to  shift.  [Applause.]  I  have 
said,  several  times,  upon  this  journey,  and  I  now  repeat  it  to  you,  that 
when  the  time  does  come,  I  shall  then  take  the  ground  that  I  think  is 
right — [applause] — ^the  ground  that  I  think  is  right — [applause,  and 
cries  of  "  Gk)od,  good"] — right  for  the  North,  for  the  South,  for  the  East, 
for  the  West,  for  the  whole  country.  [Cries  of  "Good,"  "Hurrah  for 
Lincoln,"  and  applause.]  And  in  doing  so,  I  hope  to  feel  no  necessity 
pressing  upon  me  to  say  any  thing  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution ;  in 
conflict  with  the  continued  union  of  these  States — [applause] — in  con- 
flict with  the  perpetuation  of  the  liberties  of  this  people — [applause] — 
or  any  thing  in  conflict  with  any  thing  whatever  that  I  have  ever  given 
you  reason  to  expect  from  me.  [Applause]  And  now,  my  friends, 
have  I  said  enough?  [Loud  cries  of  "No,  no,"  and  three  cheers  for 
Lincoln.]  Now,  my  friends,  there  appears  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  you  and  me,  and  I  really  feel  called  upon  to  decide  the  question 
myself.  [Applause,  during  which  Mr.  Lincoln  descended  from  the 
table.] 

On  the  morning  of  tho  20th  Mr.  Lincoln  proceeded  to  the 
City  Hall,  where  it  had  been  arranged  that  he  should  have 
an  official  reception.  He  was  there  addressed*  by  Mayor 
Wood  in  the  following  terms : 

Mb.  Lincoln:  As  Mayor  of  New  Tork,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  ex- 
tend to  you  an  official  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  Corporation.  In  doing 
so  permit  me  to  say,  that  this  city  has  never  offered  hospitality  to  a 
man  clothed  with  more  exalted  powers,  or  resting  under  graver  respon- 
■ibiHUes,  than  those  which  circumstances  have  devolved  upon  you. 
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Oomiog  into  office  with  a  dismembered  Qoyenmieiit  to  reconstrnot,  and 
a  disconnected  and  hostile  people  to  reconcile,  it  will  require  a  high 
patriotism,  and  an  eleyated  comprehension  of  the  whole  country  and  its 
yaried  interests,  opinions,  and  prejudices,  to  so  conduct  public  affairs  aa 
to  bring  it  back  again  to  its  former  harmonious,  consolidated,  and  proa- 
peroQs  condition.  If  I  refer  to  this  topic,  sir,  it  is  because  New  York 
is  deeply  interested.  The  present  political  divisions  have  sorely  afflicted 
her  people.'  All  her  material  interests  are  paralyzed.  Her  commercial 
greatness  is  endangered.  She  is  the  child  of  the  American  Union. 
She  has  grown  up  under  its  maternal  care,  and  been  fostered  by  its 
paternal  bounty,  and  we  fear  that  if  the  Union  dies,  the  present  su- 
premacy of  New  York  may  perish  with  it.  To  you,  therefore,  chosen 
under  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  as  the  head  of  the  Confederacy,  we 
look  for  a  restoration  of  fraternal  relations  between  the  States — only  to 
be  accomph'shed  by  peaceful  and  conciliatory  means,  aided  by  the 
wisdom  of  Almighty  God. 

To  this  address  Mr.  Lincoln  made  the  following  reply : 

Mb.  Matob:  It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  that  I  make  my 
acknowledgments  for  the  reception  that  has  been  g^ven  mo  in  the  great 
commercial  city  of  New  York.  I  cannot  but  remember  that  it  is  done 
.  by  the  people,  who  do  not,  by  a  large  majority,  agree  with  me  in  politi- 
cal sentiment  It  is  the  more  grateful  to  me,  because  in  this  I  see  that 
for  the  great  principles  of  our  Government  the  people  are  pretty  nearly 
or^nite  unanimous.  In  regard  to  the  difficulties  that  confront  us  at 
this  time,  and  of  which  you  have  seen  fit  to  speak  so  becomingly  and 
80  justly,  I  can  only  say  that  I  agree  with  the  sentiments  expressed. 
In  my  devotion  to  the  Union  I  hope  I  am  behind  no  man  in  the  nation. 
As  to  my  wisdom  in  conducting  affairs  so  as  to  tend  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  I  fear  too  great  confidence  may  have  been  placed  in  me. 
I  am  sure  I  bring  a  heart  devoted  to  the  work.  There  is  nothing  that 
could  ever  bring  me  to  consent — ^willingly  to  consent — to  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  Union  (in  which  not  only  the  great  city  of  New  York,  but 
the  whole  country,  has  acquired  its  greatness),  unless  it  would  be  that 
^g  for  which  the  Union  itself  was  made.  I  understand  that  the  ship 
is  made  for  the  carrying  and  preservation  of  the  cargo ;  and  so  long  as 
the  ship  is  safe  with  the  cargo,  it  shall  not  be  abandoned.  This  Union 
shall  never  be  abandoned,  unless  the  possibility  of  its  existence  shall 
<*Me  to  exist,  without  the  necessity  of  throwing  passengers  and  cargo 
<i^6rboavd.    So  long,  then,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  prosperity  and  liber- 
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ties  of  this  people  can  be  presenred  within  this  Union,  it  shall  be  mj 
purpose  at  all  times  to  preserve  it.  And  now,  Mr.  Mayor,  renewing 
mj  thanks  for  this  oordial  reception,  allow  me  to  come  to  a  dose. 
[Applause.] 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  21st,  Mr.  Lincoln  left 
New  York  for  Philadelphia,  and  on  reaching  Jersey  City  was 
met  and  welcomed,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  by  the  Hon.  W.  L. 
Dayton,  to  whose  remarks  he  made  this  reply  : 

Mb.  Datton  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  op  New  Jebset:  I 
shall  only  thank  you  briefly  for  this  very  kind  reception  given  me,  not 
personally,  but  as  the  temporary  representative  of  the  majesty  of  the 
nation.  [Applause.]  To  the  kindness  of  your  hearts,  and  of  the  hearts 
of  your  brethren  in  your  State,  I  should  be  very  proud  to  respond,  but 
I  shall  not  have  strength  to  address  you  or  other  assemblages  at  length, 
even  if  I  had  the  time  to  do  so.  I  appear  before  you,  therefore,  for 
little  else  than  to  greet  you,  and  to  briefly  say  farewell  You  have 
done  me  the  very  high  honor  to  present  your  reception  courtesies  to  me 
through  your  great  man — a  man  with  whom  it  is  an  honor  to  be  asso- 
ciated anywhere,  and  in  owning  whom  no  State  can  be  poor.  [Ap- 
plause.] He  has  said  enough,  and  by  the  saying  of  it  suggested  enough,, 
to  require  a  response  of  an  hour  well  considered.  [Applause.]  I  could 
not  in  an  hour  make  a  worthy  response  to  it.  I  therefore,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  New  Jersey,  content  myself  with  saying,  most  heartijy  do 
I  indorse  all  the  sentiments  he  has  expressed.  [Applause.]  Allow  me, 
most  gratefully,  to  bid  you  farewell.     [Applause.] 

At  Newark  he  was  welcomed  by  the  Mayor,  to  whom  be 
said: 

Mr.  Mayob:  I  thank  you  for  this  reception  at  the  city  of  Newark. 
With  regard  to  the  great  work  of  which  you  speak,  I  will  say  that  I 
bring  to  it  a  heart  filled  with  love  for  my  country,  and  an  honest  desire 
to  do  what  is  right  I  am  sure,  however,  that  I  have  not  the  ability  to 
do  any  thing  unaided  of  God,  and  that  without  his  support,  and  that  of 
this  free,  happy,  prosperous,  and  intelligent  people,  no  man  can  succeed 
in  doing  that  the  importance  of  which  we  all  comprehend.  Again 
thanking  you  for  the  reception  you  have  given  me,  I  will  jaow  bid  you 
fiirewell,  and  proceed  upon  my  journey. 
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At  Trenton  he  was  received  bj  a  committee  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  escorted  to  both  branches,  which  were  in  session. 
The  President  of  the  Senate  welcomed  him  in  a  brief  address, 
to  which  hq  made  the  following  reply  : 

Mb.  Pkesidbnt  and  Gentlehsit  of  thb  Sikatb  or  thb  Statb  or 
New  Jbbsst:     I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  the  honorable  reception 
of  which  I  have  been  the  object    I  cannot  but  remember  the  plaoe  that 
New  Jersey  holds  in  our  early  history.    In  the  early  revolutionary 
Etragg^  few  of  the  States  among  the  old  thirteen  had  more  of  the  battle- 
fields of  the  country  within  their  limits  than  old  New  Jersey.    May  I 
be  pardoned  if,  upon  this  occasion,  I  mention  that  away  back  in  my 
childhood,  the  earliest  days  of  my  being  able  to  read,  I  got  hold  of  a 
smaU  book,  such  a  one  as  few  of  the  younger  members  have  ever  seen, 
"Weem's  Life  of  Washington,^^    I  remember  all  the  accounts  there 
given  of  the  battle-fields  and  struggles  for  the  liberties  of  the  oountiy, 
and  none  fixed  themselves  upon  my  imagination  so  deeply  as  the  Strug- 
s' here  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey.    The  crossing  of  the  river ;  the  con- 
test with  the  Hessians ;  the  great  hardships  endured  at  that  time,  all 
IbLod  themselves  on  my  memory,  more  than  any  single  revolutionary 
event ;  and  you  all  know,  for  you  have  all  been  boys,  how  these  early 
impressions  last  longer  than  any  others.    I  recollect  thinking  then,  boy 
even  though  I  was,  that  there  must  have  been  something  more  than 
oommon  that  these  men  struggled  for.    I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that 
that  thing  which  they  struggled  for ;  that  something  even  more  than 
National  Independence ;  that  something  that  held  out  a  great  promise 
to  all  the  people  of  the  world  to  all  time  to  come— I  am  exceedingly 
Anxious  that  this  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people 
shall  be  perpetuated  in  accordance  with  the  original  idea  for  which  that 
Boggle  was  made,  and  I  sbaU  be  most  happy  indeed  if  I  shall  be  an 
humble  instmment  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  and  of  this,  his  most 
^oeen  people,  as  the  chosen  instrument — also  in  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty — ^for  perpetuating  the  object  of  that  great  struggle.     You 
tS^  me  this  reception,  as  I  understand,  without  distinction  of  party.    I 
loam  that  this  body  is  composed  of  a  majority  of  gentlemen  who,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  best  judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  Chief  Magistrate, 
^A  not  think  I  was  the  man.    I  understand,  nevertheless,  that  they 
oome  forward  here  to  greet  me  as  the  constitutional  President  of  the 
United  States — as  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  meet  the  man  who, 
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for  the  time  being,  is  the  representative  man  of  the  nation — united  bj  a 
purpose  to  perpetuate  the  Union  and  liberties  of  the  people.  As  such, 
I  accept  this  reception  more  gratefullj  than  I  could  do  did  I  belieye  it 
was  tendered  to  me  as  an  individual 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  passed  to  the  Assembly  Chamber,  where, 
in  reply  to  the  Speaker,  he  said : 

Mb.  Speaker  and  Gbntlbmbn  :    I  have  just  enjoyed  the  honor  of  a 
reception  by  the  other  branch  of  this  Legislature,  and  I  return  to  you 
and  them  my  thanks  for  the  reception  which  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
have  given  through  their  chosen  representatives   to  me  as  the  rep- 
resentative, for  the  time  being,  of  the  majes^  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.    I  appropriate  to  myself  very  httle  of  the  demonstrations 
of  respect  with  which  I  have  been  greeted.    I  think  little  should  be 
given  to  any  man,  but  that  it  should  be  a  manifestation  of  adherence  to 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution.    I  understand  myself  to  be  received 
here  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  a  majority  of 
whom  differ  in  opinion  from  those  with  whom  I  have  acted,    f  his  man* 
ifestation  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  by  me  as  expressing  their  devotion 
to  the  Union,  the  CJonstitution,  and  the  Uberties  of  the  people.    Tou, 
Kr.  Speaker,  have  well  said  that  this  is  a  time  when  the  bravest  and 
wisest  look  with  doubt  and  awe  upon  the  aspect  presented  by  our  na- 
tional affairs.    Under  these  circumstances,  you  will  readily  see  why  I 
should  not  speak  in  detail  of  the  course  I  shall  deem  it  best  to  pursue. 
It  is  proper  that  I  should  avail  myself  of  all  the  information  and  all  the 
time  at  my  command,  in  order  that  when  the  time  arrives  in  which  I 
must  speak  officially,  I  shall  be  able  to  take  the  ground  which  I  doom 
the  best  and  safest,  and  from  which  I  may  have  no  occasion  to  swerve. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  take  the  ground  I  deem  most  just  to  the  North,  the 
East,  the  West,  the  South,  and  the  whole  country.    I  take  it,  I  hope,  in 
good  temper,  certainly  with  no  malice  towards  any  section.   I  shall  do 
all  that  may  be  in  my  power  to  promote  a  peaceful  settlement  of  all  our 
difficulties.     The  man  does  not  live  who  is  more  devoted  to  peace  than 
I  am.     [Cheers.]    None  who  would  do  more  to  preserve  it,  but  it  may 
be  necessary  to  put  the  foot  down  firmly.     [Here  the  audience  broke 
out  into  cheers  so  loud  and  long,  that  for  some  moments  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  hear  Mr.  Lincoln's  voice.]    And  if  I  do  my  duty  and  do  right 
you  wiU  sustain  me,  will  you  not  ?    [Loud  cheers,  and  cries  of  "  Yea^ 
yes,  we  will."]    Beceived,  as  I  am,  by  the  members  of  a  Legislature, 
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tke  m^ritj  of  whom  do  not  agree  with  me  in  political  sentimenta,  I 
trust  that  I  maj  have  their  assistance  in  piloting  the  ship  of  S'ate 
through  this  voyage,  surrounded  hy  perils  as  it  is,  for  if  it  should  sufler 
wreck  now,  there  will  be  no  pQot  ever  needed  for  another  voyage. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  already  spoken  longer  than  I  intended,  and  mu«t  bog 
leave  to  stop  here. 

The  procession  then  moved  to  the  Trenton  House,  where 
the  President-elect  made  the  following  speech  to  the  crowd 
outside : 

I  have  been  invited  by  your  representatives  to  the  Legislature,  to 
visit  this,  the  Capital  of  your  honored  State,  and  in  acknowledging  their 
kind  invitation,  compelled  to  respond  to  the  welcome  of  the  presiding 
officers  of  each  body,  and  I  suppose  they  intended  I  should  speak  to 
you  through  them,  as  they  are  the  representatives  of  all  of  you ;  and  if 
I  was  to  speak  again  here,  I  should  only  have  to  repeat,  in  a  great 
measure,  much  that  I  have  said,  which  would  be  disgusting  to  my 
friends  around  me  who  have  met  here.  I  have  no  speech  to  make,  but 
merely  appear  to  see  you  and  let  you  look  at  me,  and  as  to  the  latter  I 
tliink  I  have  greatly  the  best  of  the  bargain.  [Laughter.]  My  friends, 
allow  me  to  bid  you  farewell. 

The  party  arrived  at  Philadelphia  at  4  o'clock,  and  the 
President-elect,  proceeding  immediately  to  the  Continental 
Hotel,  was  welcomed  in  a  brief  speech  from  Mayor  Henry,  to 
which  he  replied  as  follows  : 

Kb.  Ma  yob  and  Fellow-Citizens  of  Philadelphia:  I  appear  bo- 
fore  you  to  make  no  lengthy  speech,  but  to  thank  you  for  this  reception, 
The  reception  you  have  given  me  to-night  is  not  to  me,  the  man,  the  in- 
dividual, but  to  the  man  who  temporarily  represents,  or  should  represent 
the  majesty  of  the  nation.  [Cheers.]  It  is  true,  as  your  worthy  Mayor 
has  said,  that  there  is  anxiety  amongst  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
at  this  time.  I  deem  it  a  happy  circumstance  that  this  dissatisfied  posi- 
tion of  our  fellow-citieens  does  not  point  ue  to  any  thing  in  which  they 
are  being  injured,  or  about  to  be  injured,  for  which  reason  I  have  felt  all 
the  while  justified  in  condudmg  that  the  crisis,  the  panic,  tlie  anxiety 
of  the  country  at  this  time,  is  artificiaL  If  there  be  those  who  difier 
with  we  upon  this  subject,  they  have  not  pointed  out  the  substantial 
difficulty  that  exists.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  an  artificial  panic  may 
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not  do  oonsiderable  harro :  that  it  has  done  snch  I  do  not  deny.  The 
hope  that  has  been  expressed  bj  your  Mayor,  that  I  may  be  able  to  re- 
store peace,  harmony,  and  prosperity  to  the  country,  is  most  worthy  of 
)itm ;  and  happy,  indeed,  will  I  be  if  I  shall  be  able  to  Terify  and  fulfil 
that  hope.  [Tremendous  cheering.]  I  promise  you,  in  all  sincerity, 
that  I  bring  to  the  work  a  sincere  heart.  Whether  I  will  bring  ft  bead 
equal  to  that  heart  will  be  for  future  times  to  determine.  It  were  use- 
less for  me  to  speak  of  details  of  plans  now ;  I  shall  speak  officially  next 
Monday  week,  if  eyer.  If  I  should  not  speak  then  it  were  useless  for 
me  to  do  BO  now.  If  I  do  speak  then  it  is  useless  for  me  to  do  so  now. 
When  I  do  speak  I  shall  take  such  ground  as  I  deem  best  calculated  to 
restore  peace,  harmony,  and  proB|erity  to  the  country,  and  tend  tb  the 
perpetuity  of  the  nation  and  the  liberty  of  these  States  and  these  people. 
Your  worthy  Mayor  has  expressed  Ihe  wish,  in  which  I  join  with  hiui, 
that  it  were  convenient  for  me  to  remain  in  your  city  long  enough,  to 
consult  your  merchants  and  manufacturers;  or  as  it  were,  to  listen  to 
those  breathings  rising  within  the  consecrated  walls  wherein  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  I  will  add  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, were  originally  framed  and  adopted.  [Enthusiastic  applause.]  I 
assure  you  and  your  Mayor  that  I  had  hoped  on  this  occasion,  and  upon 
all  occasions  during  my  life,  that  I  shall  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
teachings  of  these  holy  and  most  sacred  walls.  I  never  asked  any  thing 
that  does  not  breathe  from  those  walls.  All  my  political  warfare  has 
been  in  favor  of  the  teadiings  that  came  forth  from  these  sacred  waUa 
May  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning,  and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth,  if  ever  I  prove  false  to  those  teachings.  Fellow-citizens, 
I  have  addressed  you  longer  than  I  expected  to  do^  and  now  allow  me  to 
\M  you  good  night 

On  the  2l8tMr.  Lincoln  visited  the  old  Independence  Hall, 
from  which  was  originally  issued  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. He  was  received  in  a  cordial  speech  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Cuyler,  to  which  he  made  the  following  response : 

Mb.  Ctjtlbb:  I  am  filled  with  deep  emotion  at  finding  myself  stand- 
ing here  in  this  place,  where  were  collected  together  the  wisdom,  the 
patriotism,  the  devotion  to  principle  from  which  sprang  the  institutions 
under  which  we  live.  You  have  kindly  suggested  to  me  that  in  my 
hands  is  the  task  of  restoring  peace  to  the  present  distracted  condition 
of  the  country.    I  ean  say  in  return,  sir,  that  all  the  political  sentiments 
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I  entertain  have  been  drawn,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  draw  fhem, 
from  the  .sentiments  which  originated  in  and  were  given  to  the  world 
from  this  halL  I  have  never  had  a  feeling,  politicallf,  that  did  not  spring 
from  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I 
have  often  pondered  over  the  dangers  which  were  incurred  by  the  men 
who  ftssembled  here,  and  framed  and  adopted  that  Dodaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. I  have  pondered  over  the  toils  that  were  endured  bj  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  who  achieved  that  Independence.  I 
have  often  inquired  of  myself  what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was  that 
kept  this  Confederacy  so  long  together.  It  was  not  the  mere  matter 
of  the  separation  of  the  Colonies  from  the  mother  land,  but  that  senti- 
ment in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  gave  liberty,  not  alone 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  but,  I  hope,  to  the  world,  for  all  future 
time.  [Great  applause.]  It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that  in  due 
time  the  weight  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men.  This  is 
the  sentiment  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Kow,  my 
friends,  can  this  country  be  saved  upon  that  basis?  If  it  can,  I  will 
consider  myself  one  of  the  happiest  men  in  the  world  if  I  can  help  to 
save  it.  If  it  cannot  be  saved  upon  that  principle  it  will  be  truly  awAiL 
But  if  this  country  cannot  be  saved  without  giving  up  that  principle,  I 
was  about  to  say  I  would  rather  be  assassinated  on  this  spot  than  sur-^ 
render  it  [Applause.]  Now,  in  my  view  of  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs,  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  war.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  such  a  course,  and  I  may  say  in  advance  that  there 
will  be  no  bloodshed,  unless  it  be  forced  upon  the  Government,  and  then 
it  will  be  compelled  to  act  in  self-defence.     [Applause.] 

My  friends,  this  is  wholly  an  unexpected  speech,  and  I  did  not  expect 
to  be  called  upon  to  say  a  word  when  I  came  here.  I  supposed  it  was 
merely  to  do  something  towards  raising  the  flag — ^I  may,  therefore,  have 
said  something  indiscreet.  [Cries  of  "  No,  no."]  I  have  said  nothing 
but  what  I  am  willing  to  live  by,  and  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Almighty 
God,  die  by. 

One  object  of  the  visit  to  the  Hall  was,  to  have  Mr.  Linoolk 
assist  in  raising  the  national  flag  over  the  HalL  Arrangements 
had  been  made  for  the  performance  of  this  ceremony,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  escorted  to  the  platform  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
and  was  invited,  in  a  brief  address,  to  raise  'the  flag.  He  re- 
sponded in  a  patriotic  speech,  announcing  his  cheerful  compli- 
5* 
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ance  with  the  request. '  He  alluded  to  the  original  flag  of  thir- 
teen stars,  sajing  that  the  number  had  increased  as  time  rolled 
on  and  we  became  a  happy,  powerful  people,  each  star  adding 
to  its  prosperity.  The  future  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  It 
was  on  such  an  occasion  we  could  reason  together,  reaffirm  our 
devotion  to  the  country  and  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Lot  us  make  up  our  minds,  said  he,  that  when- 
ever we  do  put  a  new  star  upon  our  banner,  it  shall  be  a  fixed 
one,  never  to  be  dimmed  by  the  horrors  of  war,  but  brightened 
by  the  contentment  and  prosperity  of  peace.  Let  us  go  on  to  ex- 
tend the  area  of  our  usefulness,  and  add  star  upon  star  until  their 
light  shall  shine  over  ^ve  hundred  millions  of  free  and  happy 
people.  He  then  performed  his  part  in  the  ceremony,  amidst 
a  thundering  discharge  of  artillery. 

In  the  afternoon  he  left  for  the  West.  On  reaching  Lancas- 
ter he  was  received  with  a  salute,  and  replied  to  an  address  of 
welcome  in  the  following  words : 

Ladibs  and  Gbntlemsn  of  Old  Lang  aster:  I  appear  not  to  make 
a  speeclL  I  have  not  time  to  make  a  speech  at  len^h,  and  not  strength 
to  make  them  on  every  occasion,  and  worse  than  all  I  have  none  to  make. 
There  is  plenty  of  matter  to  speak  about  in  these  times,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  more  a  man  speaks  the  less  he  is  understood — ^the  more 
he  says  one  thing,  the  more  his  adversaries  contend  he  meant  something 
else.  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak  officially,  and  then  I  will  en- 
deavor to  put  my  thoughts  just  as  plain  as  I  can  express  myself— true 
to  the  Constitution  and  Union  of  all  the  States,  and  to  the  perpetual  lib- 
erty of  all  the  people.  Until  I  so  speak,  there  is  no  need  to  enter  upon 
details.  In  conclusion,  I  greet  you  most  heartily,  and  bid  you  an  affeo- 
tionato  farewell 

On  reaching  Harrisburg,  on  the  22d,  Mr.  Likcoln  was 
escorted  to  the  Legislature,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  presi- 
ding officers  of  the  two  houses,  to  whom  he  replied  as  follows: 

I  appear  before  you  only  for  a  very  few,  brief  remarks,  in  response  to 
what  has  been  said  to  me.  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  this  recep- 
tion and  the  generous  words  in  which  support  has  been  promised  me 
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upon  this  occasion.  I  thank  your  great  Commonwealth  for  the  over- 
whehning  support  it  recently  gave,  not  me  personally,  but  the  causo 
which  I  think  a  just  one,  in  the  late  election.  [Loud  applause.] 
AUnsion  has  been  made  to  the  fact — the  interesting  fact,  perhaps,  we 
should  say — ^that  I  for  the  first  time  appear  at  tlie  Capital  of  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylyania  upon  the  birthday  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  in  connection  with  that  beloved  anniversary  connected  with 
the  history  of  this  country.  I  have  already  gone  through  one  exceed- 
ingly  interesting  scone  this  morning  in  the  ceremonies  at  Philadelphia. 
Under  the  high  conduct  of  gentlemen  there,  I  was  for  the  first  time 
allowed  the  privilege  of  standing  in  old  Independence  Hall  [Enthu- 
siastic cheering],  to  have  a  few  words  addressed  to  me  there,  and  open- 
ing up  to  me  an  opportunity  of  expressing,  with  much  regret,  that  I  had 
not  more  time  to  express  something  of  my  own  feelings,  excited  by  the 
occasion,  somewhat  to  harmonize  and  give  shape  to  the  feelings  that 
had  been  really  the  feelings  of  my  whole  life.  Besides  this,  our  friends 
there  had  provided  a  magnificent  flag  of  the  country.  They  had 
arranged  it  so  that  I  was  given  the  honor  of  raising  ft  to  the  head  of  its 
staff.  [Applause.]  And  when  it  went  up  I  was  pleased  that  it  went 
to  its  place  by  the  strength  of  my  own  feeble  arm,  when,  according  to 
the  arrangement,  the  cord  was  pulled,  and  it  floated  gloriously  to  the 
wind,  without  an  accident,  in  the  light,  glowing  sunshine  of  the  morning. 
I  could  not  help  hoping  that  there  was,  in  the  entire  success  of  that 
beautiful  ceremony,  at  least  something  of  an  omen  of  what  is  to  come. 
[Loud  applause.]  How  could  I  help  feeling  then  as  I  often  have  felt? 
In  the  whole  of  that  proceeding  I  was  a  very  humble  instrument.  I  had 
not  provided  the  flag;  I  had  not  made  the  arrangements  for  elevating 
it  to  its  place ;  I  had  applied  but  a  very  small  portion  of  my  feeble 
strength  in  raising  it.  In  the  whole  transaction  I  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  who  had  arranged  it,  and  if  I  can  have  the  same  generous 
co-operatioQ  of  the  people  of  the  nation,  I  think  the  flag  of  our  country 
may  yet  be  kept  flaunting  gloriously.  [Loud,  enthusiastic,  and  con- 
tinued cheers.]  I  recur  for  a  moment  but  to  repeat  some  words  uttered 
at  the  hotel,  in  regard  to  what  has  been  said  about  the  military  support 
which  the  General  Government  may  expect  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  in  a  proper  emergency.  To  guard  against  any  possible 
mistake  do  I  recur  to  this.  It  is  not  with  any  pleasure  that  I  contemr 
plate  the  possibility  that  a  necessity  may  arise  in  this  country  for  the 
use  of  the  military  arm.  [Applause.]  While  I  am  exceedingly  grati- 
fied to  see  the  manifestation  upon  your  streets  of  your  miUtary  force 
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hero,  and  exceedingly  gratified  at  your  promises  here  to  use  that  force 
upon  a  proper  emergency — ^while  I  make  these  acknowledgments,  I  desire 
to  repeat,  in  order  to  preclude  any  possible  misconstruction,  that  I  do 
most  sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  have  no  use  for  them.  [Applause.] 
That  it  win  never  become  their  duty  to  shed  blood,  and  most  especially 
never  to  shed  fraternal  blood.  I  promise  that,  so  far  as  I  may  hare  wis- 
dom to  direct,  if  so  painful  a  result  shall  in  anywise  be  brought  about,  it 
shall  be  through  no  fault  of  mine.  [Cheers.]  Allusion  has  also  been 
made  by  one  of  your  honored  speakers  to  some  remarks  recently  made 
by  myself  at  Pittsburg,  in  regard  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  espe- 
cial interest  of  this  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  I  now  wish 
only  to  say,  in  regard  to  that  matter,  that  the  few  remarks  which  I 
uttered  on  that  occasion  were  rather  carefully  worded  I  took  pains 
that  they  should  be  so.  I  have  seen  no  occasion  since  to  add  to  them, 
or  subtract  from  them.  I  leave  them  precisely  as  they  stand  [applause], 
adding  only  now  that  I  am  pleased  to  have  an  expression  from  you, 
gentlemen  of  Pennsylvania,  significant  that  they  are  satisfactory  to  you. 
And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  allow  me  to  return  you  again  my  most  sincere  thanks. 

After  the  delivery  of  this  address,  Mr.  Lincoln  devoted 
some  hours  to  the  reception  of  visitors,  and  at  six  o'clock 
retired  to  his  room.  The  next  morning  the  whole  country 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  arrived  in  Washington — 
twelve  hours  sooner  than  he  had  originally  intended.  His 
sudden  departure  proved  to  have  been  a  measure  of  precau- 
tion for  which  events  subsequently  disclosed  aflfbrded  a  full 
justification.  For  some  time  previous  to  his  departure  from 
home,  the  rumor  bad  been  current  that  he  would  never  reach 
the  Capital  alive.  An  attempt  was  made  on  the  Toledo  and 
Western  Railroad,  on  the  11th  of  February,  to  throw  from  the 
track  the  train  on  which  he  was  journeying,  and  just  as  he 
was  leaving  Cincinnati  a  hand  grenade  was  found  to  have 
been  secreted  on  board  the  cars.  These  and  other  circum- 
stances led  to  an  organized  and  thorough  investigation,  under 
the  direction  of  a  police  detective,  carried  on  with  great  skill 
^nd  perseverance  at  Baltimore,  and  which  resulted  in  dis- 
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closing  the  fact  tbat  a  sraall  gang  of  assassins,  under  the 
leadership  of  an  Italian  who  assumed  the  name  of  Orsini,  had 
arranged  to  take  his  life  daring  his  passage  through  Baltimore. 
Gen.  Scott  and  Mr.  Seward  had  both  been  apprised  of  the 
same  fact  through  another  source,  and  they  had  sent  Mr.  F. 
W.  Seward  as  a  special  messenger  to  Philadelphia,  to  meet  the 
President- elect  there,  previous  to  his  departure  for  Ilan-isburg, 
and  give  him  notice  of  these  circumstances.  Mr.  Lincoln  di-l 
not  deviate  from  the  programme  he  had  marked  out  for  himself, 
m  consequence  of  these  communications;  except  that,  under  the 
advice  of  Mends,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  anticipate  by  one 
train  the  time  he  was  expected  to  arrive  in  Washington,  lie 
reached  there  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  23d. 

On  Wednesday,  the  27th,  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council 
of  the  city  waited  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  tendered  him  a  wel* 
come.     He  replied  to  them  as  follows : 

Ms.  Kayor  :  I  thank  you,  and  through  you  the  municipal  authorities 
of  this  city  who  accompany  you,  for  this  welcome.  And  as  it  is  the  first 
time  in  my  life  since  the  present  phase  of  politics  has  presented  itself  in 
this  country,  that  I  have  said  any  thing  publioly  within  a  region  of  country 
where  the  institution  of  slavery  exists,  I  will  take  this  occasion  to  say, 
that  I  think  very  much  of  the  ill-feeling  that  has  existed  and  still  exists 
between  the  people  in  the  sections  from  which  I  ca^e  and  the  people 
here,  is  dependent  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  one  another.  I  therefore 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  all  the. 
gentlemen  present,  that  I  have  not  now,  and  never  have  had,  any  other 
than  as  kindly  feelings  towards  you  as  the  people  of  my  own  section.  I 
have  not  now,  and  never  have  had,  any  disposition  to  treat  you  in  any 
respect  otherwise  than  as  my  own  neighbors.  I  have  not  now  any  pur- 
pose to  withhold  from  you  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  Constitution,  under 
any  circumstances,  that  I  would  not  feel  myself  constrained  to  withhold 
from  my  own  neighbors;  and  I  hope,  in  a  word,  that  when  we  shall  be- 
come better  acquainted,  and  I  say  it  with  great  confidence,  we  shall  like 
each  other  the  more.    I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  of  this  reception. 

On  the  next  evening  a  serenade  was  given  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
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by  the  members  of  the  Republican  AssociatioDj  and  lie  then 
addressed  the  crowd  which  the  occasion  had  brought  together, 
as  follows : 

My  Fbiekds:  I  suppose  that  I  may  take  this  as  a  compliment  p^d  to 
me,  and  as  such  please  accept  my  thanks  for  it.  I  have  reached  this  city 
of  Washington  under  circumstances  considerably  diflfering  from  those  un- 
der which  any  other  man  has  ever  reached  it  I  am  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  an  official  position  amongst  the  people,  almost  all  of  whom 
wore  politically  opposed  to  me,  and  are  yet  opposed  to  me,  as  I  suppose. 

I  propose  no  lengthy  address  to  you.  I  only  propose  to  say,  as  I  did 
on  yesterday,  when  your  worthy  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen  called 
upon  me,  that  I  thought  much  of  the  ill  feeling  that  has  existed  between 
you  and  the  people  of  your  surroundings  and  that  people  from  among 
whom  I  came,  has  depended,  and  now  depends,  upon  a  misunderstand- 
ing. 

I  hope  that,  if  things  shall  go  along  as  prosperously  as  I  believe  we  afl 
desire  they  may,  I  may  have  it  in  my  power  to  remove  something  of  this 
misunderstanding;  that  I  maybe  enabled  to  convince  you,  and  the  people 
of  your  section  of  the  country,  that  we  regard  you  as  in  all  things  our 
equals,  and  in  all  things  entitled  to  the  same  respect  and  the  same  treat- 
ment that  we  claim  for  ourselves ;  that  we  are  in  nowise  disposed,  if  it 
were  in  our  power,  to  oppress  you,  to  deprive  you  of  any  of  your  rights 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  even  narrowly  to  split 
hairs  with  you  in  regard  to  these  rights,  but  are  determined  to  give  you, 
as  far  as  lies  in  our  hands,  all  your  rights  under  the  Constitution — ^not 
grudgingly,  but  fully  and  fairly.  [Applause.]  I  hope  that,  by  thus  deal- 
ing with  you,  we  wiU  become  better  acquainted,  and  be  better  friends. 

And  now,  my  friends,  with  these  few  remarks,  and  again  returning 
my  thanks  for  this  compliment,  and  expressing  my  desire  to  hear  a  little 
more  of  your  good  music,  I  bid  you  good  night. 

This  closed  Mr.  Lincoln's  public  speeches  down  to  the  date 
of  his  inauguration. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

rSOM   TH8     INAUGUBATIOir     TO     THE   HBKTINO     07     00NGRB8S, 
JULY   4,    1861, 

Ots  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  the  oath 
and  assnmed  the  duties  of  the  Presidential  office.  He  was 
qnite  right  in  saying,  on  the  eve  of  his  departnre  from  his 
home  in  Springfield,  that  those  duties  were  greater  than  had 
devolved  upon  any  other  man  since  the  days  of  Washington. 
A  conspiracy  which  had  been  on  foot  for  thirty  years  had 
reached  its  crisis.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  done  by 
the  leading  spirits  in  this  movement,  the  people  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  were  by  no  means  a  unit  in  its  support.  Seven 
of  those  States,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Texas,  Florida,  and  Louisiana,  had  passed  secession  or- 
dinances  and  united  in  the  establishment  of  a  hostile  Confed- 
eracy ;  but  in  nearly  all  of  them  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
people  were  opposed  to  the  movement,  while  in  all  the  re- 
maining slaveholding  States  a  very  active  canvass  was  carried 
on  between  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  secession.  In 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  especially,  the 
(jovernment  of  the  United  States  was  vindicated  and  its 
authority  sustained  by  men  of  pre-eminent  ability  and  of  com- 
manding reputation,  and  there  seemed  abundant  reason  for 
hoping  that,  by  the  adoption  of  prudent  measures,  the  slave- 
holding  section  might  be  divided  and  the  Border  Slave  States- 
retained  in  the  Union.  The  authorities  of  the  rebel  Confed- 
eracy saw  the  importance  of  pushing  the  issue  to  an  instant  de- 
cision. Under  their  directions  nearly  all  the  forts,  arsenals, 
dock-yards,  custom-houses,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
within  the  limits  of  the  seceded  States,  had  been  seized  and 
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wore  held  by  representatives  of  the  rebel  government.  The 
only  forts  in  the  South  which  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Union,  were  Forts  Pickens,  Taylor,  and  Jefferson  on  the 
Florida  coast,  ^nd  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  pre- 
parations were  far  advanced  for  the  reduction  and  capture  of 
these.  OflScers  of  the  army  and  navy  from  the  South  had 
resigned  their  commissions  and  entered  the  rebel  service. 
Civil  officers  representing  the  United  States  within  the  limits 
of  the  Southern  States  could  no  longer  discharge  their  func- 
tions, and  all  the  powers  of  that  Government  were  practically 
paralyzed. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Mr.  Lincoln  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  addressed  himself  to  the 
task,  first,  of  withholding  the  Border  States  from  joining  the 
Confederacy,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  great  work 
of  quelling  the  rebellion  and  restoring  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  ceremony  of  inauguration  took  place  as  usual  in  front 
of  the  Capitol  and  in  presence  of  an  immense  multitude  of 
spectators.  A  large  military  force  was  in  attendance  under 
the  immediate  command  of  General  Scott,  but  nothing  oc- 
curred to  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  occasion.  Before 
taking  the  oath  of  office  Mr.  Lincoln  delivered  the  following 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

FeUow- Citizens  of^  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  a  custom  as  old  as  the  Govemiuent  itself,  I  ap- 
pear before  you  to  address  yon  briefly,  and  to  take  in  your  presence  the 
oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  ^e  taken  by 
the  I^resident  ^'  before  lie  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office." 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  at  present  for  me  to  discuss  those 
matters  of  administration  about  which  there  is  no  special  anxiety  or  ex- 
citement. 

Apprehension  seems  to  exist  among  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  that  by  the  accession  of  a  Republican  Administration  their  prop- 
erty and  their   peace  and  personal   security  are  to  be   endangered. 
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There  has  never  been  any  reasonable  cause  for  sach  apprehensioiL 
Indeed,  the  most  ample  eyidence  to  the  contrarj  has  all  the  while  exist* 
ed  and  been  open  to  their  inspection.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the 
published  speeches  of  him  who  now  addresses  you.  I  do  but  quote 
from  one  of  those  speeches  when  I  declare  that  "  I  hare  no  purpose, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slarery  in  the 
States  where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawfiil  right  to  do  so,  and 
I  have  no  inclination  to  do  sa*'  Those  who  nominated  and  elected  me 
did  so  with  full  knowledge  that  I  had  made  this  and^ny  similar  deo- 
larations,  and  had  never  recanted  them.  And  more  than  this,  they 
placed  in  the  platform  for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  law  to  themseLves 
and  to  me,  the  clear  and  emphatic  resolution  which  I  now.roM: 

Beaoived,  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  States, 
and  especially  the  right  of  each  State,  to  order  and  control '  its  own  do- 
mestic institutions  according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is  es- 
sential to  the  balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance 
of  our  political  fabric  depend,  and  we  denounce  the  lawless  Invasion  by 
armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under  what 
pretext,  as  among  the  gravest  of  crimes. 

I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  only  press  upon 
the  public  attention  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  which  the  case  is 
susceptible,  that  the  property,  peace,  and  security  of  no  section  are  to 
be  in  anywise  endangered  by  the  now  incoming  Administration.  I 
add,  too,  that  all  the  protection  which,  consistently  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws,  can  be  given,  will  be  cheerfully  given  to  all  the 
States,  when  lawfully  demanded,  for  whatever  cause— as  cheerfully  to 
one  section  as  to  another. 

There  is  much  controversy  about  the  delivering  up  of  fugitives  from 
service  or  labor.  The  clause  I  now  read  is  as  plainly  written  in  the 
Constitution  as  any  other  of  its  provisions: 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  there- 
of, escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered 
np  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom'such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

It  is  scarcely  questioned  that  this  provision  was  intended  by  those 
who  made  it  for  the  reclaiming  of  what  we  call  fugitive  slaves ;  and 
the  intention  of  the  lawgiver  is  the  law.  All  members  of  Congress 
swear  their  support  to  the  whole  Constitntion — ^to  this  provision  as 
much  as  any  other.    To  the  proposition,  then,  that  slaves,  whose  cases 
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oome  witiiin  the  tenns  of  this  clause, "  shall  be  deliyeted  up/'  their  o«ths 
are  unanimous.  Now,  if  they  would  make  the  effort  in  good  temper, 
oould  thej  not,  with  nearly  equal  unanimity,  frame  and  pass  a  law  by 
means  of  which  to  keep  good  that  unanimous  oath  ? 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  whether  this  clause  should  be  en- 
forced by  National  or  by  State  authority ;  but  surely  that  difference  is 
not  a  very  material  one.  If  the  slave  is  to  be  surrendered,  it  can  be 
of  but  little  consequence  to  him,  or  to  others,  by  which  authority  it  is 
done.  And  should  any  one,  in  any  case,  be  content  that  his  oath  shall 
go  unkept,  on  a  mere  unsubstantial  controversy  as  to  how  it  shall  be 
kept? 

Again,  in  any  law  upon  this  subject,  ought  not  all  the  safeguards  of 
liberty  known  in  civilized^d  humane  jurisprudence  to  be  introduced, 
so  that  a  free  man  be  not,  in  any  case,  surrendered  as  a  slave?  And 
might  it  not  be  well,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  by  law  for  the  en- 
forcement of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  guarantees  that  "the 
citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States  ?" 

I  take  the  official  oath  to-day  with  no  mental  reservations,  and  with 
no  purpose  to  construe  the  Constitution  or  laws  by  any  hypercritical 
rules.  And  while  I  do  not  choose  now  to  specify  particular  acts  of 
Congress  as  proper  to  be  enforced,  I  do  suggest  that  it  will  be  much 
safer  for  all?  both  in  official  and  private  stations,  to  conform  to  and  abide 
by  all  those  acts  which  stand  unrepealed,  than  to  violate  any  of  them, 
trusting  to  find  impunity  in  having  them  held  to  be  unconstitutionaL 

It  is  seventy-two  years  since  the  first  inauguration  of  a  President 
under  our  National  Constitution.  During  that  period,  fifteen  different 
and  greatly  distinguished  citizens  have,  in  succession,  administered  the 
Executive  branch  of  the  Government.  They  have  conducted  it  through 
many  perils,  and  generally  v^ith  great  success.  Yet,  with  all  this  scope 
for  precedent,  I  now  enter  upon  the  same  task  for  the  brief  constitu- 
tional term  of  four  years,  under  great  and  pecuhar  difficulty.  A  dis- 
ruption of  the  Federal  Union,  heretofore  only  menaced,  is  now  formid- 
ably attempted. 

I  hold  that,  in  contemplation  of  universal  law,  and  of  the  Constitution, 
(he  Union  of  these  Slates  is  perpetual  Perpetuity  is  implied,  if  not  ex- 
pressed, in  the  fundamental  law  of  all  National  Qovernments.  It  is  safe 
to  assert  that  no  Government  proper  ever  had  a  provision  in  its  organic 
law  for  its  own  termination.  Continue  to  execute  all  the  express  pro- 
visions of  our  National  Constitution,  and  the  Union  will  endure  forever — 
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it  being  impoBsible  to  destroy  it|  except  bj  some  aotion  not  proTided 
for  in  the  instrument  itself. 

Again,  if  the  United  States  be  not  a  Goyemment  proper,  but  an  aa- 
sodation  of  States  in  the  nature  of  contract  merely,  can  it,  as  a  contracti 
be  peaceably  unmade  by  less  than  all  tlie  parties  who  made  it?  One 
party  to  a  contract  may  violate  it — ^break  it,  so  to  speak;  but  does  it 
not  require  all  to  lawfully  rescind  it  ? 

Descending  from  these  general  principles,  we  find  the  proposition 
that,  in  legal  contemplation,  the  Union  is  perpetual,  confirmed  by  the 
history  of  the  Union  itself.  The  Union  is  much  older  than  the  Con- 
stitution. It  was  formed,  in  fact,  by  the  Articles '  of  Association  in 
1174.  It  was  matured  and  continued  by  the  Dedaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  1776.  It  was  further  matured,  and  tlie  faith  of  all  the  then 
Tinrteen  States  expressly  plighted  and  engaged  that  it  should  bo  per- 
petual, by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  1778.  And,  hnally,  in  1787, 
one  oi  the  declared  objects  for  ordaining  and  establishing  the  Constitu- 
tion was  "  to  form  a  more  perfect  union."  * 

But  if  destruction  of  the  Union,  by  one,  or  by  a  part  only,  of  the 
States,  be  lawfully  possible,  the  Union  is  less  perfect  than  before,  the 
GoBstitution  having  lost  the  vital  element  of  perpetuity. 

It  follows,  from  these  views,  that  no  State,  upon  its  oWn  mere  motion, 
can  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union ;  that  resolves' and  ordinances  to  that 
effect  are  legally  void;  and  that  acts  of  violence  within  any  State  or 
States,  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  are  insurrectionary^ 
or  levolutionary,  according  to  circumstances. 

1,  therefore,  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  Constitution  and  the  lawfli  ' 
the  Union  is  unbroken,  and  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  I  shall  take  caro}* 
as  the  Constitution  itself  expressly  enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of 
the  Union  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States.  Doing  this  I  deem 
to  be  only  a  simple  duty  on  my  part ;  and  I  shall  perform  it,  so  &r  as 
practicable,  unless  my  rightful  masters,  the  American  people,  shall 
withhold  the  requisite  means,  or,  in  some  authoritative  manner,  direct 
the  contrary.  I  trust  this  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  menace,  but  only/ 
as  the  declared  purpose  of  the  Union  that  it  will  constitutionally  def^^nd 
aad  maintain  itselfl 

In  doing  this  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  violence ;  and  there  shall 

be  none,  unless  it  be  forced  upon  the  national  authority.    The  power 

confided  to  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property 

I         and  places  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  to  collect  the  duties  and 

'         imposts ;  but  beyond  what  may  be  but  necessary  for  these  objects,  there 
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-will  be  no  inyasioii,  no  using  of  force  against  or  among  the  X)eople  anj- 
where.  Where  hostility  to  the  United  States,  in  any  interior  locality, 
shall  be  so  gretA  and  universal  as  to  prevent  competent  resident  citizens 
from  holding  the  Federal  offices,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  force  ob- 
noxious strangers  among  the  people  for  that  object  Wliile  the  strict 
legal  right  may  exist  in  the  Qoyernment  to  enforce  the  exercise  of  these 
offices,  the  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  so  irritating,  and  so  nearly  un- 
practicable  withal,  I  deem  it  better  to  forego,  for  the  time,  the  uses 
of  such  offices. 

The  mails,  unless  repelled,  will  continue  to  be  furnished  in  all  parts 
of  the  Union.  So  far  ar  possible,  the  people  everywhere  shall  have 
that  sense  of  perfect  security  which  is  most  favorable  to  calm  thought 
and  reflection.  The  course  here  indicated  will  be  followed,  unless 
current  events  and  experience  shall  show  a  modification  or  change  to  be 
proper,  and  in  every  case  and  exigency  my  best  discretion  will  be 
exercised,  according  to  circumstances  actually  existing,  and  with  a  view 
and  a  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  national  troubles,  and  the  res- 
toration of  fraternal  sympathies  and  affections. 

That  there  are  persons  in  one  section  or  another  who  seek  to  destroy 
the  Union  at  all  events,  and  are  glad  of  any  pretext  to  do  it,  I  will 
neither  affirm  nor  deny ;  but  if  there  be  such,  I  need  address  no  word 
to  them.  To  those,  however,  who  really  love  the  Union,  may  I  not 
speak? 

Before  entering  upon  so  grave  a  matter  as  the  destruction  of  our 
national  fabric,  with  all  its  benefits,  its  memories,  and  its  hopes,  would 
it  not  be  wise  to  ascertain  precisely  why  we  do  it?  Will  you  hazard 
so  desperate  a  step  while  there  is  any  possibility  that  any  portion  of  the 
ills  you  fly  from  have  no  real  existence?  Will  you,  while  the  certain 
ills  you  fly  to  are  greater  than  all  the  real  ones  you  fly  from — ^will  you 
risk  the  commission  of  so  fearful  a  mistake? 

All  profess  to  be  content  in  the  Union,  if  all  constitutional  rights  can 
be  maintained.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  any  right,  plainly  written  in  the 
Constitution,  has  been  denied  ?  I  think  not.  Happily  the  human  mind 
is  so  constituted  that  no  party  can  reach  to  the  audacity  of  doing  this. 
Think,  if  you  can,  of  a  single  instance  in  which  a  plainly  written  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  has  ever  been  denied.  If,  by  the  mere  force 
of  numbers,  a  majority  should  deprive  a  minority  of  any  clearly  written 
constitutional  right,  it  might,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  justify  revolution 
—certainly  would  if  such  right  were  a  vital  one.  But  such  is  not  our 
caae.    All  the  vital  rights  of  minorities  and  of  individuals  are  so  plainly 
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assured  to  them  by  affirm«tlon8  and  negatuma,  guarantees  and  prcAiibi- 
tions  in  the  Constitution,  that  controversies  never  arise  concerning 
tikem.  But  no  organic  law  can  erer  be  framed  with  a  provision  speoifl- 
cally  applicable  to  every  question  which  may  occur  in  practical  adminia- 
trataon.  No  foresight  can  anticipate,  nor  any  document  of  reasonable 
length  contain,  express  jn'ovisions  for  all  possible  questions.  Shall 
fugitives  from  labor  be  surrendered  by  National  or  by  State  authority  ? 
The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  aay.  May  Congress  proliibit 
slavery  in  the  Territories?  The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  say. 
Must  Congress  protect  slavery  in  the  Territories?  The  Constitution 
does  not  expressly  say. 

From  questions  of  this  class  spring  all  our  constitutional  oontroTersiea, 
and  we  divide  upon  them  into  majorities  and  minorities.  If  the  minority 
will  not  acquiesce  the  majority  must,  or  the  €k>vemment  must  cease. 
There  is  no  other  alternative ;  for  continuing  the  Government  is  ao- 
qnfescence  on  one  side  or  the  other.  If  a  minority  in  such  case  will 
secede  rather  than  acquiesce,  they  make  a  precedent  which,  in  turn, 
will  divide  and  ruin  them;  for  a  minority  of  their  own  will  secede  from 
them  whenever  a  minority  refuses  to  be  controlled  by  such  minori^. 
For  instance,  why  may  not  any  portion  of  a  new  Confederacy,  a  year  or 
tvro  hence,  arbitrarily  secede  again,  precisely  as  portions  of  the  present 
Union  now  claim  to  secede  from  it  ?  All  who  cherish  disunion  senti- 
ments  are  now  being  educated  to  the  exact  temper  of  doing  this. 

Is  there  such  perfect  identity  of  interests  among  the  States  to  com- 
pose a  new  Union,  as  to  produce  harmony  only,  and  prevent  renewed 
secession? 

Plainly,  the  central  idea  of  secession  is  the  essence  of  anarchy.  A 
majority  held  in  restraint  by  constitutional  checks  and  limitations,  and 
always  changing  easily  with  deliberate  changes  of  popular  opinions  and 
sentiments,  is  the  only  true  sovereign  of  a  free  people.  Whoever  rejects 
it,  does,  of  necessity,  fly  to  anarchy  or  to  depotism.  Unanimity  is  im- 
possible ;  the  rule  of  a  minority,  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  is  wholly 
badmissible;  so  that,  rejecting  the  majority  principle,  anarchy  or  des- 
potism in  some  form  is  all  that  is  left. 

I  do  not  forget  the  position  assumed  by  some,  that  constitutional 
questions  are  to  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court ;  nor  do  I  deny  that 
such  decisions  must  be  binding,  in  any  case,  upon  the  parties  to  a  suit 
as  to  the  object  of  that  suit,  while  they  are  also  entitled  to  very  high 
respect  and  consideration  in  all  parallel  cases  by  all  other  departments 
of  the  Government.    And  while  it  is  obviously  possible  that  such  de- 
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cisions  may  be  erroneous  in  any  given  case,  still  the  evil  effect  followiTtgf 
it  being  limited  to  that  particolar  case,  wil^  the  chance  that  it  may  be 
ovorruled,  and  never  become  a  precedent  for  other  cases,  can  better  bo 
borne  than  oould  the  evils  of  a  different  practice.  At  the  same  time  the 
candid  citizen  must  confess  that  if  the  policy  of  the  Government  upon 
vital  questions  affecting  the  whole  people,  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by- 
decisions  oi  the  Supreme  Court,  the  instant  they  are  made  in  ordinary- 
litigation  between  parties  in  personal  actions  the  people  will  have  ceased 
to  be  their  own  rulers,  having  to  that  extent  practically  resigned  their 
government  into  the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal 

Nor  is  there  is  this  view  any  assault  upon  the  Court  of  the  Judges. 
It  is  a  duty  from  which  they  may  not  shrink  to  decide  cases  properly 
brought  beforo  them,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs  if  others  seek  to  turn 
their  decisions  to  political  purposes.  One  section  of  our  country  believes 
slavery  is  right,  and  ought  to  be  extended,  while  the  other  believes  it  is 
wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be  extended.  This  is  the  only  substantial  dis- 
pute. The  fugitive  slave  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  law  for  the 
suppression  of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  are  each  as  well  enforaed.  perhaps, 
as  any  law  can  ever  be  in  a  community  where  the  moral  sense  of  the 
people  imperfectly  supports  the  law  itself.  The  great  body  of  the  people 
abide  by  the  dry  legal  obligation  in  both  cases,  and  a  few  break  over  in 
each.  This,  I  think,  cannot  be  perfectly  cured ;  and  it  would  be  worse 
in  both  cases  after  the  separation  of  the  sections  than  before.  The 
foreign  slave-trade,  now  imperfectly  suppressed,  would  be  idtimately 
revived  without  restriction  in  one  section ;  while  fugitive  slaves,  now- 
only  partially  surrendered,  would  not  be  surrendered  at  all  by  the 
other. 

Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate.  We  cannot  remove  our 
respective  sections  from  each  othfer,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  be- 
tween them.  A  husband  and  wife  may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  the 
presence  and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other;  but  the  different  parts  of 
our  country  cannot  do  this.  They  cannot  but  remain  face  to  face ;  and 
intercourse,  either  amicable  or  hostile,  must  continue  between  them.  It 
is  impossible,  then,  to  make  that  Jntercourse  more  advantageous  or 
more  satisfactory  after  separation  than  before?  Can  aliens  make 
treaties  easier  than  friends  can  make  laws  7  Can  treaties  be  more  faith- 
fully enforced  between  aliens  than  laws  can  among  friends  ?  Suppose 
you  go  to  war,  you  cannot  fight  always ;  and  when,  after  much  loss  on 
both  sides,  and  no  gain  on  either,  you  cease  fighting,  the  identical  old 
questions,  as  to  terms  of  intercourse,  are  again  upon  you. 
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This  GOiintiy,  with  its  institntionSf  belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit 
it  Whenever  they  shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing  GorenmieDt,  they 
can  exercise  their  constitutional  right  of  amending  it,  or  their  rerolu- 
tioDsry  right  to  dismember  or  overihTOW  it.  I  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  many  worthy  and  patriotic  citizens  are  desirous  of  having  the 
national  Constitution  amended.  While  I  make  no  recominendation  of 
amendments,  I  fully  recognize  the  rightful  authority  of  the  people  over 
the  whole  subject,  to  be  exercised  in  either  of  the  modes  prescribed  in 
the  instrument  itself;  and  I  should,  under  existing  circumstances,  favor 
rather  than  oppose  a  fair  opportunity  being  afforded  the  people  to  act 
upon  it  I  will  venture  to  add,  that  to  me  the  convention  mcKle  seems 
preferable,  in  that  it  allows  amendments  to  originate  with  the  people 
themselves,  instead  of  only  permitting  them  to  take  or  reject  proposi- 
tions originated  by  others  not  especially  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and 
which  might  not  be  precisely  such  as  they  would  wish  to  eitiier  aooe(it 
or  refuse.  I  understand  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution— 
which  amendment,  however,  I  have  not  seen — ^has  passed  Congress^  to 
the  effect  that  the  Federal  Government  shall  never  interfere  with  the 
domestic  institutions  of  the  States,  including  that  of  persons  held  to 
eerrice.  To  avoid  misconstruction  of  what  I  have  said,  I  depart  from 
my  purpose  not  to  speak  of  particular  amendments  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
holding  such  a  provision  now  to  be  implied  constitutional  law,  I  have  no 
ohjections  to  its  being  made  express  and  irrevocable. 

The  Chief  Ma^strate  derives  all  his  authority  from  the  people,  and 
they  have  conferred  none  upon  him  to  fix  terms  for  the  separation  of  the 
States.  The  people  themselves  can  do  this  also  if  they  choose ;  but  the 
Executive,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  His  duty  is  to  administer 
the  present  Government  as  it  came  to  his  hands,  and  to  transmit  it, 
Dmmpaired  by  him,  to  his  successor. 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice 
of  the  people?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world?  In 
our  present  differences,  is  either  party  without  faith  of  being  in  the 
right?  If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  Nations,  with  his  eternal  truth  and 
justice,  be  on  your  side  of  the  Nort^^  or  on  yours  of  the  South,  that 
truth  and  that  justice  will  surely  prevail,  by  the  judgment  of  this  great 
tribunal  of  the  American  people. 

By  the  frame  of  the  Government  under  which  we  live,  the  same 
people  have  wisely  given  their  public  servants  but  little  power  for  mis- 
chief; and  have,  with  equal  wisdom,  provided  for  the  return  of  that 
Ma  to  their  own  hands  at  very  short  intervals.    While  the  people 
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retain  their  virtue  and  vigilance,  no  Administration,  by  any  extreme  of 
wickedness  or  folly,  can  very  seriously  injure  the  Grovemment  in  tlie 
short  space  of  four  years. 

My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and  well  upon  this  wliole 
subject.  Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking  time.  If  there  be  an 
object  to  hurry  any  of  you  in  hot  haste  to  a  step  which  you  would  never 
take  deliberately,  that  object  will  be  frustrated  by  taking  time ;  but 
no  good  object  can  be  frustrated  by  it.  Such  of  you  as  are  now  dis- 
satisfied still  have  the  old  Constitution  unimpaired,  and,  on  the  sensi- 
tive point,  the  laws  of  your  own  framing  under  it ;  while  the  new  Admin- 
istration will  have  no  immediate  power,  if  it  would,  to  change  either. 
If  it  were  admitted  that  you  who  are  dissatisfied  hold  the  right  side 
in  the  dispute,  there  still  is  no  single  good  reason  for  precipitate  action. 
Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who 
has  never  yet  forsaken  this  favored  land,  are  still  competent  to  adjust, 
in  the  best  way,  all  our  present  difficulty. 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  ia 
the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.    The  Gk)vernment  will  not  assail  you. 

You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors. 
You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  Government ; 
while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  "preserve,  protect,  and 
defend"  it. 

I  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not 
be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our 
bonds  of  a£fection. 

The  mystic  cord  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battle-field  and 
patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad 
land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as 
surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 

The  declarations  of  the  Inaugural,  as  a  general  ibing,  gave 
satisfaction  to  the  loyal  people  of  the  whole  country.  It  was 
seen,  everywhere,  that  while  President  Lincoln  felt  con- 
strained, by  the  most  solemn  obligations  of  duty,  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  over  all 
the  territory  within  its  jurisdiction,  whenever  that  authority 
should  be  disputed  by  the  actual  exercise  of  armed  force,  he 
would  nevertheless  do  nothing  whatever  to  provoke  such  a 
demonstration,  and  would  take  no  step  which  could  look  like 
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violence  or  offensiTe  warfare  npon  the  seceded  States.  In  the 
Border  States  its  reception  was  in  the  main  satisfactory.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  in  those  States,  as  elsewhere  throu^out 
the  South,  the  secession  leaders  gave  it  the  most  hostile  con* 
strnction.  No  effort  was  spared  to  inflame  the  public  mind 
by  representing  the  Inaugural  as  embodying  the  purpose  of 
the  President  to  make  war  upon  the  Southern  States  for  their 
attempt  to  secure  a  redress  of  wrongSi. 

The  President's  first  act  was  to  construct  his  Cabineti 
which  was  done  by  the  appointment  of  William  11.  Seward, 
of  New  York,  Secretary  of  State;  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Simon  Cameron,  of  Pcunsylvania, 
Secretary  of  War;  Gideon  Welles,  of  Connecticut,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy;  Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Secretary  of  tlio 
Interior;  Montgomery  Blair,  of  Maryland,  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral; and  Edward  Bates,  of  Missouri,  Attorney-General 
These  nominations  were  all  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and 
these  gentlemen  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
their  seversU  offices. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  Messrs.  John  Forsyth,  of  Alabama, 
and  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  requested  an  unofficial  interview 
with  tlie  Secretary  of  State,  which  the  latter  declined.  On 
the  13th  they  sent  to  him  a  communication  informing  him 
that  they  were  in  Washington  as  Commissioners  from  a  gov- 
ernment composed  of  seven  States  which  had  withdrawn  from 
the  American  Union,  and  that  they  desired  to  enter  upon 
negotiations  for  the  adjustment  of  all  questions  growing  out 
of  this  separation.  Mr.  Seward,  by  direction  of  the  President, 
declined  to  receive  them,  because  it  "  could  not  be  admitted 
that  the  States  referred  to  had;  in  law  or  fact,  withdrawn  from 
the  Federal  Union,  or  that  they  could  do  so  in  any  other 
manner  than  with  the  consent  and  concert  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  given  through  a  National  Convention 
to  be  assembled  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
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stitntioD  of  the  United  States."  This  communication,  though 
written  on  the  15th  of  March,  was  withheld,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Commissioners,  until  the  8th  of  April,  when  it  was 
delivered.  The  fact  of  its  receipt,  and  its  character,  were 
instantly  telegraphed  to  Charleston,  ai^d  it  was  made  the 
occasion  for  precipitating  the  revolutioia^by  an  act  which,  it 
was  believed,  would  unite  all  the  Southern  States  in  support 
of  the  Confederacy.  On  the  day  of  its  receipt,  the  8th  of 
April,  Gen.  Beauregard,  at  Charleston,  telegraphed  to  L.  P. 
Walker,  the  rebel  Secretary  of  War,  at  Montgomery,  that  *'an 
authorized  messenger  from  President  Lincoln  had  just  informed 
Grov.  Pickens  and  himself  that  provisions  would  be  sent  to  Fori 
Sumter  peaceably,  or,  otherwise,  by  force."  Gen.  B.  was  in- 
structed to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  which  he  did  on 
the  11th,  and  was  at  once  informed  by  Major  Anderson,  who 
was  in  command,  that  his  ^  sense  of  honor  and  his  obligations 
to  his  Government  prevented  his  compliance."  On  the  night 
of  the  same  day  Gen.  Beauregard  wrote  to  Major  Anderson, 
by  orders  of  his  government,  that  if  he  "  would  state  the  time 
at  which  he  would  evacuate  Fort  Sumter"  (as  it  was  known 
that  it  must  soon  be  evacuated  for  lack  of  provisions)  *'  and 
will  agree  that,  in  the  mean  time,  you  will  not  use  your  guns 
against  us  unless  ours  shall  be  employed  against  Fort  Sumter, 
we  will  abstain  from  opening  fire  upon  you."  At  half-past 
two  in  the  morning  of  the  12th,  Major  Anderson  replied  that 
he  would  evacuate  the  fort  by  noon  on  the  15th,  abiding, 
mean  time,  by  the  terms  proposed,  unless  he  should  "receive, 
prior  to  that,  controlling  instructions  from  his  Govemnient, 
or  additional  supplies."  In  reply  to  this  note  he  was  noti- 
fied, at  half-past  three,  that  the  rebels  would  open  their  bat- 
teries upon  the  fort  in  one  hour  from  that  time.  This  they 
did,  and,  after  a  bombardment  of  thirty-three  hours.  Major 
Anderson  agreed  to  evacuate  the  fort,  which  he  carried  into 
effect  on  Sunday  morning,  the  14th. 
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The  effect  of  this  open  act  of  war  was,  in  some  respects, 
precisely  what  had  been  anticipated  by  the  rebel  authorities : 
in  other  respects,  it  was  very  different.  Upon  the  Southern 
States  it  had  the  effect  of  arousing  public  seutiroent  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  of  strengthening  the  rebel 
canse.  At  the  North,  it  broke  down,  for  the  mement,  all  party 
distinctions  and  united  the  people  in  a  cordial  and  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  Government. 

The  President  regarded  it  as  an  armed  attack  upon  the  Oov- 
eniment  of  the  United  States,  in  support  of  the  combination 
which  had  been  organized  into  a  Confederacy  to  resist  and 
destroy  its  authority,  and  he  saw,  at  once,  that  it  could  be  met 
and  defeated  only  by  the  force  placed  in  his  hands  for  the 
maiDtenance  of  that  authority.  He,  accordingly,  on  the  l5th 
of  April,  issued  the  foUowing 

PROCJLAMATIOlSr. 
By  (he  Presideat  of  ike  United  SUUe$, 

Whebsas,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  for  some  time  past 
and  now  are  opposed,  and  the  execution  thereof  obstructed,  in  the  States 
of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas,  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  bj  the  orfUnary 
coarse  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshals 
by  law:  now,  therefore,  I,  Abbahah  Linooln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  have  thought  fit  to  call  forth,  and  hereby  do  call  forth,  the  militia 
of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  to  the  aggregate  number  of  75,000, 
in  order  to  suppress  said  combinations,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly 
executed. 

The  details  for  this  object  will  be  immediately  communicated  to  the 
State  authorities  through  the  War  Department  I  appeal  to  all  loyal  citi- 
» sens  to  favor,  facilitate,  and  aid  this  effort  to  maintain  the  honor,  the  integ- 
rity, and  existence  of  our  national  Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of  popular 
government,  and  to  redress  wrongs  already  long  enough  endured.  I  deem 
it  proper  to  say  that  the  first  service  assigned  to  the  forces  hereby  oafled 
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Ibrthi  w^  pfobftbly  be  to  reppfwess  tbe  fortS)  plaooSi  sod  property  Triiich 
have  been  aeised  from  th.e  Union ;  and  in  ever/  event  the  utmost  care 
will  be  observed,  consistently  with  the  objects  aforesaid,  to  avoid  any 
devastation,  any  destruction  of,  or  interference  with,  property,  or  any 
disturbance  of  peaceful  citizens  of  any  part  of  the  country;  and  I  hereby 
command  the  persons  composing  the  combinations  aforesaid,  to  disperse 
and  retire  peaceftbly  to  their  reQ)0ctive  abodes,  within  twenty  days  from 
this  date. 

Deeming  that  the  present  condition  of  public  affairs  presents  an  ex- 
traordinary occasion,  I  do  hereby,  in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested 
by  the  Constitution,  convene  both  houses  of  Ciongress.  The  Senators 
and  Representatives  are,  therefore,  summoned  to  assemble  at  their  re* 
spective  Chambers  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  on  Thursday,  the  fourth  day 
of  July  next,  then  and  there  to  consider  and  determine  such  measures 
as,  in  their  wisdom,  the  public  safety  and  interest  may  seem  to  demand. 

in  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  g[  Washington,  this  fifteenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  the  eighty-^h. 

Akbaham  Lnrcour. 
By  tne  President 
William  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  issue  of  this  Proclamation  created  the  most  intense  en- 
thusiasm throughout  the  country.  Scarcely  a  voice  was  raised 
in  any  of  the  Northern  States  against  this  measure,  which  was 
seen  to  be  one  of  absolnte  necessity  and  of  s^lf-defence  on  'die 
part  of  the  Government.  Every  Northern  State  responded 
promptly  to  the  President's  demand,  and  from  private  persons, 
as  well  as  by  the  Legislatures,  men,  arms,  and  money  were  of- 
fered, in  unstinted  profusion  and  with  the  most  zealous  alacrity,  in 
support  of  the  Government.  Massachusetts  was  first  in  the  field  : 
and  on  the  first  day  after  the  issue  of  the  Proclamation,  her  Sixth 
Regiment,  completely  equipped,  started  from  Boston  for  the 
National  Capital.  Two  more  regiments^were  also  made  ready, 
and  took  their  departure  within  forty-eight  hours.  The  Sixth 
Bfigiiaeiit>on  its  way  to  Washington,  on  the  19th,  waa  attacked 
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by  a  mob  in  Baltimore,  carrying  a  secession  flag,  and  several 
of  its  members  were  killed  or  severely  woanded.  This  inflamed 
to  a  still  higher  point  the  excitement  which  already  pervaded 
the  coantry.  The  whole  Northern  section  of  the  Union  felt 
outraged  that  troops  should  be  assailed  and  mnrdered  on  their 
way  to  protect  the  ci^ital  of  the  nation.  In  Maryland,  where 
the  Secession  party  was  strong,  there  was  also  great  exoite- 
ment,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  Mayor  of  Balti- 
more united  in  urging,  for  prudential  reasons,  that  no  more 
troops  should  be  brought  through  that  city.  To  their  repr^ 
sentation  the  President  made  the  following  reply : 

WASHiHerov,  AprH  29,  1861. 
Qcwmor  JBSeks  and  Mayor  Brmffn: 

Gbntlemsn  :  Your  letter  by  Messrs.  Bond,  Dobbin,  and  Bnrne  is  re> 
oeived.  I  tender  you  both  my  sinoere  thanks  for  your  efforts  to  keep 
the  peace  in  the  trying  catuation  in  which  jou  are  placed. 

For  the  future,  troops  must  be  brought  here,  but  I  make  no  point  of 
bringing  them  through  Baltimore.  Without  any  mflitary  knowledge  my- 
self, of  course  I  must  leave  details  to  General  Scott.  He  hastily  said  this 
morning  in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen,  "  Karch  them  around  Balti- 
more and  not  through  it*'  I  sincerely  hope  the  General,  on  fuller  reflec- 
tion, will  consider  this  practical  and  proper,  and  that  yon  will  not  object 
toft.  By  thisaoollidionof  the  peopie  of  Baltimore  with  the  troops  will 
be  avoided,  unless  they  go  out  of  their  wi^^  to  seek  it.  I  hope  you  will 
exert  your  influence  to  prevent  this. 

Now  and  ever  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  for  peace  oonsistenUy  witii 
the  maintenance  of  the  Government 

Tour  obedient  servant,  ^  LtKcour. 

And  in  further  response  to.  the  same  request  from  Governor 
Hicks,  followed  by  a  suggestion  that  the  controversy  between 
the  North  and  Sooth  might  be  referred  to  Lord  Lyons,  the 
British  minister,  .for  arbitration,  President  Lincoln,  through 
the  Secretary  of  State,  made  the  following  reply: 
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Dbfabtmejnt  of  State,  JprU  23, 18SL 
Sis  Sxedlmcy  Thos.  H.  BkkSy  Oovemor  qf  Maryland: 

Sib  :  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  communication  of  this 
momingf  In  which  you  inform  me  that  you  have  felt  it  to  be  yonr  datj 
to  advise  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  order  elsewhere  the 
troops  then  off  Annapolis,  and  also  that  no  more  may  be  sent  through 
Maryland;  and  that  you  have  ftirther  suggested  that  Lord  Lyons  be  re- 
quested to  act  as  mediator  between  the  con^ndlng  parties  in  our  country, 
to  prevent  the  eflhsion  of  blood. 

The  President  directs  me  to  acl^nowledge  the  receipt  of  that  comma- 
nication,  and  to  assure  you  that  he  has  weighed  the  counsels  it  contains 
with  the  respect  which  he  habitually  cherishes  for  the  Chief  Magistrates 
of  the  several  States,  and  especially  for  yourself  He  regrets,  as  deeply 
as  any  magistrate  or  citizen  of  this  country  can,  that  demonstrations 
against  the  safety  of  the  United  States,  with  very  extensive  preparations 
for  the  eflfhsion  of  blood,  have  made  it  his  duty  to  call  out  the  forces  to 
which  you  aUude. 

The  force  now  sought  to  be  brought  through  Maryland,  is  intended 
for  nothing  but  the  dclence  of  the  capital.  The  President  has  necessa- 
rily confided  the  choice  of  the  national  highway  which  that  force  shall 
take  in  coming  to  this  city  to  the  Lieutenant-General  commanding  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  who,  like  his  only  predecessor,  is  not  less 
distinguished  for  his  humanity,  than  for  his  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  dis- 
tinguished public  service. 

The  President  instructs  me  to  add,  that  the  national  highway  thus 
selected  by  the  Lieutenant-Greneral,  has  been  chosen  by  him,  upon  con- 
sultation with  prominent  magistrates  and  citizens  of  Maryland,  as  the 
one  which,  while  a  rout«  is  absolutely  necessary,  is  fiirthest  removed 
from  the  populous  cities  of  the  State,  and  with  the  expectation  that  it 
would  therefore  be  the  least  objectionable  one. 

The  President  cannot  but  remember  that  there  has  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  our  .countiy  when  a  general  of  the  American  Union,  with 
forces  designed  for  the  defence  of  its  capital,  was  not  unwelcome  any- 
where in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  certainly  not  at  Annapolis,  then,  as 
now,  the  capital  of  that  patriotic  State,  and  then,  also,  one  of  the  capitals 
of  the  Union. 

If  eighty  years  could  have  obliterate  all  the  other  ndble  sentiments 
of  that  age  in  Maryland,  the  President  would  be  hopeful,  nevertheless, 
that  there  is  one  that  would  forever  renudn  there  and  everywhere.  That 
sentiment  is,  that  no  domestic  contention  whatever  that  may  arise  among 
the  parties  of  this  Republic,  ought  in  any  case  to  be  referred  to  any  for- 
eign arbitrament,  least  of  all  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  European  monarchy. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  distinguished  consideration,  your  Excel- 
lency's most  obedient  servant 

WnjJAM  H.  Sbwabdu 
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At  the  President's  request,  the  mayor  of  Baltimore,  and  a 
Bamber  of  the  leading  influential  citizens  of  Maryland,  waited 
upon  him  at  Washington,  and  had  an  open  conference  npon 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  State.  The*  Mayor  anbse* 
quently  made  the  following  report  of  the  interview : 

The  President,  npon  his  p^rt,  recognized  the  good  fftlth  of  the  city  and 

State  anthorities,  and  insisted  upon  his  own.    He  admitted  the  excited 

state  of  feeling  in  Baltimore,  and  his  desire  and  daty  to  avoid  the  fittal 

consequences  of  a  collision  with  the  people.    He  urged,  on  the  other 

I  hand,  the  absolute,  irresistible  necessity  of  having  a  transit  through  the 

I  State  for  such  troops  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 

I  Federal  Capital     T?ie  proteetian  of  Waahingion,  he  asseverated  with  great 

earnestness,  was  the  sole  object  of  concentrating  troops  there ;  and  he 

protested  that  none  of  the  troops  brought  through  Maryland  were  In* 

tended  for  any  purposes  hostile  to  the  State,  or  aggre$t(»e  as  against  the 

Southern  States.    Being  now  unable  to  bring  them  up  the  Potomac  in 

security,  the  Government  must  either  bring  them  through  Kaiyland  Or 

abandon  the  capital 

He  called  on  General  Scott  for  his  opinion,  which  the  General  gave  at 
length,  to  the  effect  that  troops  might  be  brought  through  Maryland, 
without  going  through  Baltimore,  by  either  carrying  them  from  Perryt- 
ville  to  Annapolis,  and  then^^e  by  rail  to  Washington,  or  by  bringing  them 
to  the  Relay  House  on  the  Northern  Central  Railroad,  and  marching  them 
to  the  Relay  House  on  the  Washington  RiUlroad,  and  thence  by  rail  to 
the  Capital.  If  the  people  would  permit  them  to  go  by  either  of  those 
routes  uninterruptedly,  the  necessity  of  their  passing  through  Baltimore 
would  be  avoided.  If  the  people  would  not  permit  them  a  transit  thut 
remote  from  the  city,  they  must  select  their  own  best  route,  and,  if  need 
be,  fight  their  way  through  Baltimore— a  result  which  the  General  earnestly 
deprecated. 

The  President  expressed  his  hearty  concurrence  in  the  desire  to  avoid 
a  collision,  and  sdd  that  no  more  trooiw  should  be  ordered  through  Balti- 
more, if  they  were  permitted  to  go  interruptedly  by  either  of  the  other 
routes  suggested.  In  this  disposition  the  Secretary  of  War  expressed 
lus  participation. 

Mayor  Brown  assured  the  President  that  the  city  authorities  would  use 
all  lawful  means  to  prevent  their  citizens  from  leaving  Baltimore  to 
attack  the  troops  in  passing  at  a  distance ;  but  he  urged,  at  the  same 
time,  the  impossibility  of  their  being  able  to  promise  any  thing  more 
than  their  best  efforts  in  that  direction.  The  excitement  was  great,  he 
told  the  President ;  the  people  of  all  classes  were  fhlly  aroused,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  any  one  to  answer  for  the  consequences  of  the  prea- 
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ence  of  Northern  troops  anywhere  wlfhin  our  l>ordenk  He  reminded 
the  President,  also,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  anthorities  was  con- 
fined to  their  own  population,  and  that  he  could  ^ve  no  promises  for  the 
people  elsewhere,  because  he  would  be  unable  to  keep  them  if  given. 
The  President  frankly  acknowledged  this  difficulty,  and  said  that  the 
Government  would  only  ask  the  city  authorities  to  use  their  best  efforts 
with  respect  to  those  under  their  jurisdiction. 

The  interview  terminated  with  the  distinpt  assurance,  on  the  part  of 
the  President,  that  no  more  troops  would  be  «jent  through  ^Baltimore 
unless  obstructed  in  their  transit  in  other  directions,  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  city  authorities  should  do  their  best  to  restrain  their 
own  people. 

In  accordance  with  this  understanding,  troops  were  forwarded 
to  Washington  by  way  of  Annapolis,  until  peace  and  order 
were  restored  in  Baltimore,  when  the  regular  use  of  the  high- 
way through  that  city  was  resumed,  and  has  been  continuedl 
without  interruption  to  the  present  time. 

On  the  19th  of  April  the  President  issued  the  following 
proclamation,  blockading  the  ports  of  the  seceded  States : 

A   PROCLAMATION,   BY   THE   PRESmENT   OF   THE   UNITED 
STATES. 

Whereas,  an  insurrection  against  the  Groyemment  of  the  United  States 
has  broken  out  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  GeoTgifiy  Alabama,  Flor- 
ida, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and  the  laws  c^  the  United  States 
for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  cannot  be  efficiently  executed  theretn 
conformable  to  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  ra<}uired  duties 
to  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States : 

And  whereas  a  combination  of  persons,  engaged  in  such  insurrectiooy 
have  threatened  to  grant  pretended  letters  of  marque,  to  authorize  the 
bearers  thereof  to  commit  assaults  on  the  lives,  vessels,  and  property  of 
the  good  citizens  of  the  country,  lawfully  engaged  in  conmierce  on  the 
high  seas,  and  in  waters  of  the  United  States : 

And  whereas  an  Executive  Proclamation  has  been  already  issued,  re- 
quiring the  persons  engaged  in  these  disordeziy  proceedings  to  desist 
therefrom,  calling  out  a  militia  force  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  the 
same,  and  convening  Congress  in  extraordinary  session  to  deliberate  and 
determine  thereon : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Ahi^awam  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  view  to  the  same  purposes  before  mentioned,  and  to  the  protection 
of  the  public  peace,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  quiet  and  orderly 
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dtizeDB  pnnoiiig  their  lawftil  occapationi,  until  Congrefli  tluUl  hsrtt 
assembled  and  deliberated  on  tbe  said  nnlawful  proceedingSf  or  until  the 
same  shall  have  ceased,  have  further  deemed  it  advisable  to  set  on  foot  » 
blockade  of  the  porta  within  the  States  aforesaid,  in  poiBnance  of  tba 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  tbe  laws  of  nations  in  snch  cases  pro- 
vided. For  this  purpose,  a  competent  force  will  bo  posted  so  as  to  pre- 
vent entrance  and  exit  of  yesscls  from  the  ports  aforesaid.  If,  therefore, 
with  a  view  to  violate  such  blockade,  a  vessel  shall  approach,  or  shall 
attempt  to  leave  any  of  tbe  said  ports,  she  will  be  dnly  warned  hf  the 
commander  of  one  of  the  blockading  vessels,  who  will  endorse  on  her 
register  the  fact  and  date  Ht  such  warning ;  and  if  the  same  vessel  shall 
agun  attempt  to  enter  or  leave  the  blockaded  port,  she  will  be  captured 
and  sent  to  the  nearest  convenient  port,  for  snch  proceedings  against  her 
and  her  cargo  as  piiae  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

And  I  hereby  proclaim  and  declare,  that  if  any  person,  under  the  pre- 
tended authority  of  such  States,  or  under  any  other  pretence,  shall  molest 
a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  or  t^e  persons  or  cargo  on  board  of  her, 
such  persons  will  be  held  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for 
the  prevention  and  pumshment  of  piracy. 

By  the  President,  Abraham  Lnicouf . 

WnjJAM  H.  Sbwabo,  Seerdary  <^  State, 

WAaHnroTOir,  AprU  19, 1861. 

These  were  the  initial  steps  by  which  the  OoTennneni 
songht  to  repel  the  attempt  of  the  rebel  Confederacj  to  over* 
throw  its  authority  by  force  of  arms.  Its  action  was  at  that 
time  wholly  defensive.  The  declarations  of  rebel  officials,  at 
well  as  the  language  of  the  Southern  press,  indicated  very 
clearly  their  intention  to  push  the  war  begun  at  Sumter  into 
the  North.  Jefferson  Davis  had  himself  declared,  more  than 
a  month  previous,  that  whenever  the  war  should  open,  the 
North  and  not  the  South  should  be  the  field  of  battle.  At  a 
popular  demonstration  held  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  hearing 
that  fire  had  been  opened  upon  Sumter,  L.  P.  Walker,  the  rebel 
Secretary  of  War,  had  said,  that  while  *'no  man  oonld  tell 
where  the  war  wonld  end,  he  would  prophesy  that  the  flag 
which  now  flaunts  the  breeze  here,  would  float  over  the  dome 
of  the  old  capitol  at  Washington  before  the  first  ol  May,** 
and  that  it  **  might  float  eventually  over  FanMil  Hall  itaOV* 
6* 
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The  rebel  Goverament  had  gone  forward  with  great  vigor  to 
prepare  the  means  for  making  good  these  predictions.  Vol- 
unteers was  sammoned  to  the  field.  Besides  garrisoning  the 
fortresses  in  their  possession  along  the  Southern  coast,  a  force 
of  nearly  20,000  men  was  pushed  rapidly  forward  to  Virginia. 
A  loan  of  eight  millions  of  dollars  was  raised,  and  Daria 
issued  a  proclamation  offering  letters  of  marque  to  all  persons 
who  might  desire  to  aid  the  rebel  Government  and  enrich 
themselves  by  depredations  upon  the  rich  and  extended  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  The  South  thus  plunged  openly 
and  boldly  into  a  war  of  aggression ;  and  the  President,  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  declaration  of  his  Inaugural,  put 
the  Government  upon  the  defensive,  and  limited  the  military 
operations  of  the  moment  to  the  protection  of  the  capital. 

The  effect  of  these  preliminary  movements  upon  the  Border 
Slave  States  was  very  decided.  The  assault  upon  Sumter 
greatly  excited  the  public  mind  throughout  those  States.  In 
Virginia  it  was  made  to  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  rebels. 
The  State  Convention,  which  had  been  in  session  since  the 
13th  of  February,  was  composed  of  162  delegates,  a  large 
majority  of  whom  were  Union  men.  The  Inaugural  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  had  created  a  good  deal  of  excitement  among 
the  members,  and  a  very  animated  contest  had  followed  as  to 
its  proper  meaning.  The  secessionists  insisted  that  it  an- 
nounced a  policy  of  coercion  towards  the  South,  and  had 
seized  the  occasion  to  urge  the  immediate  passage  of  an  ordi 
nance  of  secession.  This  gave  rise  to  a  stormy  debate,  in 
which  the  friends  of  the  Union  maintained  their  ascendency. 
The  news  of  the  attack  upon  Sumter  created  a  whirlwind  of 
excitement,  which  checked  somewhat  the  Union  movement ; 
and,  on  the  13th  of  April,  Messrs.  Preston,  Stuart,  and  Ban- 
dolpb,  who  had  been  sent  to  Washington  to  ascei*tain  the 
President's  intentions  towards  the  South,  sent  in  their  report, 
wliioh  was  received    juBt  after  Governor  Pickens  of  Sonth 
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Carolina  bad  announced  the  attack  upon  Smntery  and  had 
demanded  to  know  what  Virginia  intended  to  do  in  the  war 
they  had  just  commenced,  and  in  which  they  were  determined 
to  triumph  or  perish.  The  Commissioners  reported  that  the 
President  had  made  the  following  reply  to  their  inquiries : 

To  Son,  Mssin.  Prettoriy  Stuart,  and  Sanddtph  : 

Gkntlembk:  Ab  a  committee  of  the  Vlii^iila  Oonyentfon,  now  la 
session,  yoa  present  me  a  preamble  and  resdlation  In  these  worda : 

Wherw^,  In  the  opinion  of  this  ConTentlon,  the  uncertainty  which 
preyails  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  policy  which  the  Federal  ExecutiTe 
intends  to  pursue  towards  the  seceded  States,  Is  extreiftely  li^urlous  to 
the  industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  tends  to  keep  up  an 
excitement  which  is  unfavorable  to  the  adjustment  of  the  pending  aiffl- 
cnlties.  and  threatens  a  disturbance  of  the  public  peace;  therefore, 

Beixived,  That  a  committee  of  three  delegates  be  appointed  to  wait  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  present  to  him  this  preamble,  and 
respectfully  ask  him  to  conmiunicate  to  this  Convention  the  policy  which 
the  Federal  Executive  intends  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  Confederate 
States. 

In  answer  I  have  to  say,  that  having,  at  the  beginning  of  my  official 
term,  expressed  my  intended  policy  as  plainly  as  I  was  able,  it  Is  with 
deep  regret  and  mortification  I  now  learn  there  Is  great  and  li^urlous 
uncertainty  in  the  public  mind  as  to  what  that  policy  Is,  and  what  course 
I  intend  to  pursue.  Not  having  as  yet  seen  occasion  to  change,  it  is  now 
my  purpose  to  pursue  the  course  marked  out  in  the  Inaugural  Address. 
I  commend  a  carefhl  consideration  of  the  whole  document  as  the  best 
expression  I  can  give  to  my  purposes.  As  I  then  and  therein  said,'  I 
now  repeat,  "  The  power  confided  in  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy, 
and  possess  property  and  places  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  to 
collect  the  duties  and  imx)OBts ;  but  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  these 
objects  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or  among  the 
people  anywhere."  By  the  words  *^  property  and  places  belonging  to 
the  Government,'*  I  chiefly  allude  to  the  military  posts  and  property 
wliicli  were  in  possession  of  the  Government  when  it  came  into  my  hands. 
But  If,  as  now  appears  to  be  true^  in -pursuit  of  a  purpose  to  drive  the 
United  States  authority  from  these  places,  an  unprovoked  assault  has 
been  made  ux>on  Fort  Sumter,  I  shall  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  repossess 
it,  if  I  can,  like  places  which  had  been  seized  before  the  Government  was 
devolved  upon  me ;  and  in  any  event  I  shall,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
repel  force  by  force.  In  case  it  proves  true  that  Fort  Sumter  has  been 
assaulted,  as  is  reported,  I  shall,  perliaps,  cause  the  United  States  maUs 
to  be  withdrawn  from  all  the  States  which  claim  to  have  seceded,  believ- 
ing that  the  commencement  of  actual  war  against  the  Government  justi- 
fies and  possibly  demands  it.    I  scavoely  need  to  say  that  I  oonsider  the 
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military  posts  and  property  eitnated  'within  the  States  which  claim  to 
haye  seceded,  as  yet  belonging  to  the  Goyemment  of  the  United  States 
as  much  as  they  did  before  the  supposed  secession.  Whatever  else  I 
may  do  for  the  purpose,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  collect  the  duties  and 
imposts  by  any  armed  inyasion  of  any  part  of  the  countiy ;  not  meaning 
by  this,  howeyer,  that  I  may  not  land  a  force  deemed  necessary  to  re- 
licye  a  fort  upon  the  border  of  the  country.  From  the  fact  that  I  have 
quoted  a  part  of  the  Inaugoral  Address,  it  most  not  be  inferred  that  I 
repudiate  any  other  part,  the  whole  of  which  I  reaffirm,  except  so  £ir  as 
what  I  now  say  of  the  mails  may  be  i^;arded  as  a  modification. 

Abraham  Liscols, 

On  the  17th,  two  days  after  this  report  was  presented,  and 
immediately  after  receiving  the  President's  proclamation  call* 
iog  for  troops,  the  Convention  passed  an  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion by  a  vote  of  88  to  55 ;  and  Virginia,  being  thus  the  most 
advanced  member  of  the  rebel  Confederacy,  became  the  buttle-^ 
field  of  all  the  earlier  contests  which  ensued,  and  on  the  2l8t 
of  May  the  capital  of  the  rebel  government  was  transferred  to 
Richmond.  Very  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  rebel 
authorities  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Missouri  to  the  Confederacy ;  but  the  wis<j 
forbearance  of  the  President  in  his  earlier  measures  had  checked 
these  endeavors,  and  held  all  those  States  but  Tennessee  aloof 
from  active  participation  in  the  secession  movement. 

The  months  of  May  and  June  were  devoted  to  the  most 
active  and  vigorous  preparations  on  both  sides  for  the  contest 
which  was  seen  to  be  inevitable.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
troops  had  been  raised  and  organized  in  the  rebel  States,  and 
the  great  mass  of  them  had  been  pushed  forward  toward  the 
Northern  border.  On  the  20th  of  April  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  seized  all  the  despatches  which  had  accu- 
mulated in  the  telegtaph  offices  during  the  preceding  year, 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  movements  in  aid  of  the  rebel 
conspiracy.  On  the  27th  of  April  the  blockade  of  rebel 
poi-ts  was  extended  by  proclamation  to  the  ports  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia.     Ou  the  3d  of  May  the  President  is* 
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sued  a  proclamation  calling  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  42,034  volnnteers  for  three  years,  and  ordering  an  ad- 
dition of  22,114  officers  and  men  to  the  regular  army,  and 
18,000  seamen  to  the  navy.  And  on  the  16th,  by  another 
proclamation,  he  directed  the  commander  of  the  United  States 
forces  in  Florida  to  "  permit  no  person  to  exercise  any  office 
or  aathority  npon  the  islands  of  Key  West,  the  Tortngas, 
and  Santa  Bosa,  which  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  laws  and 
Oonstitation  of  the  United  States,  authorizing  him,  at  the 
same  time,  if  he  shall  find  it  necessary,  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  to  remove  from  the  vicinity  of  the  United 
States  fortresses  all  dangerous  or  suspected  persons.'' 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  new  AdministraUon  was  to 
define  the  position  to  be  taken  by  the  Goremment  of  the 
United  States  towards  foreign  nations  in  view  of  the  rebellion. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  enter  here  npon  this  very  wide 
branch  of  the  general  subject  at  any  considerable  length,  this 
history  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  state,  in  official 
language,  the  attitude  which  the  President  decided  to  assume. 
That  is  very  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  letter  of  instructions 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Mr.  Adams,  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  the  court  of  St.  James,  and  dated 
April  10,  in  the  following  terms : 

Before  considering  the  aignments  you  are  to  use,  It  is  important  to 
indicate  those  which  yott  are  not  to  employ  in  executing  that  mission : 

Mrst,  The  President  has  noticed,  as  the  whole  American  people  have, 
with  much  emotion,  the  expressions  of  good- will  and  friendship  towards 
the  United  States,  and  of  concern  for  their  present  emhai-rassments, 
which  have  been  made  on  apt  occasions,  by  her  Majesty  and  her  minis- 
ters. You  will  make  due  acknowledgment  for  these  manifestations,  but 
at  the  same  time  you  will  not  rely  on  any  mere  sympathies  or  national 
kindness.  You  will  make  no  admissions  of  weakness  in  our  Constitu- 
tion, or  of  apprehension  on  the  port  of  the  Government  Ton  will 
rather  prove,  as  you  easily  can,  by  comparing  the  history  of  our  country 
with  that  of  other  States,  that  its  Constitution  and  Government  are 
really  the  strongest  and  surest  which  have  ever  been  erected  for  the  safety 
of  any  people.    You  will  in  no  case  listen  to  any  suggestions  of  com- 
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promise  by  tblB  Ooyemmentf  under  fordgn  ftnspiceB,  with  its  discon- 
tented citizens.  If,  as  the  President  does  not  at  all  apprehend,  you 
shall  unhappily  find  her  Majesty's  Government  tolerating  the  application 
of  the  so-called  seceding  States,  or  wavering  about  it,  yon  will  not  leave 
them  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  they  can  grant  that  application  and 
remain  the  friends  of  the  United  States.  Ton  may  even  assure  theoi 
promptly,  in  that  case,  that  if  they  determine  to  recognize,  they  may  at 
the  same  time  prepare  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  this 
republic.  Yon  alone  will  repre.sent  your  country  at  London,  and  yon 
will  represent  the  whole  of  it  there.  When  you  are  asked  to  divide  that 
duty  with  others,  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  and  this  Government  will  be  suspended,  and  will  remain  so  until 
it  shall  be  seen  which  of  the  two  is  most  strongly  intrenched  in  the  con- 
fidence of  their  respective  nations  and  of  mankind. 

You  will  not  be  allowed,  however,  even  if  you  were  disposed,  as  the  Prea- 
ident  is  sure  you  will  not  be,  to  rest  your  opposition  to  the  application 
of  the  Confederate  States  on  the  ground  of  any  &yor  this  Adminlstiu- 
tion,  or  the  party  which  chiefly  called  it  into  existence,  proposes  to  show 
to  Great  Britain,  or  claims  that  Great  Britain  ought  to  show  them.  YofL 
will  not  consent  to  draw  into  debate  before  the  British  Government  any 
opposing  moral  principles  which  may  be  supposed  to  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  controversy  between  those  States  and  the  Federal  Union. 

You  will  indulge  in  no  expressions  of  harshness  or  disrespect,  or  even 
impatience,  concerning  the  seceding  States,  their  agents,  or  their  people. 
But  you  wUl,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  while  remember  that  those  States 
are  now,  as  they  always  heretofore  have  been,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
temporary  self-delusion,  they  must  always  continue  to  be,  equal  and 
honored  members  of  this  Federal  Union,  and  that  their  citizens  througli- 
out  all  political  misunderstandings  and  alienations  still  are  and  always 
must  be  our  kindred  and  countrymen.  In  short,  all  your  arguments  must 
belong  to  one  of  three  classes,  namely :  First.  Arguments  drawn  from 
the  principles  of  public  law  and  natural  justice,  which  regulate  the  inter* 
course  of  equal  States.  Secondly.  Arguments  which  concern  equally  the 
honor,  welikre,.  and  happiness  of  the  discontented  States,  and  the  honor, 
wel£u*e,  and  happiness  of  the  whole  Union.  Thirdly.  Arguments  which 
are  equally  conservative  of  the  rights  and  interests,  and  even  sentiments 
of  the  United  States,  and  just  in  their  bearing  upon  the  rights,  interests, 
and  sentiments  of  Great  Britain  and  all  other  nations. 

Just  previoas  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Adams  at  his  post,  the 
British  Government  determined,  acting  in  concert  with  that 
of  France,  to  recognize  the  rebels  as  a  belligerent  power. 
Against  this  recognition  our  Government  directed  Mr.  Adams 
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to  make  a  decided  and  enei^tic  protest.  On  the  15th  of 
June  the  British  and  French  ministers  at  Washington  re- 
quested an  interview  with  the .  Secretary  of  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  to  him  certain  instructions  they  haid  received 
on  tbis  subject  from  their  respective  governments.  Mr. 
Seward  declined  to  hear  them  officially  until  he  kuew  the 
nature  of  the  document,  which  was  accordingly  left  with  him 
for  perusal,  and  he  afterwards  declined  altogether  to  hear  it 
read,  or  receive  official  notice  of  it.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams, 
on  the  19thy  he  thus  states  its  character  and  contents : 

That  paper  purports  to  contatai  a  decision  at  wldcli  the  British  Ooyem- 
ment  has  arrived,  to  the  effect  that  this  conntry  is  divided  into  two 
belligerent  parties,  of  which  this  Government  represents  one,  and  that 
Great  Britain  assumes  the  attitnde  of  a  nentra)  between  them. 

This  Government  could  not,  consistently  with  a  just  regard  fbr  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States,  permit  itself  to  debate  these  novel  and 
extiaordinaiy  positions  with  the  Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty ; 
much  less  can  we  consent  tliat  that  Government  shall  announce  to  us  a 
decision  derogating  from  that  sovereignty,  at  which  it  has  arrived  with- 
out previously  conferring  with  us  upon  the  question.  The  United  States 
are  still  solely  and  exclusively  sovereign  within  the  territories  they  liave 
lawfully  acquired  and  long  possessed,  as  they  have  always  been.  They 
are  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  as,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  they  have 
always  been.  They  are  living  under  the  obligations  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  of  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  just  the  same  now  as  heretofore ;  they 
are,  of  course,  the  friend  of  Great  Britain,  and  they  insist  that  Great  Britain 
shall  remain  their  friend  now,  just  as  she  has  hitherto  been.  Great  Britain, 
by  virtue  of  these  relations,  is  a  stranger  to  parties  and  sections  in  this  coun- 
try, whether  they  are  loyal  to  the  United  States  or  not,  and  Great  Britain 
can  neither  rightfully  qualify  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  nor 
concede,  nor  recognize  any  rights  or  interests  or  power  of  any  party.  State, 
or  section,  in  contravention  to  the  unbroken  sovereignty  of  the  Federal 
Union.  What  is  now  seen  in  this  country  is  the  occurrence,  by  no  means 
peculiar,  but  frequent  in  all  countries,  more  frequent  even  in  Great 
Britain  than  here,  of  an  armed  insurrection  engaged  in  attempting  to 
6verthrow  the  regularly  constituted  and  established  Government.  There 
is,  of  course,  the  employment  of  force  by  the  Government  to  suppress 
the  Insurrection,  as  every  other  government  necessarily  employs  force  in 
such  cases.  But  these  incidents  by  no  means  constitute  a  state  of  war 
impairing  the  sovereignty  of  the  Government,  creating  belligerent  sec- 
tions*  and  entitling  foreign  States  to  intervene,  or  to  act  as  nentnOa 
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between  them,  or  in  any  other  way  to  cast  off  their  lawfhl  ohli^tioika  to 
the  nation  thna  for  the  moment  disturbed.  Any  other  principle  than 
this  would  be  to  resolve  gOyemment  everywhere  into  a  thing  of  accident 
and  caprice,  and  ultimately  all  human  society  into  a  state  of  perpetual 
war. 

We  do  not  go  into  any  argument  of  ^t  or  of  law  in  support  of  the 
positions  we  have  thus  assumed.  They  are  simply  the  suggestions  of  the 
instinct  of  self-defence,  the  primary  law  of  human  action — ^not  more  the 
law  of  individQal  than  of  national  life. 

Similar  views  were  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the 
French  Emperor,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  foreign  govern- 
ments with  which  we  held  diplomatic  intercourse.  The  action 
of  the  seceding  States  was  treated  as  rebellion,  purely  domes- 
tic in  its  character,  upon  the  nature  or  merits  of  which  it 
would  be  unbecoming  in  us  to  hold  any  discussion  with  any 
foreign  power.  The  President  pressed^  upon  all  those  gov- 
ernments the  duty  of  accepting  this  view  of  the  question, 
and  of  abstaining,  consequently,  from  every  act  which  could 
be  construed  into  any  recognition  of  the  rebel  Confederacy, 
or  which  could  embarrass  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  its  endeavors  to  re-establish  its  rightful  authority. 
Especial  pains  were  taken,  by  the  most  emphatic  declarationa, 
to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  foreign  statesman  as  to 
the  purpose  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  accomplish 
that  result.  *'  You  cannot  be  too  decided  or  explicit,"  was  the 
uniform  language  of  the  Secretary,  "  in  making  known  to  the 
government  that  there  is  not  now,  nor  has  there  been,  nor 
will  there  be,  any  the  least  idea  existing  in  this  Government  of 
suffering  a  dissolution  of  this  Union  to  take  place  in  any  way 
whatever."  Efforts  were  also  made  by  our  Government  to 
define,  with  the  precision  which  the  novel  features  of  the  case 
required,  the  law  of  nations  in  regard  to  neutral  rights,  and 
also  to  secure  a  general  concurrence  of  the  maritime  powers 
in  the  principles  of  the  Paris  Convention  of  1869 :  the  latter 
object  was,  however,  thwarted  by  the  demand  mad%  by  both 
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France  and  England,  that  they  should  not  be  required  to  abide 
by  these  principles  in  their  application  to  the  internal  conflict 
which  was  going  on  in  the  United  States.  This  demand  the 
President  pronounced  inadmissible. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

fHB   EXTRA   SESSION   OF   CONOBESS,  AND  THE   MZUTABT  XYSNXS 
OF  THE   SUMMER   OF   1861. 

In  pursuance  of  the  President's  proclamation  of  the  15th 
of  April,  Congress  met  in  extra  session  on  the  4th-  of  Julj, 
1861.  The  Republicans  had  control  of  both  houses,  counting 
81  votes  out  of  48  in  the  Senate,  and  106  out  of  178  in  the 
House,  there  being,  moreover,  5  in  the  Senate  and  28  ih  the 
House  who,  without  belonging  to  the  Republican  party,  sap- 
ported  the  Administration  in  its  efforts  to  preserve  the  Union. 
Hon.  G.  A.  Grow  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House ;  and, 
on  the  5th,  the  President  communicated  to  Congress  his  first 
annual  message  as  follows : 

IbUaw-OUkBena  qfthe  Senate  and 

Houae  qf  Bqnttentatiion  : 

Having  been  convened  on  an  extraordinary  occasion,  as  authorized  by 
the  Constitution,  your  attention  is  not  called  to  any  ordinary  subject  of 
legislation. 

At  the  beg^ning  of  the  present  presidential  term,  four  mouths  ago, 
the  functions  of  the  Federal  Government  were  found  to  be  generally  sua 
pended  within  the  several  States  of  South  Carolina,  Geoi^^a,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Florida,  excepting  only  those  of  the  Fost- 
Offlce  Department. 

Within  these  States  aU  the  forts,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  custom-houses 
and  the  like,  including  the  movable  and  stationary  property  in  and  about 
them,  had  been  seized,  and  were  held  in  open  hostility  to  this  Govern- 
ment, excepting  only  Forts  ^Fickens,  Taylor,  and  Jefferson,  on  and  near 
the  Florida  coast,  and  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston  harbor,  South  Carolina. 
The  forts  thus  seized  had  been  put  in  improved  condition,  new  ones  had 
been  built,  and  armed  forces  had  been  organized  and  were  oiganizing,  all 
avowedly  with  the  same  hostile  purpose. 
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The  forts  remaining  in  the  poeMBsion  of  the  Federal  GoTeniment  In 
•nd  near  these  States  were  either  besieged  or  menaced  by  warlike  prepa- 
rationB,  and  especially  Fort  Sumter  was  nearly  surrounded  by  well- 
protected  hostile  batteries,  with  guns  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  of  iU 
own,  and  outnumbering  the  latter  as  perhaps  ten  to  one.  A  dispropor* 
tionate  share  of  the  Federal  muskets  and  rifles  had  somehow  found  their 
way  into  these  States,  and  had  been  seued  to  be  used  against  the  Govern- 
ment Accumulations  of  the  public  revenue,  lyhig  within  them,  had 
been  seized  for  the  same  object.  The  Navy  was  scattered  in  distant  seas, 
kavhsg  but  a  very  small  part  of  it  within  the  immediate  reach  of  the 
€k>vemment.  Officers  of  the  Federal  Army  and  Navy  had  resigned  in 
great  numbers ;  and  of  those  resigning,  a  laige  proportion  had  taken  up 
arms  against  the  Government  Simultaneously,  and  in  connection  with 
aU  this,  the  purpose  to  sever  the  Federal  Union  was  openly  avowed.  In 
accordance  with  this  purpose,  an  ordinance  had  been  adopted  in  each  of 
these  States,  declaring  the  States,  respectively,  to  be  separated  from  the 
National  Union.  A  formula  for  instituting  a  combined  government  of 
tbese  States  had  been  promulgated ;  and  this  illegal  oiganization,  in  the 
ebaracter  of  Confederate  States,  was  already  invoking  recognition,  aid, 
and  intervention  firoin  foreign  Powers. 

Finding  this  condition  of  things,  and  believing  it  to  be  an  imperative 
duty  upon  the  incoming  Executive  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  consum- 
mation of  such  attempt  to  destroy  the  Federal  Union,  a  choice  of  means 
to  that  end  became  indispensable.  This  choice  was  made,  and  was  de- 
clared in  the  Inaugural  Address.  The  policy  chosen  looked  to  the  exhaus- 
tion of  aU  peaceful  measures  before  a  resort  to  any  stronger  ones.  It 
eoQght  only  to  hold  the  public  places  and  property  not  already  wrested 
from  the  Government,  and  to  collect  the  revenue,  relying  for  the  rest  on 
time,  discussion,  and  the  ballot-box.  It  promised  a  continuance  of  the 
mails,  at  Government  expense,  to  the  very  people  who  were  resisting  the 
Government ;  and  it  gave  repeated  pledges  against  any  disturbance  to 
say  of  the  people,  or  any  of  their  rights.  Of  all  that  which  a  President 
might  constitutionally  and  justifiably  do  in  such  a  case,  evciy  thing  was 
£nbome,  without  which  it  was  believed  possible  to  keep  the  Government 
on  foot 

On  the  5th  of  March  (the  present  incumbent* s  first  full  day  in  office, 
a  letter  of  Major  Anderson,  commanding  at  Fort  Sumter,  written  on  the 
38th  of  February,  and  received  at  the  War  Department  on  the  4th  of 
March,  was  by  that  Department  placed  in  his  hands.  This  letter  ex- 
pressed the  professional  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  re-enforcements  could 
not  be  thrown  into  that  fort  within  the  time  for  his  relief,  rendered  ne- 
CGSBary  by  the  limited  supply  of  provisions,  and  with  a  view  of  holding 
possession  of  the  same,  with  a  force  of  less  than  twenty  thousand  good 
and  well-disciplined  men.    This  opinion  was  concurred  in  by  all  the 
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offlcen  of  his  oommaad,  and  their  fntm&nmda  on  the  sah^ect  were  made 
enclosnres  of  Major  Andenon's  letter.  The  whole  was  immediately  laid 
before  Lieatenant-OenerBl  Scott,  who  at  once  concured  with  M%)or 
Anderson  in  opinion.  On  relteetion,  however,  he  took  Ml  time,  con- 
salting  with  other  offlcere,  both  of  the  army  and  the  navy ;  and  at  the 
end  of  four  days  came  relnctantly,  bnt  decidedly,  to  the  Bame  condnslon 
as  before.  He  also  stated  at  the  same  time  that  no  snch  sufficient  force 
was  then  at  the  control  of  the  Goyemment,  or  eonld  be  nieed  and 
brought  to  the  ground  within  the  time  when  the  proyisione  in  the  fort 
would  be  exhausted.  In  a  purely  military  point  of  yiew,  this  reduced 
the  duty  of  the  Administration  in  the  case  to  the  mere  matter  of  getting 
the  garrison  safely  out  of  the  foil 

It  was  belieyed,  howeyer,  that  to  so  abandon  that  position,  under  the 
circumstances,  would  be  utterly  ruinous ;  that  the  necessity  under  which 
it  was  to  be  done  would  not  be  ftally  understood ;  that  by  many  it  would 
be  construed  as  a  part  of  a  yoluntary  policy ;  that  at  home  it  would  dis- 
courage the  friends  of  the  Union,  embolden  its  adyersaries,  and  go  &r  to 
insure  to  the  latter  a  recognition  abroad ;  that,  in  ihct,  it  would  be  our 
national  destruction  consummated.  This  could  not  be  allowed.  Sta]^ 
yation  was  not  yet  upon  the  garrison ;  and  ere  it  would  be  reached  Fort 
Pickens  might  be  re-enforced.  This  would  be  a  clear  indication  of  policy, 
and  would  better  enable  the  country  to  accept  the  eyacuation  of  Fort 
Sumter  as  a  militaiy  necessity.  An  order  was  at  once  directed  to  be  sent 
for  the  landing  of  the  troops  from  the  steamship  Brooldyn  into  Fort 
Pickens.  This  order  could  not  go  by  land,  but  must  take  the  longer  and 
slower  route  by  sea.  The  first  return  news  trom  the  order  was  receiyed 
Just  one  week  before  the  fidl  of  Fort  Sumter.  The  news  itself  was  that 
the  officer  commanding  the  Sabine,  to  which  vessel  the  troops  had  been 
transferred  fit>m  the  Brooklyn,  acting  upon  some  quasi  armistice  of  the 
late  Administration  (and  of  the  existence  of  which  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, up  to  the  time  the  order  was  despatched,  had  only  too  yagae  and 
uncertain  rumors  to  fix  attention),  had  refhsed  to  land  the  troops.  To 
now  re-enforce  Fort  Pickens  before  a  crisis  would  be  reached  at  Fort 
Sumter  was  impossible— rendered  so  by  the  near  exhaustion  of  proylsions 
in  the  latter-named  fort  In  precaution  against  such  a  coiguncture,  the 
Goyemment  had  a  few  days  before  commenced  preparing  an  expedition, 
as  well  adapted  as  might  be,  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter,  which  expedition 
was  Intended  to  be  ultimately  used  or  not,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  strongest  anticipated  case  for  using  it  was  now  presented,  and  it  wis 
resolved  to  send  it  forward.  As  had  been  Intended  In  this  contingency, 
it  was  also  resolved  to  notify  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  that  he 
might  expect  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  provision  the  fort ;  and  that, 
if  the  attempt  should  not  be  resisted,  there  would  be  no  effort  to  throw 
in  men,  arms,  or  anununition,  without  ftother  notice,  or  in  case  of  m 
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i^tftck  1^11  the  forL  Tt^  noUee  wm  aooordipgly  gtrMi;  wherrapon 
the  fort  was  attacked  and  bombarded  to  its  fiOl,  without  eren  awaiting 
the  ariiyal  of  the  proTisioning  expedition. 

It  is  thns  seen  that  the  assault  upon  and  reduction  of  Fort  Smnter  ww 
in  no  sense  a  matter  of  self-defence  upon  the  pail  of  the  assailants.  Th^ 
well  knew  that  the  garrison  in  the  fort  conld  by  no  possibility  commit 
aggression  npon  them.  They  knew— they  were  expressly  notiiicd—that 
the  giving  of  bread  to  the  few  braye  and  hungry  men  of  the  garrison 
was  all  which  would  on  that  occasioA  be  attempted,  unless  tbemselTea, 
by  resisting  so  much,  should  provoke  more.  They  knew  that  this  Qot- 
emment  desired  to  keep  the  garrison  in  the  fori,  not  to  assail  them,  b«t 
to  maintain  visible  possession,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  Union  from 
actual  and  inmiediate  dissolution— trusting,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  to 
time,  discussion,  and  the  ballot-box  for  final  adjustment ;  and  they  as- 
sailed and  reduced  the  fort  for  iH«cisely  the  reverse  ol]Ject— to  drive  out 
the  visible  authority  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  thus  force  it  to  immediate 
dissolution.  That  this  was  their  object  the  Executive  well  understood ; 
and  having  said  to  them  in  the  Inaugural  Address,  **  You  can  have  no 
conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors,"  he  took  pains  not 
only  to  keep  this  declaration  good,  but  also  to  keep  the  case  so  free  from 
the  power  of  ingenious  sophistry  that  the  world  should  not  be  able  to 
misunderstand  it.  By  the  afbSi  at  Fort  Bumter,  with  its  sarroanding 
drcnmstances,  that  point  was  reached.  Then  and  thereby  the  assailants 
of  the  Grovemment  began  the  conflict  of  arms,  without  a  gun  in  sight, 
or  in  expectancy  to  return  their  Are,  save  only  the  few  in  the  fort,  sent 
to  that  harbor  years  before  for  their  own  protection,  and  still  ready  to 
give  that  protection  in  whatever  was  lawful.  In  this  act,  discarding  aU 
else,  they  have  forced  upon  the  country  the  distinct  issue,  **  immediate 
dissolution  or  blood." 

And  this  issue  embraces  more  than  the  ^te  of  these  United  States.  It 
presents  to  the  whole  fiunUy  of  man  the  question,  whether  a  constitu- 
tional republic  or  democracy-— a  government  of  the  people  by  the  same 
people — can  or  cannot  maintain  its  territorial  integrity  against  its  own 
domestic  foes.  It  presents  the  question,  whether  discontented  individuals, 
too  few  in  numbers  to  control  administration,  according  to  organic  law, 
in  any  case,  can  always,  upon  the  pretences  made  in  this  case,  or  on  any 
other  pretences,  or  arbitrarily,  without  any  pretence,  break  up  their 
Government,  and  thus  practically  put  an  end  to  free  government  upon 
the  earth.  It  forces  us  to  ask,  "  Is  there,  in  all  republics,  this  inherent 
and  fatal  weakness  ?"  **  Must  a  government,  of  necessity,  be  too  strong 
for  the  liberties  of  its  own  people,  or  too  weak  to  maintf^n  its  own  exist- 
ence r 

80  TkewU^  tiifi  iM»e,  no  choice  was  left  but  to  call  out  the  war  power 
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of  fhe  Goremment ;  and  bo  to  restot  force  employed  for  its  destractloii, 
by  force  for  its  presenration. 

The  call  was  made,  and  the  response  of  the  country  was  most  gratify- 
ing, surpassing  in  unanimity  and  spirit  the  most  sanguine  expectation. 
Yet  none  of  the  States  commonly  called  Slave  States,  except  Delaware, 
gave  a  regiment  through  regular  State  organization.  A  few  re^mcnts 
have  been  organized  within  some  others  of  those  States  by  indiyidual 
enterprise,  and  received  into  the  Government  service.  Of  course,  tlie 
seceded  States,  so  called  (and  to  which  Texas  had  been  joined  about  tiie 
time  of  the  inauguration),  gave  no  troops  to  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
The  Border  States,  so  called,  were  not  uniform  in  their  action,  some  of  tliem 
being  almost  for  the  Union,  while  in  others — as  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Arkansas— the  Union  sentiment  was  nearly  repressed  and 
silenced.  The  course  taken  in  Virginia  was  the  most  remarkable — ^per- 
haps the  most  important  A  convention,  elected  by  the  people  of  tbat 
State  to  consider  this  very  question  of  disrupting  the  Federal  Union, 
was  in  session  at  the  capital  of  Virginia  when  Fort  Sumter  fell.  To  tliia 
body  the  people  had  chosen  a  large  majority  of  professed  Union  men. 
Almost  inmiediately  after  the  fall  of  Sumter  many  members  of  that 
minority  went  over  to  the  original  disunion  minority,  and  with  them 
adopted  an  ordinance  for  withdrawing  the  State  from  the  Union.  Whe  ther 
this  change  was  wrought  by  their  great  approval  of  the  assault  npon 
Sumter,  or  their  great  resentment  at  the  Government's  resistance  to  tbat 
assault,  is  not  definitely  known.  Although  they  submitted  the  ordinance, 
for  ratification  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  to  be  taken  on  a  day  then  some- 
what more  than  a  month  distant,  the  Convention  and  the  Leg^lati^re 
(which  was  also  in  session  at  the  same  time  and  place),  with  leading 
men  of  the  State  not  members  of  either,  immediately  commenced  actings 
as  if  the  State  were  already  out  of  the  Union.  They  pushed  military 
preparations  vigorously  forward  all  over  the  State.  They  seized  tlie 
United  States  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  navy-yard  at  Gosport, 
near  Norfolk.  They  received— perhaps  invited— into  their  State  large 
bodies  of  troops,  with  their  warlike  appointments,  from  the  so-called 
seceded  States.  They  formally  entered  into  a  treaty  of  temporary  alli- 
ance and  co-operation  with  the  so-called  "  Confederate  States,"  and  sent 
members  to  their  Congress  at  Montgomery ;  and,  finally,  they  permitted 
the  insurrectionaiy  Government  to  be  transferred  to  their  capital  at  Rich- 
mond. 

The  people  of  Virginia  have  thus  allowed  tills  giant  insurrection  to 
make  its  nest  within  her  borders ;  and  this  Government  has  no  ^oiee 
left  but  to  deal  with  it  where  it  finds  it  And  it  has  the  less  r^^t,  aa 
the  loyal  citizens  have  in  due  form  claimed  its  protection.  Those  loyal 
citizens  this  Government  is  bound  to  recognize  and  protect  as  being 
Virginia. 
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In  the  Border  States,  BO-called—in  ftct,  the  Middle  States— there  are 
those  who  fiiTor  a  policy  which  they  call  "  armed  neutrality  "—that  is, 
an  arming  of  those  States  to  prerent  the  Union  forces  passing  one  way, 
or  the  disunion  the  other,  oyer  their  soiL  This  would  be  disunion  conu 
pleted.  FiguraUyely  speaking,  it  would  be  the  buUding'of  an  impassable 
waQ  along  the  line  of  separation— and  yet  not  quite  an  impassable  one, 
for,  under  the  guise  of  neutrality,  it  would  tie  the  hands  of  Union  men, 
and  fieely  pass  supplies  from  among  them  to  the  insurrectionists,  which 
it  could  not  do  as  an  open  enemy.  At  a  stroke  it  would  take  all  the 
trouble  off  the  hands  of  secession,  except  only  what  proceeds  from  the 
estemal  blockade.  It  would  do  for  the  disunionists  that  which  of  all 
things  they  most  desire— feed  them  well,  and  giye  themdisunion  without 
a  struggle  of  tbeir  own.  It  recognizes  no  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  no 
obligation  to  maintain  the  Union ;  and  while  very  many  who  have  fit- 
Tored  it  are  doubtless  loyal  citizens,  it  is,  neyertheless,  yeiy  ii^arions  in 
e0ect. 

Kecurrtng  to  the  action  of  the  Goyemment,  it  may  be  stated  that  at 
llrBt  a  call  was  made  for  seventy  flye  thousand  militia;  and  rapidly  fol- 
lowing this,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  closing  the  ports  of  the  insur- 
rectionary districts  by  proceedings  in  the  nature  of  a  blockade.  So  fkr 
in  was  believed  to  be  strictly  legal.  At  this  point  the  insurrectionists 
announced  their  purpose  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  privateering. 

Other  calls  were  made  for  volunteers  to  serve  for  three  years,  unlesa 
sooner  dischaiged,  and  also  for  large  additions  to  the  regular  army  and 
navy.  These  measures,  whether  strictly  legal  or  not,  were  ventured  upon 
onder  what  appeared  to  be  a  popular  demand  and  a  public  necessity ; 
tmsting  then,  as  now,  that  Congress  would  readily  ratify  them.  It  is 
believed  that  nothing  has  been  done  beyond  the  constitutional  compe- 
tency of  Congress. 

Soon  after  the  first  call  for  militia,  it  was  considered  a  duty  to  authorize 
the  Commanding-General,  in  proper  cases,  according  to  his  discretion, 
to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  arrest  and  detain,  without  resort  to  the  ordinary  processes  and  forms 
of  law,  such  individuals  as  he  might  deem  dangerous  to  the  public  safety. 
This  authority  has  purposely  been  exercised  but  very  sparingly.  Never- 
theless, the  legality  and  propriety  of  what  has  been  done  under  it  are 
questioned,'  and  the  attention  of  the  country  has  been  called  to  the 
proposition,  that  one  who  has  sworn  to  *'  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
fidthfiilly  executed,"  should  not  himself  violate  them.  Of  course,  some 
consideration  was  given  to  the  question  of  power  and  propriety  before 
this  flatter  was  acted  upon.  The  whole  of  the  laws  which  were  required 
to  be  faithfully  executed  were  being  resisted,  and  failing  of  execution  in 
nearly  one-third  of  the  States.  Must  they  be  allowed  to  finally  fall  of  ex- 
ecation,  even  had  it  been  perfectly  clear  that  by  the  use  of  the  means 
necessary  to  their  execution  some  single  law,  made  in  such  extreme 
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teod^neM  of  the  dUzen^s  liberty  that  pntcticallj  il  relieyes  more  of  il 
guilty  than  of  the  innocent,  Bhonld  to  a  very  limited  extent  be  violatec 
To  Btate  the  qnesUon  more  directly :  Are  all  the  laws  but  one  to  go  unc 
ecutcd,  and  the  Goyemment  itself  go  to  pieces,  lest  that  one  be  Yiolat£c 
£Tcn  in  such  a  case,  would  not  the  official  oath  be  broken  if  the  60 
emment  should  be  overthrown,  when  it  was  believed  that  disregardb: 
the  single  law  would  tend  to  preserve  it?  But  it  was  not  believed  tlu 
this  question  was  presented.  It  was  not  believed  that  any  law  wi 
violated.  The  provision  of  the*  Constitution  that  "  the  privilege  of  tt 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  unless  when,  in  cases  < 
rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it,**  is  equivalent  i 
a  pro  vision— is  a  provision— that  such  privilege  may  be  suspended  whei 
in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  does  require  it.  It  wi 
decided  that  we  have  a  case  of  rebellion,  and  that  the  public  safety  do€ 
require  the  qualified  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  which  wa 
authorized  to  be  made.  Now,  it  is  insisted  that  Congress,  and  not  th 
Executive,  Is  vested  with  this  power.  But  the  Constitution  itself  is  silen 
as  to  which  or  who  is  to  exercise  the  power;  and  as  the  provision  wa 
plainly  made  for  a  dangerous  emeigency,  it  cannot  be  believed  tbi 
framers  of  the  instrument  intended  that  in  every  case  the  danger  shouli 
run  its  course  until  Congress  «ould  be  called  together,  the  very  assemblinf 
of  which  might  be  prevented,  as  was  intended  in  this  case,  by  the  r& 
beUion. 

No  more  extended  aigument  is  now  offered,  as  an  opinion,  at  sonu 
length,  will  probably  be  presented  by  the  Attomey-GeneraL  Whethei 
there  shall  be  any  legislation  on  the  subject,  and,  if  any,  what,  is  sub- 
mitted entirely  to  the  better  judgment  of  Congress. 

The  forbearance  of  this  Government  had  been  so  extraordinary,  and  so 
long  continued,  as  to  lead  some  foreign  nations  to  shape  their  action 
as  if  they  supposed  the  early  destruction  of  our  national  Union  wu 
probable.  While  this,  on  discovery,  gave  the  Executive  some  concern, 
he  is  now  happy  to  say  that  the  sovereignty  and  rights  of  the  United 
States  are  now  eveiywhere  practically  respected  by  foreign  powers ;  and 
a  general  sympathy  with  the  country  is  manifested  tairoughout  the 
worid. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Trea8ury,%War,  and  the  Navy, 
will  give  the  information  in  detail  deemed  necessary  and  convenient  for 
your  deliberation  and  action ;  while  the  Executive  and  all  the  Deport- 
ments will  stand  ready  to  supply  omissions,  or  to  communicate  new  fects 
considered  important  for  you  to  know. 

It  is  now  recommended  that  you  give  the  legal  means  for  maki^  this 
contest  a  short  and  decisive  one ;  that  you  place  at  the  control  of  the 
Govenunent,  for  the  work,  as  least  four  hundred  thousand  men  and 
$400,000,000.  That  number  of  men  is  about  one-tenth  of  those  of  proper 
•g«s  within  the  r^oos  where,  q;>parenUy,  all  are  willing  to  engage;  9>f^ 
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fhe  sum  is  lees  than  a  twentj-thiid  part  of  the  money  yalae  owned  by 
the  men  who  seem  ready  to  devote  the  whole.  A  debt  of  1600,000,000 
now,  is  a  less  snm  i)er  head  than  was  the  debt  of  onr  Revolution  when 
we  came  out  of  that  straggle ;  and  the  money  value  In  the  country  now 
bears  even  a  greater  proportion  to  what  it  was  then,  than  docs  the  popu- 
lation. Surely  each  man  has  as  strong  a  motive  now  to  preserve  our 
liberties,  as  each  had  then  to  establish  them. 

Aright  result,  at  this  time,  will  be  worth  more  to  the  world  than  ten 
times  the  men  and  ten  times  the  money.  The  evidence  reaching  us  from 
the  country  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  material  for  the  work  is  abundant^ 
and  that  it  needs  only  the  hand  of  legislation  to  give  it  legal  sanction, 
and  the  hand  of  the  Executive  to  give  it  practical  shape  and  efficiency. 
One  of  the  greatest  perplexities  of  the  Oovemment  is  to  avoid  receiving 
troops  &8ter  than  it  can  provide  for  them.  In  a  word,  the  people  will 
Bave  their  Government,  if  the  Government  itself  will  do  its  part  only 
indifferently  welL 

It  might  seem,  at  first  thought^  to  be  of  little  difference  whether  the 
present  movement  at  the  South  be  called  "secession,**  or  *' rebellion.*' 
The  movers,  however,  will  understand  the  difference.  At  the  beginning, 
they  knew  they  could  never  raise  their  treason  to  any  respectable 
magnitude  by  any  name  which  implies  violation  of  law.  They  knew 
their  people  possessed  as  much  of  moral  sense,  as  much  of  devotion  to 
law  and  order,  and  as  much  pride  in,  and  reverence  for  the  history  and 
Government  of  their  common  country,  as  any  other  civilized  and  i>atriotic 
people.  They  knew  they  could  make  no  advancement  directly  in  the 
teeth  of  these  strong  and  noble  sentiments.  Accordingly,  they  com- 
menced by  an  insidious  debauching  of  the  public  mind.  They  invented 
an  ingenious  sophism,  which,  if  conceded,  was  followed  by  perfectly 
logical  steps,  through  all  the  incidents,  to  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  Union.  The  sophism  itself  is,  that  any  State  of  the  Union  may, 
consistently  with  the  national  Constitution,  and  therefore  lawfully  and 
peacefully,  withdraw  from  the  Union  withont  the  consent  of  the  Union, 
or  of  any  other  State.  The  little  disguise  that  the  supposed  right  is  to 
be  exercised  only  for  Just  cause,  themselves  to  be  the  sole  Judges  of  its 
Justice,  is  too  tbin  too  merit  any  notice. 

With  rebellion  thus  sugar-coated  they  have  been  drugging  the  public 
mind  of  their  section  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  until  at  length  they 
have  brought  many  good  men  to  a  willingness  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Government  the  day  after  some  assemblage  of  men  have  enacted  the 
iarci^  pretence  of  taking  their  State  out  of  the  Union,  who  could  have 
been  brought  to  no  such  thing  the  day  before. 

This  sophism  derives  much,  perhaps  the  whole,  of  its  currency  from 

the  assnuoLption  that  there  is  some  omnipotent  and  sacred  supremacy 

pertaining  to  a  State— to  each  State  of  our  Federal  Union.    Our  States 

have  neither  more  nor  less  power  than  that  reserved  to  them  In  the 
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Union  by  the  Constitation-'no  one  of  them  ever  having  been  a  Btotc  out 
of  the  Union.  The  original  ones  passed  into  the  Union  even  before  they 
cast  off  their  British  colonial  dependence;  and  the  new  ones  each  came 
into  the  Union  directly  from  a  condition  of  dependence,  excepting  Texas. 
And  even  Texas,  in  its  temporary  independence,  was  never  designated  a 
State.  The  new  ones  only  took  the  designation  of  States  on  coming  into 
the  Union,  wliile  that  name  was  first  adopted  by  the  old  ones  in  and  by 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Therein  the  "  United  Colonies  "  were 
declared  to  be  **  free  and  independent  States ;"  but,  even  then,  the  ob- 
ject plainly  was  not  to  declare  their  indei)endenee  of  one  another,  or  of 
the  Union,  bnt  directly  the  contraiy ;  as  their  mntnal  pledge  and  their 
mutual  action  before,  at  the  time,  and  afterwards,  abundantly  show.  The 
express  plighting  of  faith  by  each  and  all  of  the  original  thirteen  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  two  years  later,  that  the  Union  shall  be  per- 
petual, is  most  conclusive.  Having  never  been  States,  either  in  substance 
or  in  name,  outside  of  the  Union,  whence  this  magical  omnipotence  of 
"  State  rights,"  asserting  a  claim  of  power  to  lawfully  destroy  the  Union 
itself?  Much  is  said  about  the  "  sovereignty"  of  the  States;  but  the 
word  even  is  not  in  the  national  Constitution ;  nor,  as  is  believed,  in  any 
of  the  State  constitutions.  What  is  "  sovereignty  "  in  the  political  sense 
of  the  term  ?  Would  it  be  far  wrong  to  define  it  "  a  x>olitical  community 
without  a  political  superior?"  Tested  by  this,  no  one  of  our  States,  ex- 
cept Texas,  ever  was  a  sovereignty.  And  even  Texas  gave  up  the  char- 
acter on  coming  into  the  Union ;  by  which  act  she  acknowledged  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  law&  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  to  be  for  her  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  The  States  have  their  stattis  in  the  Union,  and  they  have 
no  other  legal  stattts.  If  they  break  from  this,  they  can  only  do  so 
against  law  and  by  revolution.  The  Union,  and  not  themselves  sepa- 
rately, procured  their  independence  and  their  liberty.  By  conquest  or 
purchase  the  Union  gave  each  of  them  whatever  of  independence  or 
liberty  it  has.  The  Union  is  older  than  any  of  the  States,  and,  in  fact,  it 
created  them  as  States.  Originally  some  dependent  colonies  made  the 
Union,  and,  in  turn,  the  Union  threw  off  their  old  dependence  for  them, 
and  made  them  States,  such  as  they  are.  Not  one  of  them  ever  had  a 
State  constitution  index>endent  of  the  Union.  Of  course,  it  is  not  for- 
gotten that  all  the  new  States  framed  their  constitutions  before  they  en- 
tered the  Union ;  nevertheless  dependent  upon,  and  preparatory  to,  com- 
ing into  the  Union. 

Unquestionably  the  States  have  the  powers  and  rights  reserved  to  them 
in  and  by  the  national  Constitution ;  but  among  these,  surely,  are  not  in- 
cluded all  conceivable  powers,  however  mischievous  or  destructive ;  but, 
at  most,  such  only  as  were  known  in  the  world,  at  the  time,  as  govern- 
mental powers  ;  and,  certainly,  a  power  to  destroy  the  Government  it- 
self had  never  been  known  as  a  governmental— as  a  merely  administm- 
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ttre  power.  Tbifi  relattre  matter  of  national  power  and  State  rights,  as 
a  principle,  is  no  other  than  the  principle  of  generality  and  locality. 
Whateyer  concerns  the  whole  shonld  be  confided  to  the  whole— to  the 
General  Grovemment ;  while  whatever  concerns  only  the  State  shonld  be 
left  exclnsiyely  to  the  State.  This  is  all  there  is  of  original  principle 
abont  it.  Whether  the  national  Constitution  in  defining  boundaries  be- 
tween the  two  has  applied  the  principle  with  exact  accuracy,  is  not  to  be 
questioned.    We  are  all  bound  by  that  defining,  without  question. 

What  is  now  combated,  is  the  position  that  secession  is  consistent 
with  the  Constitution— is  lawful  and  peaceful  It  is  not  contended  that 
there  is  an^  express  law  for  it;  and  nothing  should  ever  be  implied  as 
law  which  leads  to  unjust  or  absurd  consequences.  The  nation  pur- 
chased with  money  the  countries  out  of  which  several  of  these  States 
were  formed ;  is  it  just  that  they  shall  go  off  without  leave  and  with- 
out refhnding  ?  The  nation  paid  very  large  sums  (In  the  aggregate, 
I  believe,  nearly  a  hundred  millions)  to  relieve  Florida  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes ;  is  it  just  that  Bhe  shall  now  be  off  without  consent,  or  without 
making  any  return?  The  nation  is  now  in  debt  for  money  applied 
to  the  benefit  of  these  so-called  seceding  States  in  common  with  the 
rest;  is  it  just  either  that  creditors  shall  go  unpaid,  or  the  remaining 
States  pay  the  whole?  A  part  of  the  present  national  debt  was  contracted 
to  pay  the  old  debts  of  Texas ;  is  it  just  that  she  shall  leave  and  pay  no 
part  of  this  herself? 

Again,  if  one  State  may  secede,  so  may  another ;  and  when  all  shall 
have  seceded,  none  is  left  to  pay  the  debts.  Is  this  quite  juet  to 
(^editors  ?  Did  we  notify  them  of  this  sage  view  of  ours  when  we  bor- 
rowed their  money  ?  K  we  now  recognize  this  doctrine  by  allowing  the 
seceders  to  go  in  peace,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  we  can  do  If  others 
choose  to  go,  or  to  extort  terms  upon  which  they  will  promise  to  re- 
main. 

The  seceders  insist  that  our  constitution  admits  of  secession.  They 
have  assumed  to  make  a  national  constitution  of  their  own,  in  which,  of 
necessity,  they  have  either  discarded  or  retained  the  right  of  seceseion, 
as  they  insist  it  exists  in  ours.  If  they  have  discarded  it,  they  thereby 
admit  that,  on  principle,  it  ought  not  to  be  in  ours.  If  they  have  retained 
it,  by  their  own  construction  of  ours,  they  show  that  to  be  conBistent 
they  must  secede  from  one  another  whenever  they  shall  find  it  the 
easiest  way  of  settling  their  debts,  or  effecting  any  other  selfish  or  unjust 
object.  The  principle  itself  is  one  of  disintegration,  and  upon  which  no 
Government  can  possibly  endure. 

If  all  the  States  save  one  should  assert  the  power  to  drive  that  one  out 
of  the  Union,  it  is  presumed  the  whole  class  of  seceder  politicians  would 
at  once  deny  the  power,  and  denounce  the  act  as  the  greatest  outrage 
upon  State  rights.  But  suppose  that  precisely  the  same  act,  instead  of 
hdng  called  "•  driving  the  one  out,"  should  be  called  "  the  seceding  of 
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the  oUicrB  from  that  one,'*  it  would  be  exactly  what  the  Beceders  claim  to 
do ;  unless,  indeed,  they  make  the  point  tiiat  the  one,  because  it  is  a  mi- 
nority, may  rightfully  do  what  the  others,  because  they  are  a  majority, 
may  not  rightfully  do.  These  politicians  are  subtile  and  profound  on  the 
rights  of  minorities.  They  are  not  partial  to  that  power  which  made  the 
Constitution,  and  speaks  from  the  preamble,  calling  itself  "We,  the 
People." 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  there  is  to-day  a  majority  of  the 
legally  qualified  voters  of  any  State,  except,  perhaps,  South  CarolinsL,  in 
favor  of  disunion.  There  Is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  Union  men 
are  the  majority  in  many,  if  not  in  every  other  one,  of  the  so-called 
seceded  States.  The  contrary  has  not  been  demonstrated  in  any  one  of 
them.  It  is  ventured  to  affirm  this  even  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee ;  for 
the  result  of  an  election  held  in  military  camps,  where  the  bayonets  are 
all  on  one  side  of  the  question  voted  upon,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
demonstrathig  popular  sentiment  At  such  an  election,  all  that  lai^e 
class  who  are  at  once  for  the  Union  and  against  coercion  would  be  co- 
erced to  \  ote  against  the  Union. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  extravagance,  that  the  free  institutions  we 
enjoy  have  developed  the  powers  and  improved  the  condition  of  our 
whole  people  beyond  any  example  in  the  world.  Of  this  we  now  have  a 
striking  and  an  impressive  illustration.  So  large  an  army  as  the  Govern- 
ment has  now  on  foot  was  never  before  known  without  a  soldier  in  it  but 
who  had  taken  his  place  there  of  his  own  free  choice.  But  more  than 
thiA ;  there  are  many  single  regiments  whose  members,  one  and  another, 
possess  full  practical  knowledge  of  all  the  arts,  sciences,  professions,  and 
Whatever  else,  whether  useful  or  elegant,  is  known  in  the  world ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  one  from  which  there  could  not  be  selected  a  President, 
a  Cabinet,  a  Congress  and  perhaps  a  court,  abundantly  competeat  to  ad- 
minister the  Government  itself.  Nor  do  I  say  this  is  not  true  also  in  the 
army  of  our  late  friends,  now  adversaries  in  this  contest;  but  if  it  is,  so 
much  better  the  reason  why  the  Government  which  has  conferred  such 
benefits  on  both  them  and  us  should  not  be  broken  up.  Whoever,  in  any 
section,  proposes  to  abandon  such  a  Government,  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider in  deference  to  what  principle  it  is  that  he  does  it ;  what  better  he 
is  likely  to  get  in  its  stead ;  whether  the  substitute  will  give,  or  be  in- 
tended to  give,  so  much  of  good  to  the  people  ?  There  are  some  fore- 
shadowings  on  this  subject.  Our  adversaries  have  adopted  some  decla- 
rations of  independence,  in  which,  unlike  the  good  old  one,  penned  by 
Jefferson,  they  omit  the  words,  "all  men  are  created  equal."  Why? 
They  have  adopted  a  temporary  national  constitution,  in  the  preamble  of 
which,  unlike  our  good  old  one,  signed  by  Washington,  they  omit  "  We, 
the  People,"  and  substitute,  "  We,  the  deputies  of  the  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent States."  Why?  Why  this  deliberate  pressing  out  of  view 
tbe  rights  of  men  and  the  authority  of  the  people  ? 
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This  Is  essentially  a  i)eople*8  contest  On  the  side  of  the  Union  It  is  a 
straggle  for  maintaining  in  the  world  that  form  and  substance  of  govem- 
ment  whose  leading  object  is  to  elevate  the  condition  of  men ;  to  lift 
artificial  weights  &om  all  shoulders;  to  clear  the  paths  of  landat)lc  pur- 
snits  for  all ;  to  afford  all  an  unfettered  start  and  a  fair  chance  in  the  race 
of  life.  Yielding  to  partial  and  temporary  departures,  fW)m  necessity,  this 
is  the  leading  object  of  the  Government  for  whose  existence  we  contend. 

I  am  most  happy  to  believe  that  the  plain  people  understand  and  ap- 
preciate  this.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  while  in  this  the  Government's 
hour  of  trial,  large  numbers  of  those  in  the  army  and  navy  who  have  been 
fayored  with  the  offices  have  resigned  and  proved  false  to  the  hand  which 
had  pampered  them,  not  one  common  soldier  or  common  sailor  is  Icnown 
to  have  deserted  his  flag. 

Great  honor  is  due  to  those  officers  who  remained  true,  despite  the  ex- 
ample of  their  treacherous  associates ;  but  the  greatest  honor,  and  most 
imx)ortant  &ct  of  all,  is  the  xmanimous  firmness  of  the  common  soldiers 
and  common  sailors.  To  the  last  man,  so  far  as  known,  they  have  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  traitorotis  efforts  of  those  whose  commands  but  an 
hour  before  they  obeyed  as  absolute  law.  This  is  the  patriotic  Inst^  ict 
of  plain  people.  They  understand,  without  an  aignmcnt,  that  the  de- 
stroying the  Government  which  was  made  by  Washington  means  no 
good  to  them. 

Our  popular  Government  has  often  been  called  an  experiment  Two 
pomts  in  it  our  people  have  already  settled— the  successfhl  establishing 
and  the  successful  administering  of  it  One  still  remains — its  successful 
maintenance  against  a  formidable  internal  attempt  to  overthrow  it.  It  is 
now  for  them  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  those  who  can  fairly  carry 
an  election  can  also  suppress  a  rebellion ;  that  ballots  are  the  rightful  and 
peaceful  successors  of  bullets ;  and  that  when  ballots  have  fairly  and  con- 
stitutionally decided,  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  back  to  bullets ; 
that  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal,  except  to  ballots  themselves,  at 
succeeding  elections.  Such  will  be  a  great  lesson  of  peace  ;  tcachiug 
men  that  what  they  cannot  take  by  an  election,  neither  can  they  take  by 
a  war ;  teaching  all  the  folly  of  being  the  beginners  of  a  war. 

Lest  there  be  some  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  candid  mcn\w  to  what 
is  to  be  the  course  of  the  Government  towards  the  Southern  States  after 
the  rebellion  shall  have  been  suppressed,  the  Executive  deems  it  proper 
to  say,  it  will  be  his  purpose  then,  as  ever,  to  be  guided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws ;  and  that  he  probably  will  have  no  different  under- 
standing of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Federal  Government  relatively 
to  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  people  under  the  Constitution  than 
that  expressed  in  the  inaugural  address. 

He  desires  to  preserve  the  Government,  that  it  may  be  administered 
for  all,  as  it  was  administered  by  the  men  who  made  it.  Loyal  citizens 
ereiywhere  have  the  right  to  claim  this  of  their  Government,  and  the 
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Goyemment  has  no  right  to  withhold  or  neglect  It.  It  U  not  perceived 
that  in  giving  it  there  is  any  coercion,  any  conquest,  or  any  subjugaUon, 
in  any  just  sense  of  those  terms. 

The  Constitntion  provides,  and  aU  the  States  have  accepted  the  provis- 
ion, that  "  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  Government.**  But  if  a  State  may  lawfully  go  ont 
of  the  Union,  having  done  so  it  may  also  discard  the  republican  fomx  of 
Government ;  so  that  to  prevent  its  going  out  is  an  indispensable  means 
to  the  end  of  maintaining  the  guarantee  mentioned ;  and  when  an  end  is 
lawful  and  obligatory,  the  indispensable  means  to  it  are  also  lawful  and 
obligatory. 

It  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the  Executive  found  the  duty  of 
employing  the  war  power  in  defence  of  the  Government  forced  upon  Mm. 
He  could  but  perform  this  duty  or  surrender  the  existence  of  the  Govern- 
ment. No  compromise  by  public  servants  could  in  this  case  be  a  cure ; 
not  that  compromises  are  not  often  proper,  but  that  no  popular  Govern- 
ment can  long  survive  a  marked  precedent  that  those  who  carry  an  elec- 
tion can  only  save  the  Government  from  immediate  destruction  by  giving 
up  the  main  point  upon  which  the  people  gave  the  election.  The  people 
themselves,  and  not  their  servants,  can  safely  reverse  their  own  deliberate 
decisions. 

As  a  private  citizen  the  Executive  could  not  have  consented  that  these 
institutions  shall  perish;  much  less  could  he,  in  betrayal  of  so  vast  and 
BO  sacred  a  trust  as  these  free  people  have  confided  to  him.  He  felt  that 
he  had  no  moral  right  to  shrink,  or  even  to  count  the  chances  of  his  own 
life,  in  what  might  follow.  In  full  view  of  his  great  responsibility  he  has 
so  far  done  what  he  has  deemed  his  duty.  You  will  now,  according  to 
your  own  judgment,  perform  yours.  He  sincerely  hopes  that  your  views 
and  your  action  may  so  accord  with  his  as  to  assure  all  &ithful  citizens 
who  have  been  disturbed  in  their  rights  of  a  certain  and  speedy  restora- 
tion to  them,  under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

And  having  thus  chosen  our  course,  without  guile  and  with  pure  pur- 
pose, let  us  renew  our  trust  in  God,  and  go  forward  without  fear  and 
with  manly  hearts. 

Akt^attam  Lincoln. 

July  4,  1861. 

{  Congress  imitated  the  President  in  confining  its  attention 
exclusively  to  the  rebellion  and  the  means  for  its  suppression. 
The  zealous  and  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  tha  people  met  a  prompt 
response  from  tbeir  representatives.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
in  the  House  was  instructed  on  the  8th  to  prepare  a  bill  to 
confiscate  the  property  of  rebels  against  the  Government,  and 
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on  the  9th  a  resoluUon  was  adopted  (ayes  03,  noes  55),  de* 
clanng  it  to  be  '<  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
United  States  to  capture  and  return  fiigitive  slaves.'*     A  bill 
was  promptly  introduced  to  declare  valid  all  the  acts  of  the 
President  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  previous  to  the 
meeting  of  Congress,  and  it  brought  on  a  general  discussion 
of  the  principles  involved  and  the  interests  concerned  in  the 
contest.     There  were  a  few  in  both  Houses,  with  John  C. 
Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  at  their  head,  who  still  insisted 
that  any  resort  by  the  Government  to  the  use  of  the  war 
power  against  the  rebels  was  unconstitutional,  and  could  only 
end  in  the  destruction  of  the  Union ;  but  tbe  general  senti- 
ment of  both  Houses  fully  sustained  the  President  in  the  steps 
he  had  taken.    The  subject  of  slavery  was  introduced  into  the 
discussion  commenced  by  Senator  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  who 
proposed  on  the  1 8th  to  amend  the  Army  Bill  by  adding  a 
section  that  no  part  of  the  army  should  be  employed  "in  sub- 
jecting or  holding  as  a  conquered  province  any  sovereign  state 
now  or  lately  one  of  the  United  States,  or  in  abolishing  or  in- 
terfering with  African  slavery  in  any  of  the  States."     The 
debate  which  ensued  elicited  the  sentiments  of  members  on 
this  subject.     Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  concurred  in  the  senti- 
ment that  the  war  was  "  not  to  be  waged  for  the  purpose  of 
subjugating  any  state  or  freeing  any  slave,  or  to  interfere  with 
the  social  or  domestic  institutions  of  any  State  or  any  people ; 
it  was  to  preserve  this  Union,  to  maintain  the  Constitution  as 
it  is  in  all  its  clauses,  in  all  its  guarantees,  without  change  or 
limitation.*'     Mr.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  assented  to  this,  but 
also  declared  that  if  the  South  should  protract  the  war,  and 
**  it  should  turn  out  that  either  this  Government  or  slavery 
must  be  destroyed,  then  the  people  of  the  North — the  Con- 
servative people  of  the  North — would  say,  rather  than  let  the 
Government  perish,  let  slavery  perish."     Mr.  Lane,  of  Kansas, 
did  not  believe  that  slavery  could  survive  in  any  state  the 
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march  of  the  Union  armies.  These  seemed  to  be  the  senti* 
ments  of  both  branches  of  Congress.  The  amendment  was  re- 
jected and  bills  were  passed  ratifying  the  acts  of  the  President, 
authorizing  him  to  accept  the  services  of  half  a  million  of  vol- 
lunteers,  and  placing  five  handred  millions  of  dollars  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  Mr.  McCIemand,  a  democrat  from  Illi- 
nois, offered  a  resolution  pledging  the  House  to  vote  any 
amount  of  money  and  any  number  of  men  necessary  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion,  and  restore  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  was  adopted  with  but  five  opposing  votes ;  and 
on  the  22d  of  July,  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  offered  the 
following  resolution,  defining  the  objects  of  the  war : 

Jiesolved  hy  the  Hattse  qf  Sepresentatives  of  the  Congreta  qf  the  United 
States,  That  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has  been  forced  upon  the 
conntiy  by  the  disanionists  of  the  Southern  States,  now  in  arms  against 
the  constitutional  Government,  and  in  anns  aronnd  the  capital ;  that  in 
this  national  emergency,  Congress,  banishing  all  feelings  of  mere  passion 
or  resentment,  will  recollect  only  its  duty  to  the  whole  country ;  that 
this  war  is  not  waged  on  their  i>art  in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  or  for  any 
purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation,  or  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  inter- 
fering with  the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  those  States,  but  to 
defend  and  maintain  the  ex/gyremaey  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  preserve 
the  Union  with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  several  States 
unimpaired;  and  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accomplished  the  war 
ought  to  cease. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  with  but  two  dissenting  vote.«^ 
It  was  accepted  by  the  whole  country  as  defining  the  objects 
and  limiting  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  was  regarded  with 
special  favor  by  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  Border  States,  whose 
sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  slavery  had  been  skilfully  and 
zealously  played  upon  by  the  agents  and  allies  of  the  rebel  con- 
federacy. The  war  was  universally  represented  by  these  men  as 
waged  for  the  destruction  of  slavery,  and  as  aiming,  not  at  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  but  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves ; 
and  there  was  great  danger  that  these  appeals  to  the  pride, 
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the  interest,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  Border  Slave  States 
might  bring  them  to  join  their  fortunes  to  those  of  the  rebel- 
lion. The  passage  of  this  resolution,  with  so  great  a  degree 
of  unanimity,  had  a  very  soothing  effect  upon  the  apprehen- 
sions of  these  states,  and  contributed  largely  to  strengthen  the 
(jovernment  in  its  contest  wjth  the  rebellion. 

The  sentiments  of  Congress  on  this  matter,  as  well  as  on 
the  general  subject  of  the  war,  were  still  further  developed  in 
the  debates  which  followed  the  introduction  to  the  House  of  a 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  to  "confiscate  property  used  for 
insurrectionary  purposes."  It  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  reported  back  with  an  amendment,  providing 
that  whenever  any  slave  should  be  required  or  permitted  by 
his  master  to  take  up  arras,  or  be  employed  in  any  fort, 
dock-yard,  or  in  any  military  service  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  he 
should  become  entitled  to  his  freedom.  Mr.  Wickliffe  and 
Mr.  Burnett  of  Kentucky  at  once  contested  the  passage  of  the 
bill  on  the  ground  that  the  Government  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  relation  existing  between  a  master 
and  his  slave ; — and  they  were  answered  by  the  northern  mem- 
bers with  the  argument  that  the  Government  certainly  had  a 
right  to  confiscate  property  of  any  kind  employed  in  the 
rebellion,  and  that  there  was  no  more  reason  for  protecting 
slavery  against  the  consequences  of  exercising  this  right,  than 
for  shielding  any  other  interest  that  might  be  thus  involved. 
The  advocates  of  the  bill  denied  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  law  to  emancipate  the  slaves,  or  that  it  would  bear  any 
such  construction  in  the  courts  of  justice.  They  repudiated 
the  idea  that  men  in  arms  against  the  Union  and  Constitution 
could  claim  the  protection  of  the  Constitution,  and  thus  derive 
from  that  instrument  increased  ability  to  secure  its  destruction ; 
but  they  based  their  proposed  confiscation  of  slave  property 
solely  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  necessary  means  to  the 
pFosecution  of  the  war,  and  not  in  any  sense  the  object  for 
7* 
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which  the  war  was  waged.  After  a  protracted  debate,  that 
section  of  the  bill  which  related  to  this  subject  was  passed — 
ayes  60,  noes  48,  in  the  following  form : 

That  whenever  hereafter,  during  the  present  insurrection  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  any  person  claimed  to  be  held  to  labor 
or  service,  under  the  laws  of  any  State,  shall  be  required  or  permitted 
by  the  person  to  whom  such  labor  or  service  is  claimed  to  be  due,  or  bj 
the  lawful  agent  of  such  person,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  United 
States,  or  shall  be  required  or  permitted  by  the  person  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  is  claimed  to  be  due,  or  his  lawful  agent,  to  work  or  to 
be  employed  in  or  upon  any  fort,  navy-yard,  dock,  armory,  ship,  or  in- 
trenchment,  or  in  any  military  or  naval  service  whatever,  against  the 
Government  and  lawful  authority  of  the  United  States,  then,  and  in 
every  such  case,  the  person  to  whom  such  service  is  claimed  to  be  due, 
shall  forfeit  his  claim  to  such  labor,  any  law  of  the  State,  or  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  and  whenever  there- 
after the  person  claiming  such  labor  or  service  shall  seek  to  enforce  his 
claim,  it  shall  be  a  full  and  sufficient  answer  to  such  daim  that  the  i>er> 
son  whose  service  or  labor  is  claimed,  had  been  employed  in  hostile  ser- 
vice against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Congress  closed  its  extra  session  on  the  6th  of  August.  It 
had  taken  the  most  vigorous  and  effective  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  having  clothed  the  President  with 
even  greater  power  than  he  had  asked  for  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  avoided  with  just  fidelity  all  points  which 
could  divide  and  weaken  the  loyal  sentiment  of  the  country. 
The  people  responded  with  hearty  applause  to  the  patriotic 
action  of  their  representatives.  The  universal  temper  of  the 
country  was  one  of  buoyancy  and  hope.  Throughout  the  early 
part  of  the  summer  the  rebels  had  been  steadily  pushing  troops 
through  Virginia  to  the  borders  of  the  Potomac,  menacing  the 
national  capital  with  capture,  until  in  the  latter  part  of  June 
they  had  an  army  of  not  far  from  35,000  men,  holding  a  strong 
position  along  the  Bull  Run  creek, — its  left  posted  at  Win- 
chester, and  its  right  resting  at  Manassas.     It  was  deteritiined 
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to  attack  this  force  and  drive  it  from  the  vicinity  of  Washing* 
ton,  and  the  general  belief  of  the  country  was  that  this  would 
substantially  end  the  war.  The  national  army,  numbering 
about  30,000  men,  moved  from  the  Potomac,  on  the  16th  of 
July,  under  General  McDowell,  and  the  main  attack  was  made 
on  the  21st.  It  resulted  in  the  defeat,  with  a  loss  of  480 
killed  and  1,000  wounded,  of  our  forces,  and  their  falling  back, 
in  the  utmost  disorder  and  confusion,  upon  Washington.  Our 
army  was  completely  routed,  and  if  the  rebel  forces  had  known 
the  extent  of  their  success,  and  had  been  in  condition  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  with  vigor  and  energy,  the  Capital  would 
easily  have  fallen  into  their  hands. 

The  result  of  this  battle  took  the  whole  country  by  surprise. 
The  most  sanguine  expectations  of  a  prompt  and  decisive 
victory  had  been  universally  entertained ;  and  the  actual  issue 
first  revealed  to  the  people  the  prospect  of  a  long  and  bloody 
war.  But  the  public  heart  was  not  in  the  least  discouraged. 
On  the  contrary,  the  effect  was  to  rouse  still  higher  the 
courage  and  determination  of  the  people.  No  one  dreamed 
for  an  instant  of  submission.  The  most  vigorous  efforts  were 
made  to  reorganize  the  army,  to  increase  its  numbers  by 
volunteering,  and  to  establish  a  footing  for  national  troops  at 
various  points  along  the  rebel  coast.  On  the  28th  of  August 
Fort  Hatteras  was  surrendered  to  the  National  forces,  and  on 
the  31st  of  October  Port  Royal,  on  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina,  fell  into  possession  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
3d  of  December  Ship  Island,  lying  between  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans,  was  occupied.  Preparations  were  also  made  for  an 
expedition  against  New  Orleans,  and  by  a  series  of  combined 
movements  the  rebel  forces  were  driven  out  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky  and  Missouri — States  in  which  the  population 
had  from  the  beginning  of  the  contest  been  divided  in  senti- 
ment and  in  action. 

On  the  31st  of  October  General  Scott,  finding  himself  un- 
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able,  in  consequence  of  illness  and  advancing  age,  to  take  the 
field  or  discharge  the  duties  imposed  by  the  enlarging  contest, 
resigned  his  position  as  commander  of  the  army,  in  the  fol> 
lowing  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  : 

Head-Quarters  of  the  Army,  ) 
WASmNOTON,  October  31,  1861.  f 
The  Hon.  8.  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War: 

Sir  :  For  more  than  three  years  I  have  been  unable,  from  a  hurt,  to 
mount  a  horse,  or  to  walk  more  than  a  few  paces  at  a  time,  and  that 
with  much  pain.  Other  aud  new  infirmities — dropsy  and  vertigo — 
admonish  me  that  repose  of  mind  and  body,  with  the  appliances  of 
surgery  and  medicine,  are  necessary  to  add  a.  little  more  to  a  life 
already  protracted  much  beyond  the  usual  span  of  man. 

It  is  under  such  circumstances — ^made  doubly  painful  by  the  unnatural 
and  unjust  rebellion  now  raging  in  the  Southern  States  of  our  (so  late) 
prosperous  and  happy  Union — ^that  I  am  compelled  to  request  that  my 
name  be  placed  on  the  list  of  army  ofl&cers  retired  from  active  service. 

As  this  request  is  founded  on  an  absolute  right,  granted  by  a  recent 
act  of  Congress,  I  am  entirely  at  liberty  to  say  it  is  with  deep  regret 
that  I  withdraw  myself,  in  these  momentous  times,  from  the  orders  of  a 
President  who  has  treated  me  with  distinguished  kindness  and  courtesy ; 
whom  I  know,  upon  much  personal  intercourse,  to  be  patriotic,  without 
sectional  partialities  or  prejudices ;  to  be  highly  conscientious  in  the 
performance  of  every  duty,  and  of  unrivalled  accivity  and  perseverance. 

And  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  whom  I  now  officially  address  for  the  last 
time,  I  beg  to  acknowledge  my  many  obligations,  fc>r  the  uniform  high 
consideration  I  have  received  at  your  hands ;  and  have  the  honor  to 
remain,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant 

WlNPIELD  SOOTT. 

President  Lincoln  waited  upon  General  Scott  at  his  resi- 
dence, accompanied  by  his  Cabinet,  and  made  personal  ex- 
pression to  him  of  the  deep  regret  which  he,  in  common  with 
the  whole  country,  felt  in  parting  with  a  public  servant  so 
venerable  in  years  and  so  illustrious  for  the  services  he  had 
rendered.     He  also  issued  the  following  order : 

On  the  first  day  of  November,  1861,  upon  his  own  application  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Brevet  Lieutenant-General  Win- 
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field  Soott  is  ordered  to  be  placed,  and  hereby  ia  placed,  upon  the  Uat 
of  retired  ofBcers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  without  reduction 
of  his  current  pay,  subsistence,  or  allowances. 

The  American  people  will  hear  with  sadness  and  deep  emotion  that 
General  Scott  has  withdrawn  from  the  active  control  of  the  army,  while 
the  President  and  unanimous  Cabinet  express  their  own  and  the  na- 
tion's sympathy  in  his  personal  affliction,  and  their  profound  sense  of 
the  important  public  services  rendered  by  him  to  his  country  during 
his  long^  and  brilliant  career,  among  which  will  ever  be  gratefully  dis- 
tinguished his  &ithful  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the 
Flag,  when  assailed  by  parricidal  rebellion. 

Abbahax  LiKOOLir. 

The  command  of  the  army  then  devolved  bj  appointment 
upon  Major-General  McCleHan,  who  had  been  recalled  from 
Western  Virginia  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  had  de- 
voted himself  to  the  task  of  recruiting  the  army  in  front  of 
Washington,  and  preparing  it  for  the  defence  of  the  capital, 
and  for  a  fresh  advance  upon  the  forces  of  the  rebellion. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  attention  that  thus  far,  in  its  policy 
concerning  the  war,  the  government  had  been  very  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  a  desire  to  prevent  the  Border  Slave  States  from 
joining  the  rebel  confederacy.  Their  accession  would  have 
added  immensely  to  the  forces  of  the  rebellion,  and  would 
have  increased  very  greatly  the  labor  and  difficulty  of  its  sup- 
pression. The  administration  and  Congress  had,  therefore, 
avoided,  so  far  as  possible,  any  measures  in  regard  to  slavery 
which  could  needlessly  excite  the  hostile  prejudices  of  the 
people  of  the  Border  States.  The  Confiscation  Act  affected 
only  those  slaves  who  should  be  **  required  or  permitted"  by 
their  masters  to  render  service  to  the  rebel  cause.  It  did  nut 
in  any  respect  change  the  condition  of  any  others.  The  Pres- 
ident, in  the  executive  department,  acted  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple. The  question  first  arose  in  Virginia,  simultaneously  at 
Fortress  Monroe  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  On  the 
26th  of  May,  General  McClellan  issued  an  address  to  the  peo- 
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pie  of  the  district  nnder  his  command,  in  which  he  said  to 
them,  "  Understand  one  thing  clearly  :  not  only  will  we  ab- 
stain from  all  interference  with  your  slaves,  but  we  will,  on 
the  contrary,  with  an  iron  hand  crush  any  attempt  at  insurrec- 
tion on  their  part"  On  the  27th  of  May,  General  Butler,  in 
command  at  Fortress  Monroe,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
that  he  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  number  of  slaves  that 
were  coming  in  from  the  surrounding  country  and  seeking 
protection  within  the  lines  of  his  camp.  He  had  determined 
to  regard  them  as  contraband  of  war,  and  to  employ  their 
labor  at  a  fair  compensation,  against  which  should  be  charged 
the  expense  of  their  support — ^the  relative  value  to  be  adjusted 
afterwards.  The  Secretary  of  War,  in  a  letter  dated  May 
30th,  expressed  the  approval  by  the  Government  of  the  course 
adopted  by  General  Butler,  and  directed  him,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  "  permit  no  interference  by  the  persons  under  his 
command  with  the  relations  of  persons  held  to  service  under 
the  laws  of  any  state,"  and  on  the  other,  to  "  refrain  from  sur- 
rendering to  alleged  masters  any  such  persons  who  might 
come  within  his  lines." 

On  the  8th  of  August,  after  the  passage  of  the  Confiscation 
Act  by  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  War  again  wrote  to  General 
Butler,  setting  forth  somewhat  more  fully  the  views  of  the 
President  and  the  administration  upon  this  subject,  as  follows : 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  President  that  ofl  existing  rights  in  aU  the  Stated 
hefutly  respected  and  maintained.  The  war  now  prosecuted  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Ctovemment  is  a  war  for  the  Union  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  all  constitutional  rights  of  States  and  the  citizens  of  the  Statos 
in  the  Union.  Henoe  no  question  can  arise  as  to  fugitives  from  service 
within  the  States  and  territories  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Union  is 
fully  acknowledged.  The  ordinary  forms  of  judicial  proceeding,  which 
mu<:t  be  respected  by  military  and  civil  authorities  alike,  will  suffice  for 
the  enforoement  of  all  legal  claims.  But  in  States  wholly  or  partially 
under  insurrectionary  control,  where  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
80  far  opposed  and  resisted  that  they  cannot  be  effectually  enforced,  it 
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is  obvious  that  rights  dependent  on  the  execation  of  thoee  laws  must 
temporariij  fail;  and  it  is  equally  obvioaB  that  rig^hta  dependent  on  the 
laws  of  the  States  within  which  military  operations  are  conducted  must 
he  necessarily  subordinated  to  the  military  exigencies  created  by  the 
insurrection,  if  not  wholly  forfeited  by  the  treasonable  conduct  of  par- 
ties  claiming  them.  To  this  general  rule  rights  to  services  can  form  no 
exception. 

The  act  of  Ck>ngres8  approved  August  6th,  1861,  dedares  that  if  per- 
sons held  to  service  shall  be  employed  in  hostility  to  the  United  States, 
the  right  to  their  services  shall  be  forfeited;  and  such  persons  shall  be 
discharged  therefrom.  It  follows  of  necessity  tliat  no  claim  can  be  re- 
cognized by  the  military  authorities  of  the  Union  to  the  services  of  such 
I>er8ons  when  fugitives. 

A  more  difficult  question  is  presented  in  respect  to  persons  escaping 
from  the  service  of  loyal  masters.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  laws  of 
the  State,  under  which  only  the  services  of  such  fugitives  can  be 
claimed,  must  needs  be  wholly,  or  almost  wholly  suspended,  as  to 
remedies,  by  the  insurrection  and  the  military  measures  necessitated  by 
it,  and  it  is  equally  apparent  that  the  substitution  of  military  for 
Judicial  measures,  for  the  enforcement  of  such  claims,  must  be  attended 
by  great  inconveniences,  embarrassments,  and  injuries. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  quite  dear  that  the  substantial 
rights  of  loyal  masters  will  be  best  protected  by  receiving  such  fugitives, 
as  well  as  fugitives  from  disloyal  masters,  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  employing  them  under  such  organizations  and  in  such  occu- 
pations as  circumstances  may  suggest  or  require.  Of  course  a  record 
should  be  kept,  showing  the  name  and  description  of  the  fugitives,  the 
name  and  the  character,  as  loyal  or  disloyal,  of  the  master,  and  such 
facts  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case  after  tranquillity  shall  have  been  restored.  Upon 
the  return  of  peace,  Congress  wiU  doubtless  properly  provide  for  all  the 
persons  thus  received  into  the  service  of  the  Union,  and  for  just  com- 
pensation to  loyal  masters.  In  this  way  only,  it  would  seem,  can  the 
duty  and  safety  of  the  Grovernment,  and  the  just  rights  of  all,  be  fully 
reconciled  and  harmonized. 

You  will  therefore  consider  yourself  as  instracted  to  govern  your 
future  action,  in  respect  to  fugitives  from  service,  by  the  principles 
herein  stated,  and  will  report  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  twice  in 
each  month,  your  action  in  the  premises  to  tlus  Department.  You  will, 
however,  neither  authorize  nor  permit  any  interference,  b^  the  troops 
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under  your  oommand,  with  the  servants  <^  peaceful  citizens,  in  house  or 
field,  nor  will  you,  in  any  way,  encourage  such  senrants  to  leave  the 
lawful  service  of  their  masters  ^  nor  will  you,  except  in  cases  where  the 
public  safety  may  seem  to  require  it,  prevent  the  voluntary  return  of  any 
fugitive  to  the  service  from  which  he  may  have  escaped. 

The  same  policy  was  adopted  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
All  interference  with  the  internal  institutions  of  any  state  was 
expressly  forbidden ;  but  the  Government  would  avail  itself  of 
the  services  of  a  portion  of  the  slaves,  taking  care  fully  to  pro- 
vide for  compensation  to  loyal  masters.  On  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust,- Hon.  C.  B.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  a  speech 
made  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  took  occasion  to  declare  the  policy 
of  the  administration  upon  this  subject.  Its  theory,  said  he, 
is  that  "  the  states  are  sovereign  within  their  spheres ;  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  no  more  right  to  inter- 
fere with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  South  Carolina  than  it 
has  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  institution  of  Rhode  Island 
whose  benefits  I  have  enjoyed." 

On  the  31st  of  August,  General  Fremont,  commanding  the 
western  department,  which  embraced  Missouri  and  a  part  of 
Kentucky,  issued  an  order  *'  extending  and  declaring  estab- 
lished martial  law  throughout  the  state  of  Missouri,"  and 
declaring  that  "  the  property,  real  and  personal,  of  all  persons 
in  the  State  of  Missouri,  who  shall  take  up  arms  against  the 
United  States,  or  who  shall  be  directly  proven  to  have  taken 
an  active  part  with  their  enemies  in  the  field,  is  declared  to  be 
confiscated  to  the  public  use,  and  their  slaves^  if  any  they 
have,  are  hereby  declared  free  men,^^  The  President  regarded 
this  order  as  transcending  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  the 
Act  of  Congress,  and  wrote  to  General  Fremont,  calling  his 
attention  to  this  point,  and  requesting  him  to  modify  his 
proclamation  so  as  to  make  it  conform  to  the  law.  General 
Fremont,  desiring  to  throw  off  from  himself  the  responsibility 
of  changing  his  action,  desired  an  explicit  order — whereupon 
the  President  thus  addressed  him : — 


r 
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Wassikotok,  D.  C,  September  11,  1861. 
Idgor-Geiierai  John  0.  Fbbuont  : 

Sm :  Yours  of  the  8th,  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  2d  inst,  was  just 
received  Assured  that  you  upon  the  ground  could  better  judge  of  the 
necessities  of  jour  position  than  I  could  at  tills  distance,  on  seeing  your 
proclamation  of  August  30,  I  perceived  no  general  objection  to  it ;  the 
particular  clause,  however,  in  relation  to  the  confiscation  of  property 
and  the  liberation  of  slaves  appeared  to  me  to  be  objectionable  in  its 
non-conformity  to  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  the  6th  of  last  August, 
upon  the  same  subjects,  and  hence  I  wrote  you  expressing  my  wish  that 
that  clause  should  be  modified  accordingly.  Tour  answer  just  received 
expresses  the  preference  on  your  part  that  I  should  make  an  open  order 
for  the  modification,  which  I  very  cheerfully  do.  It  is  therefore 
ordered  that  the  said  clause  of  said  proclamation  be  so  modified,  held  . 
and  construed  as  to  conform  with,  and  not  to  transcend,  the  provisions 
on  the  same  subject  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "  An  act 
to  confiscate  property  used  for  insurrectionary  purposes,*'  approved 
August  6,  1861,  and  the  said  act  be  published  at  length  with  this 
order.    Tour  obedient  servant, 

A.  LiNOOLV. 

These  views  of  the  Government  were  still  farther  enforced 
in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  T.  W.  Sher- 
man, who  commanded  the  expedition  to  Port  Royal,  and  in 
orders  issued  by  General  Dix  in  Virginia  on  the  lYth  of  No- 
vember, and  by  General  Halleck,  who  succeeded  General  Fre- 
mont in  the  western  department,  prohibiting  fugitive  slaves 
from  being  received  within  the  lines  of  the  army.  During  all 
this  time  strenuous  efforts  were  made  in  various  quarters  to 
induce  the  President  to  depart  from  this  policy,  and  not  only 
to  proclaim  a  general  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves,  but  to 
put  arms  in  their  hands  and  employ  them  in  the  field  against 
the  rebels.  But  they  were  ineffectual.  The  President  ad- 
hered firmly  and  steadily  to  the  policy  which  the  then  exist- 
ing circumstances  of  the  country,  in  his  judgment,  rendered 
wise  and  necessary ;  and  he  was  sustained  in  this  action  by 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  loyal  States,  and  by  the  great  body 
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of  the  people  in  the  slave  States  along  the  border.  The 
course  which  he  pursued  at  that  time  contributed  largely, 
beyond  doubt,  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  the  Union  in  those 
Border  States,  and  especially  to  withdraw  Tennessee  from  her 
hastily  formed  connection  with  the  rebel  confederacy. 

In  the  early  part  of  November  an  incident  occurred  which 
threatened  for  a  time  to  involve  the  country  in  open  war  with 
England.  On  the  7th  of  that  month  the  British  mail  steamer 
Trent  left  Havana  for  St.  Thomas,  having  on  board  Messrs. 
J.  M.  Mason  and  John  Slidell,  on  their  way  as  commissioners 
from  the  Confederate  States  to  England  and  France.  On  the 
8th  the  Trent  was  hailed  from  the  U.  S.  frigate  San  Jadnto^ 
Captain  Wilkes,  and  brought  to  by  a  shot  across  her  bows. 
Two  officers  and  about  twenty  armed  men  from  the  latter  then 
went  on  board  the  Trent,  searched  her,  and  took  from  her  by 
force  and  against- the  protest  of  the  British  officers,  the  two 
rebel  commissioners,  with  Messrs.  Eustis  and  McFarland,  their 
secretaries,  who  were  brought  to  the  United  States  and  lodged 
in  Fort  Warren,  the  Trent  being  rele-ased  and  proceeding  on 
her  way.  The  most  intense  excitement  pervaded  the  country 
when  news  of  this  affair  was  received.  The  feeling  was  one 
of  admiration  at  the  boldness  of  Captain  Wilkes,  and  of  exult- 
ation at  the  capture  of  the  rebel  emissaries.  In  England  the 
most  intense  and  passionate  resentment  took  possession  of  the 
public  mind.  The  demand  for  instant  redress  was  universal, 
and,  in  obedience  to  it,  the  Government  at  once  ordered  troops 
to  Canada  and  the  outfit  of  vessels  of  war. 

Our  Government  met  the  matter  with  prompt  and  self-pos- 
sessed decision.  On  the  30th  of  November  Mr.  Seward 
wrote  to  Mr.  Adams  a  general  statement  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  accompanied  by  the  assurance  that  *^  in  the  capture  of 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  Captain  Wilkes  had  acted  without 
any  instructions  from  the  Government,"  and  that  our  Gov- 
ernment was  prepared  to  discuss  the  matter  in  a  perfectly  &ir 
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and  friendly  spirit  as  soon  as  the  ground  taken  by  the  British 
Government  should  be  made  known.  Earl  Rassell,  under 
the  same  date,  wrote  to  Lord  Lyons,  rehearsing  the  facta  of 
the  case,  and  saying  that  the  British  Government  was  '*  willing 
to  believe  that  the  naval  officer  who  committed  the  aggression 
was  not  acting  in  compliance  with  any  authority  from  his 
Government,"  because  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
*'  must  be  fully  aware  that  the  British  Government  could  not 
allow  such  an  affront  to  the  national  honor  to  pass  without  full 
reparation."  Earl  Russell  trusted,  therefore,  that  when  the 
matter  should  be  brought  under  its  notice  the  United  States 
Government  would,  ^'  of  its  own  accord,  offer  to  the  British 
Government  such  redress  as  alone  could  satisfy  the  British 
nation,  namely,  the  liberation  of  the  four  gentlemen  and  their 
delivery  to  the  British  minister,  that  they  may  again  be  placed 
under  British  protection,  and  a  suitable  apology  for  the 
agression  which  has  been  committed."  In  a  subsequent  note 
Lord  Lyons  was  instructed  to  wait  seven  days  after  its  delivery 
for  a  reply  to  this  demand,  and  in  case  no  answer,  or  any  other 
answer  than  a  compliance  with  its  terms,  should  be  given  by 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  was  to  leave  Washington  with 
the  archives  of  the  legation,  and  repair  immediately  to 
London. 

On  the  26th  of  December  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  sent  a  reply  to  this  dispatch,  in  which 
the  whole  question  was  discussed  at  length,  and  with  conspic- 
uous ability.  The  Government  decided  that  the  detention  of 
the  vessel  and  the  removal  from  her  of  the  emissaries  of  the 
rebel  confederacy,  was  justifiable  by  the  laws  of  war  and  the 
practice  and  precedents  of  the  British  Government ;  but  that 
in  assuming  to  decide  upon  the  liability  of  these  persons  to 
capture  for  himself,  instead  of  sending  them  before  a  legal 
ti-ibunal  where  a  regular  trial  could  be  had,  Captain  Wilkes 
had  departed  from  the  rule  of  international  law  uniformly 
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asserted  by  the  American  Goverament,  and  forming  part  of  its 
most  cherished  policy.  The  Government  decided,  therefore, 
that  the  four  persons  in  question  would  be  "  cheerfully  liber- 
ated." This  decision,  sustained  by  the  reasoning  advanced 
in  its  support,  commanded  the  immediate  and  universal  ac- 
quiescence of  the  American  people ;  while  in  England  it  was 
received  with  hearty  applause  by  the  friends  of  this  country, 
especially  as  it  silenced  the  clamors  and  disappointed  the 
hostile  hopes  of  its  enemies.  The  French  Government  had 
joined  that  of  England  in  its  representations  upon  this  subject, 
and  the  decision  of  our  Government  was  received  there  with 
equal  satisfaction.  The  effect  of  the  incident,  under  the  just 
and  judicious  course  adopted  by  the  Administration,  was 
eminently  favorable  to  the  United  States, — ^increasing  the 
general  respect  for  its  adherence  to  sound  principles  of  public 
law,  and  silencing  effectually  the  slander  that  its  Government 
was  too  weak  to  disappoint  or  thwart  a  popular  clamor.  One 
of  the  immediate  fruits  of  the  discussion  was  the  prompt  rejec- 
tion of  all  demands  for  recognizing  the  independence  of  the 
Confederate  States, 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THB   BBGULAB   SESSION   Or   CONGRESS,   DXO.    1861. —  TBK   MKB- 
BAOK. —  DXBATSS,   XTO. 

CoNORBSS  met  in  regular  session  (the  second  of  the  thirty- 
seventh  Congress)  on  the  2d  of  December,  1861.  On  the 
next  day  the  President  sent  in  his  Annual  Message,  as  follows : 

FBLLow-CmzENS  or  THE  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

In  the  midst  of  unprecedented  political  troubles^  we  have  cause  of 
great  gratitude  to  God  for  unusual  good  health,  and  most  abundant 
harvests. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  in  the  peculiar  exigencies  of 
the  times,  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  has  been  attended  with 
profound  solicitude,  chiefly  turning  upon  our  own  domestic  affairs. 

A  disloyal  portion  of  the  American  people  have,  during  the  whole 
year,  been  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  divide  and  destroy  the  Union.  A 
nation  which  endures  factious  domestic  division,  is  exposed  to  disrespect 
abroad ;  and  one  party,  if  not  both,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  invoke 
foreign  intervention. 

Nations  thus  tempted  to  interfere  are  not  always  able  to  resist  the 
counsels  of  seeming  ex:pediency  and  ungenerous  ambition,  although 
measures  adopted  under  such  influences  seldom  fail  to  be  unfortunate 
and  injurious  to  those  adopting  them. 

The  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  ofl'ered  the  ruin 
of  our  country,  in  return  for  the  aid  and  comfort  which  they  have  in- 
voked abroad,  have  received  less  patronage  and  encouragement  than 
they  probably  expected.  If  it  were  just  to  suppose,  as  the  insurgents 
have  seemed  to  assume,  that  foreign  nations,  in  this  case,  discarding  all 
moral,  social,  and  treaty  obligations,  would  act  solely  and  selfishly  for 
the  most  speedy  restoration  of  commerce,  including  especially  the  ac- 
quisition of  cotton,  those  nations  appear,  as  yet,  not  to  have  seen  their 
way  to  their  object  more  directly,  or  clearly,  through  the  destruction, 
than  through  the  preservation,  of  the  Union.  If  we  could  dare  to  be- 
lieve that  foreign  nations  are  actuated  by  no  higher  principle  than  this, 
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I  am  quite  sure  a  sound  argument  could  be  made  to  show  tliem  that 
thej  can  reach  their  aim  more  readily  and  easily  bj  aiding  to  crush  this 
rebellion,  than  by  giving  encouragement  to  it. 

The  principal  lever  relied  on  by  the  insurgents  for  exciting  foreign 
nations  to  hostility  against  us,  as  already  intimated,  is  the  embarrass- 
ment of  commerce.  Those  nations,  however,  not  improbably,  saw  from 
the  first,  that  it  was  the  Union  which  made,  as  well  our  foreign  as  our 
domestic  commerce.  They  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  perceive  that  the 
effort  for  disunion  produced  the  existing  difficulty ;  and  that  one  strong 
nation  promises  more  durable  peace,  and  a  more  extensive,  valuable, 
and  reliable  commerce,  than  can  the  same  nation  broken  into  hostile 
fragments. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  our  discussions  with  foreign  States  ; 
because  whatever  might  be  their  wishes  or  dispositions,  the  integrity  of 
our  country  and  the  stability  of  our  Government  mainly  depend,  not 
upon  them,  but  on  the  loyalty,  virtue,  patriotism,  and  intelligence  of 
the  American  people.  The  correspondence  itself,  with  the  usual  reser- 
vations, is  herewith  submitted. 

I  venture  to  hope  it  will  appear  that  we  have  practised  prudence  and 
liberality  towards  foreign  powers,  averting  causes  of  irritation ;  and  with 
firmness  maintaining  our  own  rights  and  honor. 

Since,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  here,  as  in  every  other  State, 
foreign  dangers  necessarily  attend  domestic  difficulties,  I  recommend 
that  adequate  and  ample  measures  be  adopted  for  maintaining  the  pub- 
lic defences  on  every  side.  While,  under  this  general  recommendation, 
provision  for  defending  our  sea-coast  line  readily  occurs  to  the  mind,  I 
also,  in  the  same  connection,  ask  the  attention -of  Congress  to  our  grent 
lakes. and  rivers.  It  is  believed  that  some  fortifications  and  d^p6ts  of  arms 
and  munitions,  with  harbor  and  navigation  improvements,  all  at  well- 
selected  points  upon  these,  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  national 
defence  and  preservation.  I  ask  attention  to  the  views  of  the  Secretary 
of  "War,  expressed  in  his  report  upon  the  same  general  subject. 

I  deem  it  of  importance  that  the  loyal  regions  of  East  Tennessee  and 
Western  North  Carolina  should  be  connected  with  Kentucky  and  other 
faithful  parts  of  the  Union  by  railroad.  I,  therefore,  recommend,  as  a 
military  measure,  that  Congress  provide  for  the  construction  of  such 
road  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Kentucky  will  no  doubt  co-operate,  and,  through  her  Legislature, 
make  the  most  judicious  selection  of  a  line.  The  northern  terminus 
must  connect  with  some  existing  railroad,  and  whether  the  route  aluUl 
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be  from  Lexington  or  NicholasyOle  to  the  Cumberland  Gkp,  or  from 
Lebanon  to  the  Tennessee  line,  in  the  direction  of  Knoxville,  or  on  some 
still  different  line,  can  easily  be  determined.  Elentuckj  and  the  General 
Goyemment  co-operating,  tbe  work  can  be  completed  in  a  yery  short 
time,  and  when  done  it  will  be  not  only  of  vast  present  usefulness,  but 
also  a  yaliiable  permanent  improvement  worth  its  cost  in  all  the  future. 

Some  treaties,  designed  chiefly  for  the  interests  of  commerce,  and 
having  no  grave  political  importance,  have  been  negotiated,  and  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  their  consideration.  Although  we  have 
failed  to  induce  some  of  the  commercial  Powers  to  adopt  a  desirable 
melioration  of  the  rigor  of  maritime  war,  we  have  removed  aU  obstruc- 
tions from  the  way  of  this  humane  reform,  except  such  as  are  merely  of 
temporary  and  accidental  occurrence.  i 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  correspondence  between  her  Britannio 
Majesty's  Minister,  accredited  to  this  Government,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  relative  to  the  detention  of  the  British  ship  Perthshire  in  June 
last  by  the  United  States  steamer  Mass€tchusett8j  for  a  supposed  breach 
of  the  blockade.  As  this  detention  was  occasioned  by  an  obvious  mis- 
apprehension of  the  facts,  and  as  justice  requires  that  we  should  com- 
mit no  belligerent  act  not  founded  in  strict  right  as  sanctioned  by  public 
law,  I  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  satisfy  the  reason- 
able demand  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel  for  her  detention. 

I  repeat  the  recommendation  of  my  predecessor  in  his  annual  message 
to  Congress  in  December  last,  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  surplus 
which  will  probably  remain  after  satisfying  the  claims  of  American 
citizens  against  China,  pursuant  to  the  awards  of  the  commissioners 
under  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1859. 

If,  however,  it  should  not  be  deemed  advisable  to  carry  that  recom- 
mendation into  effect,  I  would  suggest  that  authority  be  given  for  in- 
vesting the  principal  over  the  proceeds  of  the  surplus  referred  to  in 
good  securities,  with  a  view  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  other  just  claim 
of  our  citizens  against  China  as  are  not  unlikely  to  arise  hereafter  in  the 
course  of  our  extensive  trade  with  that  Empire. 

By  the  act  of  the  5th  of  August  last,  Congress  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  instruct  the  commanders  of  suitable  vessels  to  defend  themselves 
against  and  to  capture  pirates.  This  authority  has  been  exercised  in  a 
single  instance  only. 

For  the  more  effectual  protection  of  our  extensive  and  valuable  com- 
merce in  the  Eastern  seas,  especially,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  also 
be  advisable  to  authorize  |he  commanders  of  sailing- vessels  to  recapture 
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any  prizes  which  pirates  may  make  of  the  United  States  vessels  and 
their  cargoes,  and  the  Consular  Courts  established  by  law  in  Eastern 
countries  to  abjudicate  the  cases  in  the  event  that  this  should  not  be 
objected  to  by  the  local  authorities. 

If  any  good  reason  exists  why  we  should  persevere  longer  in  with- 
holding our  recognition  of  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  Hayti 
and  Liberia,  I  am  unable  to  discern  it.  Unwilling,  however,  to  in- 
augurate a  novel  policy  in  regard  to  them  without  the  approbation  of 
Congress,  I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  expediency  of  an  appro- 
priation for  maintaining  a  Charge  d^ Affaires  near  each  of  those  new- 
States.  It  does  not  admit  of  doubt  that  important  commercial  advantages 
might  be  secured  by  favorable  treaties  with  them. 

The  operations  of  the  Treasury  during  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  your  adjournment  have  been  conducted  with  signal  success.  The 
patriotism  of  the  people  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
the  large  means  demanded  by  the  public  exigencies.  Much  of  the 
national  loan  has  been  taken  by  citizens  of  the  industrial  classes,  whose 
confidence  in  their  country's  faith,  and  zeal  for  their  coimtry's  deliver- 
ance from  its  present  peril,  have  induced  them  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  Grovernment  the  whole  of  their  limited  acquisitions.  This 
fact  imposes  peculiar  obligations  to  economy  and  disbursement  and 
energy  in  action.  The  revenue  from  all  sources,  including  loans  for  the 
financial  ye^r  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1861,  was  $86,835,900  27  ; 
and  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  including  payments  on  account 
of  the  public  debt,  were  $84,578,034  47,  leaving  a  balance  in  the 
treasury,  on  the  1st  of  July,  of  $2,257,065  80  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
financial  year  ending  on  September  30,  1861.  The  receipts  from  all 
sources,  including  the  balance  of  July  1,  were  $102,532,509  27,  and  the 
expenses  $98,239,733  09,  leaving  a  balance,  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1861,  of  $4,292,776  18. 

Estimates  for  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the  year  and  for  the 
financial  year  of  1863,  together  with  his  views  of  the  ways  and  means 
for  meeting  the  demands  contemplated  by  them,  will  be  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  expenses  made  necessary  by  the  rebellion  are  not  beyond  tho 
resources  of  the  loyal  people,  and  to  believe  that  the  same  patriotism 
which  has  thus  far  sustained  the  Government  will  continue  to  sustain  it 
till  peace  and  union  shall  again  bless  the  land.  I  respectfully  refer  to 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  information  respecting  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  army,  and  for  recommendations  having  in 
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View  an  Hserense  of  its  efficiency,  and  the  well-bemg  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  serrice  intrusted  to  his  care.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  patriotism  of  the  people  has  proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
that  the  number  of  troops  tendered  greatly  exceed  the  force  which 
Congress  authorized  me  to  call  into  the  field.  I  refer  with  pleasure  to 
these  portions  of  his  report  which  moke  allusion  to  the  creditable  degree 
of  discipline  already  attained  by  our  troops,  and  to  the  excellent  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  entire  army.  The  recommendation  of  the  Secr<^- 
tary  for  an  organization  of  the  militia  upon  a  uniform  basis  is  a  subject 
of  vital  importance  to  the  future  safety  of  the  country,  and  is  commended 
to  the  serious  attention  of  Oongresa  The  largo  addition  to  the  regular 
anny,  in  connection  with  the  defection  that  has  so  considerably  dimin- 
ished the  number  of  its  officers,  gives  peculiar  importance  to  liis  recom- 
mendation for  increasing  the  corps  of  cadets  to  the  greatest  capacity  of 
the  Military  Acadomy. 

By  mere  omission  I  presume  Cox^gvess  has  failed  to  provide  chaplains 
for  the  hospitals  occupied  by  the  volunteers.  This  subject  was  brought 
to  my  nodoe,  and  I  was  induced  to  draw  up  the  form  of  a  letter,  one 
copy  of  which,  properly  addressed,  has  been  delivered  to  each  of  the 
persons,  and  at  the  dates  respectively  named  and  stated  in  a  schedule, 
containing,  also,  the  form  of  the  letter  marked  A,  and  herewith  trans- 
mitted. These  gentlemen,  I  understand,  entered  upon  the  duties 
designated  at  the  times  respectively  stated  in  the  schedule,  and  have 
labored  faithfully  therein  ever  since.  I  therefore  recommend  that  they 
be  compensated  at  the  same  rate  as  chaplains  in  the  army.  I  further 
suggest  that  general  provision  be  made  for  chaplains  to  serve  at  hospi- 
tals, as  well  as  with  regiments. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  presents.  In  detail,  the  oper- 
ations of  that  branch  of  the  service,  the  activity  and  energy  which  have 
characterized  its  administration,  and  the  results  of  measures  to  increase 
tt«  efficiency  and  power.  Such  have  been  the  additions,  by  construction 
and  purchase,  that  it  may  aknost  be  said  a  navy  has  been  created  and 
brought  into  service  since  our  difficulties  commenced. 

Besides  blockading  our  extensive  coast,  squadrons  larger  than  ever 
before  assembled  under  our  flag  have  been  put  afloat,  and  performed 
deeds  which  have  increased  our  naval  renown. 

I  would  invite  special  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
for  a  more  perfect  organization  of  the  navy,  by  introducing  additional 
grades  in  the  service. 

The  present  organization  is  dafisctive  and  unsatisfaxstoxj,  and  the  si^ 
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gestions  submitted  bj  the  department  w31,  it  is  believed,  if  adopted,  ob- 
viate the  diffipulties  alluded  to,  promote  harmony,  and  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  navy. 

There  are  three  vacandes  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court — ^tw-o 
by  the  decease  of  Justices  Daniel  and  McLean,  and  one  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Justice  Campbell.  I  have  so  far  forborne  making  nominations  to 
fill  these  vacancies  for  reasons  which  I  will  now  state.  Two  of  the  out- 
going judges  resided  within  the  States  now  overrun  by  revolt;  so  that 
if  successors  were  appointed  in  the  same  locaUties,  they  could  not  now 
serve  upon  their  circuits ;  and  many  of  the  most  competent  men  there 
probably  wonld  not  take  the  personal  hazard  of  accepting  to  serve,  even 
here,  upon  the  supreme  bench.  I  have  been  unwilling  to  throw  all  the 
appointments  northward,  thus  disabling  myself  from  doing  justice  to  the 
South  on  the  return  of  peace ;  although  I  may  remark  that  to  transfer 
to  the  North  one  which  has  heretofore  been  in  the  South,  would  not, 
with  reference  to  territory  and  population,  be  unjust. 

During  the  long  and  brilliant  judicial  career  of  Judge  McLean,  his  cir- 
cuit grew  into  an  empire — ^altogether  too  large  for  any  one  judge  to  give 
the  courts  therein  more  than  a  nominal  attendance — ^rising  in  population 
from  one  million  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  and  eighteen,  in 
1830,  to  six  million  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  five,  in  1860. 

Besides  this,  the  country  generally  has  outgrown  our  present  judicial 
system.  If  uniformity  was  at  all  intended,  the  system  requires  that  all 
the  States  shall  be  accommodated  with  Circuit  Courts,  attended  by  su- 
preme judges,  while,  in  fact,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Flor- 
ida, Texas,  California,  and  Oregon,  have  never  had  any  such  courts. 
Nor  can  this  well  be  remedied  without  a  change  of  the  system ;  because 
the  adding  of  judges  to  the  Supreme  Court,  enough  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  all  parts  of  the  country  with  Circuit  Courts,  would  create  a  conrt 
altogether  too  numerous  for  a  judicial  body  of  any  sort.  And  the  evfl, 
if  it  be  one,  will  increase  as  new  States  come  into  the  Union.  Circnit 
Courts  are  useful,  or  they  are  not  useful  If  useful,  no  State  should  be 
denied  them ;  if  not  useful,  no  State  should  have  them.  Let  them  be 
provided  for  all,  or  abolished  as  to  all. 

Three  modifications  occur  to  me,  either  of  which,  I  think,  would  be 
an  improvement  upon  our  present  system.  Let  the  Supreme  Conrt  be 
of  convenient  number  in  every  event.  Then,  first,  let  the  whole  country 
be  divided  into  circuits  of  convenient  size,  the  supreme  judges  to  servo 
in  a  number  of  them  oorresponding  to  their  own  number,  and  ind^)en- 
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dent  dnmit  jadges  be  provided  for  all  tiie  reet  Or,  Mcondlf  ,  let  the 
Biil»eiiie  judges  be  relieved  from  circuit  datiet,  and  circuit  judges  pro- 
Tided  for  all  the  drcoits.  Or,  thirdly,  dispense  with  circuit  courts  alto- 
gether, leaving  the  judicial  functions  wholly  to  the  district  courts  and  an 
independent  Supreme  Court. 

I  respectfully  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  the  present 
condition  of  the  statute  laws,  with  the  hope  that  Congress  will  be  able 
to  find  an  easy  remedy  for  many  of  the  inconyenienoes  and  evils  which 
ocmstantly  embarrass  those  engaged  in  the  practical  administration  of 
them.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Gk>vemment,  Congress  has  enacted 
sonae  five  thousand  acts  and  joint  resolutions,  which  fill  more  than  six 
thousand  closely-printed  pages,  and  are  scattered  through  many  vol- 
umes. Many  of  these  acts  have  been  drawn  in  haste  and  without  suffi- 
<nent  caution,  so  that  their  provisions  are  often  obscure  in  themselves, 
or  m  conflict  with  each  other,  or  at  least  so  doubtftil  as  to  render  it  very 
difficult  for  even  the  best-informed  persons  to  ascertain  precisely  what 
the  statute  law  really  is. 

It  seems  to  me  very  important  that  the  statute  laws  should  be 
made  as  plain  and  intelligible  as  possible,  and  be  reduced  to  as  small  a 
oompass  as  may  consist  with  the  fulness  and  precision  of  the  will  of  the 
legislature  and  the  perspicuity  of  its  language.  This,  well  done,  would, 
I  think,  greatly  facilitate  the  labors  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  m 
the  administration  of  the  laws,  and  would  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  the 
people,  by  placing  before  them,  in  a  more  accessible  and  intelligible 
form,  the  laws  which  so  deeply  concern  their  interests  and  their  duties. 

I  am  informed  by  some  whose  opinions  I  respect,  that  all  the  acts  of 
Congress  now  in  force,  and  of  a  permanent  and  general  nature,  might  be 
revised  and  re- written,  so  as  to  be  embraced  in  one  volume  (or,  at  most, 
two  volumes)  of  ordinary  and  convenient  size.  And  I  respectfVtily 
recommend  to  Congress  to  consider  of  the  subject,  and,  if  my  suggestion 
be  approved,  to  devise  such  plan  as  to  their  wisdom  shall  seem  most 
proper  for  the  attainment  of  the  end  proposed. 

One  of  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  the  present  insurrection  is  the 
entire  suppression,  in  many  places,  of  all  the  ordinary  means  of  admin- 
istering civil  justice  by  the  officers,  and  in  the  forms  of  existing  law. 
This  is  the  case,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  all  the  insurgent  States;  and  as 
our  armies  advance  upon  and  take  possession  of  parts  of  those  States, 
the  practical  evil  becomes  more  apparent.  There  are  no  courts  nor  offi- 
cers to  whom  the  citizens  of  other  States  may  apply  for  the  enforcement 
of  their  lawful  daims  against  citizens  of  the  insurgent  States;  and  there 
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is  a  TAfit  amount  of  debt  constituting  such  claims.  Some  have  estimated 
it  as  high  as  two  himdred  million  dollars,  due,  in  large  part^  from  insur- 
gents in  open  rebellion  to  lojaL  citizens  who  are,  even  now,  making  great 
sacrifices  in  the  discbarge  of  their  patriotic  duty  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  been  urgently  solicited  to  establish, 
by  military  power,  courts  to  administer  summary  justice  in  such  oases. 
I  have  thus  far  declined  to  do  it,  not  because  I  had  any  doubt  that  the 
end  proposed — the  collection  of  the  debts — ^was  just  and  right  in  itself^ 
but  because  I  have  been  unwilling  to  go  beyond  the  pressure  of  neces- 
sity in  the  unusual  exercise  of  power.  But  the  powers  of  Congress,  X 
suppose,  are  equal  to  the  anomalous  occasion,  and  therefore  I  refer  the 
whole  matter  to  Gong^ss,  with  the  hope  that  a  plfin  may  be  devised  for 
the  administration  of  justice  in  all  such  parts  of  the  insurgent  States  and 
Territories  as  may  be  under  the  control  of  this  Government,  whether  by 
a  voluntary  return  to  allegiance  and  order,  or  by  the  i>ower  of  our  arms ; 
this,  however,  not  to  be  a  permanent  institution,  but  a  temporary  sub- 
stitute, and  to  cease  as  soon  as  tLie  ordinary  courts  can  be  re-established 
in  peace. 

It  is  important  that  some  more  convenient  means  should  be  provided, 
if  possible,  for  the  a(^ustment  of  claims  against  the  Government,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  their  increased  number  by  reason  of  the  war.  It  is  as 
much  the  duly  of  Grovernment  to  render  prompt  justice  against  itself,  in 
favor  of  citizens,  as  it  is  to  administer  the  same  between  private  indi- 
viduals. The  investigation  and  adjudication  of  claims,  in  their  nature 
belong  to  the  judicial  department ;  besides,  it  is  apparent  that  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  will  be  more  than  usually  engaged,  for  some  time  to 
come,  with  great  national  questions.  It  was  intended,  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Claims,  mainly  to  remove  this  branch  of  business 
from  the  halls  of  Congress;  but  while  the  court  has  proved  to  be  an  ef- 
fective and  valuable  means  of  investigation,  it  in  great  degree  fails  to 
effect  the  object  of  its  creation,  for  want  of  power  to  make  its  judgments 
final 

Fully  aware  of  the  delicacy,  not  to  say  the  danger,  of  the  subject,  I 
fiommend  to  your  careful  consideration  whether  this  power  of  making 
(udgments  final  may  not  properly  be  given  to  the  court,  reserving  the 
right  of  appeal  on  questions  of  law  to  the  Supreme  Court,  with  such 
other  provisions  as  experience  may  have  shown  to  be  necessary. 

I  ask  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  the  following 
being  a  summary  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  department : 
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The  rerenae  ttom  all  souroes  during  the  fiscal  7eAr  ending  Juwe  30, 
1S61,  including  the  annual  pennanent  appropriation  of  ae^en  hundred 
thonsand  dollars  for  the  transportation  of  **free  mail  matter/*  was  nine 
minion,  forty-nine  thousand,  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars  and 
forty  cents,  being  about  two  per  cent,  less  than  the  revenue  for  1860. 

The  expenditures  were  thirteen  million,  six  hundred  and  six  thousand, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars  and  eleven  cents,  showing  a  de- 
crease of  more  than  eight  per  cent,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  leaving  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  the  revenue  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  of  four  million,  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand, 
four  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars  and  seventy-one  cents. 

The  gross  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863,  is  estimated  at 
an  increase  of  four  per  cent,  on  that  of  1861,  making  eight  million,  six 
hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  dollars,  to  which  should  be  added 
the  earnings  of  the  department  in  carrying  free  matter,  viz. :  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  making  nine  millions  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  thousand  dollars. 

The  total  expenditures  for  1863  are  estimated  at  twelve  million,  five 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars,  leaving  an  estimated  de- 
ficiency of  three  million,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  dollars  to 
be  supplied  from  the  Treasury,  in  addition  to  the  permanent  appropria- 
tion. 

The  present  insurrection  shows,  I  think,  that  the  extension  of  this 
district  across  the  Potomac  River,  at  the  time  of  establishing  the  Capitol 
here,  was  eminently  wise,  and  consequently  that  the  relinquishment  of 
that  portion  of  it  which  lies  within  the  State  of  Virginia  was  unwise  and 
dangerous.  I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  expediency  of  regaining 
that  part  of  the  district,  and  the  restoration  of  the  original  boundaries 
thereof;  through  negotiations  with  the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  accompanying 
documents,  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  several  branches  of  the  public 
business  pertaining  to  that  department.  The  depressing  infiuenoes  of 
the  insurrection  have  been  especially  felt  in  the  operations  of  the  Patent 
and  General  Land  Offices.  The  cash  receipts  from  the  sales  of  public 
lands  during  the  past  year  have  exceeded  the  expenses  of  our  land  sys- 
tem only  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  sales  have  been 
entirely  suspended  in  the  Southern  States,  while  the  interruptions  to  the 
bnsiness  of  the  country,  and  the  diversion  of  large  numbers  of  men  from 
labor  to  military  service,  have  obstructed  settlements  in  the  new  Statea 
and  territories  of  the  Northwest. 
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The  receipts  of  the  Patent  Office  have  declined  in  nine  months  about 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  rendering  a  large  reduction  of  the  force 
employed  necessary  to  make  it  self-sustaining. 

The  demands  upon  the  Pension  Office  will  be  largely  increased  bj  tlio 
insurrection.  Numerous  applications  for  pensions,  based  upon  the  cas- 
ualties of  the  existing  war,  have  already  been  made.  There  is  reason  to' 
believe  that  many  who  are  now  upon  the  pension  rolls,  and  in  receipt  of 
the  bounty  of  the  Government,  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgent  army, 
or  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  directed 
a  suspension  of  the  payment  of  the  pensions  of  such  i)ersons  upon  proof 
of  their  disloyalty.  I  recommend  that  Oongress  authorize  that  officer 
to  cause  the  names  of  such  persons  to  be  stricken  from  the  pension 
rolls. 

The  relations  of  the  Government  with  the  Indian  tribes  have  been 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  insurrection,  especially  in  the  southern  super- 
intendency  and  in  that  of  New  Mexico.  The  Indian  country  south  of 
Kansas  is  in  the  possession  of  insurgents  from  Texas  and  Arkansas. 
The  agents  of  the  United  States  appointed  since  the  4th  of  March  for 
this  superintendency  have  been  unable  to  reach  their  posts,  while  the 
most  of  those  who  were  in  office  before  that  time  have  espoused  the 
insurrectionary  cause,  and  assume  to  exercise  the  powers  of  agents  by 
virtue  of  commissions  from  the  insurrectionists.  It  has  been  stated  in  the 
public  press  that  a  portion  of  those  Indians  have  been  organized  as  a 
military  force,  and  are  attached  to  the  army  of  the  insurgents.  Although 
the  Government  has  no  official  information  upon  this  subject,  letters 
have  been  written  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  by  several  promi* 
nent  chiefs,  giving  assurance  of  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  and 
expressing  a  wish  for  the  presence  of  Federal  troops  to  protect  them.  It 
is  believed  that  upon  the  repossession  of  the  country  by  the  Federal 
fbrces,  the  Indians  will  readily  cease  all  hostile  demonstrations,  and  re- 
sume their  former  relations  to  the  Government. 

Agriculture,  confessedly  the  largest  Interest  of  the  nation,  has  not  a 
department,  nor  a  bureau,  but  a  clerkship  only,  assigned  to  it  in  the 
Government  While  it  is  fortunate  that  this  great  interest  is  so  inde- 
pendent in  its  nature  as  to  not  have  demanded  and  extorted  more  from 
the  Government,  I  respectfully  ask  Congress  to  consider  whether  some- 
thing more  cannot  be  given  voluntarily  with  general  advantage. 

Annual  reports  exhibiting  the  condition  of  our  agriculture,  oommeroe, 
and  manufactures,  would  present  a  fund  of  information  of  great  practical 
value  to  the  country.    While  I  make  no  suggestion  as  to  details,  I  vea- 
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turo  the  opinion  that  anagricaltural  and  statistical  barean  might  profit- 
ably be  organized. 

The  execution  of  the  laws~for  the  suppression  of  the  African  dave-tnide 
has  been  confided  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  It  is  a  subject  of 
grattUation  that  the  efforts  wliich  have  been  made  for  the  suppression  of 
this  inhuman  traffic  have  been  recently  attended  with  unusual  success. 
Five  vessels  being  fitted  out  for  the  slave-trade  have  been  seized  and  con* 
demned.  Two  mates  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  one  person  in 
equipping  a  vessel  as  a  slaver,  have  been  convicted  and  subjected  to  the 
penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  one  captain,  taken  with  a  cargo 
of  Africans  on  board  his  vessel,  has  been  convicted  of  the  highest  grade 
of  offence  under  our  laws,  the  punishment  of  which  is  death. 

The  Territories  of  Colorado,  Dakotah,  and  Nevada,  created  by  the  last 
Congress,  have  been  organized,  and  civil  administration  has  been  inau- 
gurated therein  under  auspices  especially  gratifying,  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  leaven  of  treason  was  found  existing  in  some  of  these  new 
countries  when  the  Federal  officers  arrived  there. 

The  abundant  natural,  resources  oi  these  Territories,  with  the  security 
and  protection  afforded  by  organized  government,  will  doubtless  invite 
to  them  a  large  immigation  when  peace  shall  restore  the  business  of  the 
country  to  its  accustomed  channels.  I  submit  the  resolutions  of  the 
Legislature  of  Colorado,  which  evidence  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people 
of  the  Territory.  So  far  the  authority  of  the  United  States  has  been  up- 
held in  all  the  Territories,  as  it  is  hoped  it  wiU  be  In  the  future.  I  com- 
mend their  interests  and  defence  to  the  enlightened  and  generous  care 
of  Congress. 

I  recommend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress  the  interests 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  insurrection  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  suffering  and  sacrifice  to  its  inhabitants,  and  as  they  have  no  rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  that  body  should  not  overlook  their  just  claims 
upon  the  Government. 

At  your  late  session  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the 
President  to  take  measures  for  facilitating  a  proper  representation  of  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  United  States  at  the  exhibition  of  the  indus- 
try of  all  nations  to  be  holden  at  London  in  the  year  1862.  I  regret  to 
say  I  have  been  unable  to  give  personal  attention  to  this  subject — ^a 
subject  at  once  so  interesting  in  itself,  and  so  extensively  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  material  prosperity  of  the  world.  Through  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  of  the  Interior  a  plan  or  system  has  been  devised 
and  partly  matured,  and  which  will  be  laid  before  you. 
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Under  and  hj  yirtue  of  the  act  of  Coogreus  entitled  **  An  act  to  con* 
fiscate  property  used  for  insurrectionary  purposes,'*  aj^voyed  August 
6,  1861,  the  legal  claims  of  certain  persons  to  the  labor  and  service  of 
certain  other  persons  haro  become  forfeited ;  and  numbers  of  the  latter, 
thus  liberated,  are  already  dependent  on  the  United  States,  and  must  b& 
provided  for  in  some  way.  Besides  this,  it  is  not  impossible  that  somo 
of  the  States  will  pass  similar  enactments  for  their  own  benefit  lespeo- 
tively,  and  by  (^ration  of  which  p^^ons  of  the  same  class  wiU  be 
thrown  upon  them  for  disposal.  In  micfa  case  I  recommend  that  Con- 
gress  provide  for  accepting  sikA  persons  from  such  States,  according  to 
some  mode  of  vahiation,  in  lien,  pro  iantOj  of  direct  taxes,  or  upon  some 
other  plan  to  be  agreed  on  with  such  States  respectively;  that  Buclk 
persons,  on  such  acceptance  by  the  General  Government,  be  at  once 
deemed  free  j  and  that,  in  any  event,  steps  be  taken  for  colonizing  botli 
classes  (or  the  one  first  mentioned,  if  the  other  shall  not  be  brought 
into  existence)  at  somo  |lace  or  places  in  a  dimate  congenial  to  them.  It 
might  be  well  to  consider,  too,  whether  the  free  colored  people  already 
in  the  United  States  couM  not,  so  far  as  individuals  may  desire,  be  in- 
ckided  in  such  colonization. 

To  carry  out  the  plan  of  colonization  may  invoive  the  acquiring  of 
territory,  and  also  the  appropriation  of  money  beyond  that  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  territorial  acquisition.  Havmg  practised  the  acquisitton 
of  territory  for  nearly  sixty  years,  the  question  of  constitutional  power 
to  do  so  is  no  longer  an  open  one  with  us.  The  power  was  questionecl 
at  ffrst  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  who,  however,  in  the  pnrdiase  of  Louisiana, 
yielded  his  scruples  on  the  plea  of  great  expediency.  If  it  be  said  that 
file  only  legitimate  object  of  acquiring  territory  is  to  furnish  homes  for 
white  men,  this  measure  effects  that  object;  for  the  emigration  of  colored 
men  leaves  additional  room  for  white  men  remaining  or  coming  here. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  however,  placed  the  importance  of  procuring  Louisiana 
more  on  political  and  commercial  grounds  than  on  providing  room  for 
population. 

On  this  whole  proposition,  inchiding  the  appropriation  of  money  with 
the  acquisition  of  territory,  does  not  the  expediency  amount  to  absolute 
necessity — ^that,  without  which  the  GkJvemment  itself  cannot  be  perpet- 
uated ? 

The  war  continues.  In  considering  the  policy  to  be  adopted  for  sup- 
pressing the  insurrection,  I  have  been  anxious  and  careful  that  the  in- 
evitable conflict  for  this  purpose  shall  not  degenerate  into  a  vic^ent  and 
remorseless  revolutionary  struggle. 
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In  the  exercise  of  my  best  discretion  I  have  adhered  to  the  blockado 
of  the  ports  held  by  the  insurgents,  instead  of  putting  in  force  by  proo- 
laination  the  law  of  Congress  enacted  at  the  late  session  for  dosing 
those  ports. 

So,  also,  obeying  the  dictates  of  prudence,  as  well  as  the  obligations 
of  law,  instead  of  transcending  I  have  adhered  to  the  act  of  Congress  to 
confiscate  property  used  for  insurrectionary  purposes.  If  a  new  law 
upon  the  same  subject  shall  be  proposed,  its  propriety  will  be  duly  con- 
sidered. The  Union  must  be  preserved;  and  hence  all  indispensable 
^  means  must  be  employed.  We  should  not  be  in  haste  to  determine  that 
radical  and  extreme  measures,  which  may  reach  the  loyal  as  well  as  the 
disloyal,  are  indispensable. 

The  inaugural  address  at  the  beginning  of  the  Administration,  and 
the  message  to  Congress  at  the  late  special  session,  were  both  mainly 
devoted  to  the  domestic  controversy  out  of  which  the  insurrection  and 
consequent  war  have  sprung.  Nothing  now  occurs  to  add  or  subtract 
to  or  from  the  principles  or  general  purposes  stated  and  expressed  in 
those  documents. 

The  last  ray  of  hope  for  preserving  the  Union  peaceably  expired  at 
the  assault  upon  Fort  Sumter ;  and  a  general  review  of  what  has  oc- 
curred since-^may  not  be  unprofitable.  What  was  painfully  uncertain 
then  is  much  better  defined  and  more  distinct  now ;  and  the  progress  of 
events  is  plainly  in  the  right  direction.  The  insurgents  confidently 
claimed  a  strong  support  from  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line ;  and  the 
friends  of  the  Union  were  not  free  from  apprehension  on  the  point. 
This,  however,  was  soon  settled  definitely,  and  on  the  right  side.  South 
of  the  line,  noble  little  Delaware  led  off  right  from  the  first  Maryland 
was  made  to  seem  against  the  Union.  Our  soldiers  were  assaulted, 
bridges  were  burned,  and  railroads  torn  up  within  her  limits ;  and  we 
were  many  days,  at  one  time,  without  the  ability  to  bring  a  single  regi- 
ment over  her  soil  to  the  capital.  Now  her  bridges  and  railroads  are 
repaired  and  open  to  the  Government ;  she  already  gives  seven  regiments 
to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  none  to  the  enemy ;  and  her  people,  at  a 
rejrular  election,  have  sustained  the  Union  by  a  larger  majority  and  a 
larger  aggregate  vote  than  they  ever  before  gave  to  any  candidate  or 
any  question.  Kentucky,  too,  for  some  time  in  doubt,  is  now  decidedly 
and,  I  think,  unchangeably  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Union.  Missouri 
is  comparatively  quiet,  and,  I  believe,  cannot  again  be  overrun  by  the 
insurrectionists.  These  three  States  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Mis- 
souri, neither  of  which  would  promise  a  single  soldier  at  first,  have  now 
8* 
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an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  fortj  thousand  in  the  field  for  the  Union ; 
while  of  their  citizens,  certainly  not  more  than  a  third  of  that  number, 
and  they  of  doubtful  whereabouts  and  doubtful  existence,  are  in  arms 
against  it.  After  a  somewhat  bloody  struggle  of  months,  winter  closes 
on  the  Union  people  of  Western  Virginia,  leaving  them  masters  of  their 
own  country. 

An  insurgent  force  of  about  fifteen  hundred,  for  months  dominating^ 
the  narrow  peninsular  region  constituting  the  counties  of  Accomac  and 
Northampton,  and  known  as  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  together  with 
some  contiguous  parts  of  Maryland,  have  laid  down  their  arms ;  and  the 
people  there  have  renewed  their  allegiance  to,  and  accepted  the  proteo- 
tion  of)  the  old  flag.  This  leaves  no  armed  insurrectionist  north  of  the 
Potomac,  or  east  of  the  Chesapeake. 

Also  we  have  obtained  a  footing  at  each  of  the  isolated  points  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Hatteras,  Port  Royal,  Tybee  Island,  near  Savannah, 
and  Ship  Island ;  and  we  likewise  have  some  general  accounts  of  popu- 
lar movements  in  behalf  of  the  Union  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

These  things  demonstrate  that  the  cause  of  the  Union  is  advancing 
steadily  and  certainly  southward. 

Since  your  last  adjournment  lieutenant-General  Scott  has  retired  from 
the  head  of  the  army.  During  his  long  life  the  nation  has  not  been  nn- 
mindful  of  his  merit ;  yet,  on  calling  to  mind  how  faithfully,  ably,  and 
brilliantly  he  has  served  the  country,  from  a  time  far  back  in  our  his- 
tory, when  few  of  the  now  living  had  been  born,  and  thenceforward 
continually,  I  cannot  but  think  we  are  still  his  debtors.  I  submit, 
therefore,  for  your  consideration  what  further  mark  of  recognition  is 
due  to  him,  and  to  ourselves  as  a  grateful  people. 

With  the  retirement  of  General  Scott  came  the  executive  duty  of  ap- 
pointing in  his  stead  a  general-in-cbief  of  the  army.  It  is  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  neither  in  council  nor  country  was  there,  so  far  as  I 
know,  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  person  to  be  selected. 
The  retiring  chief  repeatedly  expressed  his  judgment  in  favor  of  General 
McCleilan  for  the  position ;  and  in  this  the  nation  seemed  to  give  a 
unanimous  concurrence.  The  designation  of  General  McCleUan  is,  there- 
fore, in  considerable  degree,  the  selection  of  the  country  as  well  as  of 
the  Executive ;  and  hence  there  is  better  reason  to  hope  there  will  be 
given  him  the  confidence  and  cardial  support  thus,  by  fair  implica- 
tion, promised,  and  without  which  he  cannot,  with  so  full  efficiency, 
serve  the  country. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  bad  general  is  better  than  two  good  ones: 
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and  the  saying  is  true,  if  taken  to  mean  no  more  than  that  an  anny  ia 
better  directed  by  a  single  mind,  though  inferior,  than  by  two  saperior 
ones  at  variance  and  cross-purposes  with  each  other. 

And  the  same  ia  true  in  all  joint  operations  wherein  those  engaged 

can  have  none  but  a  common  end  in  view,  and  can  differ  only  aa  to  the 

dioioe  of  means.    In  a  storm  at  sea,  no  one  on  board  can  wish  the  'ship 

to  sink;  and  yet  not  unfrequently  all  go  down  together,  because  too 

.  many  will  direct,  and  no  single  mind  can  be  allowed  to  control 

It  continues  to  develop  that  the  insurrection  is  largely,  if  not  exda- 
slvely  a  war  upon  the  first  principle  of  popular  government — the  rights 
of  the  people.  Conclusive  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  most  grave 
and  maturely-considered  public  documents,  as  well  aa  in  the  general 
tone  of  the  insurgents.  In  those  documents  we  ^d  the  abridgment  of 
the  existing  right  of  suffrage,  and  the  denial  to  the  people  of  all  right  to 
participate  in  the  selection  of  public  officers,  except  the  legislative, 
boldly  advocated,  with  labored  arguments  to  prove  that  lar£^  control  of 
the  people  in  government  is  the  source  of  all  political  evil  Monarchy 
itself  is  sometimes  hinted  at  as  a  possible  refuge  from  the  power  of  the 
people. 

In  my  present  position,  I  could  scsrcely  be  justified  were  I  to  omit 
raising  a  warning  voice  against  this  approach  of  returning  despotism. 

It  is  not  needed,  nor  fitting  here,  that  a  general  argument  should  be 
made  in  favor  of  popular  institutions ;  but  there  is  one  point,  with  its 
oonnectioDS,  not  so  hackneyed  as  most  others,  to  which  I  ask  a  brief  at- 
tention. It  is  the  effort  to  place  capital  on  an  equal  footing  with,  if  not 
above,  labor,  in  the  structure  of  government  It  is  assumed  that  Ubor 
is  available  only  in  connection  vrith  capital ;  that  nobody  labors  unless 
somebody  else,  owning*  capital,  somehow  by  the  use  of  it  induces  him 
to  labor.  This  assumed,  it  is  next  considered  whether  it  is  best  that 
capital  shall  hire  laborers,  and  thus  induce  them  to  work  by  their  own 
consent,  or  buy  them,  and  drive  them  to  it  without  their  consent. 
Having  proceeded  so  far,  it  is  naturally  concluded  that  all  laborers  are 
either  hired  laborers,  or  what  we  call  slaves.  And  further,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  whoever  is  ouoe  a  hired  laborer  is  fixed  in  that  condition  for 
life. 

How,  there  is  no  such  relation  between  capital  and  labor  as  assumed ; 
nor  is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  free  man  being  fixed  for  life  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  hired  laborer.  Both  these  assumptions  are  ialse,  and  all  in- 
ferences from  them  are  groundless. 

Lttbor  is  prior  to  and  independent  of  capital,    Capital  is  only  the  fruit 
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of  labor,  and  could  never  bare  existed  if  labor  had  not  first  existed. 
Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves  much  the  higher  ccmslder- 
ation.  Capital  has  its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of  protecti<m  as  any 
other  rights.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and  probably  always  will 
be,  a  relation  between  labor  and  capital,  producing  mutual  benefits. 
The  error  is  in  assuming  that  the  whole  labor  of  community  exists  with- 
in that  relation.  A  few  men  own  capital,  and  those  few  avoid  labor 
themselves,  and,  with  their  capital,  hire  or  buy  another  few  to  labor  for 
them.  A  large  majority  belong  to  neither  class — ^neither  work  for 
others,  nor  have  others  working  for  them.  In  most  of  the  Southero 
States,  a  majority  of  the  whole  people  of  all  colors  are  neither  slaves 
nor  masters ;  while  in  the  Northern,  a  large  majority  are  neither  hirers 
nor  hired.  Men,  witJf  their  famiUes — ^wives,  b<»i8,  and  daughters — 
work  for  themselves,  on  their  farms,  in  their  houses,  and  in  their  shops, 
taking  the  whole  product  to  themselves,  and  asking  no  favors  of  capital 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  hired  laborers  or  slaves  on  the  other.  It  is  not 
forgotten  that  a  considerable  number  of  persons  mingle  their  own  labor 
with  capital — that  is,  they  labor  with  their  own  hands,  and  also  buy  or 
hire  others  to  labor  for  them ;  but  this  is  only  a  mixed,  and  not  » 
distinct  class.  No  principle  stated  is  disturbed  by  the  existence  €i  this 
mixed  class. 

Again :  as  has  already  been  said,  there  is  not  of  necessity  any  such 
thing  as  the  free  hired  laborer  being  fixed  to  that  condition  for  life. 
Many  independent  men  everywhere  in  these  States,  a  few  years  back 
in  their  lives,  were  hired  laborers.  The  prudent,  penniless  beginner  in 
the  world  labors  for  wages  awhile,  saves  a  surplus  with  which  to  buy 
tools  or  land  for  himself)  then  labors  on  his  own  account  another  while, 
and  at  length  hires  another  new  beginner  to  help  him.  This  is  the  just, 
and  generous,  and  prosperous  system,  which  opens  the  way  to  all, 
gives  hope  to  all,  and  consequent  energy,  and  progress,  and  improve- 
ment of  condition  to  all.  No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted 
than  tliose  who  toil  up  from  poverty — none  less  inclined  to  take  or 
touch  aught  which  they  have  not  honestly  earned.  Let  them  beware  of 
surrendering  a  political  power  which  they  already  possess,  and  which,  if 
surrendered,  will  surely  be  used  to  close  the  door  of  advancement 
ag^ainst  such  as  they,  and  to  fix  new  disabilities  and  burdens  upon  them, 
till  all  of  liberty  shall  be  lost. 

From  the  first  taking  of  our  national  census  to  the  last  are  seventy 
years ;  and  we  find  our  population,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  eight  timefi 
as  great  as  it  was  at  the  beginning.    The  increase  of  those  at^er  thin^« 
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which  men  deem  desirable  has  been  even  greater.  We  thus  haye,  at 
one  yiew,  what  the  popular  principle,  applied  to  Government  through 
the  machinery  of  the  States  and  the  Union,  has  produced  in  a  given 
time ;  and  also  what,  if  firmly  maintained,  it  promises  for  the  future. 
There  are  already  among  us  those  who,  if  the  Union  be  preserved,  will 
live  to  see  it  contain  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  The  strug<^le  of 
to-day  is  not  altogetlier  for  to-day ;  it  is  for  a  vast  future  also.  With  a 
relianoe  on  Providence,  all  the  more  firm  and  earnest,  let  us  proceed  in 
the  great  task  which  events  have  devolved  upon  us. 

Ab&ahak  LnrooLV. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  country  and  the  progress  of  the 
war,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  are  very  clearly  stated  in 
this  document ;  and  the  principles  upon  which  the  President 
had  based  his  conduct  of  public  affairs  are  set  forth  with  great 
distinctness  and  precision.  On  the  subject  of  interfering  with 
slavery,  the  President  had  adhered  strictly  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  act  passed  by  Congress  at  its  extra  session ;  but 
he  very  distinctly  foresaw  that  it  might  become  necessary,  as 
a  means  of  quelling  the  rebellion  and  preserving  the  Union,  to 
resort  to  a  mnch  more  vigorous  policy  than  was  contemplated 
by  that  act.  While  be  threw  out  a  timely  caution  against 
undue  haste  in  the  adoption  of  extreme  measures,  he  promised 
full  and  careful  consideration  of  any  new  law  which  Congress 
might  consider  it  wise  and  expedient  to  pass. 

It  very  soon  became  evident  that  Congress  was  disposed  to 
make  very  considerable  advances  upon  the  legislation  of  the 
extra  session.  The  resistance  of  the  rebels  had  been  more 
vigorous  and  effective  than  was  anticipated,  and  the  defeat  at 
Ball  Run  had  exasperated,  as  well  as  aroused,  the  public 
mind.  The  forbearance  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  slav- 
ery bad  not  only  failed  to  soften  the  hostility  of  the  rebels,  but 
bad  been  represented  to  Europe  by  the  rebel  authorities  as 
proving  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  and  perpetuate  slavery  by  restoring  the  authority  of 
the  Constitution  which  guaranteed  its  safety ;  and  the  acts  of 
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the  extra  session,  especially  the  Crittenden  resolution,  defining 
and  limiting  the  objects  of  the  war,  were  quoted  in  rebel  dis- 
patches to  England,  for  that  purpose.  It  was  known  also  that 
within  the  lines  of  the  rebel  array,  slaves  were  freely  employed, 
in  the  construction  of  fortifications,  and  that  they  contribated, 
in  this  and  other  ways,  very  largely  to  tlie  strength  of  the  in- 
surrection. The  whole  country,  under  the  iufiuence  of  these 
facts,  began  to  j-egard  slavery  as  not  only  the  cause  of  the 
rebellion,  but  as  the  main  strength  of  its  armies  and  the 
bond  of  union  for  the  rebel  forces ; — ^and  Congress,  represent- 
ing and  sharing  this  feeling,  entered  promptly  and  zealously 
upon  such  measures  as  it  would  naturally  suggest  Resolu- 
tions at  the  very  outset  of  the  session  were  offered,  calling  on 
the  President  to  emancipate  slaves  whenever  and  wherever 
such  action  would  tend  to  weaken  the  rebellion ;  and  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  Government  upon  this  subject  became  the 
theme  of  protracted  and  animated  debate.  The  orders  issued 
by  the  generals  of  the  army,  especially  McClellan,  Halleck,  and 
Dix,  by  which  fugitive  slaves  were  prohibited  from  coming 
within  the  army  lines,  were  severely  censured.  All  the  res- 
olutions upon  these  topics  were,  however,  referred  to  appro- 
priate committees,  generally  without  specific  instructions  as 
to  the  character  of  their  action  upon  them. 

Early  in  the  session  a  strong  disposition  was  evinced  in 
some  quarters  to  censure  the  Government  for  its  arbitrary 
arrests  of  persons  in  the  loyal  States,  suspected  of  aiding  the 
rebels,  its  suppression  of  disloyal  presses,  and  other  acts  which 
it  had  deemed  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  country :  and  a 
sharp  debate  took  place  in  the  Senate  upon  a  resolution  of 
inquiry  and  implied  censure  offered  by  Mr.  Trumbull,  of 
Illinois.  The  general  feeling,  however,  was  so  decidedly  in 
favor  of  sustaining  the  President,  that  the  resolution  was 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  by  a  vote  of  25  to  17. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  in  the  Senate,  a  debate  on  the 
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relation  of  slavery  to  the  rebellion  arose  upon  a  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  Willey,  of  Virginia,  who  contested  the  opinion 
that  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  insisted  that  the 
rebellion  had  its  origin  in  the  hostility  of  the  Southern  politi- 
cal leaders  to  the  democratic  principle  of  government;  he 
believed  that  when  the  great  body  of  the  Southern  people 
came  to  see  the  real  purpose  and  aim  of  the  rebellion,  they 
wonld  withdraw  their  support,  and  restore  the  Union.  No 
action  was  taken  on  the  resolution,  which  merely  gave  occa- 
sion for  debate.  A  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  House, 
forbidding  the  employment  of  the  army  to  return  fugitive 
skives  to  their  owners;  and  a  bill  was  passed  in  both  Houses, 
declaring  that  hereafter  there  shall  be  ^'neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  now  existing,  or  which  may  at  any  time  be  formed  or 
acquired  by  the  United  States,  otherwise  than  in  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed." 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  18th  of  March,  a  bill  was  taken  up  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  an  amend- 
ment was  offeried,  directing  that  those  thus  set  free  should  be 
colonized  out  of  the  United  States.  The  policy  of  coloni- 
zation was  fully  divscussed  in  connection  with  the  general 
subject,  the  senators  from  the  Border  States  opposing  the  bill 
itself,  mainly  on  grounds  of  expediency,  as  calculated  to  do 
harm  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country.  The 
bill  was  passed,  with  an  amendment  appropriating  money  to 
be  used  by  the  President  in  colonizing  such  of  the  emanci- 
pated slaves  as  might  wish  to  leave  the  country.  It  received 
in  the  Senate  29  votes  in  its  &vor  and  14  against  it  In  the 
House  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  92  to  38. 

President  Lincoln  sent  in  the  following  Message,  announcing 
his  approval  of  the  bill : 
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PBLLOW-CiTIZBKS  of  TH«  oENATl  AHD  HOUBB  OF  RePBBSBNTATIVBS: 

The  act  entitled  *' An  act  for  the  release  of  certain  persons  held  to 
service  or  labor  in  this  District  of  Colnmbia^"  has  this  day  been  approved 
and  signed. 

I  have  never  doubted  the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress  to 
abolish  slavery  in  this  District ;  and  I  have  ever  desired  to  see  the 
national  capital  freed  from  the  institution  in  some  satisfactory  way. 
Hence  there  has  never  bc.n  in  my  mind  any  question  upon  the  subjeot 
except  the  one  of  expediency,  arising  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances. 
If  there  be  matters  within  and  about  this  act  which  might  have  taken  a 
course  or  shape  more  satisfactory  to  my  judgment,  I  do  not  attempt  to 
specify  them.  I  am  gratified  that  the  two  principles  of  compensation 
and  colonization  are  both  recognized  and  practically  applied  in  the  act. 

In  the  matter  of  compensation,  it  is  provided  that  claims  may  be 
presented  within  ninety  days  from  the  passage  of  the  act,  ^'  but  not 
thereafter;"  and  there  is  no  saving  for  minors,  f&nmes  covert^  insane,  or 
absent  persons.  I  presume  this  is  an  omission  by  mere  oversight,  and 
I  recommend  that  it  be  supplied  by  an  amendatory  or  supplemental  act. 

Abrahah  Lincoln. 

April  16,  1862. 

On  the  6th  of  March  the  President  sent  to  Congress  the 
following  Message  on  the  subject  of  aiding  sach  slaveholdlDg 
States  as  might  take  measures  to  emancipate  their  slaves  : 

'Washinoton,  March  6,  1863. 
Fellow-Citizens  or  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  reconmaend  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution  by  your  honorable 
body,  which  shall  be,  substantially,  as  follows : 

Eeaohed,  That  the  United  States,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  any 
State  which  may  adopt  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  give  to«uch  State 
pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used  by  such  State,  in  its  discretion,  to  compensate 
it  for  the  inconvenience,  public  and  private,  produced  by  such  change  of 
system. 

If  the  proposition  contained  in  the  resolution  does  not  meet  the 
approval  of  Congress  and  the  country,  there  is  an  end  of  it.  But  if  it 
does  command  such  approval,  I  deem  it  of  importance  that  the  States 
and  people  immediately  interested  should  be  at  once  distinctly  notified 
of  the  fact,  so  that  they  may  begin  to  oonsider  whether  to  accept  or 
reject  it. 

The  Federal  (3h>vemment  would  find  its  highest  interest  in  snxsh  a 
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measure  as  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  Belf-presenration.  The 
leaders  of  the  existing  rebellion  entertain  the  hope  that  this  Government 
will  ultimately  be  forced  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  some  part 
of  the  disaffected  region,  and  that  all  the  Slave  States  north  of  such 
part  will  then  say,  "  The  Union  for  which  we  have  struggled  being 
already  gone,  we  now  choose  to  go  with  the  Southern  section."  To 
deprive  them  of  this  hope  substantially  ends  the  rebellion;  and  the 
initiation  of  emancipation  deprives  them  of  it,  and  of  all  the  States 
mitiating  it. 

The  point  is  not  that  all  the  States  tolerating  slavery  would  very 
soon,  if  at  all,  initiate  emancipation ;  but  while  the  offer  is  equally  made 
to  all,  the  more  Northern  shall,  by  such  initiation,  make  it  certain  to 
the  more  Southern  that  in  no  event  will  the  former  ever  join  the  latter 
in  their  proposed  Confederacy.  I  say  initiation,  because,  in  my  judg- 
ment, gradual  and  not  sudden  emancipation  is  better  for  alL 

In  the  mere  financial  or  pecuniary  view,  any  member  of  Congress 
with  the  census  or  an  abstract  of  the  Treasury  report  before  him,  can, 
readily  see  for  himself  how  very  soon  the  current  expenditures  of  this 
war  would  purchase,  at  a  fair  valuation,  all  tlie  slaves  in  any  named 
State. 

Such  a  proposition  on  the  port  of  the  General  Government  sots  up  no 
claim  of  a  right  by  the  Federal  authority  to  interfere  with  slavery  within 
State  limits — ^referring  as  it  does  the  absolute  control  of  the  subject,  in 
each  case,  to  the  State  and  the  people  immediately  interested.  It  is 
proposed  as  a  matter  of  perfectly  free  choice  to  them. 

In  the  annual  Message,  last  December,  I  thought  fit  to  say  '*  the 
Union  must  be  preserved,  and  hence  all  indispensable  means  must  be 
employed."  I  said  this,  not  hastily  but  deliberately.  War  has  been 
made,  and  continues  to  be  an  indispensable  means  to  this  end.  A 
practical  reacknowledgment  of  the  national  authority  would  render  the 
war  unnecessary,  and  it  would  at  once  cease.  But  resistance  continues, 
and  the  war  must  also  continue ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the 
incidents  which  may  attend,  and  aU  the  ruin  which  may  follow  it. 
Such  as  may  seem  indispensable,  or  may  obviously  promise  great 
elBciency  towards  ending  the  struggle,  must  and  will  come. 

The  proposition  now  made  (though  an  offer  only)  I  hoj)e  it  may  be 
esteemed  no  offence  to  ask  whether  the  pecuniary  consideration  tendered 
would  not  be  of  more  value  to  the  States  and  private  persons  concerned 
than  would  the  institution  and  property  in  it,  in  the  present  aspect  of 
aflkirs.    While  it  is  true  that  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  resolution 
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would  be  merelj  initiatorj,  aad  not  within  itself  a  practical  measure,  it 
is  reoommended  in  the  hope  that  it  would  lead  to  important  practical 
results. 

In  full  yiew  of  my  great  responsibility  to  my  GUkI  and  my  country, 
I  earnestlj  beg  the  attention  of  Congress  aud  the  people  to  the  subject. 

Akraham  LDrcx>Lir. 

This  Message  iudicates  very  clearly  the  tendency  of  the 
President's  reflections  upon  the  general  relations  of  slavery  to 
the  rebellion.  He  had  most  earnestly  endeavored  to  arouse 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States  to  a  contemplation  of  the 
fact  that,  if  they  persisted  in  their  effort  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  the  fate  of  slavery  would  sooner 
or  later  inevitably  be  involved  in  the  conflict  The  time  wasr 
steadily  approaching  when,  in  consequence  of  their  obstinate 
persistence  in  the  rebellion,  this  result  would  follow ;  and  the 
President,  with  wise  forethought,  sought  anxiously  to  recon- 
cile the  shock  which  the  contest  would  involve,  with  the  order 
of  the  country  and  the  permanent  prosperity  of  all  classes  of 
the  people.  The  general  feeling  of  the  country  at  that  time 
was  in  harmony  with  this  endeavor.  The  people  were  still 
disposed  to  exhaust  every  means  which  justice  would  sanction, 
to  withdraw  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  from  the  dis- 
astrous war  into  which  they  had  been  plunged  by  their  lead- 
ers, and  they  welcomed  this  suggestion  of  the  President  as 
likely  to  produce  that  result,  if  any  effort  in  that  direction 
could. 

In  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Message,  Mr. 
R.  Conkling,  of  New  York,  introduced,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, on  the  10th  of  March,  ^he  following  resolution: 

Resolved  by  the  SenaU  and  Bouse  of  Bepresentaiivea  of  the  United  Siates 
in  Congress  assemJbled,  That  the  United  States  ought  to  co-operate  with 
any  State  which  may  adopt  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  giving  to 
such  State  pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used  by  such  State  in  its  discretion,  to 
compensate  for  the  inconveniences,  public  and  private,  produced  by  such 
a  change  of  system. 
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The  debate  on  this  resolation  illngtrated  the  feelings  of  the 
country  on  the  subject  It  was  vehementij  opposed  by  the 
sympathizers  with  secession  from  both  sections,  as  an  uncon- 
stitntional  interference  with  slavery,  and  hesitatingly  sup- 
ported by  the  anti-slavery  men  of  the  North,  as  less  decided 
in  its  hostility  than  they  had  a  right  to  expeet.  The  sen- 
timent of  the  more  moderate  portion  of  the  community  was 
expressed  by  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Delaware,  who  regarded  it  as  an 
olive-branch  of  peace  and  harmony  and  good  faith  presented 
by  the  North,  and  as  well  calculated  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
solution  and  settlement  of  the  slavery  question.  It  was 
adopted  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  89  to  31.  Coming  up  in 
the  Senate  on  the  24th  of  March,  it  was  denounced  in  strong 
tenns  by  Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  and  others — Mr.  Davis, 
of  Kentncky,  opposing  the  terms  in  which  it  was  couched,  but 
approving  its  general  tenor.  It  subsequently  passed,  receiv- 
ing 32  votes  in  its  favor,  and  but  10  against  it.  This  resolu- 
tion was  approved  by  the  President  on  the  10th  of  April.  It 
was  generally  regarded  by  the  people  and  by  the  President 
himself  as  rather  an  experiment  than  as  a  fixed  policy — as 
intended  to  test  the  temper  of  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  offer  them  a  way  of  escape  from  the  evils  and 
embarrassments  with  which  slavery  had  surrounded  them, 
rather  than  set  forth  a  distinct  line  of  conduct  which  was  to 
be  pressed  upon  the  country  at  all  hazards.  This  character, 
indeed,  was  stamped  upon  it  by  the  fact  that  its  practical  ex- 
ecution was  made  to  depend  wholly  on  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States  themselves.  It  recognized  their  complete 
control  over  slavery,  within  their  own  limits,  and  simply  ten- 
dered them  the  aid  of  the  General  Government  in  any  steps 
they  might  feel  inclined  to  take  to  rid  themselves  of  it. 

The  President  was  resolved  that  the  experiment  should  have 
a  full  and  a  fair  trial;  and  while  he  would  not,  on  the  one 
hand,  permit  its  effect  to  be  impaired  by  the  natural  im- 
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patience  of  those  among  his  friends  who  were  warmest  and 
most  extreme  in  their  hostility  to  slavery,  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  lost  no  opportunity  to  press  the  proposition  on  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  people  of  the  Border  Slave  States. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  General  Hunter,  who  commanded  the 
department  of  South  Carolina,  which  included  also  the  States 
of  Georgia  and  Florida,  issued  an  order  declaring  all  the  slaves 
within  that  department  to  be  thenceforth  "forever  free." 
This  was  done  not  from  any  alleged  military  necessity,  growing 
out  of  the  operations  in  his  department,  but  upon  a  theoreti- 
cal incompatibility  between  slavery  and  martial  law.  The 
President  thereupon  at  once  issued  the  following  proclama- 
tion: 

WhereaSy  There  appears  in  the  public  prints  what  purports  to  be  a 

proclamation  of  Major-Genoral   Hunter,  in  the  words  and   figures 

following : 

Hbad-Quabtebs  Department  of  the  South,  ) 
Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  May  9, 1862.       j 
Oeneral  Order^  No,  11. 

The  three  States  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina,  comprising 
the  Military  Department  of  the  South,  haying  deliberately  declared 
themselves  no  loneer  under  the  United  States  of  America,  and  having 
taken  up  arms  against  the  United  Stat«B,  it  becomes  a  militaiy  necessity 
to  declare  them  under  martial  law. 

This  was  accordingly  done  on  the  25th  day  of  April.  1862.  Slavery  and 
martial  law  in  a  free  country  are  altogether  incompaiible.  The  persons 
in  these  States — Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina— heretofore  held 
as  slaves,  are  therefore  declared  forever  free. 

[OFFICIAIi.]  

Signed,  David  Hunter, 

Major-General  Commanding. 
F.D.  W.  Smith,  Acting  Assistant  AcU't  General 

Andj  wTiereoff^  the  same  is  producing  some  excitement  and  misunder- 
standing, therefore  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
proclaim  and  declare  that  the  (Government  of  the  United  States  had  no 
knowledge  or  belief  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  General  Hunter  to 
issue  such  proclamation,  nor  has  it  yet  any  authentic  information  that 
the  document  is  genuine ;  and,  further,  that  neither  General  Hunter  nor 
any  other  commander  or  person  has  been  authorized  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  malce  proclamation  declaring  the  slaves  of  any 
State  free,  and  that  the  supposed  proclamation  now  in  question,  whether 
genuine  or  false,  is  altogether  void  so  far  as  respeots  such  dedaiatioiL 
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J  farther  make  known  that,  whether  it  be  competent  for  me,  as  Com- 
maDder-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  to  declare  the  slaves  of  any 
State  or  States  free ;  and  whether  at  any  time,  or  m  any  case,  it  shall 
hare  become  a  necessity  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  exerdse  such  supposed  power,  are  questions  which,  under 
my  responsibility,  I  reserve  to  myself,  and  which  I  cannot  feel  justified 
in  leaving  to  the  decision  of  commanders  in  the  field. 

These  are  totally  different  questions  from  those  of  police  regulations 
in  armies  or  in  camps. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  March  last,  by  a  special  Message,  I  recommended 
to  Ck>ngres8  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution,  to  be  substantially  as 
follows: 

SescHvedj  That  the  United  States  ought  to  co-oi)enit«  with  any  State 
which  may  adopt  a  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  giving  to  such  State 
earnest  expression  to  compensate  for  its  inconveniencies,  public  and 
private,  produced  by  such  change  of  system. 

The  resolution  in  the  language  above  quoted  was  adopted  by  large 
majorities  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  and  now  stands  an  authentio, 
definite,  and  solemn  proposal  of  the  Nation  to  the  States  and  people 
most  interested  in  the  subject  matter.  To  the  people  of  these  States 
now,  I  mostly  appeal  I  do  not  argue — I  beseech  you  to  make  the 
arguments  for  yourselves.  You  cannot,  if  you  would,  be  blind  to  the 
signs  of  the  times. 

I  beg  of  you  a  cahn  and  enlarged  consideration  of  them,  ranging,  if  it 
may  be,  fiir  above  partisan  and  personal  poUtlcs. 

This  proposal  makes  common  cause  for  a  common  object,  casting  no 
reproaches  upon  any.  It  acts  not  the  Pharisee.  The  change  it  con- 
templates would  come  gently  as  the  dews  of  Heaven,  not  rending  or 
wrecking  any  thing.  Will  you  not  embrace  it  ?  So  much  good  has  not 
been  done  by  one  effort  in  all  past  time,  as  in  the  Providence  of  God  it 
is  now  your  high  privilege  to  do.  May  the  vast  future  not  have  to 
lament  that  you  have  neglected  it. 

In  witness  whereof^  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Done  at  the  dty  of  Washington  this  19th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  the  eighty-sixth. 
(Signed)  Am^AWAiff  Lnr ooln. 

Bj  the  President : 

W.  H.  Sewasd,  Secretary  of  State. 
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This  proclamation  silenced  the  clamorous  denunciation  hy 
which  its  enemies  had  assailed  the  Administration  on  the 
8trengt.h  of  General  Hunter's  order,  and  renewed  the  confi- 
dence, which  for  the  moment  had  been  somewhat  impaired,  in 
the  President's  adherence  to  the  principles  of  action  he  bad 
laid  down.  Nothing  practical,  however,  was  done  in  any  of 
the  Border  States  indicating  any  disposition  to  act  upon  his 
suggestions  and  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  which  Congress  had 
offered.  The  members  of  Congress  from  those  States  had 
taken  no  steps  towards  inducing  action  in  regard  to  it  on  the 
part  of  their  constituents.  Feeling  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
adoption  of  some  measure  which  should*  permanently  detach 
the  Border  Slave  States  from  the  rebel  Confederacy,  and  be- 
lieving that  the  plan  he  had  recommended  would  tend  to 
accomplish  that  object,  President  Lincoln  sought  a  conference 
with  the  members  of  Congress  from  those  States,  and  on  the 
12th  of  July,  when  they  waited  upon  him  at  the  executive 
mansion,  he  addressed  them  as  follows : 

Gbntlemsn  :  After  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  now  near,  I  shall 
have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  you  for  several  months.  Believing  that 
you  of  the  Border  States  hold  more  power  for  good  than  any  other 
equal  numhor  of  members,  I  feel  it  a  duty  which  I  cannot  justifiably 
waive  to  make  this  appeal  to  you. 

I  intend  no  reproach  or  complaint  when  I  assure  you  that,  in  my 
opinion,  if  you  all  had  voted  for  the  resolution  in  the  gradual  emancipa- 
tion Message  of  last  March  the  war  would  now  be  substantially  ended- 
And  the  plan  therein  proposed  is  yet  one  of  the  most  potent  and  swift 
means  of  ending  it  Let  the  States  which  are  in  rebellion  see  definitely 
and  certainly  that  in  no  event  will  the  States  yoii  represent  ever  join 
their  proposed  Confederacy,  and  they  cannot  much  longer  maintain  the 
contest  But  you  cannot  divest  them  of  their  hope  to  ultimately  have 
you  with  them  so  long  as  you  show  a  determination  to  perpetuate  the 
institution  within  your  own  States.  Beat  them  at  elections,  as  you 
have  overwhelmingly  done,  and,  nothing  daunted,  they  still  claim  you 
as  their  own.  You  and  I  know  what  the  lever  of  their  power  is. 
Break  that  lever  before  their  faces,  and  they  can  shake  you  no  more  for- 
ever. 
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Most  of  jou  haye  treated  me  with  kindness  and  oonrnderation^  and  I 
trosl  JOU  will  not  now  think  I  improperly  touch  what  is  ezduBively 
your  own,  when,  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  country,  I  ask,  Can  you,  for 
your  States,  do  hotter  than  to  take  the  course  I  urge?  Discarding 
punctilio  and  maxims  adapted  to  more  manageable  times,  and  looking 
only  to  the  unprecedentedly  stem  facts  of  our  case,  can  you  do  better  in 
any  possible  event  ?  You  prefer  that  the  constitutional  relation  of  the 
States  to  the  nation  shall  be  practically  restored  without  disturbance  of 
the  institution :  and  if  this  were  done,  my  whole  duty,  in  this  respect, 
under  the  Constitution  and  my  oath  of  ofi&ce,  would  be  performed.  But 
it  is  not  done,  and  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  it  by  war.  The  incidents 
of  the  war  cannot  be  ayoided.  If  the  war  continues  long,  as  it  must  if 
the  object  be  not  sooner  attained,  the  institution  in  your  States  will  be 
extinguished  by  mere  friction  and  abrasion---by  the  mere  incidents  of 
the  war.  It  will  be  gone,  and  you  will  haye  nothing  valuable  in  lieu  of 
it  Much  of  its  value  is  gone  already.  How  much  better  for  you  and 
for  your  people  to  take  the  step  which  at  once  shortens  the  war,  and 
secures  substantial  compensation  for  that  which  is  sure  to  be  wholly 
lost  in  any  other  event  t  How  much  better  to  thus  save  the  money 
which,  else  we  sink  f(»ever  in  the  war  I  How  much  better  to  do  it 
while  we  can,  lest  the  war  ere  long  render  us  pecuniarily  imable  to  do 
it  I  How  much  better  for  you,  as  seller,  and  the  nation,  as  buyer,  to 
sell  out  and  buy  out  that  without  which  the  war  could  never  have  been, 
than  to  sink  both  the  thing  to  be  sold  and  the  price  of  it  in  cutting  one 
another's  throats ! 

I  do  not  speak  of  emancipation  at  once,  but  of  a  decision  at  once  to 
emandpate  g^radually.  Boom  in  South  America  for  colonization  can  be 
obtained  cheaply,  and  in  abundance,  and  when  numbers  shall  be  large 
enough  to  be  company  and  encouragement  for  one  another,  the  freed 
people  will  not  be  so  reluctant  to  go. 

I  am  pressed  with  a  difficulty  not  yet  mentioned — one  which  threatens 
division  among  those  who,  united,  are  none  too  strong.  An  instance  of 
it  is  known  to  yoa  General  Hunter  is  an  honest  man.  He  was,  and  I 
hope  still  is,  my  friend.  I  valued  him  none  the  less  for  his  agreeing 
with  me  in  the  general  wish  that  all  men  everywhere  could  be  free.  He 
prodaimed  all  men  free  within  certain  States,  and  I  repudiated  the  proc- 
lamation. He  expected  more  good  and  less  harm  from  the  measure 
than  I  oottld  believe  would  follow.  Yet,  in  repudiating  it,  I  gave  dissat- 
isfaction, if  not  offence,  to  many  whose  support  the  country  cannot 
affi»d  to  lose.    And  this  is  not  the  end  of  it    The  pressure  in  this 
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direction  is  still  upon  me,  and  is  increasing.  B7  ccmoeding  what  I  noT^ 
ask  you  can  relieye  me,  and,  much  more,  can  relieve  the  oountiy  in  tbis 
important  point. 

Upon  these  considerations  I  hare  again  begged  your  attention  to  tbe 
Message  of  March  last  Before  leaving  the  Capitol,  consider  and  discuss 
it  among  yourselves.  Tou  are  patriots  and  statesmen,  and  as  such  I 
pray  you  consider  this  proposition;  and  at  the  least  commend  it  to  tlie 
consideration  of  your  States  and  people.  As  you  would  perpetoaite 
popular  government  for  the  best  people  in  the  world,  I  beseech  you  that 
you  do  in  nowise  omit  this.  Our  common  country  is  in  great  peril,  de- 
manding the  loftiest  views  and  boldest  action  to  bring  a  speedy  relieC 
Once  relieved,  its  form  of  government  is  saved  to  the  world;  its  beloved 
history  and  cherished  memories  are  vindicated,  and  its  happy  future 
fully  assured  and  rendered  inconceivably  grand.  To  you,  more  than  to 
any  others,  the  privilege  is  g^ven  to  assure  that  happiness  and  swell 
that  grandeur,  and  to  link  your  own  names  therewith  forever. 

The  members  to  whom  the  President  thus  appealed  were 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  proposition  which 
he  had  laid  before  them.  A  majority  of  them  submitted  an 
elaborate  reply,  in  which  they  dissented  from  the  President's 
opinion  that  the  adoption  of  this  policy  would  terminate  the 
war  or  serve  the  Union  cause.  They  held  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  avoid  all  interference,  direct  or  indirect,  with  slavery  in- the 
Southern  States,  and  attributed  much  of  the  stubborn  hostility 
which  the  South  had  shown  in  prosecuting  the  war,  to  the  fact 
that  Congress  had  departed  in  various  instances  from  the 
spirit  and  objects  for  which  the  war  ought  to  be  prosecuted  by 
the  Government.  A  minority  of  those  members,  not  being 
able  to  concur  in  this  reply,  submitted  one  of  their  own,  in 
which  they  thus  set  forth  their  view  of  the  motives  of  the 
President  in  the  course  he  had  adopted,  and  expressed  their 
substantial  concurrence  in  its  justice  and  wisdom  : 

We  believe  that  the  whole  power  of  the  (government,  upheld  and 
sustained  by  aJll  the  influences  and  means  of  all  loyal  men  in  all 
aections  and  of  all  parties,  is  essentially  necessary  to  put  down  the 
rebellion  and  preserve  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.    We  understand 
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I  jfmr  appeal  to  us  to  bave  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this 
I  result  A  very  large  portion  of  the  people  in  the  Northern  States 
beUeve  that  slavery  is  the  "  lever  power  of  the  rebellion.**  It  matters 
not  whether  this  opmion  is  well-founded  or  not.  The  belief  does  exist, 
and  we  bave  to  deal  with  things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  we  would  have 
them  be.  In  consequence  of  the  existence  of  this  belief^  we  understand 
that  an  immense  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
down  this  institution  through  the  exercise  of  military  authority.  The 
Government  cannot  maintain  this  great  struggle  if  the  support  and  in- 
fluence of  the  men  who  entertain  these  opinions  be  withdrawn.  Neither 
can  the  Government  hope  for  early  success  if  the  support  of  that  element 
called  "  conservative"  be  withdrawn. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  things,  the  President  appeals  to  the 
Border  State  men  to  step  forward  and  prove  their  patriotism  by  making 
the  first  sacrifice.  No  doubt,  like  appeals  have  been  made  to  extremo 
men  in  the  North  to  meet  us  half  way,  in  order  that  the  whole  moral, 
political,  pecuniary,  and  physical  force  of  the  nation  may  be  firmly  and 
earnestly  united  in  one  grand  effort  to  save  the  Union  and  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Believing  that  such  were  the  motives  that  prompted  your  address, 
and  such  the  results  to  which  it  looked,  we  cannot  reconcile  it  to  our 
sense  of  duty,  in  this  trying  hour,  to  respond  in  a  spirit  of  faul^finding 
or  querulousness  over  the  things  that  are  past.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  seek  for  the  cause  of  present  misfortunes  in  the  errors  and  wrongs 
of  others  who  propose  to  unite  with  us  in  a  common  purpose.  But,  on 
the  other  band,  we  meet  your  address  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  waa 
made,  and,  as  loyal  Americans,  declare  to  you  and  to  the  world,  that 
there  is  no  sacrifice  that  we  are  not  ready  to  make  to  save  the  Govern- 
ment and  institutions  of  our  fathers.  That  we,  few  of  us  though  there 
may  be,  wiU  permit  no  men,  from  the  North  or  from  the  South,  to  go 
further  than  we  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  work  before  us. 
That,  in  order  to  carry  out  these  views,  we  will,  so  far  as  may  be  in 
our  power,  ask  the  people  of  the  Border  States  calmly,  deliberately, 
and  &irly  to  consider  your  recommendations.  We  are  the  more  em- 
boldened to  assume  this  position  from  the  fact  now  become  history, 
&at  the  leaders  of  the  Southern  rebellion  have  offered  to  abolish  slavery 
amongst  them  as  a  condition  to  foreign  intervention  in  favor  of  their 
independence  as  a  nation. 

If  they  can  give  up  slavery  to  destroy  the  Union,  we  can  surely  ask 
our  people  to  consider  the  question  of  emancipation  to  save  the  Union. 
9 
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Hon.  Horace  Maynard,  of  Tennessee,  on  the  16tb  of  July 
submitted  to  the  President  his  views  of  the  question,  in  which 
he  thus  set  forth  his  appreciation  of  the  motives  which  had 
induced  him  to  make  the  proposition  in  question  to  the  South- 
ern States : 

Tour  whole  administration  gives  the  highest  assurance  that  you 
are  moved,  not  so  much  from  a  desire  to  see  all  men  everywhere  made 
free,  as  from  a  desire  to  preserve  free  institutions  for  the  benefit  of 
men  already  free ;  not  to  make  slaves  free  men^  but  to  prevent  free  men 
from  being  made  slaves ;  not  to  destroy  an  institution  which  a  portion 
of  us  only  consider  bad,  but  to  save  an  institution  which  we  all  alike 
consider  good.  I  am  satisfied  that  you  would  not  ask  from  any  of  your 
fellow-citizens  a  sacrifice  not  in  your  judgment  imperatively  required 
by  the  safety  of  the  country.  This  is  the  spirit  of  your  appeal,  and  I 
respond  to  it  in  the  same  spirit. 

Determined  to  leave  undone  nothing  which  it  was  in  his 
power  to  do  to  effect  the  object  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  the 
President  on  the  12  th  of  July  sent  into  Congress  a  Message 
transmitting  the  draft  of  a  bill  upon  the  subject,  as  follows : 

FeUow- Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: — Herewith 
is  the  draft  of  the  bill  to  compensate  any  State  which  may  abolish 
slavery  within  its  limits,  the  passage  of  which,  substantially  as  presented, 
I  respectfully  and  earnestly  recommend. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled: — That  whenever  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  satisfied  that  any  State  shall  have  la^-folly 
abolished  slavery  within  and  throujg^hout  such  State,  cither  immediately 
or  gradually  Jt  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  assisted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  to  prepare  and  deliver  to  each  State  an  amount  of 
six  per  cent,  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  United  States,  equal  to  the  ag- 
gregate value  at  —  dollars  per  head  of  all  the  slaves  within  such  State  as 
reported  by  the  census  of  1860 ;  the  whole  amount  for  any  one  State  to  be 
delivered  at  once,  if  the  abolishment  be  immediate,  or  in  equal  annual 
installments,  if  it  be  gradual,  interest  to  begin  running  on  each  bond  at 
the  time  of  delivery,  and  not  before. 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  State,  having  so  received  any  such 
bonds,  shall  at  anytime  arterwards  by  law  reintroduce  or  tolerate  slavery 
within  its  limits,  contrary  to  the  act  Of  abolishment  upon  which  such 
bonds  shall  have  been  received,  said  bonds  so  received  by  said  State  shall 
at  once  be  null  and  void,  in  whosesoever  hands  they  may  be,  and  such 
State  shall  refund  to  the  United  States  all  interest  which  may  have  been 
paid  on  such  bonds. 
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The  bill  was  referred  to  a  Committee,  bat  no  action  was 
taken  upon  it  in  Congress,  nor  did  any  of  the  Border  States 
respond  to  the  President's  invitation.  The  proposition,  how- 
ever,  served  a  most  excellent  purpose  in  testing  the  sentiment 
of  both  sections  of  the  country,  and  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  more  vigorous  treatment  of  the  subject  of  slavery  which 
the  blind  and  stubborn  prejudices  of  the  slaveholding  com* 
munities  were  rapidly  rendering  inevitable. 

Two  other  subjects  of  importance  engaged  the  attention 
and  received  the  action  of  Congress  during  this  session  ;  the 
provision  of  a  currency,  and  the  amendment  of  the  law  to  con- 
fiscate the  property  of  rebels.  A  bill  authorizing  the  isstie  of 
Treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of  $150,000,000,  and  making 
them  a  legal  tender  in  all  business  transactions,  was  reported 
in  the  House  by  the  Finance  Committee,  of  which  Hon.  E.  G. 
Spaulding,  of  New  York,  was  Chairman,  and  taken  up  for 
discussion  on  the  l7th  of  June.  It  was  advocated  mainly  on 
the  score  of  necessity,  and  was  opposed  on  the  ground  of 
its  alleged  unconstitutionality.  The  division  of  sentiment  on 
the  subject  was  not  a  party  one,  some  of  the  warmest  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  administration  doubting  whether  Con- 
gress had  the  power  to  make  any  thing  but  silver  and  gold  a 
legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts.  The  same  bill  provided 
for  a  direct  tax,  involving  stamp  duties,  taxes  upon  incomes, 
etc.,  sufficient  with  the  duties  upon  impoi-ts  to  raise  $160,000,- 
000  per  annum,  and  also  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
free  banking  by  which  bank  notes  to  be  circulated  as  currency 
might  be  issued  upon  the  basis  of  stocks  of  the  United  States 
deposited  as  security.  The  bill  was  discussed  at  length,  and 
was  finally  adopted  by  a  vote  93  to  69.  In  the  Senate  it  en- 
countered a  similar  opposition,  but  passed  by  a  vote  of  30  to  7, 
a  motion  to  strike  out  the  legal  tender  clause  having  been 
previously  rejected,  17  voting  in  favor  of  striking  it  out,  and  22 
against  it 
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The  fiubject  of  confiscating  the  property  of  rebels  excited 
still  deeper  interest.     A  bill  for  that  purpose  was  taken  up  in 
the  Senate,  on  the  26th  of  February,  for  discussion.     By  one 
of  its  sections  all  the  slaves  of  any  person,  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  aiding  the  rebellion,  were  declared  to  be  forever 
free,  and  subsequent  sections  provided  for  colonizing  slaves 
thus  enfranchised.     The  bill  was  advocated  on  the  ground  that 
in  no  other  way  could  the  property  of  rebels,  in  those  States 
where  the  judicial  authority  of  the  United  States  had  been  over- 
borne, be  reached ;  while  it  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
unconstitutional,  and  that  it  would  tend  to  render  the  Southern 
people  still  more  united  and  desperate  in  their  rebellion.     By 
the  confiscation  act  of  the  previous  session,  a  slave  who  had 
been  employed  in  aiding  the  rebellion  was  declared  to  be  free, 
but  the  fact  that  he  had  been'  thus  employed  most  be  shown  by 
due  judicial  process ;  by  this  bill  all  the  slaves  of  any  person 
who  had  been  thus  engaged  were  set  free  without  the  intervene 
tion  of  any  judicial  process  whatever.     This  feature  of  the  bill 
was  warmly  opposed  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  reliable 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Administration  as  a  departure  from  all 
recognized  rules  of  proceeding,  and  as  a  direct  interference 
with  slavery  in  the  States,  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn 
pledge  of  the  Government,  the  Republican  party,  and  indi- 
vidual supporters  of  the  Administration.     Senator  Oollamer, 
of  Vermont,  urged  this  view  of  the  case  with  great  cogency, 
citing  Mr.  Sumner^s  opinion  expressed  on  the  25th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1861,  when,  on  presenting  a  memorial  to  the  Senate  in 
favor  of  abolishing  slavery,  he  had  added :  "  In  offering  it,  I 
take  this  occasion  to  declare  most  explicitly  that  I  do  not 
think  that  Congress  has  any  right  to  interfere  with  slavery  in 
a  State;"  and  quoting  also  Senator  Fessenden's  declaration  in 
the  debate  on  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
when  he  said :  *'  I  have  held,  and   I  hold  to-day,  and  I  say 
to-day  what  I  have  said  in  my  place  before,  that  the  Congreat 
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of  the  United  States,  or  the  people  of  the  United  States 
through  the  Congress,  under  the  Constitution  as  it  now  ex- 
ists, hare  no  right  whatever  to  touch  hy  legislation  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists  by  law."  Mr. 
Sherman's  opinion,  expressed  in  the  same  debate,  that  *'  we 
ought  religiously  to  adhere  to  the  promises  we  made  to  the 
people  of  this  country  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  Presi- 
dent— ^we  ought  to  abstain  religiously  from  all  interference 
with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  Slave  or  the  Free  States,'' 
was  also  quoted,  and  Mr.  CoUamer  said  he  did  not  see  how  it 
was  possible  to  pass  the  bill  in  its  present  form  without  giving 
the  world  to  understand  that  they  kcid  violated  those  pledges, 
and  had  interfered  with  slavery  in  the  States.  Mr.  Collamer 
accordingly  offered  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  obviating  the 
objections  he  had  urged  against  it;  and  this,  with  other 
amendments  offered  by  other  Senators,  was  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  which  subsequently  reported  a  bill  designed,  as 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  explained,  to 
harmonize  the  various  shades  of  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and 
secure  the  passage  of  some  measure  which  should  meet  the 
expectations  of  the  country  and  the  emergency  of  the  case. 
The  first  section  of  this  bill  provided,  that  every  person  who 
should  hereafter  commit  the  crime  of  treason  against  the 
United  States,  and  be  adjudged  guilty  thereof^  should  suffer 
death,  and  all  his  slaves,  if  any,  be  declared  and  made  free ; 
or  he  should  he  imprisoned  not  less  than  five  years,  and  fined 
not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  all  his  slaves,  if  any, 
be  declared  and  made  free. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  section,  as  distinguished  from 
the  corresponding  section  of  the  original  bill,  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  a  trial  and  conviction  were  required  before  any  per- 
son guilty  of  treason  could  be  punished,  either  by  death,  im- 
prisonment, or  the  forfeiture  of  his  property^.  It  was  opposed 
CD  the  one  hand,  by  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  on  the  ground 
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that  it  '^  made  treason  easy" — and  on  the  other,  by  Mr.  DvHs, 
of  Kentucky,  because  it  set  slaves  free.  Mr.  Sumner  offered 
a  substitute  to  the  whole  bill,  which  in  his  judgment  did  not 
go  far  enough  in  giving  the  country  the  advantage  of  the 
"  opportunity  which  God,  in  his  beneficence,  had  afforded"  it 
for  securing  universal  emancipation.  Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky, 
moved  to  strike  out  the  eleventh  section,  which  authorized  the 
President  to  "  employ  as  many  persons  of  African  descent  as 
he  might  deem  necessary  and  proper  for  the  suppression  .of 
the  rebellion,  and  to  organize  and  use  them  in  such  manner  as 
he  might  judge  best  for  the  public  welfare," — but  his  motion 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  11  to  25.  While  the  bill  was  thus 
denounced  by  one  class  of  Senators  as  too  violent  in  its 
method  of  dealing  with  the  rebels,  it  was  resisted  with  still 
greater  vehemence  by  another  class  as  entirely  defective  in 
that  respect.  Mr.  Sumner  was  especially  severe  in  his  cen- 
sure of  Senators  who  proposed,  he  said,  "  when  the  life  of 
our  Republic. is  struck  at,  to  proceed  as  if  by  an  indictment 
in  a  criminal  court."  His  remarks  gave  rise  to  considerable 
personal  discussion — which  was  interrupted  by  the  receipt 
of  a  similar  bill  which  had  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  which  was  decidedly  more  in  harmony  with 
the  extreme  views  of  Mr.  Sumner  and  his  friends,  than  the 
Senate  bill.  It  assumed  that  the  rebels  were  to  be  treated 
like  a  foreign  enemy,  without  regard  to  the  limitations  and 
requirements  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  Congress,  instead 
of  the  President,  had  the  supreme  and  exclusive  control  of 
the  operations  of  the  war.  This  bill  on  coming  before  the 
Senate  was  set  aside,  and  the  bill  which  had  been  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  substituted  in  its  place,  by  a  vote  of 
21  to  1*7,  and  the  latter  was  finally  passed;  ayes  28,  noes 
13.  The  House  did  not  concur  in  this  amendment  to  its  own 
bill ;  but  on  receiving  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence which  made  some  amendments  to  the  Senate  bill,  it  was 
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pnsed,  as  amended,  by  both  Houses  and  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  sigDatiirc. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  were  as  follows : 

Section  1  enacted  that  erery  person  who  should  after  its  passage  _ 
oommit  the  crime  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  and  be  adjudged 
guilty  thereof,  should  suffer  death,  and  all  his  slaves,  if  any,  should  be 
^sdared  and  made  free;  or  he  should  be  Imprisoned  for  not  less  than 
five  years,  and  fined  not  less  than  $10,000,  and  all  his  slaves  made  free. 

Section  2  declared  that  if  any  person  shall  hereafter  incite,  assist, 
or  engage  in  any  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
or  the  laws  thereof,  or  give  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  or  to  any  existing 
rebellion,  and  be  convicted  thereof,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  for  ten  years 
or  less,  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  and  all  his  slaves  shall  be  set  free. 

SsonoN  3.  Every  person  guilty  of  these  offences  shall  be  forever 
disqualified  to  hold  any  office  under  the  United  States. 

Section  4.  This  act  was  not  to  affect  the  prosecution,  conviction,  or 
punishment  of  any  person  guilty  of  treason  before  the  passage  of  the 
act,  unless  convicted  under  it. 

'  SEcnoN  5  made  it  the  duty  of  the  President  to  seize  and  apply  to  the 
use  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  all  the  property  of  persons  who 
had  served  as  officers  of  the  rebel  army,  or  had  held  certain  civil  offices 
under  the  rebel  Government,  or  in  the  rebel  States,  provided  they  had 
taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  rebel  authorities,  and  also  of  persons 
who,  having  property  in  any  of  the  loyal  States,  shall  hereafter  give  aid 
to  the  rebellion. 

Section  6  prescribed  that  if  any  other  persons  being  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  should  not,  within  sixty  days  after  public  proclamation  duly 
made  by  the  President,  cease  to  aid  the  rebellion,  all  their  property 
should  be  confiscated  in  the  same  manner. 

Section  *l  directed  that  proceedings  in  rem  should  be  instituted 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  in  the  court  of  the  district  within  which 
such  property  might  be  found,  and  if  said  property,  whether  real  or  per- 
sonal, should  be  found  to  belong  to  any  person  engaged  in  rebellion,  it 
^ould  be  condemned  as  enemies'  property,  and  become  the  property  of 
tlie  United  States. 

Section  8  gave  the  several  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  au- 
thority and  power  to  make  such  orders  as  these  proceedings  might  re- 
quire. 

fisoTiON  9  enacted  that  all  slaves  of  persons  who  shall  hereafter  be 
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engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  €k>yernment  of  the  United  States,  or 
■who  shall  in  any  way  g^ye  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  escaping  from  sucli 
persons,  and  taking  refuge  within  the  lines  of  the  army,  and  all  slaves 
captured  from  such  persons  or  deserted  by  them  and  coming  under  the 
control  of  the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States,  and  all  slaves  of  such 
persons  found,  or  being  within  any  place  occupied  by  rebel  forces,  and. 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed, 
captives  of  war,  and  shall  be  forever  free  of  their  servitude,  and  not 
again  held  as  slares. 

Section  10  enacted  that  no  slave  escaping  into  another  State  should 
be  delivered  up,  unless  the  claimant  should  make  oath  that  the  o^nier 
or  master  of  such  slave  had  never  borne  arms  against  the  United  States, 
or  given  any  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebellion ;  and  every  person  in  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States  was  prohibited  from  deciding  on 
the  validity  of  any  daim  to  the  services  of  any  escaped  slave,  on  pain  of 
dismissal 

Section  1 1  authorized  the  President  to  wnploy  as  many  persons  of 
African  descent  as  he  might  deem  necessary  and  proper  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion,  and  to  organize  and  use  them  as  he  might  deem 
best  for  the  public  welfare. 

Section  12  authorized  the  President  to  make  provision  for  the  col- 
onization, with  their  own  consent,  of  persons  freed  under  this  act,  to 
some  country  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  having  first  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  the  Government  of  said  country  to  their  protection 
and  settlement,  with  all  the  privileges  of  free  men. 

Section  13  authorized  the  President  at  any  time  hereafter,  by  proc- 
lamation, to  extend  to  persons  who  may  have  participated  in  this  Re- 
bellion, pardon  and  amnesty,  with  such  exceptions,  and  at  such  time,  and 
on  such  conditions  as  he  might  deem  expedient  for  the  public  welfare. 

Section  14  gave  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  authority  to  insti- 
tute such  proceedings,  and  issue  such  orders  as  might  be  necessary  to 
carry  this  act  into  effect. 

It  soon  came  to  be  understood  that  the  President  had  ob- 
jections to  certain  portions  of  the  bill  which  would  probably 
prevent  him  from  signing  it,  A  joint  resolution  was  at  once 
passed  in  the  House,  providing  that  the  bill  should  be  so  con- 
strued "  as  not  to  apply  to  any  acts  done  prior  to  its  passage ; 
nor  to  include  any  member  of  a  State  legislature,  or  judge  of 
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any  State  court  who  has  not,  in  accepting  or  entering  upon 
his  office,  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  so- 
called  Confederate  States  of  America."  When  this  reached 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  offered  the  follow 
ing,  to  be  added  to  the  resolution : 

Nor  shaU  any  punishment  or  proceeding^  under  said  act  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  real  estate  of  the  offender  beyond 
his  natural  life. 

This  provision  encountered  a  sharp  opposition,  Mr.  Trum- 
ball,  of  Illinois,  insisting  that  the  forfeiture  of  real  estate  for 
life  only  would  amount  to  nothing,  and  other  Senators  object- 
ing to  being  influenced  in  their  action  by  the  supposed  opin- 
ions of  the  President.  Mr.  Clark  also  proposed  another  amend- 
ment, authorizing  the  President,  in  granting  an  amnesty,  to 
restore  to  the  offender  any  property  which  might  have  been 
.seized  and  condemned  under  this  act.  The  resolutions  and 
amendments  were  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  received  the 
concurrence  of  the  House.  On  the  l7th  of  July  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  sent  in  the  following  message,  announcing  that 
be  had  signed  the  bill,  and  specifying  his  objections  to  the 
act  in  its  original  shape  : 

FdbW'  Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

Considering  the  bill  for  "  An  act  to  suppress  insurrection,  to  punish 
treason  and  rebellion)  to  seize  and  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  and  the  joint  resolution  explanatory  of  said  act 
as  bemg  substantially  one,  I  have  approved  and  signed  both. 

Before  I  was  informed  of  the  resolution,  I  had  prepared  the  draft  of 
a  message,  stating  objections  to  the  bill  becoming  a  law,  a  copy  of  which 
draft  is  herewith  submitted.  Aurattam^  Lincoln. 

Jvly  12,  1862. 

[Copy.] 
i^y&w-  Citizens  of  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

I  herewith  return  to  the  honorable  body,  in  which  it  originated,  the 
IttU  for  an  act  entitled  '*  An  act  to  suppress  treason  and  rebellion,  to 
0* 
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seize  and  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels,  and  for  other  pnrposeSp'* 
together  with  my  objections  to  its  becoming  a  law. 

Their  is  much  in  the  bill  to  which  I  perceive  no  objection.  It  is 
wholly  prospective ;  and  it  touches  neither  person  nor  property  of  any 
loyal  citizen,  in  which  particular  it  is  just  and  proper. 

The  first  and  second  sections  provide  for  the  conviction  and  punisli- 
ment  of  persons  who  shall  be  guilty  of  treason,  and  persons  who  shall 
"  incite,  set  on  foot,  assist,  or  engage  in  any  rebellion  or  insurrection 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  the  laws  thereof,  or  shall 
give  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  or  shall  engage  in  or  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  any  such  existing  rebellion  or  insurrection."  By  fair  construction, 
persons  within  those  sections  are  not  punished  without  regular  trials 
in  duly  constituted  courts,  under  the  forms  and  all  the  substantial  pro- 
visions of  law  and  the  Constitution  applicable  to  their  several  cases. 
To  this  I  perceive  no  objection ;  especially  as  such  persons  would  bo 
within  the  general  pardoning  power,  and  also  the  special  provision  for 
pardon  and  amnesty  contained  in  this  act 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  slaves  of  persons  convicted  under  these 
sections  shall  be  free.  I  think  there  is  an  unfortunate  form  of  expres- 
sion, rather  than  a  substantial  objection,  in  this.  It  is  startling  to  say 
that  Congress  can  free  a  slave  within  a  State,  and  yet  if  it  were  said  the 
ownership  of  a  slave  had  first  been  transferred  to  the  nation,  and  Con- 
gress had  then  liberated  him,  the  difficulty  would  at  once  vanish.  And 
this  is  the  real  case.  The  traitor  against  the  General  Government  for- 
feits his  slave  at  least  as  justly  as  he  does  any  other  property ;  and  he 
forfeits  both  to  the  Government  against  which  he  offends.  The  Gov- 
ernment, so  far  as  there  can  be  ownership,  thus  owns  the  forfeited 
slaves,  and  the  question  for  Congress  in  regard  to  them  is,  "  Shall  they 
be  made  free  or  sold  to  new  masters  ?"  I  perceive  no  objection  to 
Congress  deciding  in  advance  that  they  shall  be  free.  To  the  high 
honor  of  Elentucky,  as  I  am  informed,  she  is  the  owner  of  some  slaves 
by  escheat^  and  has  sold  none,  but  liberated  alL  I  hope  the  same  is  true 
of  some  other  States.  Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  physically 
possible  for  the  General  Government  to  return  persons  so  circumstanced 
to  actual  slavery.  I  believe  there  would  be  physical  resistance  to  it, 
which  could  neither  be  turned  aside  by  argument  nor  driven  away  by 
force.  In  this  view  I  have  no  objection  to  this  feature  of  the  bill. 
Another  matter  involved  in  these  two  sections,  and  running  through 
other  parts  of  the  act,  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

I  perceive  no  objections  to  the  third  or  fourth  sections. 
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So  far  as  I  wish  to  notice  the  fifth  and  sixth  seotioDS,  they  may  be 
considered  together.  That  the  enforcement  of  these  sections  would  do 
no  injustice  to  the  persons  embraced  within  them  is  clear.  Tliat  those' 
who  make  a  causeless  war  should  be  compelled  to  pay  the  cost  of  it  is 
too  obviously  just  tO  be  called  in  question.  To  give  governmental  pro- 
tection to  the  property  of  persons  who  have  abandoned  it,  and  gone  on 
a  crusade  to  overthrow  the  same  Government,  is  absurd,  if  considered 
in  the  mere  Ught  of  justice.  The  severest  justice  may  not  always  be 
the  best  policy.  The  principle  of  seizing  and  appropriating  the  prop- 
erty of  the  person  embraced  within  these  sections  is  certainly  not  very 
objectionable,  but  a  justly  discriminating  application  of  it  would  be  very 
difficult,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  impossible.  And  would  it  not  be  wise 
to  place  a  power  of  remission  somewhere,  so  that  these  persons  may 
know  they  have  something  to  lose  by  persisting  and  something  to  gain 
by  desisting?  I  am  not  sure  whether  such  power  of  remission  is  or 
is  not  in  section  thirteen.  Without  any  special  act  of  Congress,  I  think 
our  military  commanders,  when,  in  military  phrase,  "  they  are  within 
the  enemy's  oountry,"  should,  in  an  orderly  manner,  seize  and  use 
whatever  of  real  or  personal  property  may  be  necessary  or  conyenient 
for  their  commands ;  at  the  same  time  preserving,  in  some  way,  tlie 
evidence  of  what  they  do. 

What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  slaves,  while  commenting  on  the  first 
and  second  sections,  is  applicable  to  the  ninth,  with  the  difference  that 
no  provision  is  made  in  the  whole  act  for  determining  whether  a  partic- 
ular individual  slave  does  or  does  not  fall  witliin  the  classes  defined  in 
that  section.  He  is  to  be  free  upon  certain  conditions,-  but  whether 
those  condition's  do  or  do  not  pertain  to  him,  no  mode  of  ascertaining 
is  provided.    This  could  be  easily  supplied. 

To  the  tenth  section  I  make  no  objection.  The  oath  therein  required 
seems  to  be  proper,  and  the  remainder  of  the  section  is  substantially 
identical  with  a  law  already  existing. 

The  eleventh  section  simply  assumes  to  confer  discretionary  power 
upon  the  Executive.  Without  the  law,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  go  as  far 
in  the  direction  indicated  as  I  may  at  any  time  deem  expedient.  And  I 
am  ready  to  say  now,  I  think  it  is  proper  for  our  military  commanders 
to  employ,  as  laborers,  as  man^  persons  of  African  descent  as  c^  be 
used  to  advantage. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  sections  are  something  better  than  unob- 
jectionable ;  and  the  fourteenth  is  entirely  proper,  if  all  other  parts  of 
.  the  Act  shall  stand. 
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That  to  which  I  chiefly  object  pervades  most  part  of  the  Act,  but 
more  distinctly  api>ears  in  the  first,  second,  seventh,  and  eighth  seo- 
tions.  It  is  the  sum  of  those  provisions  which  results  in  the  divesting 
of  title  forever. 

For  the  causes  of  treason  and  ingredients  of  treason,  not  amounting 
to  the  full  crime,  it  declares  forfeiture  extending  beyond  the  lives  of  the 
guilty  parties ;  whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares 
that  "no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture 
except  durin'g  the  life  of  the  person  attainted.''  True,  there  is  to  be  no 
formal  attainder  in  this  case ;  still,  I  think,  the  greater  punishment 
cannot  be  constitutionally  inflicted,  in  a  different  form,  for  the  same 
offence. 

With  great  respect  I  am  constrained  to  say  I  think  this  feature  of 
the  Act  is  unconstitutional    It  would  not  be  diflBcult  to  modify  it. 

I  may  remark  that  the  provision  of  the  Constitution,  put  in  language 
borrowed  from  Great  Britain,  applies  only  in  this  country,  as  I  under- 
stand, to  real  or  landed  estate. 

Again,  this  Act,  in  rem^  forfeits  property  for  the  ingredients  of  treason 
without  a  conviction  of  the  supposed  criminal,  or  a  personal  hearing 
given  him  in  any  proceeding.  That  we  may  not  touch  property  lying 
within  our  reach,- because  we  cannot  give  personal  notice  to  an  owner 
who  is  absent  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  GU>vemment,  is  certainly  sat- 
isfectory.  Still,  the  owner  may  not  be  thus  engaged ;  and  I  think  a 
reasonable  time  should  be  provided  for  such  parties  to  appear  and  have 
personal  hearings.  Similar  provisions  are  not  uncommon  in  connection 
with  proceedings  in  rem. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  I  return  the  Bill  to  the  House  in  which  it  ori- 
ginated. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  constituted  a  very  important  step 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  Re- 
bellion. It  prescribed  definite  penalties  for  the  crime  of 
treason,  and  thus  supplied  a  defect  in  the  laws  as  they  then 
existed.  It  gave  the  rebels  distinctly  to  understand  that  one 
of  these  penalties,  if  they  persisted  in  their  resistance  to  the 
^  authority  of  the  United  States,  would  be  the  emancipation  of 
their  slaves.  And  it  also  authorized  the  employment  by  the 
President  of  persons  of  Aftican  descent,  to  aid  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Rebellion  in  any  way  which  he  might  deem 
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most  conducive  to  the  public  welfare.  Yet  throughout  the 
bill,  it  was  clearly  made  evident  that  the  object  and  purpose 
of  these  measures  was  not  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  restoration  of  the  authority 
of  the  Constitution. 

On  the  1 4th  of  January  Simon  Cameron  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  Secretary  of  War.  On  the  30th  of  April  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed,  by  a  vote  of  V5  to  45,  a  resolution, 
censuring  certain  official  acts  performed  by  him  while  acting 
as  Secretary  of  War;  whereupon,  on  the  27th  of  May,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  transmitted  to  the  House  the  following  message : 

To  THE   SENA.TB  AND  HOUSB   Of   REPMBSENTAnVES : 

The  insurrection  which  is  jet  existing  in  the  United  States,  and  aims 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  Union,  was  clan- 
destinelj  prepared  during  the  winter  of  1860  and  1861,  and  assumed 
an  open  organization  in  the  form  of  a  treasonable  provisional  govern- 
ment at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  February,  1861. 
On  the  twelfth  day  of  April,  18G1,  the  insurgents  committed  the  fla- 
grant act  of  civil  war  by  the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Fort  Sumter, 
which  cut  off  the  hope  of  immediate  conciliation.  Immediately  after- 
wards all  the  roads  and  avenues  to  this  city  were  obstructed,  and  tlie 
capital  was  put  into  the  condition  of  a  siege.  The  mails  in  every  direc- 
tion were  stopped  and  the  lines  of  telegraph  cut  off  by  the  insurgents, 
and  military  and  naval  forces  which  had  been  called  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  defence  of  Washington  were  prevented  from  reaching  the 
city  by  organized  and  combined  treasonable  resistance  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  There  was  no  adequate  and  effective  organization  for  the 
public  defence.  Congress  had  indefinitely  adjourned.  There  was  no 
time  to  convene  them.  It  became  necessary  for  me  to  choose  whether, 
using  only  the  existing  means,  agencies,  and  processes  which  Congress 
had  provided,  I  should  let  the  government  fall  into  ruin,  or  whether, 
availing  myself  of  the  broader  powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution  in 
cases  of  insurrection,  I  would  make  an  effort  to  save  it,  with  all  its 
blessings,  for  the  present  age  and  for  posterity.  I  thereupon  summoned 
my  constitutional  advisers,  the  heads  of  nil  the  departments,  to  meet  on 
Sunday,  the  twentieth  day  of  April,  1861,  at  the  office  of  tlie  Navy 
Department,  and  then  and  there,  with  their  tmanimous  concurrence,  I 
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directed  that  an  armed  rovBnue  cutter  should  proceed  to  sea  to  afford. 

protection  to  the  commercial  marine,  especially  to  the  California  treasure- 
skips,  then  on  their  way  to  this  coast.    I  also  directed  the  Commandant 
of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Boston  to  purchase  or  charter,  and  arm,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  five  steamships  for  purposes  of  public  defence.    I  directed, 
the  Commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Philadelphia  to  purchase  or  char- 
ter, and  arm  an  equal  number  for  the  same  purpose.    I  directed  the 
Commandant  at  New  York  to  purchase  or  charter,  and  arm  an  equal 
number.    I  directed  Commander  Gillis  to  purchase  or  charter,  and  arm 
and  put  to  sea  two  other  vessels.    Similar  directions  were  given  to 
Commodore  Du  Pont,  with  a  view  to  the  opening  of  passages  by  water  to 
and  from  the  capital.    I  directed  the  several  officers  to  take  the  advice 
and  obt^n  the  aid  and  efficient  services  in  the  matter  of  his  Exoellency 
Edwin  D.  Morgan,  the  Grovernor  of  New  York,  or,  in  his  absence, 
George  D.  Morgan,  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  R.  M.  Blatchford,  and  Moses  H. 
Griunell,  who  were,  by  my  directions,  especially  empowered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  act  for  his  department  in  that  crisis,  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  forwarding  of  troops  and  supplies  for  the  public  de- 
fence.    On  the  same  occasion  I  directed  that  Gov.  Morgan  and  Alex- 
ander Cummings,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  should  be  authorized  by  tho 
Secretary  of  War,  Simon  Cameron,  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  mimitions  of  war  in  aid  and  assist- 
ance of  the  officers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  until  communica- 
tion by  mails  and  telegraph  should  be  completely  re-established  between 
the  cities  of  Washington  and  New  York.    No  security  was  required  to 
be  given  by  them,  and  either  of  them  was  authorized  to  act  in  case  of 
inability  to  consult  with  the  other.    On  the  same  occasion  I  authorized 
and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  advance,  without  requir- 
ing securing,  two  millions  of  dollars  of  public  money  to  John  A.  Dix, 
George  Opdyke,  and  Richard  M.  Blatchford,  of  New  York,  to  bo  used 
by  them  in  meetyig  such  requisitions  as  should  be  directly  consequent 
upon  the  military  and  naval  measures  for  the  defence  and  support  of 
the  Government,  requiring  them  only  to  act  without  compensation,  and 
to  report  their  transactions  when  duly  called  upon.    The  several  do- 
partments  of  the  Government  at  that  time  contained  so  large  a  number 
of  disloyal  persons  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  provide  safely 
through  official  agents  only,  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  thus  con- 
fided to  citizens  favorably  known  for  their  ability,  loyalty,  and  patriot- 
ism.   The  several  orders  issued  upon  these  occurrences  were  trans- 
mitted by  private  messengerSi  who  pursued  a  circuitous  way  to  the 
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seaboard  cities,  inland  aeross  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and 
the  northern  lakes.  I  believe  that  by  these  and  other  similar  meas- 
ures taken  in  that  crisis,  some  of  which  were  without  any  authority  of 
law,  the  Government  was  saved  from  overthrow.  I  am  not  aware  that 
a  dollar  of  the  public  funds  thus  confided  without  authority  of  law,  to 
imofficiai  x)ersons,  was  either  lost  or  wasted,  although  apprehensions 
of  such  misdirections  occurred  to  me  as  objections  to  these  extraordi- 
nary proceedings,  and  were  necessarily  overruled.  I  recall  these  trans- 
actions now  because  my  attention-  has  been  directed  to  a  resolution 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  thirtieth  of 
last  month,  which  is  in  these  words: 

Resolved^  that  Simon  Cameron,  late  Secretary  of  War,  by  intrusting 
Alexander  Gummings  with  the  control  of  large  sums  of  the  publio 
money,  and  authority  to  purchase  military  supplies  without  restriction, 
without  requiring  from  him  any  guarantee  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  his  duties,  while  the  services  of  competent  public  officers  were  avail- 
able, and  by  involving  the  government  in  a  vast  number  of  contracts 
with  persons  not  legitimately  engaged  in  the  business  pertaining  to  the 
subject  ToaXXev  of  such  contracts,  especially  in  the  purchase  of  arms  for 
future  delivery,  has  adopted  a  policy  highly  injurious  to  the  public  ser- 
?ice,  and  deserves  the  censure  of  the  House. 

Congress  will  see  that  I  should  be  wanting  in  candor  and  in  justice 
if  I  should  leave  the  censure  expressed  in  this  resolution  to  rest  exclu- 
sively or  chiefly  upon  Mr.  Cameron.  The  same  sentiment  is  unani- 
mously entertained  by  the  heads  of  the  departments,  wlio  participated 
in  the  proceedings  which  the  House  of  Representatives  has  censured. 
It  is  due  to  Mr.  Cameron  to  say  that  although  he  fidly  approved  the 
proceedings,*  they  were  not  moved  nor  suggested  by  himself,  and  that 
not  only  the  President,  but  all  the  other  heads  of  departments  were  at 
least  equally  responsible  with  him  for  whatever  error,  wrong  or  fault 
was  committed  in  the  premises.  Abrahxic  Lincolk. 

This  letter  was-  in  strict  conformity  with  the  position  uni- 
formly held  by  the  President  in  regard  to  the  responsibility 
of  members  of  his  cabinet  for  acts  of  the  Administration,  lie 
always  maintained  that  the  proper  duty  of  each  Secretary 
was,  to  direct  the  details  of  every  thing  done  within  his  own 
department,  and  to  tender  such  suggestions,  information,  and 
advice  to  the  President  as  he  might  solicit  at  his  hands.  Bui 
the  duty  and  responsibility  of  deciding  what  line  of  policy 
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should  be  pursued,  or  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  any 
specific  case,  in  his  judgment,  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
President ;  and  he  was  always  willing  and  ready  to  assume  it. 
This  position  has  been  widely  and  sharply  assailed  in  varioas 
quarters  as  contrary  to  the  precedents  of  our  early  history : 
but  we  believe  it  to  be  substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  of  the  Constitution  upon  this  subject 

The  progress  of  our  armies  in  certain  portions  of  the  South- 
ern States  had  warranted  the  suspension,  at  several  porta,  of 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  commerce  by  the  blockade.  On 
the  12th  of  May  the  President  accordingly  issued  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  that  the  blockade  of  the  ports  of  Beaufort,  Port 
Royal,  and  New  Orleans,  should  so  far  cease  from  the  1st  of 
June,  that  commercial  intercourse  from  those  ports,  except  as 
to  contraband  of  war,  might  be  resumed,  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

On  the  1st  of  July  he  issued  another  proclamation,  in  pur- 
nuance  of  the  law  of  June  7th,  designating  the  States  and 
parts  of  States  that  were  then  in  insurrection,  so  that  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  concerning  the  collection  of  taxes  could 
not  be  enforced  within  their  limits,  and  declaring  .that  "  the 
taxes  legally  chargeable  upon  real  estate,  under  the  act  re- 
ferred to,  lying  within  the  States  or  parts  of  States  thus  desig- 
nated, together  with  a  penalty  of  fifty  per  cent  of  said  taxes, 
should  be  a  lien  upon  the  tracts  or  lots  of  the  same,  severally 
charged,  till  paid." 

On  the  20th  of  October,  finding  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
provide  judicial  proceedings  for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  a  part 
of  which  was  in  our  military  possession,  the  President  issued 
an  order  establishing  a  Provisional  Court  in  the  City  of  New 
Orleans,  of  which  Charles  A.  Peabody  was  made  Judge,  with 
authority  to  try  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  in  law,  equity, 
revenue,  and  admiralty,  and  particularly  to  exercbe  all  sach 
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power  axid  jarisdiction  as  belongs  to  the  Circuit  and  District 
Courts  of  the  United  States.  His  proceedings  were  to  be 
conformed,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  course  of  proceedings 
and  practice  usual  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  of 
Louisiana,  and  his  judgment  was  to  be  final  and  conclasiTe. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  l7th  of  July,  having  adopted 
many  measures  of  marked  though  minor  importance,  besides 
those  to  which  we  have  referred,  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  Several  Senators  were  expelled  for  adherence,  direct 
or  indirect,  to  the  rebel  cause ;  measures  were  taken  to  remove 
from  the  several  departments  of  the  Government  emphyii 
more  or  less  openly  in  sympathy  with  secession ;  Hayti  and 
Liberia  were  recognized  as  independent  republics;  a  treaty 
was  negotiated  and  ratified  with  Great  Britain  which  conceded 
the  right,  within  certain  limits,  of  searching  suspected  slavers 
carrying  the  American  flag,  and  the  most  liberal  grants  in 
men  and  money  were  made  to  the  Government  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war.  The  President  had  appointed  military 
Governors  for  several  of  the  Border  Slates,  where  public 
sentiment  was  divided,  enjoining  them  to  protect  the  loyal 
citizens  and  to  regard  them  as  alone  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the 
direction  of  civil  affairs. 

Public  sentiment  throughout  the  loyal  States  sustained  the 
action  of  Congress  and  the  President  as  adapted  to  the  emer- 
gency and  well  calculated  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion. At  the  same  time  it  was  very  evident  that  the  con- 
viction was  rapidly  gaining  ground  that  Slavery  was  the  cause 
of  the  Rebellion ;  that  the  paramount  object  of  the  conspira- 
tors against  the  Union  was  to  obtain  new  guaranties  for  the 
institution ;  and  that  it  was  this  interest  alone  which  gave 
unity  and  vigor  to  the  rebel  cause.  A  very  active  and  influ- 
ential party  at  the  North  had  insisted  from  the  outset  that  the 
most  direct  way  of  crushing  the  Rebellion  was  by  crushing 
Slavery,  and  they  had  urged  upon  the  President  the  adoption 
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of  a  policy  of  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation,  as 
the  only  thing  necessary  to  bring  into  the  ranks  of  the  XJaion 
armies  hundreds  of  thousands  of  enfranchised  slaves,  as  well 
as  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  who 
needed  this  stimulus  of  an  appeal  to  their  moral  sentimeut. 
After  the  adjournment  of  Congress  these  demands  became  still 
more  clamorous  and  importunate.  The  President  was  sum- 
moned to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Confiscation  Bill,  and  to  decree  the  instant  libera- 
tion of  every  slave  belonging  to  a  rebel  master.  These  de- 
mands soon  assumed,  with  the  more  impatient  and  intemper- 
ate portion  of  the  friends  of  the  Administration,  a  tone  of 
complaint  and  condemnation,  and  the  President  was  charged 
with  gross  and  culpable  remissness  in  the  discharge  of  duties 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  Act  of  Congress.  They  were  em- 
bodied with  force  and  effect  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Pres- 
ident by  Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  and  published  in  the  N.  Y. 
Tribune  of  the  1 9th  of  August,  to  which  President  Lincoln 
made  the  following  reply : 

EzBOunvE  Mansion,  WASsnxmoSj  Aug.  22,  1862. 
Hon.  Horace  Greeley: 

Dear  Sib — ^I  have  just  read  yours  of  the  19th  instant,  addressed  to 
myself  through  the  New  York  Tribwne. 

If  there  be  in  it  any  statements  or  assumptions  of  fact  which  I  may 
.  know  to  be  erroneous,  I  do  not  now  and  here  controvert  them. 

If  there  be  any  inferences  which  I  may  believe  to  be  falsely  drawn, 
I  do  not  now  and  here  argue  against  them. 

If  there  be  perceptible  in  it  an  impatient  and  dictatorial  tone,  I  wiuve 
it  in  deference  to  an  old  friend  whose  heart  I  have  always  supposed  to 
be  right. 

As  to  the  policy  I  "seem  to  be  pursuing,"  as  you  say,  I  have  not 
meant  to  leave  any  one  in  doubt.  I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would 
save  it  in  the  shortest  way  under  the  Constitution. 

The  sooner  the  national  authority  can  be  restored  the  nearer  the 
Union  will  be— the  Union  as  It  was. 
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.  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at 
the  same  time  save  slayerj,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  thej  could  at 
the  same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

My  paramount  object  is  to  save  the  Union^  and  not  either  to  save  or  detriroy 
slavery. 

If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it — 
if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it — ^and  if  I 
oould  do  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do 
that 

What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I  believe 
it  helps  to  save  this  Union,  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union. 

I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe  what  I  am  doing  hurts  the 
cause,  and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  believe  doing  more  will  help  the 
cause. 

I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be  errors,  and  I  shall 
adopt  new  views  so  fast  as  they  shall  appear  to  be  true  views. 

I  have  here  stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  views  of  ofBdal  duty, 
and  I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft-expressed  personal  wish  that  all 
men  everywhere  could  be  free. 

Tours, 

A.  Lincoln. 

It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  President's  meaning  after 
this  letter,  or  to  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  policy  by  which  he 
expected  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  over 
the  wible  territory  of  the  United  States.  His  "  paramount 
object,"  in  every  thing  he  did  and  in  every  thing  be  abstained 
from  doing,  was  to  "  save  the  Union."  lie  regarded  all  the 
power  conferred  on  him  by  Congress  in  regard  to  slavery,  as 
having  been  conferred  to  aid  him  in  the  accomplishment  of 
that  object — and  he  was  resolved  to  wield  those  powers  so  as 
best,  according  to  his  own  judgment,  to  aid  in  its  attainment. 
He  forebore,  therefore,  for  a  long  time,  the  issue  of  such  a 
proclamation  as  he  was  authorized  to  make  by  the  sixth  sec- 
tion of  the  Confiscation  act  of  Congress — awaiting  the  devel- 
opments of  public  sentiment  on  the  subject,  and  being  espo- 
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cially  anxious  that  when  it  was  issued  it  shoald  receive  the 
moral  support  of  the  great  bodj  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
country,  without  regard  to  party  distinctions.  He  sought, 
therefore,  with  assiduous  care,  every  opportunity  of  informing 
himself  as  to  the  drift  of  public  sentiment  on  this  subject. 
He  received  and  conversed  freely  with  all  who  came  to  see 
him  and  to  urge  upon  him  the  adoption  of  their  peculiar 
views;  and  on  the  ISth  of  September  gave  formal  audience  to 
a  deputation  from  all  the  religious  denominations  of  the  city 
of  Chicago,  which  had  been  appointed  on  the  7th,  to  wait 
upon  him.  The  Committee  presented  a  memorial  requesting 
him  at  once  to  issue  a  proclamation  of  universal  emancipation, 
and  the  chairman  followed  it  by  some  remarks  in  support  of 
this  request. 

The  President  listened  attentively  to  the  memorial,  and  then 
made  to  those  who  had  presented  it  the  following  reply :' 

The  subject  presented  in  the  memorial  is  one  upon  which  I  have 
thought  much  for  weeks  past,  and  I  may  even  say  for  montlis.  I  am 
approached  with  the  most  opposite  opinions  and  advice,  and  that  by 
religious  men,  who  are  equally  certain  that  they  represent  the  Divine 
'will  I  am  sure  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  dass  is  mistaken  in 
that  belief,  and  perhaps  in  some  respect  both.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
irreverent  for  me  to  say  that  if  it  is  probable  that  God  would  reveal  his 
will  to  others,  on  a  point  so  connected  with  my  duty,  it  might#)e  sup- 
posed he  would  reveal  it  directly  to  me ;  for,  unless  I  am  more  deceived 
in  myself  than  I  often  am,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  know  the  will  of 
Providence  in  this  matter.  And  if  I  can  learn  what  it  is  I  will  do  it  t 
These  are  not,  however,  the  days  of  miracles,  and  I  suppose  it  will  be 
granted  that  I  am  not  to  expect  a  direct  revelation.  I  must  study  the 
plain  physical  facts  of  the  case,  ascertain  what  is  possible,  and  learn 
what  appears  to  be  wise  and  right 

The  subject  is  difficult,  and  good  men  do  not  agree.  For  instance,  the 
other  day,  four  gentlemen  of  standing  and  intelligence  from  New  York 
called  as  a  delegation  on  business  connected  with  the  war ;  but  before 
leaving  two  of  them  earnestly  besought  me  to  proclaim  general  emanci- 
pation, upon  which  the  other  two  at  once  attacked  them.    You  know 
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also  that  the' last  sessioii  of  Congress  had  a  dedded  minority  of  antl- 
slayery  men,  yet  tliey  could  not  unite  on  this  policy.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  tlie  religious  people.  Why,  the  rebel  soldiers  are  praying  with 
a  great  deal  more  earnestness,  I  fear,  than  our  own  troops,  and  expect- 
ing God  to  favor  their  side :  for  one  of  our  soldiers  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  told  Senator  Wilson  a  few  days  since  that  he  met  nothing  so 
discouraging  as  the  evident  sincerity  of  those  he  was  among  in  their 
prayers.    But  we  will  talk  over  the  merits  of  the  case. 

What  good  would  a  proclamation  of  emancipation  fW>m  me  do,  espe- 
cially as  we  are  now  situated?  I  do  not  want  to  issue  a  document  that 
the  whole  world  will  see  must  necessarily  be  inoperative,  like  the  Pope's 
bull  against  the  comet  t  Would  my  word  free  the  slaves,  when  I  cannot 
even  enforce  the  Constitution  in  the  rebel  States  7  Is  there  a  single 
court,  or  magistrate,  or  individual  that  would  be  influenced  b/  it  there  7 
And  what  reason  is  there  to  think  it  would  have  any  greater  effect  upon 
the  slaves  than  the  late  law  of  Congress,  which  I  approved,  and  which 
offers  protection  and  freedom  to  the  slaves  of  rebel  masters  who  come 
within  our  lines  7  Yet  I  cannot  learn  that  that  law  has  caused  a  single 
slave  to  come  over  to  us.  And  suppose  they  could  be  induced  by  a  proc- 
lamation of  freedom  from  me  to  throw  themselves  upon  us,  what  should 
we  do  with  them  7  How  can  we  feed  and  care  for  such  a  multitude  7 
General  Butler  wrote  me  a  few  days  since  that  he  was  issuing  more 
rations  to  the  slaves  who  have  rushed  to  him  than  to  all  the  white 
troops  under  his  command.  They  eat,  and  that  is  all;  though  it  is  true 
General  Butler  is  feeding  the  whites  also  by  the  thousand ;  for  it  nearly 
amounts  to  a  famine  there.  If,  now,  the  pressure  of  the  war  should  call 
off*  our  forces  from  New  Orleans  to  defend  some  other  point,  what  is  to 
prevent  the  masters  from  reducing  the  blacks  to  slavery  again ;  for  I 
am  told  that  whenever  the  rebels  take  any  black  prisoners,  free  or  slave, 
they  immediately  auction  them  off  I  They  did  so  with  those  they  took 
from  a  boat  that  was  aground  in  the  Tennessee  River  a  few  days  ago. 
And  then  I  am  very  ungenerously  attacked  for  it  I  For  instance,  when, 
after  the  late  battles  at  and  near  Bull  Bun,  an  expedition  went  out  from 
Washington  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  bury  the  dead  and  bring  in  the 
wounded,  and  the  rebels  seized  the  blacks  who  went  along  to  help^  and 
sent  them  into  slavery,  Horace  Greeley  said  in  his  paper  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  probably  do  nothing  about  it    What  could  I  do  7 

Now,  then,  tell  me,  if  you  please,  what  possible  result  of  good  would 
follow  the  issuing  of  such  a  proclamation  as  you  desire  7  Understand, 
I  raise  no  objections  against  it  on  legal  or  constitutional  grounds,  for,  as 
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commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  nayy",  in  time  of  war  I  suppose  I 
have  a  right  to  take  any  measure  which  may  best  subdue  the  enemy, 
nor  do  I  urge  objections  of  a  moral  nature,  in  view  of  possible  con- 
sequences of  insurrection  and  .massacre  at  the  South.  I  view  this 
matter  as  a  practical  war  measure,  to  be  decided  on  according  to  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  it  may  offer  to  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion. 

The  Committee  replied  to  these  remarks,  insisting  that  a 
proclamation  of  emancipation  would  secure  at  once  the  sym- 
pathy of  Europe  and  the  civilized  world  ;  and  that  as  slavery 
was  clearly  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  rebellion,  it  was  simply 
just,  and  in  accordance  with  the  word  of  God,  that  it  should 
be  abolished.  To  these  remarks  the  President  responded  as 
follows : 

I  admit  that  slavery  is  at  the  root  of  the  rebellion,  or  at  least  its  sine 
qua  non.  The  ambition  of  politicians  may  have  instigated  them  to  act^ 
but  they  would  have  been  impotent  without  slavery  as  their  instrument. 
I  will  also  concede  that  emancipation  would  help  us  in  Europe,  and  con- 
vince them  that  we  are  incited  by  something  more  than  ambition.  I 
grant,  further,  that  it  would  help  somewhat  at  the  North,  though  not 
so  much,  I  fear,  as  you  and  those  you  represent  imagine.  Still,  some 
additional  strength  would  be  added  in  that  way  to  the  war,  and  then, 
unquestionably,  it  would  weaken  the  rebels  by  drawing  off  their  laborers, 
which  is  of  great  importance ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  we  could  do  much 
with  the  blacks.  If  we  were  to  arm  them,  I  fear  that  in  a  few  weeks 
the  arms  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels ;  and,  indeed,  thus  far,  we 
have  not  had  arms  enough  to  equip  our  white  troops.  I  will  mention 
another  thing,  though  it  meet  only  your  scorn  and  contempt.  There 
are  50,000  bayonets  in  the  Union  army  from  the  Border  Slave  States. 
It  would  be  a  serious  matter  if,  in  consequence  of  a  proclamation  such 
as  you  desire,  they  should  go  over  to  the  rebels.  I  do  not  think  they  all 
would — ^not  so  many,  indeed,  as  a  year  ago,  or  as  six  months  ago — ^not 
so  many  to-day  as  yesterday.  Every  day  increases  their  Union  feeling. 
They  are  also  getting  their  pride  enlisted,  and  want  to  beat  the  rebels. 
Let  me  say  one  thing  more :  I  think  you  should  admit  that  we  already 
have  an  important  principle  to  rally  and  unite  the  people,  in  the  fact 
that  constitutional  government  is  at  stake.  This  is  a  fundamental  idea 
going  down  about  as  deep  as  any  thing. 
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Tlie  Committee  replied  to  this  in  some  brief  remarks,  to 
which  the  President  made  the  following  response  : 

T)o  not  misunderstand  me  because  I  have  mentioned  these  objections. 
Thej  indicate  the  difficulties  that  have  thus  far  prevented  my  action  in 
some  such  way  as  you  desire.  I  have  not  decided  against  a  proclama- 
tion of  liberty  to  the  slaves,  but  hold  the  matter  under  advisement. 
And  I  pan  assure  you  that  the  subject  is  on  my  mind,  by  day  and  ni^iht, 
more  than  any  other.  Whatever  shall  appear  to  be  Gk>d*s  will  I  will  do. 
I  trust  that  in  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  canvassed  your  views  I 
have  not  in  any  respect  injured  your  feelings. 

After  free  deliberation,  and  being  satisfied  that  the  public 
welfare  would  be  promoted  by  such  a  step,  and  that  public 
sentiment  would  sustain  it,  on  the  2 2d  of  September  tho 
President  issued  the  following  preliminary 

PROCLAMATION    OF     EMANCIPATION. 

I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  thereof,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim and  declare  that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  war  will  be  prose* 
cuted  for  the  object  of  practically  restoring  the  constitutional  relation 
betvp-een  the  United  States  and  each  of  the  States,  and  the  people  there- 
of, in  which  States  that  relation  is  or  may  be  suspended  or  disturbed. 

That  it  is  my  purpose,  upon  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  to  again 
recommend  the  adoption  of  a  practical  measure  tendering  pecuniary  aid 
to  the  free  acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  Slave  States  so-called,  the 
people  whereof  may  not  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States, 
and  which  States  may  then  have  voluntarily 'adopted,  or  thereafter  may 
voluntarily  adopt,  immediate  or  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery  within 
their  respective  limits ;  and  that  the  effort  to  colonize  persons  of  African 
descent,  with  their  consent,  upon  this  continent  or  elsewhere,  with  the 
previously  obtained  consent  of  the  governments  existing  there,  will  be 
coDtinued. 

That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
Band  eight  hundred  and  sixty  three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within 
any  State,  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then 
be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward, 
and  forever  free ;  and  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States, 
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inchiding  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and 
maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persona,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to 
repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make 
for  their  actual  freedom. 

That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by 
proclamation,  designate  the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which 
the  people  thereof  respectively  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States  ;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall 
on  that  day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of 
the  qualified  voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  strong  countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  such  State,  and  the  people  thereof  are  not  then  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States. 

That  attention  is  hereby  called  to  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  *'  An 
Act  to  make  an  additional  Article  of  War,"  approved  March  13th,  1 862, 
and  which  act  is  in  the  words  and  figures  following : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Sbitse  qf  Mepreaentativee  of  the  United  States 
ofAmn-ica  in  Uongt-exs  asifemNedy  That  hereafter  the  following  shall  be 
prorauli^ated  as  an  additional  article  of  war  for  the  government  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  obeyed  and  observed  as  such  : 

Artiolb.— All  officers  or  persons  in  the  mOitary  or  naval  service  of 
the  United  States  are  prohibited  from  employing  any  of  the  forces  under 
their  respective  commands  for  the  purpose  of  returning  fugitives  from 
service  or  labor  who  may  have  escaped  from  any  persons  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  is  claimed  to  be  due ;  and  any  officer  who  shall  be  found 
g  lilty  by  a  court-martial  of  violating  this  article  shall  be  dismissed  from 
the  service. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  itfurtfier  enacted^  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and 
after  its  passage. 

Also,  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  Act  to 

S'.ippress  Insurrection,  to  Punish  Treason  and  Rebellion,  to  seize  and 

Confiscate  Property  of  Rebels,  and  for  other  Purposes,"  approved  July 

16,  1862,  and  which  sections  are  in  the  words  and  figures  following  : 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  all  slaves  of  persons  who  shall 
hereafter  be  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  shall  in  any  way  give  aider  comfort  thereto,  escaping  from 
such  persons  and  taking  refuge  within  the  lines  of  the  army ;  and  all 
slaves  captured  from  such  persons,  or  deserted  by  them  and  coming 
under  the  control  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  slaves 
of  such  persons  found  on  [or]  beiuff  within  any  place  occupied  by  rebel 
forces  and  afterward  occupied  by  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
deemed  captives  of  war,  and  shall  be  forever  free  of  their  servitude,  and 
not  again  held  as  slaves. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enactedy  That  no  slave  escaping  into  any  State, 
Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  any  other  State,  shall  be  de- 
livered Qp,  or  in  any  way  impeded  or  hindered  of  his  liberty,  except  for 
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crime,  or  some  offence  agaiDBtthe  laws,  unless  the  person  claiming  said 
fugitive  shall  first  make  oath  that  the  person  to  whom  the  labor  or  eer- 
▼ice  of  such  furtive  is  alleged  to  be  due  is  his  lawful  owner,  and  has  not 
borne  arms  a£;ain8t  the  United  States  in  the  present  rebellion,  nor  in  any 
way  given  aid  and  comfort  thereto :  and  no  person  engaged  in  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  shall,  under  any  pretence  what- 
ever, assume  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  claim  oi  any  ])cr8on  to  tho 
service  or  labor  of  any  other  person^  or  surrender  up  any  such  perMtt  to 
the  claimant,  on  pain  of  being  dismiscied  from  the  service. 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  and  order  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States  to  observe,  obey,  and  en- 
force, within  their  respective  spheres  of  service,  the  act  and  sections 
above  recited. 

And  the  Executive  will  in  due  time  recommend  that  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  shall  have  remained  loyal  thereto  throughout 
the  rebellion,  shall  (upon  the  restoration  of  the  constitutional  relation 
between  the  United  States  and  their  respective  States  and  people,  if 
that  relation  shall  have  been  suspended  or  disturbed)  be  compensated 
for  all  losses  by  acts  of  the  United  States,  including  the  loss  of 
slaves. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  tho 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  twenty-second  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the   year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
[l.  8.]    and  sixty-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
the  eighty-seventh.  Atiraham  Ldtoolbt. 

By  the  President : 

WiLLiAK  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  issuing  of  this  proclamation  created  the  deepest  inter- 
est, not  unmixed  with  anxiety,  in  the  public  roind.«  The  op- 
ponents of  the  Administration  in  the  loyal  States,  as  well  as 
the  sympathizers  with  secession  everywhere,  insisted  that  it 
afforded  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  object  of  the  war  was, 
what  they  had  always  declared  it  to  be,  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  not  the  restoration  of  the  Union ;  and  they  put 
forth  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  arouse  public  sentiment 
against  the  Administration  on  this  ground.  They  were  met, 
however,  by  the  clear  and  explicit  declaration  of  the  document 
itself,  in  which  the  President  "  proclaimed  and  declared"  that 
"  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  war  will  be  prosecuted  for  the 
10 
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object  of  practically  restoring  the  constitutional  relation  be-' 
tween  the  United  States  and  each  of  the  States  and  the  people 
thereof  in  which  that  relation  is  or  may  be  suspended  or 
disturbed."  This  at  once  made  it  evident  that  emancipation, 
as  provided  for  in  the  Proclamation,  as  a  war  measure,  was 
subsidiary  and  subordinate  to  the  paramount  object  of  the 
war — the  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  authority  of  the  Constitution ;  and  in  this  sense  it  was 
favorably  received  by  the  great  body  of  the  loyal  people  of 
the  United  States. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added,  in  this  connection,  that  on  the 
first  of  January,  1863,  the  President  followed  this  measure  by 
issuing  the  following 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  on  the  22d  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  containing,  among  other  things,  the 
following,  to  wit : 

That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any 
States  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and 
forever  free ;  and  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  wiU  recognize  and 
maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  re- 
press such  pidrsons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for 
their  actuaUfreedom. 

That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by 
proclamation,  designate  the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which 
the  people  thereof  respectively  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States ;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall 
on  that  day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of 
the  qualified  voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  strong  countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  e^^- 
dence  that  such  State,  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against 
the  authority  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  aud 
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neoesaary  war  measure  for  suppressmg  said  rebellion,  do,  on  this  first 
day  of  Janaarj,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hnndred  and 
sixty-three,  and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose  so  to  do,  publicly  pro- 
claimed for  the  full  period  of  one  himdred  days,  from  the  day  first 
above  mentioned,  order  and  designate  as  the  States  and  parts  of  States 
wherein  the  people  thereof  respectively  are  this  day  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States,  ^e  following,  to  wit : 

Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (except  the  parishes  of  St  Bernard, 
Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  Ascension, 
Assumption,  Terre  Bonne,  Lafourche,  Ste.  Marie,  St  Martin,  and. 
Orleans,  including  the  city  of  New  Orleans),  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  South  OaroUna,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  (except  the 
forty-eight  counties  designated  as  West  Virginia^  and  also  the  counties 
of  Berkeley,  Accomao,  Northampton,  £)lizabeth  City,  York,  Princess 
Anne,  and  Norfolk,  including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth),  and 
which  excepted  parts  are  for  the  present  left  precisely  as  if  this  proc- 
lamation were  not  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order 
and  dedare  that  aU  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designated  Statea 
and  parts  of  States  are  and  henceforward  shall  be  free ;  and  that  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and 
naval  authorities  thereof^  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of 
said  persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free  to  abstaia 
from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defence ;  and  I  recommend  to 
them  that,  in  all  cases  when  allowed,  they  labor  fidthfuUy  for  reasonable 
wages. 

And  I  farther  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons,  of  suitable 
condition,  will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States 
to  garrison  forts,  positions,  stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  ves- 
sels of  all  sorts  in  said  service. 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  war- 
ranted by  the  Constitution  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  con- 
^derate  judgment  of  mankind,  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  name,  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
r       ,  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of 
■"'the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

By  the  President :  Abbahaji  Lincolh. 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THE    MILITAET  ADMINISTRATION  OF  1862 THS    PRESIDENT  AND 

GENERAL   m'cLBLLAN. 

Thb  repulse  of  the  national  forces  at  the  battle  of  Ball  Rnn 
in  Jalj,  1861,  aroused  the  people  of  the  loyal  States  to  a  sense 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  contest  which  had  been  forced  npon 
them.  It  stimulated  to  intoxication  the  pride  and  ambition  of 
the  rebels,  and  gave  infinite  encouragement  to  their  efforts  to 
raise  fresh  troops,  and  increase  the  military  resources  of  their 
Confederation.  Nor  did  the  reverse  the  national  cause  had  sus- 
tained for  an  instant  damp  the  ardor,  or  check  the  determina- 
tion, of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  loyal  States.  Gen- 
eral McDowell^  the  able  and  accomplished  ofiScer  who  com- 
manded the  army  of  the  United  States  in  that  engagement, 
conducted  the  operations  of  the  day  with  signal  ability ;  and 
his  defeat  was  due,  as  subsequent  disclosures  have  clearly 
shown,  far  more  to  accidents  for  which  others  were  responsible, 
than  to  any  lack  of  skill  in  planning  the  battle,  or  of  courage 
and  generalship  on  the  field.  But  it  was  the  first  considerable 
engagement  of  the  war,  and  its  loss  was  a  serious  and  startling 
disappointment  to  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  people :  it 
was  deemed  necessary,  therefore,  to  place  a  new  commander  at 
the  bead  of  the  army  in  front  of  Washington.  General  McClel- 
lan,  who  had  been  charged,  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  with  opera- 
tions in  the  department  of  the  Ohio,  and  who  had  achieved 
marked  success  in  clearing  Western  Virginia  of  the  rebel 
troops,  was  summoned  to  Washington  on  the  22d  of  July,  and 
on  the  27th  assumed  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
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Althongli  then  in  command  only  of  a  department,  General  Mo- 
C]ellan,with  an  ambition  and  a  presumption  nataral,  perhaps,  to 
his  age  and  the  circnmstances  of  his  advancement,  addressed  his 
attention  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  war  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  favored  the  Government  and  Lieutenant-General 
Scott  with  several  elaborate  and  meritorious  letters  of  advice,  as 
to  the  method  most  proper  to  be  pursued  for  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion.     He  soon,  however,  found  it  necessary  to  attend 
to  the  preparation  of  the  army  under  his  command  for  an  im- 
mediate resumption  of  hostilities.     Fresh  troops  in  great  num- 
hers  speedily  poured  in  from  the  Northern  States,  and  were 
organized  and  disciplined  for  prompt  and  eflective  service. 
The  number  of  troops  in  and  about  the  capital  when  General 
McCIellan  assumed  command,  was  a  little  over  50,000,  and  the 
brigade  organization  of  General  McDowell  formed  the  basis 
for  the  distribution  of  these  new  forces.     By  the  middle  of 
October  this  army  had  been  raised  to  over  150,000  men,  with 
an  artillery  force  of  nearly  600  pieces — all  in  a  state  of  excel- 
lent discipline,  under  skilful  officers,  and  animated  by  a  zealous 
and  impatient  eagerness  to  renew  the  contest  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  and  Secretary  of 'War  had  urged  the  division  of 
the  army  into  corps  d^armie^  for  the  purpose  of  more  effective 
service ;  but  General  McCIellan  had  discouraged  and  thwarted 
their  endeavors  in  this  direction,  mainly  on  the  ground  that 
there  were  not  officers  enough  of  tried  ability  in  the  army  to 
be  intrusted  with  such  high  commands  as  this  division  would 
create. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  a  portion  of  our  forces  which  had 
been  ordered  to  cross  the  Potomac  above  Washington,  in  the 
direction  of  Leesburgh,  were  mot  by  a  heavy  force  of  the 
enemy  at  Ball's  Bluff,  repulsed  with  severe  loss,  and  compelled 
to  return.  The  circumstances  of  this  disaster  excited  a  great 
deal  of  dissatisfisiction  in  the  public  mind,  and  this  was  still 
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further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  rebels  had  obtained, 
and  been  allowed  to  hold,  complete  control  of  the  Potomac 
below  Washington,  so  as  to  establish  a  virtnal  and  effective 
blockade  of  the  capital  from  that  direction.  Special  efforts 
were  repeatedly  made  by  the  President  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  clear  the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  rebel  fotces,  known 
to  be  small  in  number,  which  held  them,  but  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  induce  General  McClellan  to  take  any  steps  to  aid 
in  the  accomplishment  of  this  result.  In  October  he  had 
promised  that  on  a  day  named,  4,000  troops  should  be  ready 
to  proceed  down  the  river  to  co-operate  with  the  Potomac 
flotilla  under  Cap  tarn  Craven ;  but  at  the  time  appointed  the 
troops  did  not  amve,  and  General  McClellan  alleged,  as  h 
reason  for  having  changed  his  mind,  that  his  engineers  had  in- 
formed him  that  so  large  a  body  of  troops  could  not  be  landed. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  replied  that  the  landing  of  the 
troops  was  a  matter  of  which  that  department  assumed  the 
responsibility ;  and  it  was  then  agreed  that  the  troops  should 
be  sent  down  the  next  night.  They  were  not  sent,  however 
either  then  or  at  any  other  time,  for  which  General  McClellan 
assigned  as  a  reason  the  fear  that  such  an  attempt  might  bring 
on  a  general  engagement.  Captain  Craven  upon  this  threw 
up  his  conimand,  and  the  Potomac  remained  closed  to  the 
vessels  and  transports  of  the  United  States  until  it  was  opened 
in  March  of  the  next  year  by  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the 
rebel  forces. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  General  McClellan  was  appointed 
by  the  President  to  succeed  General  Scott  in  the  command 
of  all  the  armies  of  the  Union,  remaining  in  personal  com 
raand  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  His  attention  was  then 
of  necessity  turned  to  the  direction  of  army  movements,  and 
to  the  conduct  of  political  affairs,  so  far  as  they  came  under 
military  control,  in  the  more  distant  sections  of  the  country 
But  no  movement  took  place  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
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The  season  bad  been  nnastudlj  &vorable  for  military  opera- 
tsons — the  troops  were  admirably  organized  and  dbciplined, 
and  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency — in  numbers  they  were 
known  to  be  far  superior  to  those  of  the  rebels  opposed  to 
them,  who  were  nevertheless  permitted  steadily  to  push  their 
approaches  towards  Washington,  while  from  the  highest  offi- 
cer to  the  humblest  private  our  forces  were  all  animated  with  an 
eager  desire  to  be  led  against  the  enemies  of  their  country. 
As  winter  approached  without  any  indications  of  an  intended 
movement  of  our  armies  the  public  impatience  rose  to  the 
highest  point  of  discontent.  The  Administration  was  every- 
where held  responsible  for  these  unaccountable  delays,  and 
was  fieely  charged  by  its  opponents  with  a  design  to  protract 
the  war  for  selfish  political  purposes  of  its  own  :  and  at  the 
fall  election  the  public  dissatisfaction  made  itself  manifest  by 
adverse  votes  in  every  considerable  State  where  elections  were 
held. 

Unable  longer  to  endure  this  state  of  things,  President  Lin- 
coln put  an  end  to  it  on  the  27th  of  January,  1862,  by  issuing 
the  following  order : 

ExBcunvE  Mansion,  WASHiiraTON.  January  27,  1862. 

Ordered,  That  the  twenty-second  daj^  of  February,  jl862,  be  the  daj 
for  a  general  movement  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  against  the  insurgent  forces.  That  especially  the  army  at  and 
about  Fortress  Monroe,  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  the  army  of  Western 
Virgmia,  the  army  near  Munfordsville,  Kentucky,  the  army  and  flotilla 
at  Cairo,  and  a  naval  force  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  be  ready  to  move  on 
that  day. 

That  all  other  forces,  both  land  and  naval,  with  their  respective  com- 
manders, obey  existing  orders  for  the  time,  and  be  ready  to  obey  addi- 
tional orders  when  duly  given. 

That  the  heads  of  departments,  and  especially  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  of  the  Navy,  with  all  their  subordinates,  and  the  Gteneral-in-Chief. 
with  all  other  commanders  and  subordinates  of  land  and  naval  forces, 
will  severally  be  held  to  their  strict  and  full  responsibilities  for  prompt 
execution  of  tb's  order.  Abba  ham  LorcoiiN. 
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This  order,  which  applied  to  all  the  armies  of  the  TJnitecL 
Statesj  was  followed  foar  days  afterwards  by  the  following 
special  order  directed  to  General  McGlellan : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  January  31,  1862. 
Ordered^  That  all  the  disposahle  force  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomae, 
after  providing  safely  for  the  defence  of  Washington,  be  formed  into  an 
expedition  for  the  immediate  object  of  seizing  and  occupying  a  point  up- 
on the  railroad  southwestward  of  what  is  known  as  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, all  details  to  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Oommander-iuChief,  and 
the  expedition  to  move  before  or  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  February 
next.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  object  of  this  order  was  to  engage  the  rebel  army  iu 
front  of  Washing-ton  by  a  flank  attack,  and  by  its  defeat  re- 
lieve the  capital,  put  Richmond  at  our  mercy,  and  break  the 
main  strength  of  the  rebellion  by  destroying  the  principal 
army  arrayed  in  its  support  Instead  of  obeying  it,  general 
McCIellan  remonstrated  against  its  execution,  and  urged  the 
adoption  of  a  different  plan  of  attack,  which  was  to  ntc  ^ 
upon  Richmond  by  way  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  Rappahan- 
nock River,  and  a  land  march  across  the  country  from  Urbana, 
leaving  the  rebel  forces  in  position  at  Manassas  to  be  held  in 
check,  if  they  should  attempt  a  forward  movement,  only  by 
the  troops  in  the  fortifications  around  Washington.  As  the 
result  of  several  conferences  with  the  President,  he  obtained 
permission  to  state  in  writing  his  objections  to  his  plan — the 
President  meantime  sending  him  the  following  letter  of  inquiry : 
BxBCUTivB  Mansion,  Washington,  Februanj  3,  1862. 

Mt  Dear  Sib  :  You  and  I  have  distinct  and  different  plans  for  a 
movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  yours  to  be  done  by  the  Chesa- 
peake, np  the  Rappahannock  to  Urbana,  and  across  land  to  the  ter- 
minus of  the  railroad  on  th*  York  River ;  mine  to  move  directly  to  a 
point  on  the  railroad  southwest  of  Manassas. 

If  you  will  give  satisfactory  answers  to  the  following  questions,  I 
Ehall  pladly  yield  my  plan  to  yours : 

1st,  Does  not  your  plan  involve  a  greatly  larger  expenditure  of  UtM 
and  maneij  than  mine  ? 
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2 A  Wherein  is  a  victory  mort  eeriain  by  your  plan  tlum  mine? 

3d.  Wherein  is  a  victory  nufre  vaiudble  by  your  plan  than  mine  ? 

4tL  In  fact,  would  it  not  be  leas  valuable  in  this :  that  it  would  break 
no  great  line  of  the  enemy^s  communications,  while  mine  would  7 

5th.  In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a  retreat  be  more  difficult  by  your 
plan  than  mine? 

Yours,  truly,  Abraham  LzKOOUr. 

Major-General  MoOlbllak. 

General  McClellan  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  date 
of  February  3d,  a  very  long  letter,  presenting  strongly  the  ad- 
vantage possessed  by  the  rebels  in  holding  a  central  defensive 
position,  from  which  they  could  with  a  small  force  resist  any 
attack  on  either  flank,  concentrating  their  main  strength  upon 
the  other  for  a  decisive  action.  The  uncertainties  of  the 
Aveather,  the  necessity  of  having  !ong  lines  of  communication, 
and  the  probable  indecisiveness  even  of  a  victory,  if  one  should 
be  gained,  were  urged  against  the  President's  plan.  So 
strongly  was  General  McClellan  in  favor  of  his  own  plan  of 
operations,  that  he  said  he  '*  should  prefer  the  move  from  For- 
tress Monroe  as  a  base,  to  an  attack  upon  Manassas."  The 
President  was  by  no  means  convinced  hy  General  McClellan's 
reasoning ;  but  in  consequence  of  his  steady  resistance  and  un- 
willingness to  enter  upon  the  execution  of  any  other  plan,  he  as- 
sented to  a  submission  of  the  matter  to  a  council  of  twelve 
officers  held  late  in  February,  at  head-quarters.  The  result  of 
that  council  was,  a  decision  in  favor  of  moving  by  way  of  the 
lower  Chesapeake  and  the  Rappahannock — seven  of  the  Gen- 
erals present,  viz.,  Fitz-John  Porter,  Franklin,  W.  F.  Smith, 
McCall,  Blenker,  Andrew  Porter,  and  Naglee,  voting  in  favor  of 
it,  as  did  Keyes  also,  with  the  qualification  that  the  army  should 
not  move  until  the  rebels  were  driven  from  the  Potomac,  and 
Generals  McDowell,  Sumner,  Heintzelman,  and  Barnard,  voting 
against  it. 

In  this  decision  the  President  acquiesced,  and  on  the  8th 
of  March,  issued  two  general  war  orders,  the  first  directing 
10* 
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the  Major-General  commanding  the  Army  of  t.iie  Potomac  to 
proceed  fortbwith  to  organize  that  part  of  said  army  destined 
to  enter  upon  active  operations  into  four  army  corps,  to  bo 
commanded,  the  first  by  Greneral  McDowell,  the  second  by- 
General  Sumner,  the  third  by  General  Heintzelman,  and  the 
fomrth  by  General  Keyes.  General  Banks  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  a  fifth  corps.  It  also  appointed  General  Wads- 
worth  Military  Gk)vemor  of  Washington,  and  dire^'-ed  the 
order  to  be  "  executed  with  such  promptness  and  dispatch  as 
not  to  delay  the  commencement  of  the  operations  already 
directed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac/*  • 
The  second  of  these  orders  was  as  follows : 


ExBOunvB  Mavsiov,  Washikgton,  March  8,  1862. 

Orderedf  That  no  change  of  the  base  of  operations  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  shall  be  made  without  leaving  in  and  about  Washington 
such  a  force  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Greneral-in-Chief  and  the  com- 
manders of  army  corps,  shall  leave  said  city  entirely  secure. 

That  no  more  than  two  anny  corps  (about  fifty  thoasand  troops)  of 
said  Army  of  the  Potomac  shall  be  moved  en  route  for  a  new  base  of  opera- 
tions until  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  from  'Washington  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  shall  be  freed  from  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  other 
obstructions,  or  until  the  President  shall  hereafter  give  express  per- 
mission. 

That  any  movement  as  aforesaid,  en  route  for  a  new  base  of  operations, 
which  may  be  ordered  by  the  General-in-Chief,  and  which  may  be  in- 
tended to  move  upon  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  shall  begin  to  move  upon  the 
))ay  as  early  as  the  eighteenth  March  instant,  and  the  General-in-Chief 
shall  be  responsible  that  it  moves  as  early  as  that  day. 

Ordered^  That  the  army  and  navy  co-operate  in  an  immediate  effort 
to  capture  the  enemy's  batteries  upon  the  Potomac  between  Washing- 
ton and  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Abraham  LiNOOLir. 

L.  Thomas,  Adjutant- Cknerai, 

This  order  was  issued  on  the  8th  of  March.  On  the  0th,  in- 
formation was  receired  by  General  MeCIellan^  at  Washington, 
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that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  his  position  in  front  of  that 
city.  He  at  once  crossed  the  Potomac,  ^nd  on  the  same 
night  issued  orders  for  an  immediate  advance  of  the  whole  army 
towards  Manassas, — ^not  with  any  intention,  as  he  has  since 
explained,  of  parsuing  the  rebels,  and  taking  advantage  of  their 
retreat,  but  to  ^'  get  rid  of  superfluous  baggage  and  other  im- 
pediments which  accumulate  so  easily  around  an  army  en- 
camped for  a  long  time  in  one  locality" — ^to  give  the  troop« 
"  some  experience  on  the  march  and  bivouac  preparatory  to 
the  campaign,"  and  to  afford  them  also  a  "  good  interinediate 
step  between  the  quiet  and  comparative  comfort  of  the  camps 
around  Washington  and  the  vigor  of  active  operations."*  These 
objects,  in  General  McClellan*s  opinion,  were  sufficiently  ac- 
complished by  what  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  of  his  staff,  styles 
a  "  promenade  "  of  the  army  to  Manassas,  where  they  learned, 
from  personal  inspection,  that  the  rebels  had  actually  evacu- 
ated that  position ;  and  on  the  15th,  orders  were  issued  for  a 
return  of  the  forces  to  Alexandria. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  the  President  issued  another  order, 
stating  that  "  Major-General  McClellan  having  personally  taken 
the  field  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  until  other- 
wise ordered,  he  is  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  other 
military  departments,  retaining  command  of  the  department  of 
the  Potomac."  Major-General  Haileok  was  assigned  to  the 
eommand  of  the  department  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Moun- 
tain department  was  created  for  Major-General  Fremont.  All 
the  commanders  of  departments  were  also  required  to  report 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  head- 
quarters, then  at  Fairfax  Court-House,  by  which  it  was  decided 
that,  as  the  enemy  had  retreated  behind  the  Rappahannock, 
operations  against  Richmond  could  best  be  conducted  from 
Fortress  Monroe,  provided : 

*  See  Qenenl  McClellan's  Beport,  dated  August  4^  1868. 
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let.  That  the  enemy^s  vessel,  Merrimac,  can  be  neutralized. 

2d.  That  the  means  of  transportation,  sufficient  for  an  unmedurte 
transfer  of  the  force  to  its  new  base,  can  be  ready  at  Washington  and 
Alexandria  to  move  down  the  Potomac ;  and, 

3d.  That  a  naval  auxiliary  force  can  be  had  to  silence,  or  aid  in 
silencing,  the  enemy's  batteries  on  the  York  River. 

4th.  That  the  force  to  be  left  to  cover  Washington  shall  be  such  as  to 
give  an  entire  feeling  of  security  for  its  safety  from  menace. 

Note. — ^That  with  the  forts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac  fully 
garrisoned,  and  those  on  the  left  bank  occupied,  a  covering  force  in  front 
of  the  Virginia  line  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  would  suffice.  (Keyes, 
Heiutzelman,  and  McDowell.) 

A  total  of  forty  thousand  men  for  the  defence  of  the  city  would 
suffice.    (Sumner.) 

Upon  receiving  a  report  of  this  decision,  the  following  com- 
munication was  at  once  addressed  to  the  commanding  general : 

Wab  DBPJLRTiaarr,  March  13,  1862. 
The  President  having  considered  the  plan  of  operations  agreed  upon 
by  yourself  and  the  commanders  of  army  corps,  makes  no  objection  to 
the  same,  but  gives  the  following  directions  aa  to  its  execution : 

1.  Leave  such  force  at  Manassas  Junction  as  shall  make  it  entirely 
certain  that  the  enemy  shall  not  repossess  himself  of  that  position  and 
line  of  communication. 

2.  Leave  Washington  entirely  secure. 

3.  Move  the  remainder  of  the  force  down  the  Potomac,  choosing  a 
new  base  at  Portress  Monroe,  or  anywhere  between  here  and  there, 
or,  at  all  events^  move  awh  remainder  of  the  army  at  oriee  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  by  some  route. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Major-General  GsoBas  B.  MoClellan. 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  from  these  successive  orders,  that 
the  President,  in  common  with  the  whole  country,  had  been 
greatly  pained  by  the  long  delay  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
to  move  against  the  enemy  while  encamped  at  Manassas,  and 
that  this  feeling  was  converted  into  chagrin  and  mortification 
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.  when  the  rebels  were  allowed  to  withdraw  from  that  position 
without  the  slightest  molestation,  and  without  their  design 
being  even  suspected  until  it  had  been  carried  into  complete 
aud  successful  execiitiou.  He  was  impatiently  anxious,  there- 
fore, that  no  more  time  should  be  lost  in  delays.  In  reply  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  Greneral  McClellan,  before  embarking  for 
the  Peninsula,  communicated  his  intention  of  reaching,  without 
loss  of  time,  the  field  of  what  he  believed  would  be  a  decisive 
battle,  which  he  expected  to  fight  between  West  Point  and 
Riohmond.  On  the  31st  of  March,  the  President,  out  of 
deference  to  the  importunities  of  General  Fremont  and  his 
friends,  and  from  a  belief  that  this  oflScer  could  make  good  use 
of  a  lai^er  force  than  he  then  had  at  his  command  in  the 
mountain  department,  ordered  General  Blenker's  division  to 
leave  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  join  him,  a  decision  which 
he  announced  to  General  McClellan  in  the  following  letter : 

Executive  Mansion,  ) 

Washinoton,  March  31,  1863.  f 
Mt  Deab  Snt:  This  morning  I  felt  constrained  to  order  Blenker's 
division  to  Fremont,  and  I  write  this  to  assure  you  that  I  did  so  with 
^cat  pain,  understanding  that  you  would  wish  it  otherwise.  If  you 
could  know  the  full  pressure  of  the  case,  I  am  confident  that  you  would 
justify  it,  even  beyond  a  mere  acknowledgment  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  may  order  what  he  pleases. 

Tours,  very  truly,  A.  Likoolk. 

Major-Qeneral  McClellan. 

General  Banks,  who  had  at  first  been  ordered  by  General 
McClellan  to  occupy  Manassas,  and  thus  cover  Washington, 
was  directed  by  him,  on  the  1st  of  April,  to  throw  the  rebel 
General  Jackson  well  back  from  Winchester,  and  then  move 
on  Staunton  at  a  time  "  nearly  coincident  with  his  own  move 
on  Richmond ;"  though  General  McClellan  expressed  the  fear 
that  General  Banks  "could  not  be  ready  in  time"  for  that 
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movement.  The  four  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  dean 
tined  for  active  operations  by  way  of  the  Peninsnla,  were  or- 
dered to  embark,  and  forwarded  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Fortress 
Monroe.  On  the  1st  of  April,  General  McClellan  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  giving  a  report  of  the  dispositions  he  had 
made  for  the  defence  of  Washington ;  and  on  the  2d,  General 
Wadsworth  submitted  a  statement  of  the  forces  under  his 
command,  which  he  regarded  as  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
service  required  of  them.  The  President  referred  the  matter 
to  Adjutant-General  Thomas  and  General  E.  A.  Hitchcock, 
who  made  a  report  on  the  same  day,  in  which  they  decided 
that  the  force  left  by  General  McClellan  was  not  sufficient  to 
make  Washington  "  entirely  secure,"  as  the  President  had 
required  in  his  order  of  March  13  ;  nor  was  it  as  large  as  the 
council  of  officers  held  at  Fairfax  Court-House  on  the  same 
day  had  adjudged  to  be  necessary.  In  accordance  with  this 
decision,  and  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  capital  safe, 
the  army  corps  of  General  McDowell  was  detached  from 
General  McClellan^s  immediate  command,  and  ordered  .to  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

On  reaching  Fortress  Monroe,  General  McClellan  found 
Commodore  Goldsborough,  who  commanded  on  that  naval 
station,  unwilling  to  send  any  considerable  portion  of  his  force 
up  the  York  River,  as  he  was  employed  in  watching  the  Mer- 
rimac,  which  had  closed  the  James  River  against  us.  He  had, 
therefore,  landed  at  the  Fortress  and  commenced  his  march 
up  the  Peninsula,  having  reached  the  Warwick  River,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Yorktown,  which  had  been  fortified,  and 
was  held  by  a  rebel  force  of  about  11,000  men,  under 
General  Magruder — a  part  of  them,  however,  being  across 
the  river  at  Gloucester.  He  here  halted  to  reconnoitre  the 
position ;  and  on  the  6th,  wrote  to  the  President  that  he  had 
but  86,000  men  fit  for  duty — ^that  the  whole  line  of  the 
Warwick   River  was  strongly  fortified — ^that  it  was  pretty 
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certain  he  was  to  *^  hxve  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  on  hu 

bands,  probahly  not  less  than  100,000  men,  and   probably 

more,^'  and  that  he  should  commence  siege  operations  as  soon 

as  he  could  get  up  his  train.    He  entered,  accordingly,  upon 

this  work,  telegraphing  from  time  to   time  complaints  tliat 

he  was  not  properly  supported  by  the  Government,  and  asking 

for  re-enforcements. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  President  Lincoln  addressed  him  the 

following  letter : 

WAsmNcjTON,  AprQ  9,  1862. 

Mt  Dbar  Sir:  Tour  dispatches,  complaining  that  you  are  not  prop- 
erly sustained,  while  they  do  not  oflfend  me,  do  pain  me  very  much. 

Blenker's  division  was  withdrawn  from  you  before  you  left  here,  and 
you  know  the  pressure  under  which  I  did  it,  and,  as  1  thought,  acqui- 
esced in  it^^jertainly  not  without  reluctance. 

After  you  left,  I  ascertained  that  less  than  twenty  thousand  unorgan- 
ized men,  without  a  single  field  battery,  were  all  you  designed  to  he 
left  for  the  defence  of  Washington  and  Manassas  Junction,  and  part  of 
this  even  was  to  go  to  General  Hooker's  old  position.  General  Banks's 
corps,  once  designed  for  Manassas  Junction,  was  diverted  and  tied  up 
on  the  line  of  Winchester  and  Strasburg,  and  could  not  leave  it  with- 
out again  exposing  the  Upper  Potomac  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Raihx>ad.  This  presented,  or  would  present,  when  McDowell  and  Sum- 
ner should  he  gone,  a  g^eat  temptation  to  the  enemy  to  turn  back  from 
the  Rappahannock  and  sack  Washington.  My  implicit  order  that 
Washington  should,  by  the  judgment  of  all  the  commanders  of  army 
corps,  be  left  entirely  secure,  had  been  neglected.  It  was  precisely 
tills  that  drove  me  to  detain  McDowell. 

I  do  not  forget  that  1  was  satisfied  with  your  arrangement  to  leave 
Banks  at  Manassas  Junction :  but  when  that  arrangement  was  broken 
up,  and  nothing  was  substituted  for  it,  of  course  I  was  constrained  to 
substitute  something  for  it  myself.  And  allow  me  to  ask,  do  you  really 
think  I  should  permit  the  line  from  Richmond,  via  Manassas  Junction, 
to  this  city,  to  be  entirely  open,  except  what  resistance  could  be  pre- 
sented by  less  than  twenty  thousand  unorganized  troops  ?  This  is  a 
question  which  the  country  will  not  allow  me  to  evade. 

There  is  a  curious  mystery  about  the  number  of  troops  now  with  you. 
When  I  telegraphed  you  on  the  sixth,  saying  you  had  over  a  hundred 
thousand  with  you,  I  had  just  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  War  a 
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statement  taken,  as  he  said,  from  your  own  returns,  making  ooo  hun- 
dred and  eight  thousand  then  with  jou  and  en  rotUe  to  you.  You  now 
say  you  will  have  but  eighty •fi7e  thousand  when  all  en  roiUe  to  you 
shall  have  reached  you.  How  can  the  discrepancy  of  twenty-three 
thousand  be  accounted  for  ? 

As  to  General  WooFs  command,  I  understand  it  is  doing  for  you  pre- 
cisely what  a  like  number  of  your  own  would  have  to  do  if  that  coni- 
mand  was  away. 

I  suppose  the  whole  force  which  has  gone  forward  for  you  is  with 
you  by  this  time.  And  if  so,  I  think  it  is  the  precise  time  for  you  to 
strike  a  blow.  By  delay,  the  enemy  will  relatively  gain  upon  you — 
that  is,  he  will  gain  faster  by  fortifications  and  re-enforcements  than  you 
can  by  re-enforcements  alone.  Add  once  more  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  you  that  you  strike  a  blow.  I  am  powerless  to  help  this. 
You  will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember  I  always  insisted  that  going 
down  the  bay  in  search  of  a  field,  instead  of  fighting  at  or  near  Manas- 
sas, was  only  shifting,  and  not  surmounting,  a  difficulty;  that  we 
would  find  the  same  enemy,  and  the  same  or  equal  intrenchments,  at 
either  place.  The  country  will  not  fail  to  note,  is  now  noting,  that  the 
present  hesitation  to  move  upon  an  intrenched  enemy  is  but  the  story 
of  Manassas  repeated. 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  have  never  written  you  or  spoken  to  you 
in  greater  kindness  of  feeling  than  now,  nor  with  a  fuller  purpose  to 
sustain  you,  so  far  as,  in  my  most  anxious  judgment,  I  consistently 
can.    But  you  must  act. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  LiNOOLir. 

Major-General  McClellax. 

In  this  letter  the  PresideDt  only  echoed  the  impatience  and 
eagerness  of  the  whole  country.  The  most  careful  inquiries 
which  General  Wool,  in  command  at  Fortress  Monroe,  had 
been  able  to  make,  satisfied  him  that  Yorktown  was  not  held 
by  any  considerable  force;  and  sabsequent  disclosures  have 
made  it  quite  certain  that  this  force  was.  so  utterly  inadequate 
to  the  defence  of  the  position  that  a  prompt  movement  upon 
it  would  have  caused  its  immediate  suri'ender,  and  enabled  our 
army  to  advance  at  once  upon  Richmond.  General  McClellan 
decided,  however,  to  approach  it  by  a  regular  siege ;  and  it  was 
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BOt  until  this  deagn  had  become  apparent,  that  the  rebel  Gov- 
ernment began  to  re-enlorce  Magruder.*      He  continued  his 

*Th6  following  extract  from  the  oflQcial  report  of  Major-Genoral 
Magruder,  dated  May  3d,  1862,  and  published  by  order  of  the  Onfederate 
Congress,  is  oonclusive  as  to  the  real  strength  of  the  force  which  Gen* 
era!  Mcdellan  had  in  front  of  him  at  Yorktown : 

HEAI>-QUiLBTBBS,  DEPARTMENT  OV  THV  PENINSULA,  ) 

Lbe's  Fabm,  Miiy  8, 1862.  ) 

General  S.  Coopbb,  A.  and  L  6.  C.  S.  A. : 

Genebax  :  Deeming  it  of  vital  importance  to  hold  Yorktown  on  York 
River,  and  Mulberry  Island  on  James  River,  and  to  keep  the  enemy  in 
check  by  an  intervening  line  until  the  autbontics  might  take  such  steps 
as  should  be  deemed  necessary  to  meet  a  serious  advance  of  the  enemy  in 
the  Peninsula,  I  felt  compelled  to  dispose  my  forces  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  accomplish  these  objects  with  the  least  risk  possible  under  the 
circumstances  of  great  hazard  which  sun'ounded  the  little  army  I  com- 
manded. 

I  had  prei>ared  as  my  real  line  of  defence,  positions  in  advance  at 
Harwood^s  and  Young^s  HUls.  Both  flanks  of  this  line  were  defended 
by  boggy  and  difficult  streams  and  swamps.  *  *  In  mv  opinion  this 
advanced  line,  with  its  flank  defences,  might  have  been  held  by  20,000 
troops.  *  *  Finding  my  forces  too  weak  to  attempt  the  d^ence  of  this  line^ 
I  was  compelled  to  prepare  to  receive  the  enemy  on  a  second  line  on  War- 
wick River.  This  line  was  incomplete  in  its  preparations.  Keeping  then 
only  small  bodies  of  troops  at  Harwood^s  and  Youna:'s  Mills,  and  on  Ship 
Point,  I  distributed  my  remaining  forces  along  the  Warwick  line,  embra- 
cing a  front  from  Yorktown  to  Mmor's  farm  of  twelve  miles,  and  from  the 
latter  place  to  Mulberry  Island  Point  one  and  a  half  mUes.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  place  in  Gloucester  Point,  Yorktown,  and  Mulberrv  Island,  fixed 
garrisons  amounting  to  6,000  men,  my  whcieforct  being  11,000,  so  that  it  wUl 
he  seen  that  the  balance  of  the  limsy  embracing  a  length  of  thirteen  mUeSy  vhu 
defended  by  about  5,000  men. 

After  the  reconnoissances  in  great  force  from  Fortress  Monroe  and  New- 
port News,  the  enemy,  on  the  3d  of  April,  advanced  and  took  possession 
of  Harwood's  Mill.  He  advanced  in  two  heavy  columns,  one  alon^  the 
old  York  road,  and  the  other  along  the  Warwick  road,  and  on  the  5th  of 
April  appeared  simultaneously  along  the  whole  part  of  our  line  from 
Minor's  ian|i  to  Yorktown.  I  have  no  accurate  data  upon  which  to  base 
an  exact  statement  of  his  force ;  but  from  various  sources  of  information 
I  was  satisfied  that  I  had  before  me  the  enemy's  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
under  the  command  of  General  McClellan,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
corps  d'armee  of  Banks  and  McDowell  respectively — storming  an  aggregate 
number  certainly  of  not  less  than  100,000,  since  ascertained  to  have  been 
120,000  men. 

On  every  portion  of  ray  lines  he  attacked  us  with  a  furious  cannona- 
ding and  musketry,  which  was  responded  to  with  effect  by  our  batteries 
and  troops  of  the  line.  His  skirmishers  also  were  well  thrown  forward 
on  this  and  the  succeeding  day,  and  enerj^etically  felt  our  whole  line,  but 
were  everywhere  repulsed  by  the  steadiness  of  our  troops.  Thus  vrith 
5,000  me»,  exdusive  of  the  garrisons,  we  stopped  and  held  in  check  over  one 
hundred  th&usand  of  the  enemy.  Every  preparation  was  made  in  anticipa- 
tion of  another  attack  by  the  enemy.    The  men  slept  in  the  trenches  and 
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applications  to  the  Groyernment  for  more  troops,  more  caDnon, 
more  transportation — all  which  were  sent  forward  to  him  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  being  taken  mainly  from  McDowell's 
corps.  On  the  14th  of  April,  General  Franklin,  detached 
from  that  corps,  reported  to  General  McClellan,  near  York- 
town,  but  his  troops  remained  on  board  the  transports.  A 
month  was  spent  in  this  way,  the  President  ui^ng  action  in 
the  most  earnest  manner,  and  the  commanding  general  delay- 
ing from  day  to  day  his  reiterated  promises  to  commence 
operations  immediately.  At  last,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 
of  May,  it  was  discovered  that  the  rebels  had  big^n  busy  for  a 
day  or  two  in  evacuating  Yorktown,  and  that  the  last  of  their 
columns  had  left  that  place,  all  their  supply-trains  having  been 
previously  removed  on  the  day  and  night  preceding.  General 
McClellan,  in  announcing  this  event  to  the  Government,  added 
that  "no  time  would  be  lost"  in  the  pursuit,  and  that  he 
should  "  push  the  enemy  to  the  wall."  General  Stoneman, 
with  a  column  of  cavalry,  was  at  once  sent  forward  to  overtake 
the  retreating  enemy,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing  on  the 
same  day,  and  was  repulsed.  On  the  5th,  the  forces  ordered 
forward  by  General  McClellan  came  up,  and  found  a  very 
strong  rear-guard  of  the  rebels  strongly  fortified,  about  two 
miles  east  of  Williamsburg,  and  prepared  to  dispute  the 
advance  of  the  pursuing  troops.  It  had  been  known  from  the 
beginning  that  a  very  formidable  line  of  forts  had  been  erected 
here,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  equally  well  known  by  the 
commanding  general  that  the  retreating  enemy  would  avail 

nnder  arms,  but.  to  my  utter  surprise^  he  permitted  day  after  day  to  dapn 
without  an  assauU. 

In  a  few  days  the  object  of  hifl  delay  was  apparent  In  every  direction  in 
front  of  our  lines,  throttgh  the  intervening  woods  atid  al<mg  the  open  fidd^ 
earthworks  began  to  appear.  Through  the  energetic  action  of  the  govern- 
ment re-enforcements  began  to  pour  in,  and  each  hour  the  army  of  the  I^n- 
insida  grew  stronger  and  'stronger ,  until  anxiety  passed  from  my  mind  as  to 
the  resuU  of  an  attack  upon  us. 

«       «       «       « 

J.  Bankhead  Magbxtdeb,  Major- OeneraL 
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liimself  of  them  to  delay  tlio  parsnit  General  McClellan, 
however,  had  evidently  anticipated  no  resistance.  He  reniaincd 
at  his  head-quarters,  two  miles  in  the  rear  of  Yorktown,  until 
summoned  by  special  messenger  in  the  afternoon  of  the  5th, 
who  announced  to  him  that  our  troops  had  encountered  the 
enemy  strongly  posted,  that  a  bloody  battle  was  in  progress, 
and  that  his  presence  on  the  field  was  imperatively  required. 
Keplying  to  the  messenger  that  he  had  supposed  our  troops  in 
front  "  could  attend  to  that  little  matter,"  General  McClellan 
left  his  head-quarters  at  about  half-past  two,  p.  m.,  and  reached 
the  field  at  fiv:e.  General  Hooker,  General  Heintzelman,  and 
General  Sumner,  had  been  fighting  under  enormous  difficulties, 
and  with  heavy  losses,  during  all  the  early  part  of  the  day ;  and 
just  as  the  commanding  general  arrived,  General  Kearney 
had  re-enforced  General  Hooker,  and  General  Hancock  had 
executed  a  brilliant  fiank  movement,  which  turned  the 
fortunes  of  the  day,  and  left  our  forces  in  possession  df  the 
field. 

General  McClellan  does  not  seem  to  have  understood  that 
this  affair  was  simply  an  attempt  of  the  rebel  rear-guard  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  main  force,  and  that  when  it  had 
delayed  the  pursuit  it  had  accomplished  its  whole  purpose. 
He  countermanded  an  order  for  the  advance  of  two  divisions, 
and  ordered  them  back  to  Yorktown ;  and  in  a  dispatch  sent 
to  the  War  Department  the  same  night,  he  treats  the  battle 
as  an  engagement  with  the  whole  rebel  army.  "  I  find,"  he 
says,  "  General  Joe  Johnson  in  front  of  me  in  strong  force, 
probably  greater,  a  good  deal,  than  my  own."  He  again 
complains  of  the  inferiority  of  his  command,  says  he  will  do  all 
he  can  "  with  the  force  at  his  disposal,"  and  that  he  should  "  run 
the  risk  of  at  least  holding  them  in  check  here  (at  Williams- 
burg) while  he  resumed  the  original  plan" — which  was  to 
send  Franklin  to  West  Point  by  water.  But  the  direct  pursuit 
of  the  retreating  rebel  army  was  abandoned — owing,  as  the 
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general  said,  to  the  bad  state  of  the  roads,  which  rendered  it 
impracticable.  Some  five  days  were  spent  at  Williams- 
burg, which  enabled  the  rebels,  notwithstanding  the  '*  state  of 
the  roads,"  to  withdraw  their  whole  force  across  the  Chicka- 
liominy,  and  establish  themselves  within  the  fortifications  in 
front  of  Richmond.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  Genersd 
Franklin  landed  at  West  Point,  but  too  late  to  intercept  the 
main  body  of  the  retreating  army :  he  was  met  by  a  strong 
rear-guard,  with  whom  he  had  a  sharp  but  firuitless  en- 
gagement. 

The  York  River  had  been  selected  as  the  base  of  operations, 
in  preference  to  the  James,  because  it "  was  in  a  better  position 
to  effect  a  junction  with  any  troops  that  might  move  from 
Washington  on  the  Fredericksburg  line;"*  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  procure  supplies  for  the  army  by 
that  route.  On  the  9th,  Norfolk  was  evacuated  by  the 
rebels,  all  the  troops  withdrawing  in  safety  to  Richmond; 
and  the  city,  on  the  next  day,  was  occupied  by  General 
Wool.  On  the  11th,  the  formidable  steamer  Merrimac,  which 
had  held  our  whole  naval  force  at  Fortress  Monroe  completely 
in  check,  was  blown  up  by  the  rebels  themselves,  and  our 
vessels  attempted  to  reopen  the  navigation  of  the  James 
River,  but  were  repulsed  by  a  heavy  battery  at  Drury's  bluff, 
eight  miles  below  Richmond.  After  waiting  for  several  days 
for  the  roads  to  improve,  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  put 
in  motion  on  the  road  towards  Richmond,  which  was  about 
forty  miles  from  Williamsburg;  and,  on  the  16th,  head- 
quarters were  established  at  White  House,  at  the  point  where 
the  Richmond  railroad  crosses  the  Pamunkey,  an  affluent 
of  the  York  River — ^the  main  body  of  the  army  lying  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  a  swampy  stream,  be- 
hind which  the  rebel  army  had  intrenched  itself  for  the 
defence  of  Richmond. 

*  Sec  General  McClellan^s  testimony-^Beport  of  Committee  on  Con- 
duct of  tjhe  War,  Vol.  i.,  p.  431, 
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General  McClellan  began  again  to  prepare  for  fighting  the 
*'  decisive  battle"  which  he  had  b^en  predicting  ever  since  the 
rebels-  withdrew  from  Manassas,  but  which  they  had  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  avoiding.  A  good  deal  of  his  attention,  however, 
waa  devoted  to  making  out  a  case  of  neglect  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. On  the  10th  of  May,  when  he  had  advanced  but 
three  miles  beyond  Williamsburg,  he  sent  a  long  dispatch  tc 
the  War  Department,  reiterating  his  conviction  that  the  rebel? 
were  about  to  dispute  his  advance  with  their  whole  force,  and 
asking  for  "  every  man"  the  Government  could  send  him.  If 
not  re-enforced  he  said  he  should  probably  be  ^*  obliged  to  fight 
nearly  double  his  numbers  strongly  intrenched.*'  Ten  daya 
previously  the  official  returns  showed  that  he  had  160,000  men 
under  his  command.  On  the  14th,  he  telegraphed  the  l*resi- 
dent,  reiterating  his  fears  that  he  was  to  be  met  by  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  saying  that  he  could  not  bring  more  than  80,000 
men  into  the  field,  and  again  asking  for  '*  every  man"  that  the 
War  Department  could  send  him.  Even  if  more  troops 
should  not  be  needed  for  military  purposes,  he  thought  a  great 
display  of  imposing  force  in  the  capital  of  the  rebel  govern- 
ment would  have  the  best  moral  efiect.  To  these  repeated  de- 
mands the  President,  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the 
18th  of  May,  made  the  following  reply  : 

Washington,  May  18 — 2  p.  m. 

Genebal  :  Your  dispatch  to  the  President,  asking  re-enforcementft, 
has  been  received  and  carefully  considered. 

The  President  is  not  willing  to  uncover  the  capital  entirely ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  even  if  this  were  prudent,  it  would  require  more  time  to 
effect  a  junction  between  your  army  and  that  of  the  Rappahannock  oy 
the  way  of  the  Potomac  and  York  River,  than  by  a  land  march.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  attack  upon  Richmond  at  the  ear- 
liest moment,  General  McDoweU  has  been  ordered  to  march  upon  that  city 
by  the  shortest  route.  He  is  ordered,  keeping  himself  always  in  posi- 
tion to  save  the  capital  from  all  possible  attack,  so  to  operate  as  to  put 
hia  left  wing  in  communication  with  your  right  wing,  and  you  are  in- 
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rtractod  to  ocM^rate  so  aa  to  establish  this  commuiucafeion  as  soon  as 
possible  by  extending  your  right  wing  to  the  north  of  Richmond. 

It  is  believed  that  this  communication  can  be  safely  established  either 
north  or  south  of  the  Pamunkej'  River. 

In  anj  event,  you  will  be  able  to  prevent  the  main  body  of  the  ene- 
n.y's  forces  from  leaving  Richmond,  and  falling  in  overwhelming  force 
upon  General  McDowell.  He  will  move  with  between  thirty-five  and 
fc.ty  thousand  men. 

A  copy  of  the  instructions  to  General  McDowell  are  with  this.  The 
specific  task  assigned  to  his  command  has  been  to  provide  against  any 
danger  to  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

At  your  earnest  call  for  re-enforcements,  he  is  sent  forward  to  co- 
operate in  the  reduction  of  Richmond,  but  charged,  in  attempting  this, 
not  to  unoover  the  city  of  Washington,  and  you  will  give  no  order,  either 
before  or  after  your  junction,  whidi  can  put  him  out  of  position  to  oorer 
this  city.  Tou  and  he  will  conmiunicate  with  each  other  by  telegraph 
or  ctherwise,  as  frequently  as  may  be  necessary  for  sufScient  co-opera- 
tion. When  General  McDowell  is  in  position  on  your  right,  his  supplies 
must  be  drawn  from  West  Point,  and  you  will  instruct  your  staff  officers 
to  be  prepared  to  supply  him  by  that  route. 

The  President  desires  that  General  McDowell  retain  the  command  of 
the  department  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  of  the  forces  with  which  he 
moves  forward. 

By  order  of  the  President  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

In  reply  to  this,  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  General  McClellan  re- 
peated his  declarations  of  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  rebels, 
and  urged  that  General  McDowell  should  join  him  by  water 
instead  of  by  land,  going  down  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Bay 
to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  then  ascending  the  York  and  Pamun- 
key  Rivers.  He  feared  there  was  "  little  hope  that  he  could 
join  him  overland  in  time  for  the  coming  battle.  Delays,"  he 
says,  "  on  my  part  will  be  dangerous :  I  fear  sickness  and  de- 
moralization. This  region  is  unhealthy  for  Northern  men,  and 
unless  kept  moving,  I  fear  that  our  soldiers  may  become  dis- 
couraged"— a  fear  that  was  partially  justified  by  the  experience 
of  the  whu-le  month  succeeding,  during  which  he  kept  them 
idle.     He  coiBpkined  also  that  McDowell  was  not  put  more 
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completely  under  his  command,  and  declared  that  a  movement 
by  land  wonld  nncover  Washington  quite  as  completely  as  one 
by  water.  He  was  busy  at  that  time  in  bridging  the  Ohicka- 
bominy,  and  gave  no  instructions,  as  required,  for  supplying 
McDowell's  forces  on  their  arrival  at  West  Point. 

To  these  representations,  he  received  from  the  President  the 
following  reply : 

WASBDrOTOH,  May  24, 1862. 

I  left  General  McDowell's  camp  at  dark  last  evening.  Shields's  com- 
mand is  there,  but  it  is  so  worn  that  he  cannot  move  before  Monday 
morning,  the  26th.  We  have  so  thinned  our  line  to  get  troops  for  other 
places  that  it  was  broken  yesterday  at  Front  Royal,  with  a  probable  loss 
to  us  of  one  regiment  in&ntry,  two  companies  cavalry,  putting  General 
Banks  in  some  peril 

The  enemy's  foroeS)  under  General  Anderson,  now  opposing  General 
McDowell's  advance,  have,  as  their  line  of  supply  and  retreat,  the  road 
to  Richmond. 

If,  in  conjunction  with  McDowell's  movement  against  Anderson,  you 
could  send  a  force  from  your  right  to  cut  ofif  the  enemy's  supplies  from 
Richmond,  preserve  the  railroad  bridge  across  the  two  forks  of  the  PamuU' 
key,  and  intercept  the  enemy's  retreat,  you  will  prevent  the  army  now 
opposed  to  you  from  receiving  an  accession  of  numbers  of  nearly  15,000 
men;  and  if  you  succeed  in  saving  the  bridges,  you  will  secure  a  line  of 
railroad  for  supplies  iu  addition  to  the  one  you  now  have.  Can  you  not 
do  this  almost  as  well  as  not,  while  you  are  building  the  Chickahominy 
bridges?  McDowell  and  Shields  both  say  they  can,  and  positively  will 
move  Monday  morning.    I  wish  you  to  move  cautiously  and  safely. 

Tou  iviU  have  command  of  McDowell^  after  Tiejoiru  yaUf  precisely  as  you 
indiccUed  in  your  long  dispatch  tons  of  the  21st, 

A.  Loroouf,  President 

Major-General  G.  B.  MoClellak. 

General  Banks,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  sent  by 
General  McClellan  on  the  1st  of  April,  to  guard  the  approaches 
to  Washington  by  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  which  were 
even  then  menaced  by  Jackson  with  a  considerable  rebel  force. 
A  conviction  of  the  entire  insuflSciency  of  the  forces  loft  for  the 
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protection  of  the  capital,  had  led  to  the  retention  of  McDowell, 
from  whose  command,  howeyer,  upon  General  McCiellan's 
urgent  and  impatient  applications,  General  Franklin's  division 
had  been  detached.  On  the  23d,  as  stated  in  the  above  letter 
from  the  President,  there  were  indications  of  a  purpose  on 
Jackson's  part  to  move  in  force  against  Banks ;  and  this  pur- 
pose was  so  clearly  developed,  and  his  situation  became  so 
critical,  that  the  President  was  compelled  to  re-enforce  him,  a 
movement  which  he  announced  in  the  following  dispatch  to 
General  McClellan  : 

May  24,  1862.— {From  Washington,  4  p.  M.) 

In  consequence  of  Greneral  Banks's  critical  position,  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  suspend  Greneral  McDowell's  movements  to  join  you.  The 
enemy  are  making  a  desperate  push  upon  Harper's  Ferry,  and  we  are 
trying  to  throw  Greneral  Fremont's  force,  and  part  of  Gtoeral  Ko- 
Dowell's,  in  their  rear. 

A.  LmoOLN,  President. 

Major-Gkneral  G.  B.  MoClbll^n. 

Unable  apparently,  or  unwilling  to  concede  any  thing  what- 
ever to  emergencies  existing  elsewhere,  General  McClellan  re- 
monstrated against  the  diversion  of  McDowell,  in  reply  to 
which  he  received,  on  the  26th,  the  following  more  full  expla- 
nation from  the  President : 

Washinoton,  May  25,  1862. 
Your  dispatch  received.  Greneral  Banks  was  at  Strasburg  with 
about  6,000  men,  Shields  having  been  taken  from  him  to  swell  a  column 
for  McDowell  to  aid  you  at  Richmond,  and  the  rest  of  his  force  scattered 
at  various  places.  On  the  23d,  a  rebel  force,  of  7,000  to  10,000,  fell  upon 
one  regiment  and  two  companies  guarding  the  bridge  at  Port  Royal, 
destroying  it  entirely ;  crossed  the  Shenandoah,  and  on  the  24th,  yes- 
terday, pushed  on  to  get  north  of  Banks  on  the  road  to  Winchester. 
General  Banks  ran  a  race  with  them,  beating  them  into  Winchester 
yesterday  evening.  This  morning  a  battle  ensued  between  the  two 
forces,  in  which  General  Banks  was  beaten  bade  into  full  retreat  toward 
Martinsburg,  and  probably  is  broken  up  into  a  total  rout.  Geary,  on 
the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  just  now  reports  that  Jackson  is  now  near 
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Front  BoTal  with  10,000  troops,  foUowing  up  and  supporting,  as  I 
understand,  the  force  now  pursumg  Banks.  Aliso,  that  another  forca  of 
ten  thousand  is  near  Orleans,  following  on  in  the  same  direction* 
Stripped  bare,  as  we  are  here,  I  will  do  all  we  can  to  prerent  them 
crossing  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry  or  above,  McDowell  has  about 
twenty  thousand  of  his  forces  moving  back  to  the  yicinity  of  Port  Bojal, 
and  Fremout,  who  was  at  Franklin,  is  moving  to  Harrisonburg,  both 
these  movements  intended  to  get  in  the  enemj^s  rear. 

One  more  of  McDowell's  brigades  is  ordered  through  here  to  Harper's 
FeiTj ;  the  rest  of  his  forces  remain  for  the  present  at  Fredericksburg. 
We  are  sending  such  regiments  and  dribs  from  here  and  Baltimore  as 
we  can  spare  to  Harper's  Feny,  supplying  their  traces  in  some  sort, 
calling  in  militia  from  the  adjacent  States.  We  also  have  eighteen  can- 
non on  the  road  to  Harper's  Ferry,  of  which  arm  there  is  not  a  single 
one  at  that  point.    This  is  now  our  situation. 

Jf  llcDoweWs  force  was  now  beyond  our  reach,  we  shovld  be  enHrely 
hdpiesa.  Apprehensions  cf  something  like  this,  and  no  unwiUingncsa  to  su*- 
tain  you,  has  always  been  my  reason  far  withholding  Mclhwcfft  forcet 
from  you. 

Please  understand  this,  and  do  the  best  you  can  with  the  forces  yoa 
have. 

A.  LXKCOLN,  Fteaident 

Mijor-Generai  ICgClkllIx. 

Jackson  continued  his  triumphant  march  through  the  Shen- 
andoah valley,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  conld 
prevent  his  crossing  the  Potomac,  and  making  his  appear- 
ance iif  rear  of  Washington.  The  President  promptly 
announced  this  state  of  things  to  General  McClellan  in  the 

foHowing  dispatch :  • 

WAsmHOTON,  May  25,  1862 — 2  p.  if. 
The  enemy  k  moving  nortli  in  sufficient  foree  to  drive  General  Banks 
before  him ;  precisely  in  what  force  we  cannot  tell  He  is  also  threat- 
ening Leesburg  and  Q«ary  on  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  from  both 
north  and  south ;  in  precisely  what  force  we  cannot  tell.  I  think  the 
movement  is  a  general  and  concerted  one.  Such  as  would  not  be  if  he 
was  acting  upon  the  purpose  of  a  very  desperate  defence  of  Richmond. 
I  think  the  time  is  near  when  you  must  either  attack  Richmond  or  give 
up  the  job,  and  come  to  the  defence  of  Washington.  Let  me  hear  from 
you  instantly.  A*  LnrooiiH. 

11 
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To  this  Oeneral  McClellan  replied  that,  independent'y  of  the 
President's  letter,  "  The  time  was  very  near  when  he  should 
attack  Richmond."  He  knew  nothing  of  Banks's  position  and 
force,  bat  thought  Jackson's  movement  was  designed  to  pr^ 
vent  re-enforcements  being  sent  to  him. 

On  the  26th,  the  President  announced  to  General  Mcdellan 
the  safety  of  Banks  at  William  sport,  and  then  turned  his  at- 
tention, with  renewed  anxiety,  to  the  movement  against  Rich- 
mond, urging  General  McClellan,  if  possible,  to  cut  the  railroad 
between  that  city  and  the  Rappahannock,  over  which  the 
enemy  obtained  their  supplies.  The  general,  on  the  evening  of 
the  26th,  informed  him  that  he  was  **  quietly  closing  in  upon  the 
enemy  preparatory  to  the  last  struggle" — that  he  felt  forced  to 
take  every  possible  precaution  against  disaster,  and  that  his 
"  arrangements  for  the  morrow  were  very  important,  and  if 
successful  would  leave  him  free  to  strike  on  the  return  of  the 
force  attacked."  The  movement  here  referred  to  was  one 
against  a  portion  of  the  rebel  forces  at  Hanover  Court-House, 
which  threatened  McDowell,  and  was  in  position  to  re-enforce 
Jackson.  The  expedition  was  under  command  of  General  Fitz- 
John  Porter,  and  proved  a  success.  General  McClellan  on  the 
28th  announced  it  to  the  Government  as  a  "  complete  rout" 
of  the  rebels,  and  as  entitling  Porter  to  the  highest  honors. 
In  the  same  dispatch  he  said  he  would  do  his  best  to  cut  off 
Jackson  from  returning  to  Richmond,  but  doubted  if  he  conld« 
The  great  battle  was  about  to  be  fought  before  Richmond,  and  he 
adds :  **  It  is  the  policy  and  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  send 
me  by  water  all  the  well-drilled- troops  available.  All  unavailable 
troops  should  be  collected  Aere."  Porter,  he  said,  had  cut  all 
the  railroads  but  the  one  from  Richmond  to  Fredericksburg, 
which  was  the  one  concerning  which  the  President  had  evinced 
the  most  anxiety.  Another  expedition  was  sent  to  the  South 
Anna  River  and  Ashland,  which  destroyed  some  bridges  with- 
out opposition.     This  was  announced  to  the  Government  by 
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6«iieral  McClellan  as  another  ''  complete  victoiy*'  achieved  by 
the  heroism  of  Porter, — ^accompaDied  by  the  statement  that 
the  enemy  were  even  in  greater  force  than  he  had  supposed. 
**I  will  do,"  said  the  dispatch,  ^^al!  that  quick  movements  can 
accomplish,  and  yon  must  send  me  all  the  troops  yon  can,  and 
leare  to  me  fall  latitude  as  to  choice  of  commanders.*'  In 
reply,  the  President  sent  him  the  following : 

Washikoton,  May  28,  1862. 

I  am  very  glad  of  General  F.  J.  Port«r*B  victory ;  still,  if  it  was  a  total 
nmt  of  the  enemy,  I  am  puzzled  to  know  why  the  Richmond  and  Fred- 
eridcsbnrg  Railroad  was  not  seized  again,  as  you  say  you  have  all  the 
railroads  but  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg.  I  am  puzzled  to  see 
how,  lacking  that,  you  con  have  any,  except  the  scrap  from  Richmond  to 
West  Point.  The  scrap  of  the  Virginia  Central,  from  Richmond  to  Han- 
over Junction,  without  more,  is  simply  nothing.  That  the  whole  of  the 
enemy  is  concentrating  on  Richmond,  I  think,  cannot  be  certainly  known 
to  you  or  me.  Saxton,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  informs  us  that  large  forces, 
supposed  to  be  Jackson's  and  Ewell's,  forced  his  advance  from  Charles- 
town  to-day.  General  King  telegraphs  us  from  Fredericksburg  that  con- 
trabands give  certain  information  that  fifteen  thousand  left  Hanover 
Junction  Monday  morning  to  re-enforce  Jackson.  .  I  am  painfully  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  struggle  before  you,  and  shall  aid  you 
all  I  can  consistently  with  my  view  of  the  due  regard  to  all  points. 

A.Lmooijr. 

Major-General  MoClbllak. 

To  a  dispatch  reporting  the  destruction  of  the  South  Anna 
Railroad  bridge,  the  President  replied  thas : 

"Washington,  May  29,  1862. 

Your  dispatches  as  to  the  South  Anna  and  Ashland  being  seized  by 

oar  forces  this  morning  is  received.      Understanding  these  points  to  be 

on  the  lUchmond  and  Fredericksburg  Railroad,  I  heartily  congratulate 

the  country,  and  thank  General  McClellan  and  his  army  for  their  seizure. 

A.  LmooLN. 

On  the  SOth,  General  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the  Secret<ary 
ef  War,  complaining  that  the  €k>vemment  did  not  seem  to  ap- 
preciate the  magnitnde  of  Porter's  victory,  and  saying  that  his 
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army  was  now  well  in  hand,  and  that  '^  another  day  will  make 
the  probable  field  of  battle  passable  for  artillery." 

On  the  26th  of  May,  General  Keyes  with  the  Fourth  Coips 
had  been  ordered  across  the  Chickahominy,  and  was  followed 
by  the  Third,  under  General  HeintKelroan— one  Division  of  the 
Fourth, -under  General  Casey,  being  pushed  forward  within 
seven  miles  of  Richmoud,  to  Seven  Pines,  which  he  was 
ordered  to  hold  at  all  hazards.  On  the  28th,  General  Keyes 
was  ordered  to  advance  Casey's  Division  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
to  Fair  Oaks.  General  Keyes  obeyed  the  order,  but  made 
strong  representations  to  head-quarters  of  the  extreme  dai^r 
of  pushing  these  troops  so  far  in  advance  without  adequate 
support,  and  requested  that  General  Heintzelman  might  be 
brought  within  supporting  distance,  and  that  a  stronger  force 
might  be  crossed  over  the  Chickahominy  to  be  in  readiness  for 
the  general  engagement  which  these  advances  would  be  very 
likely  to  bring  on.  These  requests  were  neglected,  and  General 
Keyes  was  regarded  and  treated  as  an  alarmist.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  30th  he  made  a  personal  examination  of  his  front, 
and  reported  that  he  was  menaced  by  an  overwhelming  force 
of  the  enemy  in  front  and  on  both  flanks,  and  he  again  urged 
the  necessity  for  snpport,  to  which  he  received  a  very  abrupt 
reply  that  no  more  troops  would  be  crossed  over,  and  that  the 
Third  Corps  would  not  be  advanced  unless  he  was  attacked. 
At  about  noon  the  next  day  he  was  attacked  on  both  flanks 
and  in  front,  General  Casey's  Division  driven  back  with  heavy 
loss,  and  in  spite  of  a  stubborn  and  gallant  resistance  on  the 
part  of  his  corps,  General  Keyes  was  compelled  to  fall  back  with 
severe  losses,  some  two  miles,  when  the  enemy  was  checked, 
and  night  put  an  end  to  the  engi^ement.  On  hearing  the 
firing  at  head-quarters,  some  four  miles  distant,  General 
McClellan  ordered  General  Sumner  to  hold  his  command  in 
readiness  to  move.  General  Sumner  not  only  did  so,  but 
moved  them  at  once  to  the  bri^^e,  and  on  receiving  aathoritj 
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evossed  over,  and,  by  the  greatest  exertions  over  maddy  roads, 
reached  the  field  of  battle  in  time  to  aid  in  checking  the  rebel 
advance  for  the  night.  Early  the  next  morning  the  enemy 
renewed  the  attack  with  great  vigor,  bat  the  arrival  of  General 
Samner,  and  the  advance  of  General  Heiatzeiman^s  Corps, 
enabled  oar  forces,  though  still  greatly  inferior,  not  only  to  re- 
pel the  assaalt,  bot  to  inflict  npon  the  enemy  a  signal  defeat. 
They  were  driven  back  in  the  utmost  confusion  and  with  ter- 
rible losses  upon  Richmond,  where  their  arrival  created  the 
utmost  consternation,  as  it  was  taken  for  granted  they  woald 
be  immediately  followed  by  our  whole  army. 
■  General  McOlellan,  who  had  remained  with  the  main  body 
of  the  army  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy  daring  the 
whole  of  the  engagements  of  both  days,  crossed  the  river  after 
the  battle  was  over,  and  visited  the  field.  ^'  The  state  of  the 
roads,"  he  says,  '^  and  the  impossibility  of  manoBUvring  artil- 
lery, prevented  pursuit"  He  retamed  to  head-qaarters  in  the 
afternoon.  On  the  next  day,  June  2d,  General  Heintzelman 
Bent  forward  a  strong  reconnoitering  party  under  General 
Hooker,  which  went  within  four  miles  of  Richmond  without 
finding  any  enemy.  Upon  being  informed  of  this  fact,  General 
McClellan  ordered  the  force  to  fall  back  to  its  old  position, 
assigning  the  bad  state  of  the  roads  as  the  reason  for  not  at- 
tempting either  to  march  npon  Richmond  or  even  to  hold  the 
ground  already  gained.  In  a  dispatch  to  Washington  on  the 
2d,  he  states  that  he  ^  only  waits  for  the  river  to  fall  to  cross 
with  the  rest  of  the  army  and  maJse  a  fferural  attack.  The 
morale  of  my  troops,"  he  adds,  "  is  now  such  that  I  can  venture 
moch.  I  do  not  fear  for  odds  against  me."  It  seems  to  have 
been  his  intention  then,  to  concentrate  his  forces  for  an  im- 
mediate advance  upon  the  rebel  capital,  though  in  his  report, 
written  more  than  a  year  afterwards,  he  says  the  idea  of  uniting 
the  two  wings  of  the  army  at  that  time  for  a  vigorous  move 
npon  Richmond  was  ^'  simply  absord,  and  was  probably  never 
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seriously  entertained  by  any  one  connected  with  the  Amy  of 
the  Potomac."  * 

The  Government  at  once  took  measures  to  strengthen  the 
array  by  all  the  means  available.  An  order  was  issued,  placing 
at  his  command  all  the  disposable  forces  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  another  ordering  McDowell  to  send  McCall's  division 
to  him  by  water  from  Fredericksburg.  McDowell  or  Fre- 
mont was  expected  to  fight  Jackson  at  Front  Royal,  after 
which,  part  of  their  troops  would  become  available  for 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  On  the  4th,  General  McClellan 
telegraphed  that  it  was  raining,  that  the  river  was  still  hi^, 
that  he  had  "to  be  very  cautions,"  that  he  expected  an- 
other severe  battle,  and  hoped,  after  our  heavy  losses,  he 
*' should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  alarmist^*  On  the  5th, 
the  Secretary  of  War  sent  him  word  that  troops  had  been 
embarked  for  him  at  Baltimore,  to  which  he  replied  on  the 
7th,  ^^  I  shall  be  in  perfect  readiness  to  move  forward  and  take 
Richmond  the  moment  McCall  reaches  here,  and  the  ground 
will  admit  the  passage  of  artillery. ^^  On  the  10th,  General 
McCall's  forces  began  to  arrive  at  White  House,  and  on  the 
same  day  General  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the  Department 
that  a  rumor  had  reached  him  that  the  rebels  had  been  re-en- 
forced by  Beauregard, — ^that  he  thought  a  portion  of  Halleck's 
army  from  Tennessee  should  be  sent  to  strengthen  him,  but 
that  he  should  "  attack  with  what  force  he  had,  as  soon  as 
the  weather  and  ground  will  permit — but  there  will  be  a  delay," 
he  added,  '*  the  extent  of  which  no  one  can  foresee,  for  the 
season  is  altogether  abnormal."  The  Secretary  of  War  re- 
plied that  Halleck  would  be  urged  to  comply  with  his  request 
if  he  could  safely  do  so— that  neither  Beauregard  nor  his  army 
was  in  Richmond,  that  McDowell's  force  would  join  him  aa 
soon  as  possible,  that  Fremont  had  had  an  engagement^  not 

•  See  Gen.  McdeUan'e  Report,  Angnst  4, 1888. 
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wholly  saccessfol,  with  Jackson,  and  closing  with  this  strong 
and  cordial  assurance  of  confidence  and  support : 

Be  assured,  General,  that  there  never  has  been  a  moment  whan  mj 
desire  has  been  otherwise  than  to  aid  70a  with  my  whole  heart,  mind, 
and  strength,  smce  the  hour  we  first  met ;  and  whatever  others  may  say 
for  their  own  purposes,  you  have  never  bad,  and  never  can  have,  any 
one  more  truly  your  friend,  or  more  anxious  to  support  you,  or  mora 
joyful  than  I  shall  be  at  the  sucoess  which  I  have  no  doubt  wiU  soon  ba 
achieved  by  your  arms. 

On  the  14tfa,  General  McClellan  wrote  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  the  weather  was  favorable,  and  that  two  days  more 
wonld  make  the  ground  practicable.  He  still  urges  the  pro- 
priety of  sending  hirn  more  troops,  but  finds  a  new  subject 
of  complaint  in  a  telegram  be  had  received  from  McDoweU. 
The  latter,  on  the  8th,  had  received  the  following  orders : 

The  Secretary  of  War  directs  that,  having  first  provided  adequately 
for  the  defence  of  the  city  of  Washington  and  for  holding  the  position 
at  Fredericksburg,  you  operate  with  the  residue  of  your  foroe  as 
speedily  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  Richmond  to  co-operate  with 
Major-Greneral  McClellan  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  heretofora 
given  you.  McCalVs  Division^  which  has  been  by  previous  order  di- 
rected towards  Richmond  by  water,  wSU  still  form  a  poirt  of  the  Army  of 
ihe  Eappahannoeky  and  will  eome  under  your  ordera  ufhen  you  are  m 
a  position  to  eo-opercUe  ufith  General  McCleUan, 

General  McDowell  had  telegraphed  McClellan  as  follows  on 
the  10th  of  June : 

For  the  third  time  I  am  ordered  to  joui  you,  and  hope  this  time  to 
get  through.  In  view  of  the  remarks  made  with  reference  to  my  leav- 
ing you,  and  not  joining  you  before,  by  your  friends,  and  of  something 
I  have  heard  as  coming  from  you  ou  that  subject,  I  wish  to  say  I  go 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  hope  to  arrive  with  my  main  body 
in  time  to  be  of  servioa  McCall  goes  in  advance  by  water.  I  will  be 
with  you  in  ten  days  with  the  remainder  by  Fredericksbnig. 

And  again,  June  12th : 
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The  delaj  of  Kajor-General  Banks  to  reSeve  the  Biyision  of  my 
oommond  in  the  valley  beyond  the  time  I  had  calculated  on,  will  prevens 
my  joining  you  with  the  remainder  of  the  troops  I  am  to  take  below  at 
as  early  a  day  as  I  named.  My  Third  Bivision  (McCall's)  is  now  (n 
tiie  way.  Please  dome  the  favor  to  so  place  U  ihat  itvnay  be  in  apoaiim. 
to  join  the  others  as  they  come  downjrom  FVedericksbtirg. 

These  telegrams,  it  will  be  seen^  are  in  accordance  witK  the 
orders  to  McDowell  of  the  8th,  which  directed  that  McCaU's 
Division  should  coutinne  to  form  part  of  the  Army  of  the 
Rappahannock,  and  required  that  McDowell  should  operate  in 
the  direction  of  Richmond,  to  co-operate  with  McClellan  in 
accordance  with  instructions  heretofore  given  kirn. 

These  instructions  are  those  of  the  l7th  and  18th  of  May, 
concerning  which  McClellan  sent  the  President  his  long  tele- 
gram of  the  21st,  in  which  he  says: 

This  fact  (MoDowell^s  forces  coming  within  his  Department),  my 
superior  rank,  and  the  express  language  of  the  sixty-second  article  of 
war,  will  place  his  command  under  my  orders,  unless  it  is  otherwise 
specially  directed  by  your  Excellency,  and  I  consider  that  he  will  be 
under  my  command,  except  that  I  am  not  to  detach  any  portion  of  his 
forces,  or  give  any  orders  whi<di  jcan  put  him  out  of  position  to  cover 
Washington. 

To  this  the  President  answered : 

You  win  have  command  of  McDowell  after  he  joins  you,  precisely 
as  you  indicated  in  your  long  dispatch  to  us  of  the  21st. 

In  regard  to  this,  McClellan,  in  his  report  (August  4th, 
1863),  says: 

This  information,  that  McDowett^s  Corps  would  march  from  Freder- 
icksburg on  the  following  Monday — the  26th — and  that  he  would  be 
under  my  command  as  indicated  in  my  telegram  of  the  21st,  was 
cheermg  news,  and  I  now  felt  confident  that  we  would  on  his  arriyal 
Im  suiBdently  strong  to  overpower  the  large  army  confronting  ns. 

Yet  in  the  simple  request  of  McDowell,  as  to  the  posting 
of  his  Third  (McCalFs)  Division — ^made  to  carry  out  the 
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plan — ^the  news  of  which,  McClellan  says,  was  so  cheeiiDgi 
and  inspired  him  with  such  coDfidence,  McClellan  sees  nothing 
but  personal  ambition  on  McDowell*  a  part,  and  protests  againat 
that  "  spirit "  in  the  following  terms : 

That  request  does  not  breathe  the  proper  spirit.  Whaterer  troops 
oome  to  me  must  be  disposed  of  so  as  to  do  the  most  good.  I  do  not 
feel  that,  in  such  circumstances  as  those  in  whidi  I  am  now  placed, 
General  McDowell  should  wish  the  general  interests  to  be  sacriftned  for 
the  pm>po8e  of  increasing  his  command. 

If  I  cannot  fuUy  control  aU  Tiis  troops^  I  want  none  of  ihem^  bid  vwdi 
prefer  to  fight  the  hatOe  wUh  what  I  havCy  and  let  others  be  reaponsible  for 
the  results. 

The  department  lines  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  me ;  but 
General  McD.,  and  all  other  troops  sent  to  me,  should  be  placed  eoffiF' 
pktdy  at  my  disposal,  to  do  with  them  as  I  think  best  In  no  other 
way  can  they  be  of  assistance  to  me.  I  therefore  request  that  I  maj 
have  entire  and  full  control.  The  stake  at  issue  is  too  great  to  allow 
personal  considerations  to  be  entertained:  you  know  that  I  have  none 

It  had  been  suggested,  in  some  of  the  journals  of  the  day, 
that  General  McDowell  .might  possibly  advance  upon  Rich- 
mond from  the  north,  without  waiting  for  McClellan:  it  is 
scarcely  possible,  however,  that  any  suspicion  of  such  a  pur- 
pose could  have  had  any  thing  to  do  with  General  McOlellan'a 
reiterated  and  emphatic  desire  that  McDowell  should  join  him 
by  water,  so  as  to  be  in  his  rear,  and  not  by  land,  which 
wonld  bring  him  on  his  front, — with  his  peremptory  demand 
that  all  McDowells  troops  should  be  '^  completely  at  his  dis- 
posal," with  his  indignant  protest  against  McDowell's  personal 
ambition,  or  with  his  conviction  of  the  propriety  and  neces- 
sity of  disavowing  all  personal  considerations  for  himself. 
Bat  it  is  certainly  a  little  singular  that  a  commander,  intrusted 
with  an  enterprise  of  such  transcendent  importance  to  his 
army  and  country,  who  had  .  been  so  urgently  calling  for  re- 
enforcements  as  absolutely  indispensable  to  success,  should 
have  preferred  not  to  receive  them,  but  to  fight  the  battle 
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with  what  he  had,  rather  than  have  the  cooperation  of 
McDowell  under  the  two  conditions  fixed  by  the  President,  (l), 
that  he  shoald  not  deprive  him  of  his  troops,  or,  (2),  post  them 
so  as  to  prevent  their  being  kept  interposed  between  the 
enemy  and  Washington.  Even  if  he  could  leave  "  others  to 
be  responsible  for  the  results,"  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he 
could  reconcile  the  possibility  of  adverse  results  with  his  pro- 
fessedly paramount  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  he  telegraphed  the  President  that 
troops  to  the  number  probably  of  10,000  had  left  Richmond 
to  re-enforce  Jackson  ;  that  his  defensive  works  on  the  Chick- 
ahoininy,  made  necessary  by  his  *'  inferiority  of  numbers," 
would  be  completed  the  next  day  ;  and  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  learn  the  "  disposition,  as  to  numbers  and  position,  of  the 
troops  not  under  his  command,  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere," 
as  also  to  lay  before  his  Excellency,  "  by  letter  or  telegraph, 
his  views  as  to  the  present  state  of  military  affairs  throughout 
the  whole  country^     To  this  he  received  the  following  reply: 

Washington,  June  21, 1862 — 6  p.  m. 

Your  dispatch  of  yesterday,  two  p.  M.,  was  received  this  morning. 
If  it  would  not  divert  too  much  of  your  time  and  attenticm  from  the 
army  under  your  immediate  command,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  your 
views  as  to  the  present  state  of  military  affairs  throughout  the  whole 
country,  as  you  say  you  would  be  glad  to  give  them.  I  would  rather  it 
should  be  by  letter  than  by  telegraph,  because  of  the  better  chance  of 
secrecy.  As  to  the  numbers  and  positions  of  the  troops  not  under  your 
command,  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere,  even  if  I  oould  do  it  with  aceu* 
racy,  which  I  cannot,  \  w .  uld  rather  not  transmit  either  by  telegraph 
or  letter,  because  of  the  chances  of  its  reaching  the  enemy.  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  talk  with  you,  but  you  cannot  leave  your  camp,  and  I 
cannot  well  leave  here.  A.  Lincoln,  President, 

Major-General  Geobge  B.  McOlellan. 

The  President  also  stated  that  the  news  of  Jackson's  having 
been  re-enforced  from  Richmond  was  conlinuud  by  Qen,  King 
at  Fredericksburg,  and  added,  '^  If  this  is  true,  it  is  as  good 
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as  a  re-enforcement  to  you  of  an  eqnal  force."  In  acknowl- 
edging the  first  dispatch,  Gen.  McClellan  said,  he  **  perceived 
that  it  woal4  be  better  to  defer  the  communication  he  desired 
to  make"  on  the  condition  of  the  country  at  krge ;  he  soon, 
indeed,  had  occasion  to  give  all  his  attention  to  the  army 
under  his  command. 

Grea  McClellan  had  been,  for  nearly  a  month,  declaring  his 
intention  to  advance  upon  Richmond  immediately.  At  times 
ss  has  been  seen  from  his  dispatches,  the  movement  was  fixed 
for  specific  days,  though  in  every  instance  something  occarredt 
when  the  decisive  moment  arrived,  to  cause  a  further  post- 
ponement. On  the  18th,  again  announcing  his  intention  to 
advance,  he  said  that  a  '*  general  engagement  might  take 
phice  at  any  houvj  as  an  advance  by  us  involves  a  battle  more 
or  less  decisive."  But  in  the  same  dispatch  he  said,  ^  After 
to-morrow  we  shall  fight  the  rebel  army  as  soon  as  Providence 
will  permit.''  But  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other,  in  spite  of 
his  good  intentions,  and  the  apparent  permission  of  Provi- 
dence, G^n.  McClellan  made  no  movement  in  advance,  but 
waited  until  he  was  attacked.  He  had  placed  his  army  astride 
the  Chickahominy — ^the  left  wing  being  much  the  su  ngest 
and  most  compact,  the  right  being  comparatively  weak  &  ''d 
very  extended.  He  had  expended,  however,  a  great  deal  ot 
kbor  in  bridging  the  stream,  so  that  either  wing  could  have 
been  thrown  across  with  great  ease  and  celerity.  Up  to  the 
24th  of  June,  Gen.  McClellan  believed  Jackson  to  be  in  strong 
force  at  Gordonsville,  where  he  was  receiving  re-enforcements 
from  Richmond  with  a  view  to  operations  in  that  quarter. 
But  on  that  day  he  was  told  by  a  deserter  that  Jackson  was 
planning  a  movement  to  attack  his  right  and  rear  on  the  28th, 
and  this  information  was  confirmed  by  advices  from  the  War 
Department  on  the  26th.  On  that  day,  being  convinced  that 
he  is  to  be  attacked,  and  will  therefore  be  compelled  to  fight, 
he  writes  to  the  Departnaent  \o  tjirow  upon  others  the  jro- 
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fipoiisibilitj  of  an  anticipated  defeat.  He  declares  the  rebel 
force  to  be  some  200,000,  regrets  his  "  great  inferiority  of 
numbers,"  but  protests  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  it,  as  he 
has  repeatedly  and  constantly  called  for  re-enforcementa,  and 
declares  that  if  the  result  of  the  action  is  a  disaster,  the 
'*  responsibility  cannot  be  thrown  on  his  shoulders,  but  must 
rest  where  it  belongs."  He  closes  by  announcing  that  a  re- 
connoissance  which  he  had  ordered  had  proved  successful,  that 
he  should  probably  be  attacked  the  next  day,  and  that  he 
felt  "  that  there  was  no  use  in  again  asking  for  re-enforcements." 
To  this  the  President  replied  as  follows  : 

Washinqtok,  Jwne  26,  1862. 
Tour  three  dispatches  of  yesterday  in  relation,  ending  with  the  state- 
ment that  you  completely  suooeeded  in  making  your  point,  are  Tery 
gratifying.  The  later  one,  suggesting  the  probability  of  your  being 
oyerwhelmed  by  200,000  men,  and  talking  of  to  whom  the  responsi- 
bility will  belong,  pains  me  very  much.  I  give  you  all  I  can,  and  act  on 
the  presumption  that  you  will  do  the  best  you  can  with  what  you  have ; 
while  you  continue,  ungenerously  I  think,  to  assume  that  I  could  give 
you  more  if  I  would.  I  have  omitted — ^I  shall  omit — ^no  opportunity 
to  send  you  re-enforcements  wheQever  I  can. 

A.  LiNOOLN. 

€ren.~McClellan  had  foreseen  the  probhbility  of  being  at- 
tacked, and  had  made  arrangements  for  a  defeat.  *'  More  than 
a  week  previous,"  he  says  in  his  report,  "  that  is,  on  the  1 8th," 
he  had  prepared  for  a  retreat  to  the  James  River,  and  had  or- 
dered supplies  to  that  point.  His  extreme  right  was  attacked 
at  Mechanicsville  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  but  the  enemy 
were  repulsed.  The  movement,  however,  disclosed  the  pur- 
pose of  the  rebel  army  to  crush  his  right  wing  and  cut  off 
his  communications,  if  possible.  Two  plans  were  open  to  his 
adoption :  he  might  have  brought  over  his  left  wing,  and  so 
strengthened  his  right  as  to  give  it  a  victory,  or  he  might 
have  withdrawn  his  right  across  the  Ohickahominy — ^in  itself 
^  strong  defensiye  line — ^and  have  pushed  his  whole  force  into 
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Richmond,  and  npon  tlio  rear  of  the  attacking  force.  Con- 
centration seemed  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  success  in  anj 
event.  But  lie  did  not  attempt  it.  He  left  the  right  wing  to 
contend  next  daj  with  30,000  men,  without  support,  against  the 
main  body  of  the  rebel  army,  and  only  withdrew  it  across  the 
Chickaliominy  after  it  had  been  beaten  with  terrific  slanghter  on 
the  27th,  in  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill.  On  the  evening  of  that 
day  he  informed  his  corps  commanders  of  his  purpose  to  fall 
back  to  the  James  River,  and  withdrew  the  remainder  of  his 
right  wing  across  the  Gbickahominy.  On  the  next  day  the 
whole  army  was  put  in  motion  on  the  retreat ;  and  €kn.  Mo- 
Clellan  found  time  again  to  reproach  the  Government  with 
neglect  of  his  army.  If  he  had  10,000  fresh  men  to  use  at 
once,  he  said,  he  could  take  Richmond  ;  but  as  it  was,  all  he 
could  do  would  be  to  cover  his  retreat.  He  repeated  that  he 
was  "  not  responsible"  for  the  result,  and  that  he  must  have 
instantly  very  large  re-enforcements;  and  closed  by  saying 
to  the  Secretary  of  War — what  we  do  not  believe  any  sub- 
ordinate was  ever  before  permitted  to  say  to  his  superior 
officer  without  instant  dismissal — "  If  I  save  this  army  now, 
I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you  or  to  any  persons 
in  Washington :  you  have  done  your  best  to  sacrifice  this  army  J** 
To  this  dispatch  the  President  replied  as  follows : 


Washinoton,  June  28,  1862. 
Save  your  army  at  all  events.  Will  send  re^enforooments  as  fast  as 
we  can.  Of  course,  they  cannot  reach  yoii  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  next 
day.  I  have  not  said  you  were  ungenerous  for  saying  you  needed  re- 
enforcements  ;  I  thought  you  were  ungenerous  in  assuming  that  I  did 
not  send  them  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  feel  any  misfortune  to  you  and 
your  army  quite  as  keenly  as  you  feel  it  yourself.  If  you  have  had 
a  drawn  battle  or  a  repulse,  it  is  the  price  we  pay  for  the  enemy  not 
being  in  Washington.  We  protected  Washington,  and  the  enemy  con- 
centrated on  you.  Had  we  stripped  Washington,  he  would  have  been 
upon  us  before  the  troops  sent  could  have  got  to  you.    Less  than  a 
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week  ago  jou  notified  us  that  re-enforoements  were  leaving  Bichmond 
to  oome  in  front  of  ns.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  neither  yoa 
nor  the  Grovemment  is  to  blame.  A.  LiNOOiiN. 

Under  general  orders  from  General  McClellan,  he  and  his 
staff  proceeding  in  advance,  and  leaving  word  where  the  corps 
commanders  were  to  make  successive  stands  to  resist  parsmt, 
but  taking  no  pait  personally  in  any  one  of  the  succeeding  en- 
gagements, the  army  continaed  its  march  towards  James  River. 
They  first  resisted  and  repulsed  the  pursuing  rebels  on  the  29th 
at  Savage  Station,  in  a  bloody  battle,  fought  under  General  Sum- 
ner, and  on  the  dOth  had  another  severe  engagement  at  Glen- 
dale.  On  the  1st  of  July,  our  troops,  strongly  posted  at  Mal- 
vern Hill,  were  again  attacked  by  the  rebels,  whom  they  re- 
pulsed and  routed  with  terrible  slaughter ;  and  orders  were  at 
once  issued  for  the  further  retreat  of  the  army  to  Harrison's 
Landing,  which  Greneral  McClellan  had  personally  examined 
and  selected  on  the  day  before.  Even  before  the  battle  of 
Malvern  Hill,  he  had  telegraphed  to  Washington  for  '^  fresh 
troops,"  saying  he  should  fall  back  to  the  river  if  possible ;  to 
which  dispatch  he  received  the  following  reply  : 

WASmNOTON,  Jv\y  1,  1862 — ^3.30  p.  ic 
It  is  impossible  to  re-enforce  you  for  your  present  emergency.  If  we 
had  a  million  of  men  we  oould  not  get  them  to  you  in  time.  We  have 
not  the  men  to  send.  If  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  face  the  enemy, 
you  must  find  a  place  of  security,  and  wait,  rest,  and  repair.  Maintain 
your  ground  if  you  can,  but  save  the  army  at  all  events,  even  if  you 
fall  back  to  Fort  Monroe.  We  still  have  strength  enough  in  the  country, 
and  will  bring  it  out.  A.  Lnrcour. 

Major-General  G.  B.  MoClsllan. 

On  the  next  day,  in  reply  to  a  request  from  General  McClel- 
lan for  50,000  more  troops,  the  President  thus  addressed  him : 

WAsmNQTOH,  JvJIf^  2,  1862. 
Your  dispatch  of  yesterday  induces  me  to  hope  that  your  army  is 
having  some  rest    In  this  hope,  allow  me  to  reason  with  you  for  a  mo- 
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ment  When  yon  ask  for  60,000  men  to  bo  promptly  sent  you,  yoa 
surely  labor  under  some  gross  mistake  of  fact  Recently  you  sent 
papers  showing  your  disposal  of  forces  made  last  spring  for  the  de- 
fence of  WaahiDgton,  and  advising  a  return  to  that  plan.  I  find  it  in- 
cluded in  and  about  Washington  75,000  men.  Now,  please  be  assured 
that  I  have  not  men  enough  to  fill  that  very  plan  by  15,000.  All  of 
General  Fremont's  in  the  Valley,  all  of  General  Banks's,  all  of  General 
McDowell's  not  with  you,  and  all  in  Wasliington  taken  together,  do 
.not  exceed,  if  they  reach,  60,000.  With  (3eneral  Wool  and  General  Diz 
added  to  those  mentioned,  I  have  not,  outside  of  your  army,  76,000 
men  east  of  the  mountains.  Thus,  the  idea  of  sending  you  60,000,  or 
any  other  considerable  forces  promptly,  is  simply  absurd.  If  in  your 
frequent  mention  of  responsibility,  you  have  the  impression  that  I  blame 
you  for  not  doing  more  than  you  can,  please  be  relieved  of  such  impreft- 
sion.  I  only  beg,  that  in  like  manner,  you  will  not  ask  impossibilities 
of  me.  If  you  think  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  take  Bichmond  just 
now,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  try  just  now.  Save  the  army,  material,  and 
personnel^  and  I  will  strengthen  it  for  the  offensive  again  as  fast  as  I  can. 
The  governors  of  eighteen  States  offer  me  a  new  levy  of  300,000,  which 
I  accept  A.  LiNOOLir. 

On  the  next  day,  the  3d,  General  McClellan  again  wrote 
for  100,000  men — "  more  rather  than  less,"  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  **  accomplish  the  great  task  of  capturing  Richmond, 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellion  ;'*  and  at  the  same  ti|he  ho 
pent  his  chief  of  staff,  General  Marcy,  to  Washington,  in  order 
to  secure  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  state  of  the  army. 
The  General  said  he  hoped  the  enemy  was  as  completely  worn 
out  as  his  own  army,  thoagh  he  apprehended  a  new  attack, 
irora  which,  however,  he  trusted  the  bad  condition  of  the 
roads  might  protect  him.  On  the  4th,  he  repeated  his  call 
for  "  heavy  re-enforcements,"  but  said  he  held  a  very  strong 
position,  from  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  gunboats,  he  could 
only  be  driven  by  overwhelming  numbers.  On  the  same  day 
he  received  the  following  from  the  President : 

War  Dkpaetmknt,  Washington  City,  D.  C,  July  4,  1862. 
I  understand  your  position  as  stated  in  your  letter,  and  hy  General 
Marc7.    ^  reinforce  you  so  as  to  enable  you  to  resume  the  offensive 
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within  a  month,  or  even  six  weeks,  is  impossible.  In  addition  to  thai 
arrived  and  now  arriving  from  the  Potomac  (about  ten  thousand  men, 
T  suppose),  and  about  ten  thousand,  I  hope,  you  will  have  from  Bum- 
side  very  soon,  and  about  five  thousand  from  Hunter  a  little  later,  I  do 
not  see  how  I  can  send  you  another  man  within  a  month.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  defensive,  for  the  present,  must  be  your  only  care. 
Save  the  army,  first,  where  you  are,  if  you  can ;  and  secondly,  by  re- 
moval, if  you  must  You,  on  the  gpround,  must  be  the  judge  as  to  which 
you  will  attempt,  and  of  the  means  for  effecting  it  I  but  giye  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  with  the  aid  of  the  gunboats  and  the  re-enforcements  men- 
tioned above,  you  can  hold  your  present  position;  provided,  and  so  long 
as  you  can  keep  the  James  River  open  below  you.  If  you  are  not  toler- 
ably confident  you  can  keep  the  James  River  open,  you  had  better  re- 
move as  soon  as  possible.  I  do  no.t  remember  that  you  have  expressed 
any  apprehension  as  to  the  danger  of  having  your  communication  cut  on 
the  river  below  you,  yet  I  do  not  suppose  it  can  have  escaped  yoiir 
attention.  '  A.  Lincoln. 

P.  S. — If  at  any  time  you  feel  able  to  take  the  offensive,  you  are  not 
restrained  from  doing  so. 

A.L. 

At  this  point  on  the  7th  of  July,  General  McGlellan  sent  to 
the  President  a  letter  of  advice  on  the  general  conduct  of  his 
Administration.  He  thought  the  time  had  come  "  when  the 
Government  should  determine  upon  a  civil  and  military  policy 
covering  the  whole  ground  of  our  national  trouble,"  and  he 
proceeded  to  lay  down  the  basis  of  such  a  policy  as  ought  to 
be  adopted.  The  war  against  the  rebellion,  he  said,  "  should 
not  be  a  war  looking  to  the  subjugation  of  the  people  of  any 
State  in  any  event.  Neither  confiscation  of  property,  political 
execution  of  persons,  territorial  organization  of  States,  nor 
forcible  abolition  of  slavery,  should  be  contemplated  for  a 
moment.     He  added :" 

Military  power  should  not  be  allowed  to  iuterfere  vdth  the  relations 
of  servitude,  either  by  supporting  or  impairing  the  authority  of  the  mas- 
ter, except  for  repressing  disorder,  aa  in  other  cases.  Slaves,  contra- 
band, imder  the  act  of  Congress,  seeking  military  protection,  should 
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receive  it  The  right  of  the  GoYerDment  to  appropriate  permanently  to 
its  own  service  claims  to  slave  labor,  should  be  asserted,  and  the  right 
of  the  owner  to  compensation  therefor  should  be  recognized.  This 
principle  might  be  extended,  upon  grounds  of  military  necessity  and 
security,  to  all  the  slaves  of  a  particular  State,  thus  working  manu- 
mission in  such  State ;  and  in  Missouri,  perhaps  in  Western  Tirginla 
also,  and  possibly  even  in  Maryland,  the  expediency  of  such  a  measure 
is  only  a  question  of  time.     *    * 

Unless  the  principles  governing  the  future  conduct  of  our  struggle 
shall  be  made  known  and  approved,  the  effort  to  obtain  requisite  forces 
will  be  almost  hopeless.  A  declaration  of  radical  views,  especially  upon 
slayery,  will  rapidly  disintegrate  our  present  armies. 


He  closed  this  letter  by  saying  that  to  carry  out  these  views 
the  President  would  require  a  Commander-in-Chief  who  pos- 
sessed his  confidence  and  could  execute  his  orders :  he  did  not 
ask  that  place  for  himself,  but  would  serve  in  any  position  that 
might  be  assigned  him.  *^  I  may  be,"  he  adds,  *'  on  the  brink  of 
eternity ;  and  as  I  hope  for  forgiveness  from  my  Maker,  I  have 
written  this  letter  with  sincerity  towards  you,  and  from  love 
for  my  country." 

The  President,  instead  of  entering  upon  a  discussion  as  to 
the  general  policy  of  his  Administration,  continued  to  urge  the 
general's  attention  to  the  state  of  his  own  army ;  and  in  order 
to  inform  himself  more  accurately  as  to  its  actual  condition 
and  prospects,  visited  the  camp  on  the  8th  of  July,  at  Har- 
rison's Landing.  The  actual  strength  of  the  army  seems  to 
Lave  been  at  that  time  a  matter  of  considerable  difference  of 
opinion ;  and  in  regard  to  it,  on  returning  to  Washington,  the 
President  thus  addressed  the  general : 

ExBOunvB  Mansion,  "WAsmNOTON,  Jvly  13,  1862. 

Mx  BsAB  Sib:  I  am  told  that  over  160,000  men  have  gone  with  your 

amy  on  the  Peninsula.    When  I  was  with  you  the  pther  day,  we  made 

out  86,000  remaining,  leaving  73,500  to  he  accounted  for.    I  believe 

3,500  will  cover  all  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  in  all  your  battles 
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and  skiniuBliAS,  leaving  50,000  who  havo  left  otherwiae.  Not  more  tfasn 
5,000  of  these  have  died,  leaving  45,000  of  your  army  still  alivei  and  not 
with  it.  I  believe  half  or  two-thirds  of  them  are  fit  for  duty  to-day. 
Have  you  any  more  perfect  knowledge  of  this  than  I  have  ?  If  I  am 
right,  and  you  had  these  men  with  you,  you  could  go  into  Richmond  in 
the  next  three  days.  How  can  they  be  got  to  you,  and  how  can  they  be 
prevented  from  getting  away  in  such  numbers  for  the  future? 


In  reply  to  this  letter,  the  general  disclosed  the  &ct  that 
38,250  men  of  his  army  were  absent  by  authority — i.  e,,  on  fiir- 
loue;hs  granted  by  permission  of  the  Commanding  General. 
The  actual  number  of  troops  composing  his  army  on  the  20th  of 
July,  according  to  official  returns,  was  158,314,  and  the  abro- 
gate losses  in  the  retreat  to  the  James  River  was  15,249. 

During  the  President's  visit  to  the  camp,  the  future  move- 
ments of  the  army  were  a  subject  of  anxious  deliberation.  It 
was  understood  that  the  rebels  were  gathering  large  forces  for 
another  advance  upon  Washington,  which  was  comparatively 
unprotected — and  as  General  McClellan  did  not  consider  him- 
self strong  enough  to  take  the  offensive,  it  was  felt  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  concentrate  the  army,  either  on  the 
Peninsula  or  in  front  of  Washington,  for  the  protection  of  the 
capital.  The  former  course,  after  the  experience  of  the  past 
season,  was  felt  to  be  exceedingly  hazardous,  and  the  corps 
commanders  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  General  McClellan  at  once  addressed 
himself  to  the  task  of  defeating  the  project.  On  the  1 1th,  he 
telegraphed  to  the  President  that  "the  army  was  in  fine 
spirits,  and  that  he  hoped  he  would  soon  make  him  strong 
enough  to  try  again."  On  the  12th,  he  said  he  was  "more 
and  more  convinced  that  the  army  ought  not  to  be  withdrawn, 
but  promptly  re-enforced  and  thrown  a^ain  upon  Richmond." 
He  "  dreaded  the  effects  of  any  retreat  on  the  morale  of  his 
men  " — though  his  previous  experience  should  have  obviated 
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AD  J  snch  appreheosiou  in  -bis  n^ind.  "  If  wo  have  a  little 
more  than  half  a  chance,"  he  said,  "we  can  take  Richmond.'* 
On  the  iVth,  he  urged  that  General  Bumside's  whole  com- 
mand in  North  Carolina  should  be  ordered  to  join  bim,  to 
enable  him  to  "  assume  the  offensive  as  soon  as  possible."  On 
the  18th,  he  repeated  this  request ;  and  on  the  28th,  again  urged 
that  he  should  be  "  at  once  re-enforced  by  all  available  troops." 
On  the  25th,  General  Halleck  had  visited  the  camp,  and,  after 
a  careful  inspection  of  the  condition  of  the  army,  called  an  in- 
formal council  of  the  officers,  a  majority  of  whom,  upon 
learning  the  state  of  affairs,  recommended  its  withdrawal  from 
the  Peninsula.  On  the  30th,  he  issued  an  order  to  General 
McClellan  to  make  arrangements  at  once  for  a  prompt  removal 
of  all  the  sick  in  his  army,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  move  "  in 
any  direction."  On  the  2d  of  August,  not  having  received 
any  reply,  General  Halleck  renewed  his  order  to  **  remove 
them  as  rapidly  as  possible ;"  to  which,  on  the  Sd,  General 
McClellan  replied  that  it  was  "  impossible  to  decide  what  cases 
to  send  off  unless  he  knew  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
army" — and  that  if  he  was  to  be  "kept  longer  in  ignorance 
of  what  was  to  be  effected,  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
accomplish  the  object  in  view."  In  reply,  General  Halleck 
informed  him  that  his  army  was  to  be  "  withdrawn  from  the 
Peninsula  to  Acquia  Creek,"  but  that  the  withdrawal  should 
be  concealed  even  from  his  own  officers.  General  McClellan, 
on  the  4th,  wrote  a  long  protest  against  this  movement — 
saying  it  mattered  not  what  partial  reverses  might  be  sus- 
tained elsewhere — there  was  the  "true  defence  of  Washing- 
ton," and  he  asked  that  the  order  might  be  rescinded.  To 
this  letter,  after  again  urging  General  McClellan  on  the  4th  to 
hasten  the  removal  of  the  sick,  which  he  was  "  expected  to 
have  done  without  waiting  to  know  what  were  or  would  be 
the  intentions  of  the  Government  respecting  future  move- 
ments," General  Halleck  on  the  6th addressed  him  as  follows: 
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^EAD-QUARTEKS  OF  THS  AKHT,         ) 

Wabhingtok,  Aitguat  6,  1862.    J 

Gbnxbal  :  Your  telegram  of  yesterday  was  received  this  morning,  and 
I  Immediately  telegraphed  a  brief  reply,  promising  to  write  you  more  . 
IVilly  by  maiL 

You,  Greneral,  oertainly  oould  not  hare  been  more  pained  at  reoeiyb^ 
my  order  than  I  was  at  the  neoesaity  of  issuing  it.  I  was  advised  by 
high  officers,  in  whose  judgment  I  had  great  confidence,  to  make  tiie 
order  immediately  on  my  arrival  here,  but  I  determined  not  to  do  so 
until  I  could  learn  your  wishes  from  a  personal  interview.  And  even 
after  that  interview  I  tried  every  means  in  my  power  to  avoid  with- 
drawing your  army,  and  delayed  my  decision  as  long  as  I  dared  to 
delay  it 

X  assure  you,  Qeneral,  it  was  not  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  act,  but 
one  that  caused  me  more  anxious  thoughts  than  any  other  of  my  Ufa 
But  after  full  and  mature  oonsideratiou  of  all  the  pros  and  cons,  I  was 
reluctantly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  order  must  be  issued — 
there  was  to  my  mind  no  alternative. 

Allow  me  to  allude  to  a  few  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

You  and  your  officers  at  our  interview  estimated  the  enemy's  forces 
in  and  around  Richmond  at  two  hundred  thousand  men.  Since  then, 
you  and  others  report  that  they  have  received  and  are  receiving  large 
re-enforcements  from  the  South.  Greneral  Pope's  army,  covering  Wash- 
ington, is  only  about  forty  thousand.  Your  efiective  force  is  only  about 
ninety  thousand.  You  are  thirty  miles  from  Richmond,  and  General 
Pope  eighty  or  ninety,  with  t?ie  enemy  directly  hehoeen  you^  ready  to  fiH 
with  his  superior  numbers  upon  oneor  the  other  as  he  may  elect;  neither  can 
rc-enforce  tfie  other  in  case  of  such  an  aittick. 

If  General  Pope's  army  be  diminished  to  re-enforce  you,  Washington, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  would  be  left  uncovered  and  exposed.  If 
your  force  be  reduced  to  strengthen  Pope,  you  would  be  too  weak  to 
even  hold  the  position  you  now  occupy,  should  the  enemy  turn  round 
and  attack  you  in  full  force.  In  other  words,  the  old  Army  of  the 
Potomac  is  split  into  two  parts,  with  the  entire  force  of  the  enemy 
directly  between  them.  They  cannot  be  united  by  land  without  expos- 
ing both  to  destruction,  and  yet  they  must  be  united.  To  send  Pope's 
forces  by  water  to  the  Peninsula  is,  under  present  circumstances,  a 
military  impossibility.  The  only  alternative  is  to  send  the  forces  on  the 
Peninsula  to  some  point  by  water,  say  Fredericksburg,  where  the  two 
armies  can  be  united. 
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Let  me  now  allude  to  some  of  the  objections  which  joa  have  urged : 
yon  Bay  that  the  withdrawal  frcHn  the  present  position  will  cause  the 
certain  demoralization  of  the  army,  "  which  is  now  in  excellent  discipline 
and  condition." 

I  cannot  understand  why  a  simple  change  of  position  to  a  new  and 
by  no  means  distant  base  will  demoralize  an  anny  in  excellent  discipline, 
unless  the  officers  themselyes  assist  in  that  demoralization,  which  I  am 
satisfied  they  will  not 

Your  change  of  front  from  your  extreme  right  at  Hanover  Ck>urt-Hoaae 
to  your  present  condition  was  over  thirty  miles,  but  I  have  not  heard 
that  it  demoralized  your  troops,  notwithstanding  the  seyere  losses  they 
sustained  in  effecting  it. 

A  new  base  on  the  Rappahannock  at  Fredericksburg  brings  you 
witiiin  about  sixty  miles  of  Richmond,  and  secures  a  re-enforcement  of 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  fresh  and  disciplined  troops. 

The  change  with  such  advantages  will,  I  think,  if  properly  represented 
to  your  army,  encourage  rather  than  demoralize  yonr  troops.  Moceover, 
you  yourself  suggested  that  a  junction  might  be  effected  at  YcMrktown, 
but  that  a  flank  march  across  the  isthmus  would  be  more  hazardous  than 
to  retire  to  Fort  Monroe. 

You  will  remember  that  Yorktown  is  two  or  three  miles  iUrther  than 
Fredericksburg  is.  Besides,  the  latter  is  between  Richmond  and 
Washingiton,  and  covers  Washington  from  any  attack  of  the  enemy. 

The  political  effect  of  the  withdrawal  may  at  first  be  unfavorable;  but 
I  think  the  public  are  beginning  to  understand  its  necessity,  and  that 
they  will  have  much  more  confideuce  in  a  united  army  than  in  its  sep- 
arated fragments. 

But  you  will  reply,  why  not  re-enforce  me  here,  so  that  I  can  strike 
Richmond  from  my  present  position  ?  To  do  this,  you  said,  at  our  inter- 
view, that  you  required  thirty  thousand  additional  troops.  I  told  you 
that  it  was  impossible  to  give  you  so  many.  You  finally  thought  you 
would  have  "  some  chance'*  of  success  with  twenty  thousand.  But  you 
afterwards  telegraphed  me  that  you  would  require  thirty-five  thousand, 
as  the  enemy  was  being  largely  re-enforced. 

If  your  estimate  of  the  enemy's  strengtli  was  correct,  your  requisition 
was  perfectly  reasonable;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  fill  it  until 
new  troops  could  be  enlisted  and  organized,  which  would  require  several 
weeks. 

To  keep  your  army  in  its  present  position  until  it  oould  be  so  re-en- 
forced would  almost  destroy  it  in  that  climate. 
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The  months  of  August  and  September  are  ahnost  fatal  to  whites  who 
live  on  that  part  of  James  Biyer;  and  even  after  you  received  the  re^ 
enforcement  asked  for,  yon  admitted  that  yon  must  reduce  Fort  Darling 
and  the  riyer  batteries  before  you  could  advance  on  Richmond. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  reduction  of  these  fortiJS^cations 
would  not  require  considerable  time— perhaps  as  much  as  those  at  York- 
town. 

This  delay  might  not  only  be  fatal  to  the  health  of  your  army,  but  in 
the  mean  time  General  Pope's  forces  would  be  exposed  to  the  hear; 
blows  of  the  enemy  without  the  slightest  hope  of  assistance  from  you. 

In  regard  to  the  demoralizing  effect  of  a  withdrawal  from  the  Penin- 
sula to  the  Bappahannock,  I  must  remark  that  a  large  number  of  your 
highest  ofBoors,  indeed  a  majority  of  those  whose  opinions  have  been  re- 
ported to  me,  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  movement.  Even  several  of 
those  who  originally  advocated  the  line  of  the  Peninsula  now  advise  its 
abandonment. 

I  have  not  inquired,  and  do  not  wish  to  know,  by  whose  advice  or  for 
what  reasons  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  separated  into  two  parts 
with  the  enemy  between  them.    I  must  take  things  as  I  find  them. 

I  find  the  forces  divided,  and  I  wish  to  unite  them.  Only  one  feasible 
plan  has  been  presented  for  doing  this.  If  you,  or  any  one  else,  had 
presented  a  better  plan,  I  certainly  should  have  adopted  it  But  all  of 
your  plans  require  re-enforcements  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  you. 
It  is  very  easy  to  ask  for  rc-enforcements,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  give 
them  when  you  have  no  disposable  troops  at  your  command. 

I  have  written  very  plainly  as  I  understand  the  case,  and  I  hope  you 
will  give  me  credit  for  having  ftilly  considered  the  matter,  although  I 
may  have  arrived  at  very  different  conclusions  from  your  own. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  Halleok,  Generdl-in'(^nef. 

Major-Qenend  G.  B.  McClellan,  Commanding,  etc.,  Berkeley^  YvrgiMa. 

The  order  for  the  removal  of  the  sick  was  given  to  GeBeral 
McClellan  on  the  2d  of  Augast.  On  the  Yth  he  reported  that 
3,740  had  been  sent,  and  6,700  still  remained.  On  the  9th,  Gren- 
eral  Halleck  telegraphed  McClellan  that  the  enemy  was  massing 
his  forces  in  front  of  General  Pope  and  Barnside  to  crash  them 
and  move  upon  Washington,  and  that  re-enforcements  mast  at 
once  be  sent  to  Aquia  Creek ;  to  which  he  replied  that  he 
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would  '^  move  the  whole  aimy  as  soon  as  the  sick  were  dis* 
posed  of."  On  the  12th,  in  replyto  the  most  pressing  orders 
for  immediate  dispatch  from  General  Halleclc,  who  nrged  that 
Bomside  had  moved  13,000  troops  in  two  days  to  Aqaia 
Creek,  General  McClellan  said  if  Washington  was  in  danger, 
that  army  could  scarcely  arrive  in  time  to  save  it.  On  the  14th, 
he  announced  that  the  movement  had  commenced;  on  the 
llihy  he  said  he  *'  should  not  feel  entirely  secure  until  he  had 
the  whole  army  heyond  the  Chickahominy,  but  that  he  would 
then  begin  to  forward  troops  by  water  as  fast  as  transportation 
would  permit.''  On  the  23d,  General  Franklin's  Ooq>s  started 
from  Fortress  Monroe ;  General  McClellan  followed  the  next 
day,  and  reached  Aquia  Creek  on  the  24th,  and  Alexandria  on 
the  evening  of  the  26th  of  August 

On  the  27th  of  June  the  President  had  issued  an  order  con- 
solidating into  one  army,  to  be  called  the  Army  of  Virginia, 
the  forces  under  Major-Generals  Fremont,  Banks,  and  McDow- 
ell. The  command  of  this  army  was  assigned  to  Major-Gen- 
eral  John  Pope ;  and  the  army  was  divided  into  three  corps, 
of  .which  the  first  was  assigned  to  Fremont,  the  second  to 
Banks,  and  the  third  to  McDowell.  Upon  receiving  this  order 
Major-General  Fremont  applied  to  be  relieved  from  the  com- 
mand which  it  assigned  him,  on  the  ground  that  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  Pope  to  the  chief  command,  his  (Fre- 
mont's) position  was  ^'  subordinate  and  inferior  to  that  hereto- 
fore held  by  him,  and  to  remain  in  the  subordinate  rank  now 
assigned  him,  would  lai^ely  reduce  his  rank  and  consideration 
in  the  service."  In  compliance  with  his  request.  General  Fre- 
mont was  at  once  relieved. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  General  McClellan  was  ordered  by 
General  Halleck  to  *'  take  entire  direction  of  the  sending  out 
of  the  troops  from  Alexandria^^  to  re-enforc^  Pope,  whom  the 
enemy  were  pressing  with  a  powerful  army,  and  whose  head- 
quarters were. then  at  Warrenton  Junction.     A  portion  of  the 
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Army  of  the  Potomac  which  arrired  before  General  McCiellan, 
had  at  once  gone  forward  to  the  aid  of  Pope ; — of  those  which, 
arrived  after  him,  or  which  were  at  Alexandria  when  he  ar- 
rived, not  one  reached  the  field  or  took  any  part  in  the  bat- 
tles by  which  the  army  was  saved  from  destruction,  and  the 
capital  from  capture. 

The  extent  to  which  General  McClellan,  who  had  the 
"  entire  direction  of  the  sending^  of  these  re-enforcements,"  was 
responsible  for  this  result,  is  a  matter  of  so  much  importance, 
not  only  to  himself  and  the  Government,  but  to  the  whole 
country,  as  to  demand  a  somewhat  detailed  examination. 

In  his  Report  of  August  4th,  1863,  after  giving  a  portion 
only  of  the  correspondence  between  himself  and  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  subject,  General  McClellan  says : 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  preceded  that  I  lost  no  time  that  could 
be  avoided  in  moving  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  the  Peninsula  to 
the  support  of  the  Army  of  Yirgpnia;  that  I  spared  no  effort  to  hasten 
the  embarkation  of  the  troops  at  Fort  Monroe,  Newport  News,  and 
Torktown,  remaining  at  Fort  Monroe  myself  until  the  mass  of  the  army 
had  sailed ;  and  that  after  my  arrival  at  Alexandria^  I  left  noihing  in  my 
power  undone  to  forward  supplies  and  re-enforcements  to  Creneral  Pope.  I 
sent,  with  troops  that  moved,  all  the  cavalry  I  could  get  hold  of.  Even 
my  personal  escort  was  sent  out  upon  the  line  of  the  railway  as  a  g^iard, 
with  the  provost  and  camp  guards  at  head-quarters,  retaining  less  than 
one  hundred  men,  many  of  whom  were  orderlies,  invalids,  members  of 
bands,  &c.  All  the  head-quarters  teams  that  arrived  were  sent  out  writh 
supplies  and  ammunition,  none  being  retained  even  to  move  the  head- 
quarters camp.  The  squadron  that  habitually  served  as  my  personal 
escort  was  left  at  Falmouth  with  General  Bumside,  as  he  was  deficient 
in  cavalry. 

Before  taking  up  more  important  matters,  it  may  be  well  to 
remark,  that  as  General  McClellan  was  in  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria, and  not  in  any  way  exposed  to  personal  danger,  it  is 
difficult  to  appreciate  the  merit  he  seems  to  make  of  yielding 
up  his  personal  escort,  provost  and  camp  guards,  and  head- 
quarter baggie  teams,  when  he  had  no  use  for  them  himself 
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and  when  they  were  needed  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
maintained — operating  against  the  enemy,  and  that  too  in  a 
pressing  emergency.  Even  as  it  was,  he  seems  to  have  retained 
nearly  a  hundred,  many  of  whom  he  says  were  orderlies,  etc, 
etc.,  aronnd  his  person. 

Leaving  this  personal  matter,  we  come  to  the  important 
question — Is  it  true  that  General  McClellan  left,  as  he  avers, 
nothing  undone  in  his  power  to  forward  supplies  and  re-en- 
forcements to  General  Pope's  Army!  Did  he,  on  this 
momentous  occasion,  honestly  and  faithfully  do  his  whole  duty 
in  this  respect,  without  any  personal  aims,  or  any  jealousy,  and 
with  the  single  eye  to  the  success  of  our  arms,  and  the  honor, 
welfare,  and  glory  of  the  nation  ? 

He  had  been  repeatedly  urged  to  hurry  forward  the  troops 
from  the  Peninsula.  On  the  9th  of  August,  he  was  informed 
by  General  Halleck  that  '^  the  enemy  is  massing  his  forces  in 
front  of  General  Pope  and  Bumside  to  try  and  crush  them 
and  move  forward  to  the  Potomac  ;*'  and  was  further  told : 
*^  considering  the  amount  of  transportation  at  your  disposal, 
your  delay  is  not  satisfactory.  You  must  move  with  all 
celerity^ 

Again  on  the  10th,  General  Halleck  informed  him  that  "  the 
enemy  is  crossing  the  Rapidan  in  large  force.  They  are  fight- 
ing General  Pope  to-day.  There  must  be  no  further  delay  in 
your  movements :  that  which  has  already  occured  was  entirely 
unexpected,  and  must  be  satisfactorily  explained.  Let  not  a 
moment's  time  be  lost,  and  telegraph  me  daily  what  progress 
you  have  made  in  executing  the  order  to  transfer  your  troops." 
Again  on  the  21st,  he  was  told  'Hhe  forces  of  Burnside  and 
Pope  are  hard  pushed  and  require  aid  as  rapidly  as  you  can. 
By  all  means  see  that  the  troops  sent  have  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion. We  have  no  time  to  supply  them ;  moreover,  they  may 
have  to  fight  as  soon  as  they  land." 

Whether  or  not  the  delays  of  General  McClellati  were  ex- 
12 
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eosable,  tbose  telegrams  mast  have  shown  him,  if  proof  were 
necessary,  the  emergency  in  which  Pope  was  placed,  and  that 
the  concentratioD  of  the  two  armies  was  not  being  effected  in 
the  time  expected,  and  as  a  consequence  that  Pope  was  in  a 
critical  position,  needing  immediate  help  to  save  his  army  from 
defeat.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  General 
MeOlellan  left  the  Peninsula. 

When  he  reached  Aquia  on  the  24th,  under  most  positive 
and  pressing  orders  from  Washington,  General  Pope,  who  had 
been  holding  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock  for  nearly  a  week 
against  the  assaults  of  Lee's  whole  army,  and  keeping  up  com- 
munication with  Fredericksburg,  so  as  to  receive  the  re-en- 
forcements McClellan  had  been  ordered  to  seud  up  from  the 
Peninsula — ^finding  these  re-enforcements  not  coming  by  water 
to  join  his  left  as  fast  as  Lee  marched  by  land  around  his 
right,  and  that  his  right,  though  stretched  to  Waterloo  Bridge, 
had  been  turned  and  his  rear  threatened,  had  been  obliged  to 
throw  back  his  right  first  to  Warrenton,  and  then  to  Gainesville, 
and  his  left  and  centre  from  Rappahannock  and  Sulphur 
Springs,  to  Warrenton  Junction,  Bristol  and  Manassas.  Gen- 
eral McClellan  knew  on  the  24th,  when  at  Aquia,  of  the 
abandoning  of  Rappahannock  Station,  and  of  Pope's  having 
broken  his  communication  with  Fredericksburg,  and  himself 
reported  the  facts  to  General  Halleck. 

August  26th,  General  Halleck  ordered  General  McClellan 
from  Aquia  to  Alexandria,  and  told  him  *^  General  Franklin's 
Corps"  which  had  arrived  at  Alexandria,  **  will  march  as  soon 
as  it  receives  transportation." 

General  Pope  had,  when  his  line  was  stretched  from  below 
Rappahannock  Station  to  beyond  Warrenton,  asked  that 
Franklin's  Corps  might  be  sent  out  to  take  post  on  his  right  at 
Gainesville,  to  which  there  was  transportation  by  turnpike  and 
rttilroad,  to  guard  against  what  afterwards  happened, — the 
movement  of  the  enemy  through  that  place,  on  his  rear.     The 
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fidlorc  to  have  that  corps  at  that  place  or  in  the  action  at  all, 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  Pope's  failnre.  Why  was 
this! 

Angnst  27th,  as  already  stated,  General  McCleUan  was 
directed  '*  to  take  entire  direction  of  the  sending  out  of  the 
troops  from  Alexandria."  On  the  same  day  he  was  informed 
of  the  position  of  Pope's  head-quarters ;  of  that  of  most  of 
Pope's  forces;  of  where  Pope  wished  re-enforcements  sent 
him — Ghiinesville ;  and  that  Fitz  John  Porter,  then  nnder  Pope, 
reported  a  battle  imminent.  At  10  a.  ic.  on  that  day,  he  was 
told  by  Halleck,  '*  that  Franklin's  Corps  should  march  in  that 
direction  (Manassas)  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  again  at  12  p.  ic., 
he  was  further  told  by  Halleck  that  **  Franklin's  Corps  should 
move  out  by  forced  marches^  carrying  three  or  four  days*  pro- 
visions^ and  to  be  supplied  as  far  as  possible  by  Railroad.^ 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  these  explicit  orders,  and  the  cir* 
cumstances  under  which,  and  the  object  for  which  they  were 
given,  for  General  McCleilan  cither  seems  to  have  forgotten 
them,  or  to  have  utterly  failed  to  appreciate  their  importance. 
A  battle  reported  by  his  favorite  general,  Fitz-John  Porter,  as 
imminent,  within  cannon  sound  of  where  he  was, — ^the  road 
to  the  battle-field,  a  wide,  straight,  Macadam  turnpike,  well- 
known  to  both  Genera]  McClellan  and  General  Franklin,  as  each 
had  been  over  it  more  than  once, — the  whole  of  the  enemy 
and  army  which  had  been  pressing  Pope  since  the  0th,  now 
concentrating  to  overwhelm  him, — here  one  would  think,  was 
every  motive  for  him  to  do,  as  he  claims  to  have  done,  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  send  re-enforcements  forward,  and  to 
send  them  instantly. 

Why  was  it  then,  that,  at  7.15  p.  m.,  on  the  29th,  more  than 
two  days  after  the  order  for  it  to  go  \>y  forced  marches  to  re- 
enforce  an  army  engaged  in  battle,  Franklin's  Corps  was  still 
at  Anandale,  about  seven  miles  from  Alexandria,  and  Franklin 
himself  in  Alexandria  ?    General  Halleck  says  it  was  all  con- 
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traiy  to  l^is  orders,  and  McClellan  acknowledges  bimself  **  re- 
sponsible for  both  these  circumstances/' 

In  the  meantime,  Pope^s  forces  fought  the  battles  of  the 
27th,  28th,  and  29th,  and  were  now  to  fight  that  of  the  30th 
without  FranUin's  help.  Why  was  this  ?  Were  the  orders  to 
send  Franklin  out  countermanded  ?  General  Halleck  says  they 
were  not.  As  it  is  never  just  to  judge  a  person  by  the  light 
obtained  after  the  fact,  let  us  see,  so  far  as  the  correspond- 
ence enables  us,  what  were  the  different  phases  of  the  case  as 
they  presented  themselves  at  the  time. 

The  intimation  to  McClellan  on  the  26th,  that  Franklin  was 
to  go  to  the  front,  was  followed  by  the  positive  orders  of  the 
2'7th,  given  at  10  ▲.  m.  and  12  m.  On  that  day  General  Mc- 
Clellan reports  that  Generals  Franklin,  Smith,  and  Slocum  are 
all  in  Washington ;  and  that  he  had  given  orders  to  place 
the  corps  in  readiness  to  inarch  to  the  next  in  rank.  At  the 
same  time,  he  reports  heavy  firing  at  Centreville, 

On  the  28th,  Halleck,  learning  that  McClellan,  who  it  seems 
had  also  gone  to  Washington,  had  not  returned  to  Alexandria, 
sent  orders  to  Franklin  direct,  to  move  with  his  corps  that  day 
(the  28th)  towards  Manassas  Junction.  On  the  28th,  at  3.30 
p.  u.,  Halleck  informs  McClellan  that  '*  not  a  moment  must  be 
lost  in  pushing  as  large  a  force  as  possible  towards  Manassas 
so  as  to  communicate  with  Pope  before  the  enemy  is  re-en- 
forced.*'    On  the  same  day,  at  7.40  p.  m.,  he  again  tells  him : 

"  There  must  be  no  further  delay  in  moving  Franklin's  Corps  towank 
Manassas.  They  mttst  go  to-morrow  morning  ready  or  noi  ready.  If  we 
delay  too  long  to  get  ready,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  go  at  all,  for 
Pope  will  either  be  defeated  or  victorious  without  our  aid.  If  there  is 
a  want  of  wagons,  the  men  must  carry  provisions  with  them  till  the 
wagons  come  to  their  relief" 

There  is  no  possible  room  for  misunderstanding  the  inten- 
tion of  the  General-in-Chief  from  these  orders.     He  wished, 
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and  ordered,  that  commuDication  should  be  at  once  re-estab- 
lished with  Pope,  and  Pope  re-enforced  in  time  to  be  of  service. 

Why  did  not  McOlellan  re-establish  the  communication,  and 
re-enforce  Pope  in  time  to  be  of  service  ?  Why  did  he  halt 
Franklin's  Corps  at  Anandale  ? 

He  gives  reasons  for  this  in  his  telegram  to  Halleck  of 
August  29th.  "  By  referring  to  ray  telegrams,"  he  says,  "  of 
10.30  A.  M.,  12  M.,  and  1  p.  ic,  together  with  your  reply  of 
2.48  r.  M.,  you  will  see  why  Franklin's  Corps  halted  at  Anan- 
dale." Let  us  examine  these  telegrams  in  connection  with  the 
circumstances  then  existing.     The  first  is  follows : 

Gascp  msAR  Albxakdbia,  ) 
August  29,  10.30  A.  if.    ) 

"  FraQklin*s  Corps  are  in  motion ;  started  about  six  A.  M.  I  can  give 
him  but  two  squadrons  of  cavalry.  I  propose  moving  General  Cox 
to  Upton^s  Hill  to  hold  that  important  point  with  its  works,  and  to  push 
cavahy  scouts  to  Yienca  via  Freeman  Hill  and  Hunter's  lane.  Oox  has 
two  squadrons  of  cavalry.  Please  answer  at  once  whether  this  meets 
your  approval.  I  have  directed  Woodbury,  with  the  Engineer  Brigade, 
to  hold  Fort  Lyon.  Sumner  detached  last  night  two  regiments  to  the 
vicinity  of  Forts  Ethan  Allen  and  Marcy.  Meagher's  Brigade  is  still  at 
Aquia.  If  Sumnermoves  in  support  of  I^yanklin,  it  leaves  us  without  any 
reliable  troops  in  and  near  Washington;  yet  Fra/nklin  is  too  weak  alone. 
What  shall  be  done  7  No  more  cavalry  arrived.  Have  but  three  squad- 
rons belonging  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Franklin  has  but  forty 
rounds  of  ammunition,  and  no  wagons  to  move  more.  I  do  not  think 
Franklin  is  in  a  condition  to  accomplish  much  if  he  meets  strong  resist- 
ance. /  should  not  have  rruwed  him  but  for  your  pressing  orders  of  last 
nigJiL    What  have  you  from  Yienna  and  Drainsville  7 

Geo.  B.  McClrllan,  Major- General. 

Major-General  H.  W.  Halleos,  Generai-in' Chief, 


To  this  Halleck  replies : 


War  Department,         ) 
-    -  -  -2.J" 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  August  29,  1862. 
Upton's  HiU  arrangement  all  right    We  must  send  wagons  and  am- 
munition to  Franklin  as  fast  as  they  arrive.    Meagher's  Brigade  ordered 
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xxp  yestordsj.  Fitzhugh  Lee  was,  it  is  said  <m  good  authority,  in  Alex* 
andria  on  Sunday  last  for  three  hours.     I  hear  uothing  firom  Drainsyille. 

H.  W.  Halijsck,  General-in- Chief. 

"  Major-Gtoneral  KcOlkllak,  Alexandria. 

To  this  McClellan  sends  the  second  of  the  dispatches  he  re- 
fers to,  as  follows.    There  are  two  telegrams  of  the  same  date, 

HsiiD-QnARTERs  Abmt  Potomac,    ) 
August  29,  1862,  12  M.         J 
Tour  telegram  received.    Do  you  wish  the  movement  of  Fraiddin's 
Corps  to  eontmuet    He  is  without  reserve  ammunition,  and  without 
transportation.  Gbo.  B.  MgClellak,  Major- General 

Ktyor-General  H.  W.  Hallbgk,  Oenaral'in- Chief. 

Headquarters  Army  Potomac,  ) 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  Aug.  29,  1862,  12  m.  ) 
Have  ordered  most  of  the  12th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  to  report  to 
Ctoneral  Barnard  for  sooutiug  duty  toward  Rockville,  Poolesville,  etc. 
If  you  apprehend  a  raid  of  cavalry  on  your  side  of  river,  I  had  better 
send  a  brigade  or  two  of  Sumner's  to  near  Tennallytown.  Would  it 
meet  your  views  to  post  rest  of  Sumner's  Corps  between  Arlington  and 
Fort  Corcoran,  where  they  can  either  support  Cox,  Franklin,  Chain  Bridge, 
and  even  Tennallytown? 

Franklin  has  only  10,000  to  11,000  ready  for  duty.  Bow  far  do  ymi 
wish  the  force  to  advance  f 

Geoboe  B.  McClellan,  Mcy'.-Gen,  Ui  S.  Army. 
Kajor-General  Hallbok.  General-in-Chief.  "v 

Then  follows  the  telegram  of  1  p.  m.  : 

HEAD-QuABTBRS  NEAB  AI.BXANDBIA,     ) 
August  29,  1862,  1  P.  M.  ) 

I  anxiously  await  reply  to  my  last  dispatcli  in  regard  to  Sumner. 
Wish  to  give  order  at  once.  Please  authorize  me  to  attach  new  regiments 
permanently  to  my  old  brigades.  I  can  do  much  good  to  old  and  new 
troops  in  that  way.  I  shall  endeavor  to  hold  a  line  in  advance  of  Forts 
Allen  and  Marsh,  at  least  with  strong  advanced  guards.  I  wish  to 
hold  the  line  through  Prospect  Hill,  Marshall's,  Miner's,  and  Hall's 
Hills.  This  will  give  us  timely  warning.  Shall  1  do  as  seenis  best  to  me 
with  all  the  troops  in  this  vicinity,  including  Franklin,  who  I  really  think 
might  not,  under  the  present  circumstances,  to  proceed  beyond  Anandak  f 

Qt.  B.  McClellan,  Major- General, 
GTeneral  Halleck,    General-in-Chy^^ 
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It  certain]  J  is  not  easy  to  discover  in  these  dispatcheB  any 
indications  of  a  strong  desire  to  re-enforce  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  then  fighting  a  battle  in  his  front  and  within  his 
hearing,  but  under  another  commander.  Thej  evince  no 
special  interest  in  this  result  of  that  battle,  or  the  fate  of  that 
army — ^the  army  for  which,  while  under  his  command,  he  had 
expressed  so  much  affection,  and  whoso  defeat  he  afterwards 
declared,  when  he  was  again  at  its  head,  would  be  incompar- 
ably more  disastrous  to  the  nation  than  the  capture  of  Wash- 
ington itself.  We  find  in  these  dispatches,  which  he  cites  in  his 
own  vindication,  no  evidence  to  sustain  the  declaration  of  his 
report,  that  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Alexandria  ho 
*'  left  nothing  in  his  power  undone  to  forward  supplies  and  re- 
enforce  raents  to  Gen.  Pope.''  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to 
show  that  he  had  decided  to  do,  what  in  a  telegram  of  Ui« 
tame  date  he  had  suggested  to  the  Presideat,  ^*  leave  Pope  to 
gel  out  of  his  scrape,^  and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the 
safety  of  Washington.*  He  thinks  any  disposition  of  Frank- 
lin's and  Sumner's  troops  wise,  except  sending  them  forward 
to  re-enforce  Pope.  He  is  anxious  to  secud  them  to  Upton's 
Hill,  to  Chain  Bridge,  to  Tennaliytown,  Ui  Arlington,  and  Fort 
Corcoran — anywhere  and  everywhere  except  where  they  were 
wanted  most,  and  where  alone  they  could  assist  in  getting 

*  On  the  29th  he  had  telegraphed  to  the  President  as  follows : 

I  am  dear  that  one  of  two  courses  should  be  adopted :  First,  to  oon- 
oentrate  all  our  available  forces  to  open  oommunications  with  Pope ; 
second,  to  leave  Pope  to  get  out  of  Ma  scrape^  and  at  once  use  aU  our  means 
to  make  ike  capital  perfectly  safe.  No  middle  ^ound  will  now  answer. 
TeU  me  what  you  wish  me  to  do,  and  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to 
accomplish  it. 

To  t^iis  the  President  had  thus  replied : 

Washinoton,  August  29,  1862 — 1.10  p.  IL 

Yours  of  to-day  just  received.  I  think  your  first  alternative,  to  wit, 
"to  concentrate  all  our  available  forces  to  open  communication  with 
Pope"  is  the  right  one,  but  I  wish  not  to  control  That  I  now  leave 
to  General  Halleck,  aided  by  your  counsels.  A.  LiNOOIiN. 

Hajor-General  MoClellan. 
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Pope  "  out  of  his  acrapc,"  and  in  saving  tbe  Army  of  tbe 
Potomac.  It  was  natural  and  proper  that  he  shoald  give  at- 
tention to  the  defence  of  Washington,  for  he  had,  as  Gen. 
Halleck  says,  ^*  general  authority  over  all  the  troops"  that 
were  defending  it.  Bat  his  special  duty  was  ^  sending  oat 
troops  from  Alexandria  to  re-enforce  Pope."  Why  did  he 
give  so  much  attention  to  the  former,  and  so  little  to  the 
latter  duty  ?  Why  was  it  that,  from  the  time  of  his  landing 
at  Alexandria,  not  another  man  of  his  army  joined  Pope,  or 
made  a  diversion  in  his  favor,  till  after  Pope  had  fallen  back 
from  Manassas  and  fought  four  battles  without  the  aid  he  had 
a  right  to  expect,  and  which  Gen:  McClellan  was  repeatedly 
and  peremptorily  ordered  to  give  ? 

Those  of  McClellan's  forces  which  had  reached  Alexandria 
bftfore  him,  or  were  there  before  his  arrival,  Sturgis,  Kearney, 
Hooker,  and  Heintzelman,  had  all  gone  forward  and  joined  in 
these  battles.  Why  could  not  Franklin — all  of  whose  move- 
ments were  controlled  by  McClellan — do  as  much  with  him 
as  his  brother  commanders  had  done  without  him  ? 

The  first  thing  that  McClellan  did,  on  reaching  Alexandria, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  send  forward  troops,  was  to 
stop  those  actually  going!  In  his  dispatch  of  August  27th, 
9  o'clock  p.  M.,  he  says  to  General  Halleck — "  I  found  part 
of  Cox's  command  tmder  orders  to  take  the  cars :  will  halt 
it  with  Franklin  until  morning  P*  And  Cox  never  went  out, 
though  anxiously  expected  and  under  orders  to  move.  What 
are  the  reasons  given  by  McClellan  for  not  sending,  or  not 
permitting  Franklin  to  go?  On  the  27th,  at  11.15  p.  m., 
immediately  after  the  positive  order  was  issued  for  Franklin 
to  move  by  forced  marches  and  carry  three  or  four  days'  pro- 
visions, McClellan  says : 

'*  Franklin's  artOlery  has  no  horses  except  for  four  guns  without  cais- 
sons. I  can  pick  up  no  cavalry.  *  ♦  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  force 
enough  in  hand  to  form  a  connection  with  Pope,  whose  exact  position 
we  do  not  know." 
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A  part  of  the  perplexity  he  seems  to  have  been  in  was 
i^emoved  that  daj  at  6  o'clock,  p.  m.,  when  he  received,  as  he 
says,  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  Pope  to  Halleck,  in  which 
Pope  says :  ^  Ail  forces  now  sent  forward  should  be  sent  to 
my  right  at  Gainesville." 

The  next  day,  at  1  f.  m.,  he  telegraphs, 

"  I  have  been  doing  all  possible  to  harry  artillery  and  cavalry.  The 
moment  Franklin  can  be  started  with  a  reasanabk  amount  tf  artUkry  he 
shaU  go." 

Again,  at  4.40  of  the  28th,  he  telegraphs, 

General  Franklin  is  vriOi  me  here.  I  will  know  in  a  few  moments 
the  condition  of  artillery  and  cavalry.  We  are  not  yet  in  a  oanditian  to 
move  ;  may  be  by  to-morrow  morning. 

A  few  moments  later,  he  says : 

Your  dispatch  received.  Neither  Franklin's  nor  Sumner^s  Corps  ia 
now  in  condition  to  move  and  fight  a  tattle.  It  would  be  a  sacrifice  to 
send  them  out  now  I  I  have  sent  aids  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
Colonel  Tyler :  but  I  still  think  that  a  premature  movement  in  small  force 
will  accomplish  nothing  but  the  destruction  of  the  troops  sent  out." 

The  small  force  (?)  to  which  he  refers  consisted,  as  hereto- 
fore stated,  of  Sumner's  Corps  of  14,000  and  Franklin's  of 
11,000,  a  total  of  25,000 — ^not  going  to  fight  a  battle  by  itself, 
but  to  re-enforce  an  army  already  engaged,  and  constituting 
certainly  a  handsome  re-enforcement  on  any  field.  On  the  29th, 
he  says : 

FramkUn  has  bid  forty  rounds  of  ammw^Jdcm  and  no  wagons  to  move 
more.  I  do  not  think  Franklin  is  in  a  condition  to  accomplish  much  if 
be  meets  strong  resistance.  I  should  not  have  moved  him  but  for  your 
pressing  orders  of  last  night. 

On  this  same  day — 

Do  you  wish  the  movement  of  FrankthCs  Corps  to  continue  t  Ee  w  with' 
out  reserve  ammunition  and  without  transportation. 
12* 
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It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  Franklin  had  not  yet  gone 
beyond  Anandale — about  seven  miles — ^and  had  as  yet,  neither 
come  upon  the  enemy  or  joined  the  army  in  front,  nor  gained 
any  information  about  either.  If,  therefore,  his  movement 
was  not  to  continue,  it  must  be  because  it  was  too  hazardous, 
or  because  he  had  no  reserve  ammunition  or  transportation. 

So,  it  seems,  it  was  Gen.  McClellan's  judgment  that  Frank- 
lin could  not  be  sent,  as  soon  as  he  landed,  to  re-enforce 
Pope — ^because,  1st,  he  had  his  artillery  only  partially  mounted; 
2d,  he  had  no  cavalry  ;  3d,  he  had  but  forty  rounds  of  am- 
munition, and  no  transportation  for  more.  The  subsequent 
difficulties  were,  that  he  had  no  transportation  for  his  reserve 
ammunition,  and  was  too  weak  alone,  and  Sumner  ought  not 
to  be  sent  to  support  him,  as  it  would  leave  the  Capital  un- 
protected ! 

It  is  fortunate  some  of  McClellan's  corps  preceded  him  from 
the  Peninsula,  and  arrived  and  marched  before  he  came  up. 
For,  if  not,  two  of  the  corps  who  joined  Pope  and  fought 
under  him  would  have  been  halted  for  the  reasons  that  stayed 
Franklin.  Kearney  joined  without  artillery,  and  Pope  ordered 
two  batteries  to  be  given  him ;  Porter  had  but  forty  rounds 
of  ammunition — Heintzelman  joined  without  cavalry. 

Why,  may  it  be  asked,  were  "  neither  Sumner's  nor  Frank- 
lin's Corps  in  a  condition  to  move  and  fight  a  battle?" 
McClellan  had  been  told  that  in  embarking  his  troops  be 
mast  see  they  were  supplied  with  ammunition,  "as  they 
might  have  to  fight  as  soon  as  they  landed."  The  men  were 
not  fatigued  by  hard  marches,  nor  exhausted  with  fighting 
and  lack  of  food,  as  were  their  companions  in  front.  What 
was  there  to  prevent  their  going  to  re-enforce  them,  but  the 
orders  and  pretexts  for  delay  of  General  McClellan  f 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  lack  of  transportation  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  alleged  difiiculties.  Transportation  was  not 
required  for  supplies,  for  the  men  were  ordered  to  carry  their 
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food  with  tiiem.  Is  it  not  atrange  that,  in  view  of  the  emergencj 
of  the  case,  some  extraordinary  means  were  not  resorted  to  to 
impress  horses  and  wagons — if  none  existed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government — ^in  the  cities  of  Alexandria,  Georgetown,  and 
Washington,  where  there  was  an  abundance  of  both! 
Such  things  have  been  done  even  in  this  war,  on  much  less 
important  occasions  than  this  one. 

But  will  not  this  plea  seem  stranger  still  when  it  is  found 
that  there  was  no  need  of  pressing  any  private  property 
into  service — ^that  there  was  plenty  of  public  transportation 
on  hand  i    Let  the  following  dispatch  show  : 

War  Dbparticekt,  ) 

WASHlNQKroK,  D.  C,  August  30th,  1862.  ) 
I  am  by  no  moans  satisfied  with  General  Franklin's  march  of  yester- 
day, considering  the  circnmstances  of  the  case.  He  was  very  wrong  in 
stopping  at  Alexandria.  Moreover,  I  learned  hst  night  that  tKe  Quarter* 
master's  Department vxmld  have  given  him  plenty  of  transportation  if  hp  had 
appUed  for  it  any  time  since  his  arrival  aJt  AUxandria.  He  knew  the 
importance  of  opening  communication  with  General  Pope's  army,  and 
should  have  acted  more  promptly. 

H.  W.  Hallboe,  Cfeneral4n-Chi^. 
llajor-G^neral  ICcOlillan,  Alexandria. 

Bat  most  strange  of  all  is,  that  General  McClellan  knew  of 
there  being  public  transportation  at  hand,  and  yet  did  not  use 
it,  even  when  the  fate  of  a  campaign  depended  upon  it,  and 
afterwards  assigned  the  want  of  it  as  the  reason  for  not  obey- 
ing his  orders  to  send  re-enforcements.  He  says,  in  his  dis- 
patch of  August  30,  to  Gen.  Pope : 

I  The  quartermasters  here  (Alexandria)  sai^  there  was  none  di^^ 
able.  The  difficulty  seems  to  consist  in  the  fact  (he  adds),  thai  the  greater 
part  of  the  transportation  on  hand  at  Alexandria  and  Washington  has  hee/n 
needed  fw  current  suppUes  of  the  garrisons." 

The  inference  is  irresistible  that  General  McClellan,  who 
had  charge   of  every  thing  in   and  around  Alexandria  and 
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Washington,  thought  it  was  better  that  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  under  Pope,  should  not  be  re-enforced,  and  be  de- 
feated, than  that  the  garrisons  should  be  subjected  to  the 
slightest  inconyenience ! 

The  answer  of  General  Halleck  to  the  telegrams  of  Greneral 
McClellan,  in  which  the  latter  made  so  many  propositions 
about  the  movements  of  Sumner's  Corps  and  the  disposition  of 
Cox's  force  and  the  other  troops  for  the  defence  of  Washing- 
ton, is  as  follows : 

War  Dkpartment,  ) 

WASanrGTON,  D.  C,  August  29th,  1862.  ) 
Tour  proposed  disposition  of  Sumner's  Corps  seems  to  me  judicious. 
Of  course  I  haye  no  time  to  examine  into  details.  The  present  danger 
is  a  raid  upon  Washington  in  the  night  time.  Dispose  of  all  troops  as 
you  deem  best.  I  want  Franklin's  Corps  to  go  far  enough  to  find  out 
something  about  the  enemj.  Perhaps  he  maj  get  such  information  at 
Anandale  as  to  prevent  his  going  further.  Othenviaef  he  xoiU  push  <m 
towards  Fairfax,  Try  to  get  something  from  direction  of  Manassas 
either  by  telegrams  or  through  Franklin's  scouts.  Our  people  musi 
move  actively  and  find  out  where  the  enemy  is.    I  am  tired  of  guesses. 

H.  W.  Kalleck,  General-in- Chief, 
Mfgor-General  MoClellak,  Alexandria. 

It  is  in  this  dispatch  that  General  McClellan  finds  his 
authority  to  halt  Franklin  at  Anandale.  Franklin  had  been 
repeatedly  ordered  to  join  Pope,  but  had  been  delayed  by 
McClellan,  who  evidently  did  not  intend  he  should  get  beyond 
his  control  if  possible. 

In  his  telegram  to  Halleck  of  1  p.  m.  of  the  29th,  he  asks  if 
he  may  do  as  seems  to  him  best  with  all  the  troops  in  -  the 
vicinity  of  Alexandria,  including  Franklin — Franklin  being 
still  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria.  Halleck,  in  giying  him 
authority  to  dispose  of  all  troops  in  his  vicinity  evidently  refers 
to  the  disposition  to  be  made* of  those  for  the  forts  and 
defences,  for  he  proceeds  to  say,  I  want  **  Franhlin^s  Corps 
to  go  far  enough  to  find  out  something  about  the  enemy." 
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S'ranklln's  Corps  did  not  go  out  far  enough  to  learn  any  thing 
about  the  enemj.  What  he  learned  he  picked  up  at  Anan- 
da]e  from  citizens,  and  probably  from  Banks's  wagon-train, 
which  passed  him  as  it  came  from  the  front,  which  it  seems 
it  was  able  to  do  with  safety  at  the  time  McClellan  considered 
it  too  hazardous  for  40,000  men  to  move  to  the  front  to  join 
the  army. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pnrsne  this  matter  any  farther,  and 
show,  as  might  easily  be  done,  how  similar  delays  were  pro* 
cured  with  respect  to  other  troops  which  might  have  been 
sent  to  re-enforce  Pope.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  forty 
thousand  men,  exclusive  of  Bumside's  force,  were  thus — as  it 
seems  to  us  intentionally — withheld  from  Pope  at  the  time  he 
was  engaged  in  holding  the  army  of  Lee  in  check. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  question  of  reenforcemenU,  it 
DOW  remains  to  say  a  word  about  supplies  which  General 
McClellan  says  he  left  nothing  undone  to  forward  to  Pope. 

When  at  Fort  Monroe  he  telegraphed  (August  21st,  10. 
52  p.  H.) : 

I  have  ample  supplies  of  ammunition  for  infantry  and  artiUerj,  and 
will  have  it  np  in  time.  /  can  supply  any  deficiency  that  may  exist  in 
General  Fope^s  army. 

August  the  30th  (1.45  p.  m.).  General  HaJleck  telegraphed 
him: 

Ammumtionj  and  particularly  for  artillery,  must  be  immediately  sent 
forward  to  Centreville  for  General  Pope. 

To  which  he  replied  : 

I  know  nothing  of  the  calibres  of  Pope^s  artillery.  All  I  can  do  is  to 
direct  my  ordnance  officer  to  load  up  eJI  the  wagons  sent  to  him. 

General  McClellan  might  have  very  easily  found  out  those 
calibres.  His  ordnance  officer  knew  those  of  the  corps  of  his 
own  army,  and  he  was  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
ordnance  officer  in  Washington,  where  a  register  is  kept  of  all 
the  batteries  in  service. 
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What  was  his  course  with  respect  to  supplies  of  forage  and 
subsistence,  of  which  Pope's  army  was  in  such  extreme 
need? 

He  directed  Franklin  to  say  to  Pope  he  would  send  him  out 
supplies  if  he,  Pope,  would  send  back  cavalry  to  escort  them 
out  I  '*  Such  a  request,"  (says  Pope  in  his  dispatch  of  5  a.  m ., 
August  30),  ^'  when  Alexandria  is  full  of  troops,  and  I  fighting 
the  enemy,  needs  no  comment." 


The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Greneral  Pope,  was 
defeated  and  driven  back  upon  Washington.  But  it  had  con- 
tested every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  had  fought  every  battle 
with  a  gallantry  and  tenacious  courage  that  would  have  insured 
a  decisive  viciory  if  it  had  been  properly  and  promptly  sup- 
ported. It  was  not  broken,  either  in  spirit  or  in  organization ; 
and  it  fell  back  upon  the  Capital  prepared  to  renew  the 
struggle  for  its  salvation. 

By  this  time,  however,  Greneral  McCIellan  had  become  the 
recognized  head  of  a  political  party  in  the  country,  and  a 
military  clique  in  the  army ;  and  it  suited  the  purposes  of  both 
to  represent  the  defeat  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  due  to 
the  fact  that  General  McCIellan  was  no  longer  at  its  head. 
The  progress  of  the  rebel  army,  moreover,  up  the  Potomac, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  moving  upon  Baltimore  or  into 
Pennsylvania,  had  created  a  state  of  feeling  throughout  the 
country  and  in  Washington  eminently  favorable  to  the  designs 
of  General  McClellan's  partisans ;  and  upon  the  urgent  but  un- 
just representation  of  some  of  his  officers  that  the  army  would 
not  serve  under  any  other  commander.  General  Pope  was 
relieved,  and  General  McCIellan  again  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  ori  the  4th  of  September  he 
commenced  the  movement  into  Maryland  to  repel  the  invading 
rebel  forces.  • 

On  the  11th,  he  made  urgent  application  for  re-enforce^ 
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ments,  asking  that  Colonel  Miles  be  withdrawn  from  Har- 
per's Ferry,  and  that  one  or  two  of  the  three  araij  corps 
on  the  Potomac,  opposite  Washington,  be  at  once  sent  to 
join  him.  *^  Even  if  Washington  should  be  taken,"  he  said, 
*^  while  these  armies  are  confronting  each  other,  this  would 
not  in  my  judgment  bear  comparison  with  the  ruin  and 
disaster  that  would  follow  a  single  defeat  of  this  army," 
although,  as  will  be  remembered,  when  that  array  was  under 
Pope,  and  engaged  in  a  battle  which  might  destroy  it,  he 
had  said  (Aug.  27),  ^*  I  think  we  should  first  provide  for  the 
defence  of  the  Capital."  General  Halleck  replied  that  *'the 
capture  of  Washington  would  throw  them  back  six  months  if  not 
destroy  them,"  and  that  Miles  could  not  join  him  until  communi- 
cations were  opened.  On  the  14th,  the  battle  of  South  Moun- 
tain took  place,  the  rebels  falling  back  to  the  Potomac,  and  on 
the  1 7th,  the  battle  of  Antietam  was  fought,  resulting  in  the 
defeat  of  the  rebel  forces,  although  no  pursuit  was  made,  and 
they  were  allowed,  during  the  night  and  the  whole  of  the  next 
day,  quietly  to  withdraw  their  shattered  forces  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Potomac.  The  losses  he  had  sustained  and  the 
disorganization  of  some  of  his  commands  were  assigned  by 
General  McClellan  as  his  reason  for  not  renewing  the  attack, 
although  the  corps  of  General  Fitz-John  Porter  had  not  been 
brought  into  action  at  all.  Orders  were  issued,  however,  for 
a  renewal  of  the  battle  on  the  19th,  but  it  was  then  suddenly 
discovered  that  the  enemy  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Poto- 
mac. General  McClellan  did  not  feel  authorized  on  account 
of  the  condition  of  his  army  to  cross  in  pursuit,  and  on  the 
23d,  wrote  to  Washington,  asking  ioi;  re-enforcements,  renew- 
ing the  application  on  the  27th,  and  stating  his  purpose  to  be 
to  hold  the  army  where  it  was,  and  to  attack  the  enemy  should 
he  attempt  to  recross  into  Mart/land.  He  thought  that  only 
the  troops  necessary  to  garrison  Washington  should  be  re- 
tained there,  and  that  every  thing  else  available  should  be  sent 
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to  him.  If  re-enforced  and  allowed  to  take  his  own  coarse, 
he  said,  lie  would  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  Capital 
On  the  Ist  of  October,  President  Lincoln  visited  the  array 
and  made  careful  inquiry  into  its  strength  and  condition.  On 
the  6th,  he  issued  the  following  or^er  for  an  immediate  ad- 
vance : 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  Ocidber  6,  1862. 

I  am  instracted  to  telegraph  to.  you  as  follows:  The  President  directs 
that  you  cross  the  Potomac  and  £^ye  battle  to  the  enemy,  or  drive  him 
south.  Your  army  must  move  now,  while  the  roads  are  good.  If 
you  cross  the  river  between  the  eneni^  and  Washington,  and  cover  the 
latter  by  your  operation,  you  can  be  re-enforced  with  thirty  thousand 
men.  If  you  move  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  not  more  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  can  bo  sent  you.  The  President  advises  the 
interior  line  between  Washington  and  the  enemy,  but  does  not  order  it 
He  is  very  desirous  that  your  army  move  as  soon  as  possible.  You 
will  immediately  report  what  line  you  adopt,  and  when  you  intend  to 
cross  the  river :  also  to  what  point  the  re-enforoements  are  to  be  sent 
It  is  necessary  that  the  plan  of  your  operations  be  positively  determined 
on,  before  orders  are  given  for  building  bridges  and  repairing  railroads. 
I  am  directed  to  add,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Greneral-in- 
Chief  fully  concur  with  the  President  in  these  instructions. 

H.'  W.  Hallbck,  Qmeral-in-Chi^ 

Major-General  MoOlbllin. 

On  receiving  this  order,  Gen.  McOlellan  inquired  as  to  the 
character  of  troops  that  would  be  sent  him,  and  as  to  the 
number  of  tents  at  command  of  the  army.  He  also  called 
for  very  large  quantities  of  shoes,  clothing,  and  other  sup- 
plies, and  said  that  without  these  the  army  could  not  move. 
On  the  11th,  the  rebel  tGen.  Stuart,  with  a  force,  of  aboat 
2,600  rtien,  made  a  raid  into  Pennsylvania,  going  completely 
round  our  army,  and  thwarting  all  the  arrangements  by  which 
Gen.  McClellan  had  reported  that  his  capture  was  certain. 
On  the  13th,  in  consequence  of  his  protracted  delays,  the 
Pi-esident  addressed  to  General  McClellan  the  following  letter: 
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BziouTm  MAimoir,  VASHumtoji,  OeL  13, 1862. 

Mt  DiAB  Sir: — ^You  remember  my  speaking  to  you  of  what  I  called 
jour  oyercautiou8nes&  Are  you  not  oyercautious  when  you  assume 
that  you  camiot  do  what  the  enemy  is  constantly  doing  7  Should  you 
not  claim  to  be  at  least  his  equal  in  proweeSi  and  act  upon  the  claim? 

As  I  understand,  yon  telegraphed  Qen.  HaUeck  that  you  cannot  sub- 
sist your  army  at  Winchester  unless  the  railroad  from  Harper*s  Fbrry 
to  that  point  be  put  in  working  order.  But  the  enemy  does  now  sub* 
sist  his  army  at  Winchester,  at  a  distance  nearly  twioe  as  great  from 
raihoad  transportation  as  you  would  have  to  do  without  the  railroad' 
last  named.  He  now  wagons  from  Culpepper  Oourt-House,  which  is 
just  about  twice  as  &r  as  you  would  have  to  do  from  Harper's  Ferry. 
He  is  certainly  not  more  than  half  as  well  provided  with  wagons  as 
you  are.  I  certainly  should  be  pleased  for  you  to  have  the  advantage 
of  the  railioad  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Winchoster ;  but  it  wostes  all  the 
remainder  of  autumn  to  give  it  to  you,  and,  in  fact,  ignores  the  question 
of  Hme,  which  cannot  and  must  not  be  ignored. 

Again,  one  of  the  standard  maxims  of  war,  as  you  know,  is,  "to 
operate  upon  the  enemy's  communications  as  much  as  possible,  without 
exposing  your  own."  You  seem  to  act  as  if  this  applies  againtt  you,  but 
can  not  apply  in  your  favor.  Change  positions  with  the  enemy,  and 
think  you  not  he  would  break  your  communication  with  Richmond 
within  the  next  twenty-four  hours?  You  dread  his  going  into  Penn- 
sylvania. But  if  he  does  so  in  frill  force,  he  gives  up  his  oommunici^ 
tions  to  you  absolutely,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  and 
ruin  him ;  if  he  does  so  with  less  than  full  force,  fall  upon  and  beat 
what  is  left  behind  all  the  easier. 

Exclusive  of  the  water  line,  you  are  now  nearer  Richmond  than  the 
enemy  is  by  the  route  that  you  can  and  he  must  take.  Why  can  you 
not  reach  there  before  him,  unless  you  admit  that  he  is  more  than  your 
equal  on  a  march?  His  route  is  the  arc  of  a  circle,  while  yours  is  the 
chord.    The  roads  are  as  good  on  yours  as  on  his. 

You  know  I  desired,  but  did  not  order,  you  io  cross  the  Potomac 
below  instead  of  above  the  Shenandoah  and  Blue  Ridge.  My  idea  was, 
that  this  would  at  once  menace  the  enemy's  communications,  which  I 
would  seize  if  he  would  permit  If  he  should  move  northward,  I  would 
follow  him  closely,  holding  his  oommuoications.  If  he  should  prevent 
our  seizing  his  communications,  and  move  toward  Richmond,  I  would 
press  closely  to  lum,  fight  him  if  a  favorable  opportunity  should  present, 
and  at  least  try  to  beat  him  to  Riohmond  on  tho  inside  track.    I  say 
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"  try;"  if  we  never  tiy,  we  abaU  neyer  Buooeed.  If  he  make  a  stand 
at  Winchester,  moying  neither  north  nor  south,  I  would  fight  him  there, 
on  the  idea  that  if  we  cannot  beat  him  when  he  bears  the  wastage  of 
coming  to  us,  we  never  can  when  we  bear  the  wastage  of  going  to 
him.  This  proposition  is  a  simple  truth,  and  is  too  important  to  be  lost 
sight  of  for  a  moment  In  coming  to  us,  he  tenders  ua  an  advantage 
which  we  should  not  waive.  We  should  not  so  operate  as  to  merely 
drive  him  away.  As  we  must  beat  him  somewhere,  or  fail  finaEy, 
we  can  do  it,  if  at  all,  easier  near  to  us  than  far  away.  If  we  cannot 
beat  the  enemy  where  he  now  is,  we  never  can,  he  again  being  within 
the  intrenchments  of  Richmond.  Recurring  to  the  idea  of  going  to 
Richmond  on  the  inside  track,  the  facility  of  supplying  firom  the  side 
away  from  the  enemy  is  remarkable,  as  it  were,  by  the  different  spokes 
of  a  wheel  extending  from  the  hub  toward,  the  rim,  and  this  whether 
you  move  directly  by  the  chord,  or  on  the  inside  arc,  hugging  the  Blue 
Ridge  more  closely.  The  chord-line,  as  you  see,  carries  you  by  Aldie, 
llaymarket,  and  Fredericksburg,  and  you  see  how  turnpikes,  railroads, 
and  finally  the  Potomac  by  Aquia  Creek,  meet  you  at  all  points  from 
Washington.  The  same,  only  the  lines  lengthened  a  little,  if  you  press 
closer  to  the  Blue  Ridge  part  of  the  way.  The  gaps  through  the  Blue 
Ridge  I  understand  to  be  about  the  following  distances  from  Harper's 
Perry,  to  wit:  Vestal*s,  five  miles;  Gregory's,  thirteen;  Snicker's, 
eighteen;  Ashby's,  twenty-eight;  Manassas,  thirty-eight;  Chester,  forty- 
five  ;  and  Thornton's,  fifty-three.  I  should  think  it  preferable  to  take  the 
route  nearest  the  enemy,  disabling  him  to  make  an  important  move 
without  your  knowledge,  and  compelling  Mm  to  keep  his  forces  together 
for  dread  of  you.  The  gaps  would  enable  you  to  attack  if  you 
should  wish.  For  a  great  part  of  the  way  you  would  be  practically 
between  the  enemy  and  both  Washington  and  Richmond,  enabling  us 
to  spare  you  the  greatest  number  of  troops  from  here.  When,  at  length, 
running  to  Richmond  ahead  of  him  enables  him  to  move  this  way,  if  he 
does  so,  turn  and  attack  him  in  the  rear.  But  I  think  he  should  be 
engaged  long  before  such  point  is  reached.  It  is  all  easy  if  our  troops 
march  as  well  as  the  enemy,  and  it  is  unmanly  to  say  they  cannot  do 
it.    This  letter  is  In  no  sense  an  order. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  Ldtoolk. 

Major-Gen.  MoClellan. 

For  over  a  fortnight  longer  Gen.  McClellan  delayed  any 
attempt  to  move  his  army  in  obedience  to  the  President's 
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order.  He  spent  this  interval  in  complaints  of  inadequate 
supplies,  and  in  incessant  demands  for  re-enforcements ;  and 
on  the  21st  inquired  whether  it  was  still  the  President's  wish 
that  he  should  march  upon  the  enemy  at  once,  or  await  the 
arrival  of  fresh  horses.  He  was  told  in  reply  that  the  order 
of  the  6th  was  unchanged,  and  that  while  the  President  did  not 
expect  impossibilities,  he  was  "  very  anxious  that  all  this  good 
weather  should  not  be  wasted  in  inactivity."  Gen.  McClcllan 
states  in  his  report  that  he  inferred,  from  the  tenor  of  this 
dbpatch,  that  it  was  left  to  his  own  judgment  whether 
it  would  be  safe  for  the  army  to  advance  or  not;  and 
he  accordingly  fixed  upon  the  first  of  November  as  the 
earliest  date  at  which  the  forward  movement  could  be  com- 
menced. On  the  25th  he  complained  to  the  Department 
of  the  condition  of  his  cavalry,  saying  that  the  horses  were 
&tigued  and  greatly  troubled  with  sore  tongue ;  whereapoa 
the  President  addressed  him  the  following  inquiry : 

Wab  Depabtmbkt,  Washinotov,  Oct  26,  1862. 
I  have  just  read  your  dispatch  about  sore-tongue  and  &tigued  horses. 
Will  you  pardon  me  for  asking  what  the  horses  of  your  army  have  done 
since  the  battle  of  Antietam  that  fatigues  anything  ? 

A.  LmooLN. 

The  General  replied  that  they  had  been  engaged  in  making 
reconnoissances,  scouting,  and  picketing,  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent thus  rejoined : 

ExEonnvB  Mansion,  ) 

WASfflNOTON,  Oct  26<^  1862.    ) 

Tours  in  reply  to  mine  about  horses  received.  Of  course  you  know 
the  facts  better  than  I.  Still,  two  considerations  remain:  Stuart*s 
cavalry  outmarched  ours,  having  certainly  done  more  marked  service  on 
the  Peninsula  and  everywhere  since.  Secondly:  will  not  a  movement 
of  our  army  be  a  relief  to  the  cavalry,  compelling  the  enemy  to  concen- 
trate Instead  of  "foraging"  in  squads  everywhere?  But  I  am  so 
rejoiced  to  learn  from  your  dispatch  to  General  Halleck  that  you  began 

crossing  the  river  this  morning. 

A.  LmooLV. 
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The  General  replied  in  a  long  dispatch,  rehearsing  in  detail 
the  labors  performed  by  his  cayalry,  to  which  he  thought  the 
President  had  done  injustice.  This  note  elicited  the  following 
reply : 

ExBccrnn  ICansiok,  ) 

Washikgton,  Oct  26tt»  1862.  ) 
Yours  of  yesterday  received.  Most  certainly  I  intend  no  injustice  to 
any,  and  if  I  have  done  any  I  deeply  regret  it.  To  be  UM^  after  more 
than  flye  weeks  total  inaction  of  the  army,  and  during  which  period  we 
had  sent  to  that  army  every  fresh  horse  we  possibly  could,  amoundng 
in  the  whole  to  '7,918,  that  the  cavalry  horses  were  too  much  fatigued  to 
move,  presented  a  very  cheerless,  ahnost  hopeless,  prospect  for  the 
future,  and  it  may  have  forced  something  of  impatience  into  my  dis- 
patchea  If  not  recruited  and  rested  then,  when  could  they  ever  be? 
I  suppose  the  river  is  rising,  and  I  am  glad  to  believe  you  are  crossing. 

A.  LiNOOLK. 

The  General  next  started,  as  a  new  topic  of  discussion,  the 
extent  to  which  the  lino  of  the  Potomac  should  be  guarded 
after  he  left  it,  so  as  to  cover  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
from  further  invasions.  He  thought  strong  garrisons  should 
be  left  at  certain  points,  complained  that  his  forces  were 
inadequate,  and  made  some  suggestion  concerning  the  position 
of  the  rebel  army  under  Bragg,  which  led  General  Halleck  in 
reply  to  remind  him  that  Bragg  was  four  hundred  miles  away, 
while  Lee  was  but  twenty.  On  the  27th  the  General  tele- 
graphed to  the  President  that  it  was  necessary  to  "fill  up  the 
old  regiments  of  his  command  before  taking  them  again  into 
action,"  to  which  the  President  thus  replied : 

BxBCurrvB  Mansiok,  ) 

Washington,  Oct.  21ih,  1862.  ) 
Your  dispatch  of  three  p.  x.  to-day,  in  regard  to  filling  up  old  regi- 
ments with  drafted  men,  is  received,  and  the  request  therein  shall  bo 
complied  with  as  far  as  practicable.  And  now  I  ask  a  distinct  answer 
to  the  question,  '*  Is  it  your  purpose  not  to  go  into  acHon  again  till  the 
men  now  being  drafted  in  the  States  are  incorporated  in  the  old 
regiments?"  A.  LmroOLN. 
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The  General,  in  reply,  explained  that  the  language  of  the 
dispatch,  which  was  prepared  by  one  of  his  aids,  had  incor- 
rectly expressed  his  meaning,  and  that  he  should  not  postpone 
the  advance  until  the  regiments  were  filled  by  drafted  men. 
The  army  was  gradually  crossed  over,  and  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember the  General  announced  to  the  President  that  it  was  all 
on  the  Yiiginia  side.  This  was  just  a  month  after  the  order 
to  cross  had*  been  given — ^the  enemy  meantime  having  taken 
possession  of  all  the  strong  poiuts,  and  falling  back,  at  his 
leisure,  towards  his  base  of  operations.  These  unaccountable 
delays  in  the  movement  of  the  army  created  the  most  intense 
dissatisfaction  in  the  public  mind,  and  completely  exhausted 
the  patience  of  the  Government.  Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of 
November,  an  order  was  issued  relieving  General  McClellan 
from  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  directing 
General  Burnside  to  take  his  place. 


Thus  closed  a  most  remarkable  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
war.  For  over  fifteen  months  General  McClellan  had  com- 
manded the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  army  ever  marshalled  upon  this  continent — consisting 
of  160,000  men,  and  furnished,  in  lavish  profusion,  with 
every  thing  requisite  for  eflective  service.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  long  period  that  army  had  been  restrained  by  its 
commander  from  attacking  the  enemy :  except  in  the  single 
instance  of  Antietam,  where,  moreover,  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  avoiding  an  engagement,  every  battle  which  it  fought 
was  on  the  defensive.  According  to  the  sworn  testimony  of 
his  own  commanders,  General  McClellan  might  have  over- 
whelmed  the  rebel  forces  arrayed  against  him  at  Manassas,  at 
Yorktown,  after  Williamsburgh,  Fair  Oaks,  Malvern  Hill,  and 
Antietam ;  but  on  every  one  of  these  occasions  he  carefully 
forbore  to  avail  himself  of  the  superiority  of  his  position,  and 
gave  fhe  enemy  ample  time  to  prepare  for  more  complete  and 
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effective  resistance.  It  is  no  part  of  oar  present  purpose  to 
inqoire  into  the  canses  of  this  most  extraordinary  condact  on 
the  part  of  a  commander  to  whom,  more  completely  than  to 
any  other,  were  entrusted  the  destinies  of  the  nation  daring 
the  most  critical  period  of  its  existence.  Whether  he  acted 
from  an  innate  disability,  or  upon  a  political  theory — whethei 
he  intentionally  avoided  a  decisive  engagement  in  order  to  ac- 
complish certain  political  results  which  he  and  his  secret  ad- 
visers deemed  desirable,  or  whether  he  was,  by  the  native 
constitution  of  his  mind,  unable  to  meet  the  gigantic  responsi- 
bilities of  his  position  when  the  critical  moment  of  trial  arrived, 
are  points  which  the  public  and  posterity  will  decide  from  an 
unbiased  study  of  the  evidence  which  his  acts  and  his  words 
afford.  As  the  record  we  have  given  shows,  President 
Lincoln  lost  no  opportunity  of  urging  upon  him  more  prompt 
and  decisive  action,  while  in  no  instance  did  he  withhold  from 
him  any  aid  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
give. 

Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  disposition  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  sustain  him  to  the  utmost,  and  to  protect  him  from 
the  rapidly  rising  tide  of  public  censure  and  discontent  with 
his  ruinous  and  inexplicable  delays,  than  the  following  remarks 
made  by  him  at  a  war  meeting  held  at  Washington  on  the  6th 
of  August,  after  the  retreat  to  the  James  River,  and  just  be- 
fore the  withdrawal  of  the  army  from  the  Peninsula : 

FELLOW-CmzEirs;  I  believe  there  is  no  precedent  for  my  appeariog 
before  you  on  this  occasion,  but  it  is  also  trae  that  there  is  no  preoe- 
dent  for  your  being  here  yourselves,  and  I  oflFer,  in  justification  of  my- 
self and  of  you,  that,  upon  examination,  I  have  found  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  against  it  I,  however,  have  an  impression  that  there  are 
younger  gentlemen  who  will  entertain  you  better,  and  better  address 
your  understanding  than  I  will  or  could,  and  therefore  I  propose  "but  to 
detain  you  a  moment  longer. 

I  am  very  little  inclined  on  any  occasion  to  say  any  thing  mutsss  I 
hope  to  produce  some  good  by  it.     The  only  thing  I  think  of  just  now 
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sot  likely  to  be  better  Baid  by  some  one  else,  is  a  matter  in  which  we 
hare  heard  some  other  persons  blamed  for  what  I  did  myself.  There 
has  been  a  very  wide-spread  attempt  to  have  a  quarrel  between  General 
McGlellan  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  Now,  I  oocupy  a  position  that 
enables  me  to  observe,  that  these  two  gentlemen  are  not  nearly  so  deep 
in  the  quarrel  as  some  pretending  to  be  their  friends.  General  McClel- 
lan's  attitude  is  such  that,  in  the  yery  selfishness  of  hia  nature,  he  can- 
not but  wish  to  be  successful,  and  I  hope  he  will — and  the  Secretary  of 
War  is  in  precisely  the  same  situation.  If  the  military  conmianders  in 
the  field  cannot  be  successful,  not  only  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  my- 
self, for  the  time  being  the  master  of  them  both,  cannot  but  be  failures. 
I  know  General  McClellan  wishes  to  be  successful,  and  I  know  he  does 
not  wish  it  any  more  than  the  Secretary  of  War  for  him,  and  both  of 
them  together  no  more  than  I  wish  it  Sometimes  we  have  a  dispute 
about  how  many  men  General  McClellan  has  had,  and  those  who  would 
disparage  him  say  that  he  has  had  a  yery  large  number,  and  those  who 
would  disparage  the  Secretary  of  War  insist  that  General  KcClellan  has 
had  a  very  small  number.  The  basis  for  this  is,  there  is  always  a  wide 
difference,  and  on  this  occasion,  perhaps  a  wider  one  than  usual,  between 
the  grand  total  on  McClellan*s  rolls  and  the  men  actually  fit  for  duty; 
and  tiiose  who  would  disparage  him  talk  of  the  grand  total  on  paper, 
and  those  who  would  disparage  the  Secretary  of  War  talk  of  those  at 
present  fit  for  duty.  General  McClellan  has  sometimes  asked  for  things 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  did  not  give  him.  General  McClellan  is  not  to 
blame  for  asking  what  he  wanted  and  needed,  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
is  not  to  blame  for  not  giving  when  he  had  none  to  give.  And  I  say 
here,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  Secretary  of  War  has  withheld  no  one  thing 
at  any  time  in  my  power  to  giye  him.  I  haye  no  accusation  against 
hun.  I  believe  he  is  a  braye  and  able  man,  and  I  stand  here,  as  justice 
requires  me  to  do,  to  take  upon  myself  what  has  been  charged  on  the 
Secretary  of  War,  as  withholding  from  him. 

I  haye  talked  longer  than  I  expected  to  do,  and  now  I  ayail  myself 
of  my  privilege  of  saying  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

MILITARY   OPERATIONS    IN   THS   WB8T   AND    SOUTH,   AND  THS 
OBNERAL    CONDUCT   OF    THE    ADMINISTRATION   IN    1862. 

In  every  other  section  of  the  country,  except  in  Eastern 
Virginia,  the  military  operations  of  the  year  1862  were  marked 
by  promptitude  and  vigor,  and  attended  by  success  to  the 
National  arms.  Early  in  February  a  lodgment  had  been 
effected  by  the  expedition  under  General  Bumside  on  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  and  on  the  19th  of  January  the 
victory  of  Mill  Springs  had  released  Western  Kentucky  from 
rebel  rule,  and  opened  a  path  for  the  armies  of  the  Union  into 
East  Tennessee.  The  President's  order  of  January  27th,  for 
an  advance  of  all  the  forces  of  the  Government  on  the  2 2d  of 
February,  had  been  promptly  followed  by  the  capture  of  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland  River,  which  led  to 
the  evacuation  of  Bowling  Green,  the  surrender  of  Nashville, 
and  the  fall  of  Columbus,  the  rebel  stronghold  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. Fort  Pulaski,  which  guarded  the  entrance  to  Savannah, 
was  taken,  after  eighteen  hours  bombardment,  on  the  12th  of 
April,  and  the  whole  west  coast  of  Florida  had  been  occupied 
by  our  forces.  By  the  skilful  strategy  of  General  Halleck, 
commanding  the  Western  Department,  seconded  by  the  vigor- 
ous activity  of  General  Curtis,  the  rebel  commander  in  Mis- 
souri, General  Price,  had  been  forced  to  retreat,  leaving  the 
whole  of  that  State  in  our  hands ;  and  he  was  badly  beaten  in 
a  subsequent  engagement  at  Sugar  Creek  in  Arkansas.  On  the 
lithf  Island  No.  10,  commanding  the  passage  of  the  Missis- 
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fiippi,  was  taken  by  General  Pope,  and  on  the  4th  of  Jilne  Forts 
Pillow  and  Randolph,  still  lower  down,  were  occupied  by  our 
forces.  On  the  6th  the  city  of  Memphis  was  surrendered  by 
the  rebels.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Nashville  a  formidable 
expedition  had  ascended  the  Tennessee  River,  and  being  joined 
by  all  the  available  Union  forces  in  that  vicinity,  the  whole 
nnder  command  of  Greneral  Halleck,  prepared  to  give  battle 
to  the  rebel  army  which,  swelled  by  large  re-enforoementa 
from  every  quarter,  was  posted  in  the  vicinity  of  Corinth, 
ninety  miles  east  of  Memphis,  intending  by  a  sudden  attack  to 
break  the  force  of  the  Union  army,  which  was  (Sweeping 
steadily  down  upon  them  from  the  field  of  its  recent  con- 
quests. The  rebels  opened  the  attack  with  great  fury  and 
efiect,  on  the  morning  of  the  0th  of  April,  at  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing, three  miles  in  advance  of  Corinth.  The  fight  lasted 
nearly  all  day,  the  rebels  having  decidedly  the  advantage; 
but  in  their  final  onset  they  were  driven  back,  and  the  next 
day  our  army,  strengthened  by  the  opportune  arrival  of 
General  Buell,  completed  what  proved  to  be  a  signal  and  moat 
important  victory.  When  news  of  it  reached  Washington 
Preddent  LmooLir  issued  the  following  proclamation : 

It  haa  pleased  Almigbfy  God  to  vouchsafe  signal  victories  to  the 
land  and  naval  forces  engaged  in  suj^ressing  an  iatemal  rebellion,  and 
at  the  sanie  time  to  aveit  from  our  coimtry  the  dangers  of  foreign 
intervention  and  invasion. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  to  the  people  of  the  IJQited  States,  that 
at  their  next  weekly  assemblages  in  their  accustomed  places  of  public 
worship,  which  shall  oceur  after  the  notioe  of  this  Proclamation  shall 
have  been  received,  they  espedallj  acknowledge  and  render  thanks  to 
our  Heavenly  Patber  for  these  inestimable  blessings;  that  thej  then  and 
there  implore  spiritual  consolation  in  behalf  of  all  those  who  have  been 
brought  into  affliction  by  the  casualties  and  calamities  o(  sedition  and 
civil  war ;  and  that  they  reverently  invoke  the  Divine  guidance  for  our 
nationsd  counsels,  to  the  end  tliat  they  may  speedily  result  in  the 
restoratioB  of  peace,  harmony,  and  unity  throughout  our  borders,  and 
13 
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hMten  ffae  establishment  of  fhtteraal  relations  among  aQ  the  ooomtriea 
of  the  earth. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  mj  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  thp  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  tenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of 
[l.  &]   our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-sixth. 

Abraham  Lnroouf. 
By  the  President : 

WiL  H.  Skwabd,  Socretary  of  State. 

On  the  28th  of  May  the  rebels  evacuated  Corinth,  and  were 
pnshed  southward  by  our  parsning  forces  for  some  twenty-fiye 
or  thirty  miles.  General  Mitchell,  by  a  daring  and  most 
gallant  enterprise  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  took  possession 
of  Hantsville  in  Alabama.  In  February  a  formidable  naval 
expedition  had  been  fitted  out  under  Commodore  Farragut 
for  the  capture  of  New  Orleans ;  and  on  the  18th  of  April  the 
attack  commenced  upon  Forts  Jackson  and  St  Philip,  by 
which  the  passage  of  the  Mississippi  below  the  city  is  guarded. 
After  six  days*  bombardment  the  whole  fleet  passed  the  forts 
on  the  night  of  the  23d,  under  a  terrible  fire  from  both;  and 
on  the  25th  the  rebel  General  Lovell,  who  had  command  of  the 
military  defences  of  the  city,  withdrew,  and  Commodore  Farra- 
gut  took  possession  of  the  town,  which  he  retained  until  the 
arrival  of  General  Butler  on  the  1st  of  May,  who  thereupon 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  commander  of  that 
Department. 

During  the  summer  a  powerful  rebel  army,  under  General 
Bragg,  invaded  Kentucky  for  the  double  purpose  of  obtaining 
supplies  and  affording  a  rallying  point  for  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  secession  sentiment  of  the  State.  In  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  former  object  they  were  successful,  but  not  in 
the  latter.  They  lost  more  while  in  the  State  from  desertions 
than  they  gained  by  recruits ;  and  after  a  battle  at  Perry ville 
on  the  7th  of  October  they  began  their  retreat.     On  the  6th 
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of  Octdber  a  severe  battle  was  fought  at  Corinth,  from  which 
a  powerful  rebel  army  attempted  to  drive  our  troops  under 
General  Bosccraua,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  very  heavy  loss- 
es, and  the  campaign  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  was  virtually 
at  an  end.  A  final  effort  of  the  enemy  in  that  region  led  to  a 
severe  engagement  at  Murfreesborough  on  the  3 1st  of  Decem- 
ber, which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  rebel  forces,  and  in 
relieving  Tennessee  from  the  presence  of  the  rebel  armies. 

In  all  the  military  operations  of  this  year  especial  care  had 
been  taken  by  the  Generals  in  command  of  the  several  De- 
partments, acting  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  cause  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  object  of 
the  war  was  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  restoration 
of  the  authority  of  the  Constitution.  The  rebel  authorities, 
both  civil  and  military,  lost  no  opportunity  of  exciting  the 
fears  and  resentments  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  by 
ascribing  to  the  National  Government  designs  of  the  most 
ruthless  and  implacable  hostility  to  their  institutions  and  their 
persons.  It  was  strenuously  represented  that  the  object  of 
the  war  was  to  rob  the  Southern  people  of  their  rights  and 
their  property,  and  especially  to  set  free  their  slaves.  The 
Government  did  every  thing  in  its  power  to  allay  the  appre- 
hensions and  hostilities  which  these  statements  were  calculated 
to  produce.  General  Gkrfield,  while  in  Kentucky,  just  before 
the  victory  of  Mill  Springs,  issued  on  the  16th  of  January  an 
address  to  the  citizens  of  that  section  of  the  State,  exhorting 
them  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government, 
which  had  never  made  itself  injuriously  felt  by  any  one  among 
them,  and  promising  them  fall  protection  for  their  persons  and 
their  property,  and  full  reparation  for  any  wrongs  they  might 
have  sustained.  After  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs  the  Secretary 
of  War,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  issued  an  order 
of  thanks  to  the  soldiers  engaged  in  it,  in  which  he  again 
ADQounced  that  the  ^*  purpose  of  the  war  was  to  attack,  pursue 
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and  destroy  a  rebellioos  enemy,  and  to  driver  the  country 
from  danger  menaced  by  traitors/'  On  the  20th  of  Noyember, 
1861,  General  Halleck,  commanding  the  Department  of  the 
Missouri,  on  the  eve  of  the  advance  into  Teniiessee,  issaed  an 
order  enjoining  upon  the  troops  the  necessity  of  discipline 
and  of  order,  and  calling  on  them  to  prove  by  their  acts  that 
they  came  *'  to  restore,  not  to  violate  the  Constitation  and  the 
lawf*,^'  and  that  the  people  of  the  South,  under  the  flag  of  the 
Union,  should  "  enjoy  the  same  protection  of  life  and  property 
as  in  former  days."  ^  It  does  not  belong  to  ihe  mUitaiy," 
said  this  order,  ^  to  decide  upon  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave.  Such  questions  must  be  settled  by  the  civil  coarts.  No 
fugitive  slave  will,  therefore,  be  admitted  within  oar  lines  or 
camps  except  when  specially  ordered  by  the  General  command- 
ing.*^* So  also  General  Bnmside,  when  about  to  land  on  the 
soil  of  North  Carolina,  issued  an  order,  February  3d,  1262, 
calling  upon  the  soldiers  of  his  army  to  remember  that  thej 
were  there  ^Ho  support  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  to  put 
down  rebellion,  and  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
loyal  and  peaceable  citizens  of  the  State."   And  on  the  18tk  of 

*  In  regard  to  this  order,  which  was  afterwards  severely  criticised 
in  Congress,  General  Halleck  wrote  the  following  letter  of  explanation: 

Hbad-Quartebs,  Dspabtmbnt  or  ths  Missoitju,  ) 
St.  Louis,  December  8,  1861.  ) 

Mt  Dear  Colonel;  Tours  of  the  4th  instant  is  just  received.  Or- 
der No.  3  was,  in  my  mind,  dearly  a  military  necessity.  Unanthoiized 
persons,  black  or  white,  free  or  slaves,  must  be  kept  out  of  our  camps, 
unless  we  are  willing  to  publish  to  the  enemy  every  thing  we  do,  or  m- 
tend  to  do.    It  was  a  mUitary^  and  not  a  polUical  order. 

1  am  ready  to  carry  out  any  lawful  instructions  in  regard  to  fugitive 
slaves,  which  my  superiors  may  give  me,  and  to  enforce  any  law  which 
Congress  may  pass.  But  I  cannot  make  law,  and  will  not  violate  it 
You  know  my  private  opinion  on  the  policy  of  confiscating  the  slave 
property  of  the  rebels  in  arms.  If  Congress  shall  pass  it,  you  may  be 
certain  that  I  shall  enforce  it.  Perhaps  my  policy  as  to  the  treatmMit 
of  rebels  and  their  property  is  as  well  set  out  in  Order  No.  13,  i 
the  day  your  letter  was  written,  as  I  could  now  describe  it 

Hon.  F.  I*.  Blaib,  Washington. 
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the  same  month,  after  Fort  Henry  and  Roanoke  Island  had 
fallen  into  our  hands,  Commodore  Goldsborongh  and  General 
Bumside  issued  a  joint  proclamation,  denouncing  as  false  and 
slanderous  the  attempt  of  the  rebel  leaders  to  impose  on  the 
credulity  of  the  Southern  people  by  telling  them  of  *'our  desire 
to  destroy  their  freedom,  demolish  their  property,  and  liberate 
their  slaves,''  and  declaring  that  the  Government  asked  only 
that  its  authority  might  be  recognized,  and  that  **  in  no  way 
or  manner  did  it  desire  to  interfere  with  their  laws,  consti- 
tutionally established,  their  institutions  of  any  kind  whatever, 
their  property  of  any  sort,  or  their  usages  in  any  respect" 
And  on  the  1st  of  March  General  Curtis  in  Arkansas  had 
addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  that  State,  de- 
Doaucing  as  false  and  calumnious  the  statements  widely  cir^ 
ciliated  of  the  designs  and  sentiments  of  the  Union  armies, 
and  declaring  that  they  sought  only  ^^  to  put  down  rebellion 
by  making  war  against  those  in  arms,  their  aiders  and 
abettors" — and  that  they  came  to  "  vindicate  the  Constitution, 
and  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  civil  and  religious  liberty 
under  a  flag  that  was  embalmed  in  the  blood  of  our  revolu- 
tionary fathers."  In  all  this  the  Government  adhered,  with 
just  and  rigorous  fidelity,  to  the  principles  it  had  adopted  for 
its  conduct  at  the  outset  of  the  war ;  and  in  its  anxiety  to 
avoid  all  cause  of  complaint  and  all  appearance  of  justification 
for  those  who  were  in  arms  against  its  authority,  it  incurred 
the  distrust  and  even  the  denunciation  of  the  more  zealous  and 
vehement  among  its  own  friends  and  supporters  in  the  North' 
em  States. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  in  order  to  secure  unity  of  action 
among  the  commanders  of  the  several  military  departments, 
npon  tho  general  use  to  be  made  of  rebel  property,  the  Presi- 
dent directed  the  issue  of  the  following  order : 
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Wab  DEPABTMBin',  Washinqton,  Jtdy  22,  1862. 

First  Ordered  that  militarj  commanders  within  the  States  of  Yir- 
ginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  and  Arkansas,  in  an  orderly  manner  seize  and  use  any  property, 
real  or  personal,  which  may  be  necessary  or  convenient  for  their  several 
commands,  for  supplies,  or  for  other  military  purposes ;  and  that  while 
property  may  be  destroyed  for  proper  military  objects,  none  shall  bo 
destroyed  in  wantonness  or  malice. 

Second.  That  military  and  naval  commanders  shall  employ  as  laborera, 
within  and  from  said  States,  so  many  persons  of  African  descent  as  can- 
be  advantageously  used  for  military  or  naral  purposes,  giving  them 
reasonable  wages  for  their  labor. 

ITiird.  That,  as  to  both  property,  and  persons  of  African  descent, 
accounts  shall  be  kept  sufficiently  accurate  and  in  detail  to  show 
quantities  and  amounts,  and  from  whom  both  property  and  such  persona 
shall  have  come,  as  a  basis  upon  which  compensation  can  be  made  in 
proper  oases;  and  the  several  departments  of  this  Government  shall 
attend  to  and  perform  their  appropriate  parts  towards  the  execution  of 
these  orders. 

By  order  of  the  President : 

Edwih  M.  Stanton  Secretary  of  War. 

And  on  the  25th  of  July  he  issued  the  following  proclama- 
tion, warning  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  against  per- 
sisting in  their  rebellion,  under  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the 
confiscation  act  passed  by  Congress  at  its  preceding  session : 

By  Order  of  ihe  President  of  the  United  StOtee. 

A  PBOGLAMATION. 

In  pursuance  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  entitled  "  An 
Act  to  suppress  insurrection,  to  punish  treason  and  rebellion,  to  seize 
and  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
July  17th,  1862,  and  which  Act,  and  the  joint  resolution  explanatory 
thereof;  are  herewith  published,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby  proclaim  to  and  warn  aJl  persons  within  the 
contemplation  of  said  sixth  section  to  cease  participating  in,  aiding^ 
countenancing,  or  abetting  the  existing  rebellion,  or  any  rebellion, 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  return  to  their 
proper  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  on  pain  of  the  forfeiture  and 
seizures  as  within  and  by  said  sixth  section  provided. 
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In  testimonj  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  afiKxed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  twentj-llfth  day  of  July,  in  the 

year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two^ 
[l.  a]  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eig^ty- 

seyenth. 

Abraham  Lnroour. 

By  the  President : 

William  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  of  ^ate» 

Onr  relations  with  foreign  nations  during  the  year  1862 
continued  to  be  in  the  main  satisfactory.  The  President  held 
throughout,  in  all  his  intercourse  with  European  powers,  the 
saoQie  firm  and  decided  language  in  regard  to  the  rebellion 
which  had  characterized  the  correspondence  of  the  previous 
year.  Our  Minister  in  London,  with  vigilance  and  ability, 
pressed  upon  the  British  Government  the  duty  of  preventing 
the  rebel  authorities  from  building  and  fitting  out  vessels  of 
war  in  English  ports  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States ;  but  in  every  instance  these  remonstrances  were  with- 
out practical  effect  The  Government  could  never  be  con- 
vinced that  the  evidence  in  any  specific  case  was  sufficient  to 
warrant  its  interference,  and  thus  one  vessel  after  another  was 
allowed  to  leave  British  ports,  go  to  some  other  equally 
neutral  locality  and  take  on  board  munitions  of  war,  and  enter 
upon  its  career  of  piracy  in  the  rebel  service.  As  early  as  the 
18th  of  February,  1862,  Mr.  Adams  had  called  the  attention  of 
Earl  Russell  to  the  fact  that  a  steam  gunboat^  afterwards 
called  the  Oreto,  was  being  built  in  a  Liverpool  ship-yard, 
under  the  supervision  of  well-known  agents  of  the  rebel  Gov- 
ernment, and  evidently  intended  for  the  rebel  service.  The 
Foreign  Secretary  replied  that  the  vessel  was  intended  for  the 
use  of  parties  in  Palermo,  Sicily,  and  that  there  was  no  reason 
to  suppose  she  was  intended  for  any  service  hostile  to  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Adams  sent  evidence  to  show  that  the 
claim  of  being  designed  for  service  in  Sicily  was  a  mere 
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pretext;  bat  he  failed,  bj  tbxs  dispatch,  as  in  a  sQbseqnent 
personal  confereDce  with  Earl  Russell  on  the  15ih  of  April,  to 
induce  him  to  take  any  steps  for  her  detention.  She  sailed 
Boop  after,  and  was  next  heard  of  at  the  British  *^neatral''  port 
of  Nassau,  where  she  was  seized  by  the  authorities  at  th^ 
instance  of  the  American  consul,  but  released  bj  the  same 
autliorities  on  the  arrival  of  Captain  Semmes  to  take  command 
of  her  as  a  Confederate  privateer,  In  October  an  intercepted 
letter  was  sent  to  Earl  Russell  by  Mr.  Adams^  written  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  Confederate  GoveraroeBt,  to  a 
person  in  England,  complaining  that  he  had  not  followed  the 
Oreto  on  her  departure  from  England  and  taken  consmand  of 
her,  in  accordance  with  his  original  appointment.  In  June 
Mr.  Adams  called  Earl  Russell's  attention  to  another  powerful 
war-steamer,  then  in  prepress  of  construction  in  the  ship-yard 
of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  evidently  intended 
for  the  rebel  service.  This  complaint  went  throng  the  usual 
formalities,  was  referred  to  the  **  Lords  Commissioners  of  her 
Majesty's  Treasury,"  who  reported  in  due  time  that  they  could 
discover  no  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  the  detention  c^  the 
vessel.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  evidence  was  produced 
which  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  collector  of  the  port  of 
Liverpool  in  ordering  her  detention ;  but  before  the  necessary 
formalities  could  be  gone  through  with,  and  through  delays 
caused,  as  Earl  Russell  afterwards  explained,  by  the  '<  sudden 
development  of  a  malady  of  the  Queen's  advocate^  totally  in- 
capacitating him  for  the  transaction  of  business,"  the  vessel, 
whose  managers  were  duly  advertised  of  every  thing  that  was 
going  on,  slipped  out  of  port,  took  on  board  an  armament  in 
the  Azores,  and  entered  the  rebel  service  as  a  privateer.  Our 
Government  subsequently  notified  the  British  Government 
that  it  would  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  damage  which 
this  vessel,  known  first  as  '*  290,"  and  afterwards  as  the  Ala- 
bama, might  inffict  on  American  commerce. 
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Discnssions  were  had  upon  the  refusal  of  the  British 
authorities  to  permit  American  vessels  of  war  to  take  in  coal 
at  Nassau,  upon  the  systematic  attempts  of  British  merchants 
to  violate  our  blockade  of  Southern  ports^  and  upon  the  re- 
capture, by  the  crew,  of  the  Emily  St.  Pierre,  which  had  been 
seized  in  attempting  to  run  the  blockade  at  Charleston,  and 
was  on  her  way  as  a  prize  to  the  port  of  New  York.  The 
British  Government  vindicated  her  rescue  as  sanctioned  by 
the  principles  of  international  law. 

The  only  incident  of  special  importance  which  occurred 
during  the  year  in  our  foreign  relations,  grew  out  of  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  secure  a  joint 
effort  at  mediation  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rebel  authorities,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  in  connection  with  his  own  Grovemment.  Rumora 
of  such  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  led  Mr. 
Dayton  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  on  the  6th  of  November,  at  which  indications  of  such 
a  purpose  were  apparent.  The  attempt  failed,  as  both  the 
other  powers  consulted  declined  to  join  in  any  such  action. 
The  French  Government  thereupon  determined  to  take  action 
alone,  and  on  the  9th  of  January,  1863,  the  Foreign  Secretary 
wrote  to  the  French  Minister  at  Washington  a  dispatch, 
declaring  the  readiness  of  the  French  Emperor  to  do  any 
thing  in  his  power  which  might  tend  towards  the  termination 
of  the  war,  and  suggesting  that  *'  nothing  would  hinder  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  without  renouncing  the 
advantages  which  it  believes  it  can  attain  by  a  continuation  of 
the  war,  from  entering  upon  informal  conferences  with  the 
Confederates  of  the  South,  in  case  they  should  show  them- 
selves disposed  thereto."  The  specific  advantages  of  such  a 
conferencCvand  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  brought  aboat^ 
were  thus  set  forth  in  this  dispatch : 
13* 
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Representatiyes  or  oommisaioners  of  the  two  parties  could  assemble 
at  such  point  as  it  should  be  deemed  proper  to  designate,  and  which 
could,  for  this  purpose,  be  dedared  neutral.  Reciprocal  complaints 
would  be  examined  into  at  this  meeting.  In  place  of  the  accusations 
which  North  and  South  mutually  cast  upon  each  other  at  this  time, 
would  be  substituted  an  argumentatire  discussion  of  the  interests  which 
divide  them.  They  would  seek  out  by  means  of  well-ordered  and  jho- 
found  deliberations  whether  these  interests  are  definitiyely  irreconcila- 
ble— whether  separation  is  an  extreme  which  can  no  longer  be  avoided, 
or  whether  the  memories  of  a  common  existence,  whether  the  ties  of 
any  kind  which  have  made  of  the  North  and  of  the  South  one  sole  and 
whole  Federative  State,  and  have  borne  them  on  to  so  high  a  degree  of 
prosperity,  are  not  more  powerful  than  the  causes  which  have  placed 
arms  in  the  hands  of  the  two  populations.  A  negotiation,  the  object  of 
which  would  be  thus  determinate,  would  not  involve  any  of  the  objec- 
tions raised  against  the  diplomatic  interventions  of  Europe,  and,  without 
giving  birth  to  the  same  hopes  as  the  immediate  conclusion  of  an  armis- 
tice, would  exercise  a  happy  influence  on  the  march  of  events. 

Why,  therefore,  should  not  a  combinatnion  which  respects  all  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  Federal  Grovernment  ? 
Persuaded  on  oiu*  part  that  it  is  in  conformity  with  their  true  interests, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  their  attention ;  and,  not  having 
sought  in  the  project  of  a  mediation  of  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe 
any  vain  display  of  influence,  we  would  applaud,  with  entire  freedom 
from  all  susceptibility  of  self-esteem,  the  opening  of  a  negotiation  which 
would  invite  the  two  populations  to  discuss,  without  the  co-operation  of 
Europe,  the  solution  of  their  diflferenoe. 

The  reply  which  the  President  directed  to  be  made  to  this 
proposition  embraces  so  many  points  of  permanent  interest 
and  importance  in  connection  with  his  Administrntion,  that 
we  give  it  in  full     It  was  as  follows : 

Department  op  State,  "WAsmNGTON,  Feb,  6,  1863. 
Sib:  The  intimation  given  in  your  dispatch  of  January  16th,  that  I 
might  expect  a  special  visit  from  M.  Mercier,  has  been  realized.  He 
called  on  the  3d  instant,  and  gave  mo  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  which  he 
had  just  then  received  from  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys  under  the  date  of  tilie 
9th  of  January. 
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I  hxre  taken  the  President's  instructions,  and  I  now  {ffooeed  to  giro 
70U  his  Tiews  upon  the  subject  in  question. 

It  has  been  considered  with  seriousness,  resulting  from  the  reflectioa 
that  the  people  of  France  are  known  to  be  faultless  sharers  with  the 
American  nation  in  the  miflfortunes  and  calamities  of  our  unhappy 
civil  war;  nor  do  we  on  this,  anj  more  than  on  other  occasions,  forget 
Che  traditional  friendship  of  the  two  countries,  which  we  unhesitatinglj 
beUeye  has  inspired  the  counsels  that  M.  Droujn  de  I'Hujs  has  im- 
parted. ^ 

He  says,  "  the  Federal  Goyemment  does  not  despair,  we  know,  of 
giving  more  active  impulse  to  hostilities;"  and  again  he  remarks,  "  the 
protraction  of  the  struggle,  in  a  word,  has  not  shaken  the  confidence  (of 
the  Federal  Government)  in  the  definitive  success  of  its  efibrts." 

These  passages  seem  to  me  to  do  unintentional  injustice  to  the  lan- 
guage, whether  confidential  or  public,  in  which  this  Government  has 
constantly  spoken  on  the  subject  of  the  war.  It  certainly  has  had  and 
avowed  only  one  purpose — ^a  determination  to  preserve  the  integ^ty  of 
the  country.  So  far  from  admitting  any  laxity  of  effort,  or  betraying 
any  despondency,  the  Government  has,  on  the  contrary,  borne  itself 
cheerfully  in  all  vicissitudes,  with  unwavering  confidence  in  an  early 
and  complete  triumph  of  the  national  cause.  Now,  when  we  are,  in  a 
manner,  invited  by  a  friendly  power  to  review  the  twenty-one  months' 
history  of  the  conflict,  we  find  no  occasion  to  abate  that  confidence. 
Through  such  an  alternation  of  victories  and  defeats  as  is  the  appdnted 
incident  of  every  war,  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
have  steadily  advanced,  reclaiming  from  the  insurgents  the  ports,  forts, 
and  posts  which  they  had  treacherously  seized  before  the  strife  actually 
began,  and  even  before  it  was  seriously  apprehended.  So  many  of 
the  States  and  districts  which  the  insurgents  included  in  the  field  of 
their  projected  exclusive  slaveholding  dominions  have  already  been  re- 
established under  the  flag  of  the  Union,  that  they  now  retain  only  the 
States  of  Greorgia,  Alabama,  and  Texas,  with  half  of  Virginia,  half  of 
North  Carolina,  and  two  thirds  of  South  Carolina,  half  of  Mississippi 
and  one-third  respectively  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  The  national 
forces  hold  even  this  small  territory  in  dose  blockade  and  siege. 

This  Government,  if  required,  does  not  hesitate  to  submit  its  achieve- 
ments to  the  test  of  comparison;  and  it  maintains  that  in  no  part  of  the 
world,  and  in  no  times,  ancient  or  modem,  has  a  nation,  when  rendered 
all  unready  for  combat  by  the  enjoyment  of  eighty  years  of  almost  un- 
broken peace,  so  quickly  awakened  at  the  alarm  of  sedition,  put  forth 
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energies  so  vigorous,  and  achieved  suocesses  so  signal  and  efifective  as 
those  which  have  marked  the  progress  of  this  contest  on  the  part  of  the 
Union. 

M.  Droujn  de  THuys,  I  fear,  has  taken  other  light  than  the  ooire- 
spondenoe  of  this  Government  for  his  guidance  in  ascertaining  its  temper 
and  firmness.  He  has  probably  read  of  divisions  of  sentiment  among 
those  who  hold  themselves  forth  as  organs  of  public  opinion  here,  and 
has  given  to  them  an  undue  importance.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
this  is  a  nation  of  thirty  millions,  civilly  divided  into  forty-one  States  and 
Territories,  which  cover  an  expanse  hardly  less  than  Europe ;  that  the 
people  are  a  pure  democracy,  exercising  everywhere  the  utmost  freedom 
of  speech  and  Buffi*age ;  that  a  g^eat  crisis  necessarOy  produces  vehe- 
ment as  well  as  profound  debate,  with  sharp  collisions  of  individual, 
local,  and  sectional  interests,  sentiments,  and  ambitions ;  and  tliat  this 
heat  of  controversy  is  increased  by  the  intervention  of  speculationsi 
interests,  prejudices,  and  passions  from  every  other  part  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  is,  however,  through  such  debates  that  the  agreement  of  the 
nation  upon  any  subject  is  habitually  attained,  its  resolutions  formed, 
and  its  policy  established.  While  there  has  been  much  difference  of 
popular  opinion  and  favor  concerning  the  agents  who  shall  carry  on  the 
war,  the  principles  on  which  it  shall  be  waged,  and  the  means  with 
which  it  shall  be  prosecuted,  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  has  only  to 
refer  to  the  statute  book  of  Congress  and  the  Executive  ordi- 
nances to  learn  that  the  national  activity  has  hitherto  been,  and  yet 
is,  as  ef&cient  as  that  of  any  other  nation,  whatever  its  form  of  gov- 
ernment, ever  was,  under  circumstances  of  equally  grave  import  to 
its  peace,  safety,  and  welfare.  Not  one  voice  has  been  raised  any- 
where, out  of  the  immediate  field  of  the  insurrection,  in  favor  of  foreign 
intervention,  of  mediation,  of  arbitration,  or  of  compromise,  with  the 
relinquishment  of  one  acre  of  the  national  domain,  or  the  surrender  of 
even  one  constitutional  franchise.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  manifest  to 
the  world  that  our  resources  are  yet  abundant,  and  our  credit  adequate 
<o  the  existing  emergency. 

-  What  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys  suggests  is  that  this  Government  shall 
appoint  commissioners  to  meet,  on  neutral  ground,  commissioners  of  thy 
insurgents.  He  supposes  that  in  the  conferences  to  be  thus  held,  re- 
ciprocal complaints  could  be  discussed,  and  in  place  of  the  accusations 
which  the  North  and  South  now  mutually  cast  upon  each  other,  the 
conferees  would  be  engaged  with  discussions  of  the  interests  which 
divide  them.    He  a^sumes^  fiirther,  that  the  commissioners  would  seelc 
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by  means  of  well-ordered  and  profound  deliberation,  whetber  these 
interests  are  definitiyely  irreooncilable,  whether  separation  is  an  ex- 
treme that  can  no  longer  be  avoided,  or  whether  the  memories  of  a 
common  existence,  the  ties  of  every  kind  which  have  made  the  North 
and  the  South  one  whole  Federative  State,  and  have  borne  them  on  to 
so  high  a  decree  of  proi^)erity,  are  not  more  powerful  than  the  oausei 
which  have  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  two  populations. 

The  suggestion  is  not  an  extraordinary  one,  and  it  may  well  have 
been  thought  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  in  the  earnestness  of  his 
benevolent  desire  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  a  feasible  one.  But 
when  M.  Drouyn  del'Uuys  shaU  comtf^  to  review  it  in  the  light  in  which 
it  must  necessarily  be  examined  in  this  country,  I  think  he  can  hardly 
fail  to  perceive  that  it  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a  proposition  tliat, 
while  this  Grovemment  is  engaged  in  suppressing  an  armed  insurrection, 
with  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  constitutional  national  authority, 
and  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  country,  it  shall  enter  into  diplo- 
matic discussion  with  the  insurgents  upon  the  questions  whether  that 
authority  shall  not  be  renounced,  and  whether  the  country  shall  not  be 
delivered  over  to  disunion,  to  be  quickly  followed  by  ever-increasing 
anarchy. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
promise the  national  authority  so  far  as.  to  enter  into  such  debates,  it  is 
not  easy  to  perceive  what  good  results  could  be  obtained  by  them. 

The  commissioners  must  ag^ee  in  recommending  either  that  the  Union 
shall  stand  or  that  it  shall  be  voluntarily  dissolved ;  or  else  they  must 
leave  the  vital  question  unsettled,  to  abide  at  last  the  fortunes  of  the 
war.  The  Government  has  not  shut  out  the  knowledge  of  the  i»«sent 
temper,  any  more  than  of  the  past  purposes  of  the  insurgents.  There 
is  not  the  least  gfround  to  suppose  that  the  controlling  actors  would  be 
persuaded  at  this  moment,  by  any  arguments  which  national  commis- 
sioners could  offer,  to  forego  the  ambition  that  has  impelled  them  to  the  . 
disloyal  position  they  are  occupying.  Any  commissioners  who  should 
be  appointed  by  these  actors,  or  through  their  dictation  or  influence, 
must  enter  the  conference  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  pledged  to  the 
personal  fortunes  of  the  insurgent  chiefs.  The  loyal  people  in  the  in- 
surrectionary States  would  be  unheard,  and  any  offer  of  peace  by  this 
Government,  on  the  condition  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  must 
necessarily  be  rejected. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  this  Government  has 
not  the  least  thought  of  relinquishing  the  trust  which  has  been  con- 
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tided  to  it  by  the  nation  nnder  the  most  solemn  of  aU  political  sane- 
tiona ;  and  if  it  had  any  such  thought,  it  would  BtiU  have  abundant 
reason  to  know  that  peace  proposed  at  the  cost  of  dissolution  would  be 
immediately,  unreservedly,  and  indignantly  rejected  by  the  Americaa 
people.  It  is  a  great  mistake  that  European  stotesmen  make,  if  they 
suppose  this  people  are  demoralized.  Whatever,  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
surrection, the  people  of  France,  or  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  Switzerland, 
or  of  the  Netherlands  would  do  to  save  their  national  ezistenoe,  no 
matter  how  the  strife  might  bo  regarded  by  or  might  affect  foreign 
nations,  just  so  much,  and  certainly  no  less,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  do,  if  necessary  to  saye  for  the  common  benefit  the  region 
which  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  coasts,  and  by  the 
shores  of  the  Gulfs  of  St  Lawrence  and  Mexico,  together  with  the  free 
and  common  navigation  of  the  Bio  Grande,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Missis- 
sippi, Ohio,  St  Lawrence,  Hudson,  Delaware,  Potomac,  and  other 
natural  highways  by  which  this  land,  which  to  them  is  at  once  a  land 
of  inheritenoe  and  a  land  of  promise,  is  opened  and  watered.  Even  if 
the  agente  of  the  American  people  now  exercising  their  power  should, 
through  fear  or  faction,  fall  below  this  height  of  the  national  Tirtoe, 
they  would  be  speedily,  yet  constitutionally,  replaced  by  others  of 
sterner  character  and  patriotism. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  also,  that  M.  Drouyn  de  FHuys  errs  in  his 
description  of  the  parties  to  the  present  conflict  We  have  here,  in 
the  political  sense,  no  North  .and  South,  no  Northern  and  Southern 
Stetes.  We  have  an  insurrectionary  party,  which  is  located  chiefly 
upon  and  adjacent  to  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  we  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  loyal  people,  who  constitute  not  only  Northern 
Stetes,  but  also  Eastern,  Middle,  Western,  and  Southern  Stetes. 

I  have  on  many  occasions  heretofore  submitted  to  the  French  Got- 
emment  the  President's  views  of  the  interests,  and  the  ideas  more 
effective  for  the  time  than  even  interests,  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
the  determination  of  the  American  Government  and  people  to  maintain 
the  Federal  Union.  The  President  has  done  the  same  thing  in  his 
Messages  and  other  public  declarations.  I  refrain,  therefore,  Irom  re- 
viewing that  argument  in  connection  with  the  existing  question. 

M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  draws  to  his  aid  the  conferences  which  took 
place  between  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain  in  our  Revolutionary 
War.  He  will  allow  us  to  assume  that  action  in  the  crisis  of  a  nation 
must  accord  with  ite  necessities,  and  therefore  can  seldom  be  conformed 
to  precedents.    Great  Britain,  when  entering  on  the  negotiations,  had 
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manifestlj  oome  to  entertain  doubts  of  her  ultimate  saocess ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  oouncils  of  the  Colonies  oould  not  fail  to  take  new 
courage,  if  not  to  gain  other  advantage,  when  the  parent  State  oompro- 
mised  so  far  as  to  treat  of  peace  on  the  terms  of  conceding  their  inde- 
pendence. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  peace  must  come  at  some  time,  and  that  con- 
ferences must  attend,  if  the j  are  not  allowed  to  precede  the  pacification. 
There  is,  however,  a  better  form  for  such  conferences  than  the  one  which 
M.  Drouyn  de  THuys  suggests.  The  latter  would  be  palpablj  in  deroga^ 
tion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  would  carry  no  weight, 
because  destitute  of  the  sanction  necessary  to  bind  either  the  disloyal  or 
the  loyal  portions  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  furnishes  a  constitutional  forum  for  debates  between  the 
alienated  parties.  Senators  and  representatives  from  the  loyal  portion 
of  the  people  are  there  already,  freely  empowered  to  confer ;  and  seats 
also  are  vacant,  and  inviting  senators  and  representatives  of  this  dis- 
contented party  who  may  be  constitutionally  sent  there  from  the  States 
involved  in  the  insurrection.  Moreover,  the  conferences  which  can 
thus  be  hold  in  Congress  have  this  great  advantage  over  any  that  could 
be  organized  upon  the  plan  of  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys,  namely,  that  the 
Congress,  if  it  were  thought  wise,  could  call  a  national  convention  to 
adopt  its  recommendations,  and  give  them  all  the  solemnity  and  bind- 
ing force  of  organic  law.  Such  conferences  between  the  alienated 
parties  may  be  said  to  have  already  begun.  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri — States  which  are  claimed  by  the 
insurgents — are  ahready  represented  in  Congress,  and  submitting  with 
perfect  freedom  and  in  a  proper  spirit  their  advice  upon  the  course  best 
calculated  to  bring  about,  in  the  shortest  time,  a  firm,  lasting,  and 
honorable  peace.  Representatives  have  been  sent  also  from  Louisiana, 
and  others  are  understood  to  be  coming  from  Arkansas. 

There  is  a  preponderating  argument  in  favor  of  the  Congressional 
form  of  conference  over  that  which  is  suggested  by  M.  Drouyn  de 
THuys,  namely,  that  while  an  accession  to  the  latter  would  bring  this 
Governmettt  into  a  concurrence  with  the  insurgents  in  disregarding  and 
setting  aside  an  important  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  so  would  be  of  pernicious  example,  the  Congressional  conference, 
on  the  contrary,  preserves  and  gives  new  strength  to  that  sacred  writing 
which  must  continue  through  future  ages  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  Republic. 

Ton  will  be  at  liberty  to  read  this  dispatch  to  M.  Drouyn  do  THuys, 
and  to  give  him  a  copy  if  he  shall  desire  it. 
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To  the  end  that  you  may  be  informed  of  the  whole  case,  I  tniumtdi 
a  oopy  of  M.  Drouyn  de  rHuys*s  dispatch. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant^ 

William  H.  Sbwjlr». 

The  effect  of  this  dispatch  was  very  marked.  It  pat  nn 
end  to  all  talk  of  foreign  intervention  in  any  form,  and  met 
the  cordial  and  even  enthusiastic  approbation  of  the  people 
throughout  the  country.  Its  closing  suggestions  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  Southern  States  could  resume  their  old 
relations  to  the  Federal  Government,  were  regarded  as  signifir 
cant  indications  of  the  policy  the  Administration  was  inclined 
to  pursue  whenever  the  question  of  restoration  should  become 
practical ;  and  while  they  were  somewhat  sharply  assailed  in 
some  quarters,  they  commanded  the  general  assent  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people. 

The  subject  of  appointing  commissioners  to  confer  with  the 
authorities  of  the  rebel  Confederacy  had  been  discussed,  before 
the  appearance  of  this  correspondence,  in  the  Northern  States.  It 
had  emanated  from  the  party  most  openl  v  in  hostility  to  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  those  men  in  that  party  who  had  been  most 
distinctly  opposed  to  any  measures  of  coercion,  or  any  resort 
to  force  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  rebellion.  It  was 
represented  by  these  persons  that  the  civil  authorities  of  the 
Confederacy  were  restrained  from  abandoning  the  contest  only 
by  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  the  Government  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  doiug  so  without  undue  humiliation  and  dis- 
honor; and  in  December  Hon.  Fernando  Wood,  of  New 
York,  wrote  to  the  President  informing  him  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  the  Southern  States  would  "  send  r^resenta- 
tives  to  the  next  Congress,  provided  a  full  and  general  amnesty 
should  permit  them  to  do  so,"  and  -asking  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  these  assurances. 

To  this  request  the  President  made  the  following  reply : 
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EzicuTivx  MAHBioif,  WjisanroTOir,  Dec  12, 1862. 
How.  Fernando  Wood  : 

Mt  Deab  Sib: — ^Toor  letter  of  the  Sth,  with  the  acoompenTing  note  of 
same  date,  was  received  yesterday. 

The  most  important  paragraph  in  the  letter,  as  I  consider,  ia  in  these 
words :  "  On  the  25th  of  November  last  I  was  advised  by  an  authority 
which  I  deemed  likely  to  be  well  informed  as  well  as  reliable  and  truth- 
ful, that  the  Southern  States  would  send  representatives  to  the  next 
Congress,  provided  that  a  full  and  general  amnesty  should  permit  them 
to  do  so.  No  guarantee  or  terms  were  asked  for  other  than  the  anmesty 
referred  to." 

I  strongly  suspect  your  informatioQ  will  prove  to  be  groundless; 
nevertheless,  I  thank  you  for  communicating  it  to  me.  Understanding 
the  phrase  in  the  paragraph  above  quoted — *'tbe  Southern  States  would 
send  representatives  to  the  next  Congress" — to  be  substantially  the 
same  as  that  "  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  would  cease  resistance, 
and  would  reinaugurate,  submit  to,  and  maintain  the  national  authority 
within  the  limits  of  such  States,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,"  I  say  that  in  such  case  the  war  would  cease  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States;  and  that  if  within  a  reasonable  time  "  a  full  and  general 
amnesty"  were  necessary  to  such  end,  it  would  not  be  withheld. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  now  to  communicate  this,  formally 
or  informally,  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  States.  My  behef  is  that 
they  already  know  it ;  and  when  they  choose,  if  ever,  they  can  com- 
municate with  me  unequivocally.  Nor  do  I  think  it  proper  now  to 
suspend  military  operations  to  try  any  experiment  of  negotiation. 

I  should  nevertheless  receive,  with  great  pleasure,  the  exact  infor- 
mation you  now  have,  and  also  such  other  as  you  may  in  any  way 
obtain.  Such  information  might  be  more  valuable  before  the  1st  of 
January  than  afterward. 

While  there  is  nothing  in.  this  letter  which  I  shall  dread  to  see  in 
history,  it  is,  perhaps,  better  for  the  present  that  its  existence  shoidd 
not  become  pubUc  I  therefore  have  to  request  that  you  will  regard  it 
as  confidential.    Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  intimation  in  this  letter  that  infonnation  concerning 
the  alleged  willingness  of  the  rebels  to  resume  their  allegiance, 
^^  might  be  more  valuable  before  the  Ist  of  January  than  after- 
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wards/'  had  reference  to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  which 
he  proposed  to  issue  on  that  day,  unless  the  oflfer  of  his  pre- 
liinioary  proclamation  should  be  accepted.  That  proclamation 
had  been  issued  on  the  2  2d  of  September,  and  the  sense  of 
responsibility  under  which  this  step  was  taken,  was  clearly 
indicated  in  the  following  remarks  made  by  the  President  oa 
the  evening  of  the  24th  of  that  month,  in  acknowledging  the 
compliment  of  a  serenade  at  the  executive  mansion : 

FELLOW-GmzEKB :  I  appear  before  you  to  do  little  more  than  acknowl- 
edge the  courtesy  you  pay  me,  and  to  thank  you  for  it  I  have  not 
been  distinctly  informed  why  it  is  that  on  this  occasion  you  appear  to 
do  me  this  honor,  though  I  suppose  it  is  because  of  the  Prodamatioii 
What  I  did,  I  did  after  a  very  full  deliberation,  and  under  a  very  heavy 
and  solemn  sense  of  responsibility.  I  can  only  trust  in  Grod  I  have 
mode  no  mistake.  I  shall  make  no  attempt  on  this  occasion  to  sustain 
what  I  have  done  or  said  by  any  comment.  It  is  now  for  the  country 
and  the  world  to  pass  judgment,  and  may  be  take  action  upon  it  I 
will  say  no  more  upon  this  subject  In  my  position  I  am  environed 
with  difficulties.  Yet  they  are  scarcely  so  great  aa  the  difficulties  of 
those  who,  upon  the  battle-field,  are  endeavoring  to  purchase  with  their 
blood  and  their  lives,  the  future  happiness  and  prosperity  of  this  coun- 
try. Let  us  never  forget  them.  On  the  14th  and  Itth  days  of  this 
present  month,  there  have  been  battles  bravely,  skilfully,  and  suooess- 
fuUy  fought  We  do  not  yet  know  the  particulars.  Let  us  be  sure  that, 
in  giving  praise  to  certain  individuals,  we  do  no  injustioe  to  others.  I 
only  ask  you  at  the  conclusion  of  these  few  remarks,  to  give  three  hearty 
cheers  to  all  good  and  brave  officers  and  men  who  fought  those  suooeas- 
fttl  battles. 

In  November  the  President  published  the  following  order 
regarding  the  observance  of  the  day  of  rest,  and  the  vice  of 
profanity,  in  the  army  and  navy : 

ExEOUTFVB  Mansion,  Washington,  Nov.  16,  1862. 

The  President,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  desires  and 

enjoins  the  orderly  observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  officers  and  men 

in  the  military  and  naval  service.    The  importance  for  man  and  beast 

of  the  prescribed  weekly  rest,  the  sacred  rights  of  Christian  soldiers  and 
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Bailors,  a  becoming  deference  to  the  best  Bentiment  of  a  Ghriertian  peo- 
ple, and  a  due  regard  for  the  Divine  will,  demand  that  Sunday  labor  in 
the  army  and  navy  be  reduced  to  the  measure  of  strict  necessity. 

The  discipline  and  character  of  the  national  forces  should  not  suffer, 
nor  the  cause  they  defend  be  imperilled,  by  the  profanation  of  the  day 
ur  name  of  the  Most  High.  "  At  this  time  of  public  distress,"  adopting 
the  words  of  Washington  in  It 76,  **men  may  find  enough  to  do  m  the 
service  of  Grod  and  their  country,  without  abandoning  themselves  to  vice 
and  immorality.'*  The  first  general  order  issued  by  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  indicates  the  spirit  in 
which  our  institutions  were  founded,  and  should  ever  be  defended. 
"  The  general  hopes  and  trusts  that  every  officer  and  man  wiU  endeavor 
to  live  and  act  as  becomes  a  Christian  soldier  defending  the  dearest 
rights  and  liberties  of  his  country.*' 

A.  Lincoln. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

TBB  00NOREB8IONAL   SESSION  OP  1862-63, ^MESSAOB  OF  THl 

FRB8IDSVT,    AND    OBNJEKAL  ACTION    OF   THS    SESSION. 

The  third  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  opened  on 
the  first  day  of  December,  1862 — ^the  supporters  of  the 
Administration  having  a  large  majority  in  both  branches. 
The  general  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  progress  mado 
in  quelling  the  rebellion,  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  following 
Message  of  President  Lincoln,  which  was  sent  in  to  Congress 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session  : 

FELLOW-GmZENS  OF  THE  SENATE  AKB  HOUSB  OF  ReFBESENTATIVES: 

Since  your  last  annual  assembling,  another  year  of  health  and  bountiful 
harvests  has  passed,  and  while  it  has  not  pleased  the  Almighty  to  bless 
us  with  a  return  of  peace,  we  can  but  press  on,  guided  by  the  best  Ught 
He  gives  us,  trusting  that,  in  his  own  gfood  time  and  wise  way,  all  wiU 
be  welL 

The  correspondence,  touching  foreign  affairs,  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  year,  is  herewith  submitted,  in  virtual  compUanoe  with 
a  request  to  that  effect  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  near  the 
close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress.  If  the  condition  of  our  relations 
with  other  nations  is  less  gratifying  than  it  has  usually  been  at  former 
periods,  it  is  certainly  more  satisfactory  than  a  nation  so  unhappily  dis- 
tracted as  we  are  might  reasonably  have  apprehended.  In  the  mooth 
of  June  last  there  were  some  grounds  to  expect  that  the  maritime 
Powers  which,  at  the  beginning  of  our  domestic  difficulties,  so  unwisely 
and  unnecessarily,  as  we  think,  recognized  the  insurgents  as  a  bellige^ 
ent,  would  soon  recede  from  that  position,  which  has  proved  only  leas 
injurious  to  themselves  than  to  our  own  country.  But  the  temporafy 
reverses  which  afterward  befel  the  National  arms,  and  whioh  were 
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exaggerated  by  oor  own  didoyal  dtisena  abroad,  hare  hitherto  deli^jed 
that  act  of  simple  justioe. 

The  dril  war  which  has  so  radicallj  changed  ffar  the  moment  the 
occupations  and  habits  of  the  American  people,  has  neoeiaarily  disturbed 
the  social  condition,  and  affected  yerj  deeplj  the  prosperity  of  the 
nations  with  which  we  have  carried  on  a  commerce  that  has  been 
steadily  increasing  throughout  a  period  of  half  a  century.  It  has,  at  the 
same  time,  excited  political  ambitions  and  apprehensions  which  have 
produced  a  profound  agitation  throughout  the  oiTilized  world.  In  thia 
unusual  agitation  we  have  forborne  from  taking  part  in  any  oontrorersy 
between  foreign  states,  and  between  parties  or  factions  in  such  stateiL 
We  have  attempted  no  propagandism,  and  acknowledged  no  rerolution. 
But  we  have  left  to  every  nation  the  ex<duBive  oonduot  and  management 
of  its  own  affairs.  Our  struggle  has  been,  <^  course,  contemplated  by 
foreign  nations  with  reference  less  to  its  <  own  merits,  than  to  its 
supposed  and  often  exaggerated  effects  and  consequences  resulting  to 
those  nations  themselves.  Nevertheless,  complaint  on  the  part  of  this 
Government,  even  if  it  were  just,  would  certainly  be  unwise. 

The  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
has  been  put  into  operation  with  a  good  prospect  of  complete  success.  It 
is  an  occasion  of  special  pleasure  to  acknowledge  that  the  execution  of 
it  GU  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  has  been  marked  with  a 
jealous  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  United  States  and  the  rights  of 
their  moral  and  loyal  citizens. 

The  convention  with  Hanover  for  the  abolition  of  the  stade  dues 
has  been  carried  into  full  effect,  under  the  act  of  Ck>ngres8  Tor  that 
purpose. 

A  blockade  c^  three  thousand  miles  of  seaooast  could  not  be  estab- 
lished and  vigorously  enforced,  in  a  season  of  great  commercial  activily 
like  the  present,  without  committing  occasional  mistakes,  and  inflicting 
miintentional  injuries  upon  foreign  nations  and  their  subjects. 

A  civil  war  occurring  in  a  country  where  foreigners  reside  and  carry 
on  trade  under  treaty  stipulations  is  necessarily  fruitful  of  complaints  of 
the  violation  of  neutral  rights.  All  such  collisions  tend  to  excite  mis- 
apprehensions, and  possibly  to  produce  mutual  reclamations  between 
sationa  which  have  a  oommon  ioterest  in  preserving  peace  and  friend- 
ship. In  dear  cases  of  these  kinds  I  have,  so  far  as  possible,  heard  and 
redressed  complaints  which  have  been  presented  by  friendly  Poweia. 
Iheie  is  still,  however,  a  large  and  an  augmenting  number  of  doubtful 
upon  which  the  Government  is  unable  to  agree  with  the  Goverik- 
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wboM  pratoctioii  is  demanded  bj  the  daiiiiaiita.  Tliere  are, 
moreoYer,  many  cases  in  which  tlie  United  States,  or  their  dtitiftna, 
snfier  wrongs  from  the  naval  or  militaiy  authorities  of  foreign  nations, 
whidi  the  Goyemments  of  these  states  are  not  at  onoe  prepared  to 
redress.  I  have  proposed  to  some  of  the  foreign  states  thus  interested, 
mutual  conventions  to  examine  and  adjust  such  complaints.  This  propo- 
sition has  been  made  espedaUj  to  Great  Britain,  to  France,  to  Spain, 
and  to  Prussia.  In  each  case  it  has  been  kindly  reoeiyed,  but  has  not 
yet  been  formaOj  adopted. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  reconmiend  an  appropriation  in  behalf  of  the 
owners  of  the  Norwegian  bark  Admiral  P.  Tordenskiold,  which  Tessel 
was  in  May,  1861,  prevented  by  the  commander  of  the  blockading  force 
off  Charleston  from  leaving  that  port  with  cargo,  notwithstanding  a 
similar  privilege  had,  shortly  before,  been  granted  to  an  Kngiish  ves- 
seL  I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  cause  the  papers  in  the 
case  to  be  communicated  to  the  proper  committees. 

Applications  have  been  .made  to  me  by  many  free  Americans  of 
African  descent  to  favor  their  emigration,  with  a  view  to  such  coloniza 
tion  as  was  contemplated  in  recent  acts  of  Congress.  Other  parties, 
at  home  and  abroad — some  from  interested  motives,  others  upon  patri- 
otic considerations,  and  stiU  others  influenced  by  philanthropic  senti- 
ments— ^have  suggested  similar  measures ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
several  of  the  Spanish- American  Republics  have  protested  against  the 
sending  of  such  colonies  to  their  respective  territories.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  have  dedined  to  move  any  such  colony  to  any  State 
without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  its  Gk>vemment,  with  an  agree- 
ment on  its  part  to  receive  and  protect  such  emigrants  in  all  the  rights 
of  freemen ;  and  I  have  at  the  same  time  offered  to  the  several  States 
situated  within  the  tropics,  or  having  colonies  there,  to  negotiate  with 
them,  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  favor  the 
voluntary  emigration  of  persons  of  that  class  to  their  respective  terri- 
tories, upon  conditions  whidi  shall  be  equal,  just  and  humane.  Liberia 
andHayti  are,  as  yet,  the  only  countries  to  which  colonists  of  African 
descent  from  here  could  go  with  certainty  of  being  received  and  adopted 
as  citizens ;  and  I  regret  to  say  such  persons,  contemplating  colonization, 
do  not  seem  so  willing  to  migrate  to  those  countries  as  to  some  others^ 
nor  so  willing  as  I  think  their  interest  demands.  I  believe,  however, 
opinion  among  them  in  this  respect  is  improving ;  and  that  ere  long 
there  will  be  an  augmented  and  considerable  migration  to  both  tbesa 
countries  from  the  United  States. 
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The  new  commercial  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  has  been  carried  into  execution. 

A  commercial  and  consular  treaty  has  been  negotiated,  subject  to  the 
Senate's  consent,  with  Liberia ;  and  a  similar  negotiation  is  now  pend- 
ing with  the  Bepublic  of  Hayti.  A  considerable  improvement  of  the 
national  conmierce  is  expected  to  result  from  these  measures. 

Our  relations  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Bussia, 
Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Austria,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Bome,  and 
the  other  European  states  remain  undisturbed.  Very  fayorable  rela- 
tions also  continue  to  be  maintained  with  Turkey,  Morocco,  China, 
and  Japan. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  not  only  been  no  change  of  our  previ- 
ous relations  with  the  Independent  States  of  our  own  continent,  but 
more  friendly  sentiments  than  have  heretofore  existed  are  believed  to 
be  entertained  by  these  neighbors,  whose  safety  and  progress  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  our  own.  This  statement  especially  applies 
to  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Peru,  and  ChilL 

The  commission  under  the  convention  with  the  Republic  of  New 
Granada  closed  its  session  without  having  audited  and  passed  upon  all 
the  claims  which  were  submitted  to  it.  A  proposition  is  pending  to 
revive  the  convention,  that  it  be  able  to  do  more  complete  justice.  The 
joint  oonomission  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Costa 
Rica  has  completed  its  labors  and  submitted  its  report. 

I  have  favored  the  project  for  connecting  the  United  States  with 
Burope  by  an  Atlantic  telegraph,  and  a  similar  project  to  extend  the 
telegraph  from  San  Francisco  to  connect  by  a  Pacific  telegraph  with 
the  line  which  is  being  extended  across  the  Russian  Empire. 

The  Territories  of  the  United  States,  with  unimportant  exceptions, 
have  remained  undistarbed  by  the  civil  war ;  and  they  are  exhibiting 
such  evidence  of  prosperity  as  justifies  an  expectation  that  some  of 
them  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  be  organized  as  States,  and  be  con- 
stitutionally admitted  into  the  Federal  Union. 

The  immense  mineral  resources  of  some  of  those  Territories  ought 
to  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Every  step  in  that  direction 
would  have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  revenues  of  the  Government 
and  diminish  the  burdens  of  the  people.  It  is  worthy  of  your  serious 
consideration  whether  some  extraordinary  measures  to  promote  that 
end  cannot  be  adopted.  The  means  which  suggests  itself  as  most 
likely  to  be  effective,  is  a  scientific  exploration  of  the  mineral  regions 
in  those  Territories,  with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  its  results  at 
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home  and  in  forrign  ooonbies — resulfei  irhidi  cannot  fail  to  be  aoqii- 
doiu. 

The  oondition  of  the  flnanoes  will  daim  your  most  diligent  considera- 
tion. The  rast  expenditures  incident  to  the  militaij  and  naval  opeia* 
tions  required  for  the  snppressioa  of  the  rebellion  have  been  hitherto 
met  with  a  promptitude  and  certainty  unusual  in  similar  circumstances : 
and  the  public  credit  has  been  f uUj  maintained.  The  continuance  of 
the  war,  however,  and  the  increased  disbursements  made  necessary  hf 
the  augmented  forces  now  in  the  field,  denumd  your  best  reflections  as 
to  the  best  modes  of  providing  the  necessary  revenue,  without  injury 
to  business,  and  with  the  least  possible  burdens  upon  labor.  ^ 

The  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  Banks,  soon  after  tho 
oommenocment  of  your  last  session,  made  large  issues  of  United  States 
notes  unavoidable.  In  no  other  way  could  the  payment  of  the  troops 
and  the  satisfaction  of  other  just  demands,  be  so  economically  or  so 
well  provided  for.  The  judicious  leg^islation  of  Cong^ss,  securing  the 
reoeivability  of  these  notes  for  loans  and  internal  duties,  and  making 
them  a  l^gal  tender  for  other  debts,  has  made  them  a  universal  cur- 
rency, -and  has  satisfied,  partially  at  least,  and  for  the  time,  the  long  felt 
want  of  an  uniform  circulating  medium,  saving  thereby  to  the  people 
immense  sums  in  discounts  and  exchanges. 

A  return  to  specie  payments,  however,  at  the  earliest  period  com- 
patible with  due  regard  to  all  interests  concerned,  should  ever  be  kept 
in  view.  Fluctuations  in  the  value  of  currency  are  always  injurious, 
and  to  reduce  these  fluctuations  to  the  lowest  possible  point  will  always 
be  a  leading  purpose  in  wise  legislation.  Convertibility,  prompt  and 
certain  convertibility  into  coin,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  and  surest  safegpiard  against  them;  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  a  circulation  of  United  States  notes,  payable  in  coin,  and  suf- 
ficiently large  for  the  wants  of  the  people,  can  be  permanently,  use- 
fully, and  safely  maintained. 

Is  there,  then,  any  other  mode  in  which  the  necessary  provision  for 
the  pubUc  wants  can  be  made,  and  the  great  advantages  of  a  safe  and 
uniform  currency  secured  ? 

I  know  of  none  which  promises  so  certain  results,  and  is,  at  the  same 
time,  so  unobjectionable  as  the  organization  of  banking  associationa, 
under  a  general  act  of  Congress,  well  guarded  in  its  provisions.  To 
such  associations  the  Government  might  furnish  circulating  notes,  on 
the  security  of  United  States  bonds  deposited  in  the  Treasuiy.  These 
notes,  prepared  uuder  the  supervision  of  proper  officers,  being  uniform 
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in  appearance  and  security,  and  oonyertible  alwajs  into  coin,  would  at 
onoe  protect  labor  against  tlie  evils  of  a  vicious  currenoy,  and  facilitate 
commeroe  by  cheap  and  safe  exchanges. 

A  moderate  reservation  from  the  interest  on  the  bonds  would  com- 
pensate the  United  States  for  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  the 
notes,  and  a  general  supervision  of  the  system,  and  would  lighten  the 
burden  of  that  part  of  the  public  debt  employed  as  securities.  The 
public  credit,  Inoreover,  would  be  greatly  improved,  and  the  negotiation 
of  new  loans  greatly  facilitaited  by  the  steady  market  demand  for  Qov- 
emment  bonds  which  tbe  adoption  of  the  proposed  system  would  create. 

It  is  an  additional  recommendation  of  the  measure,  of  considerable 
weight,  in  my  judgment,  that  it  would  reconcile  as  far  as  possible  all 
existing  interests,  by  tbe  opportunity  ofiered  to  existing  institutions  to 
reorganize  under  the  act,  substituting  only  the  secured  uniform  national 
circulation  for  the  local  and  various  circulation,  secured  and  unsecured, 
now  issued  by  them. 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury,  from  all  sources,  induding  loans,  and 
balance  from  the  preceding  year,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  SOth 
of  June,  1862,  wero  $583,aS5,247  GO,  of  which  sum  $49,056,397  62 
were  derived  from  customs ;  $1,795,331  73  from  the  direct  tax;  from 
public  lands,  $152,203  77;  from  miscellaneous  sources,  $931,787  64; 
from  loans  in  all  forms,  $529,^92,460  60.  The  remainder,  $2,257,065  80, 
was  the  balsmce  from  last  year. 

The  disbursements  during  the  same  period  were  for  Congressional, 
Executive,  and  Judicial  purposes,  $5,939,009^3 ;  for  Ibreign  intercourse, 
$1,339,710  35;  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  including  the  mints,  loans, 
post-of&ce  deficiencies,  collection  of  revenue,  and  other  like  charges, 
$14,129,771  50;  fctf*  expenses  under  the  Interior  Department,  $3,102,- 
985  52  under  the  War  Department,  $394,368,407  36  ;  under  the  Navy 
Department,  $42,674,569  69;  for  interest  on  public  debt,  $13,190,324 
45;  and  for  payment  of  public  debt,  induding  reimbursement  of 
temporary  loan,  and  redemptions,  $96,0l96,922  09;  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  $570,841,700  25,  and  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the 
1st  day  of  July,  1862,  of  13,043,546  81. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  sum  of  $96,096,922  09,  expended  for 
reimbursements  and  redemption  of  public  debt,  being  included  also  in 
the  loans  made,  may  be  properly  deducted,  both  from  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, leaving  the  actual  receipts  for  the  year  $487,788,324  97, 
and  the  expenditures,  $474,744,778  16. 

Other  information  on  the  subject  of  the  finances  will  be  found  in  the 
14 
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report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  whose  statements  and  views 
I  inTite  your  most  candid  and  considerate  attention. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Nayy  are  herewith 
transmitted.  These  reports,  though  lengthy,  are  scarcely  more  than 
brief  abstracts  of  the  very  numerous  and  extensive  transactions  and  op- 
erations conducted  through  those  Departments.  Nor  could  I  giye  a  sum- 
mary of  them  here,  upon  any  principle  which  would  admit  of  itsbdng 
much  shorter  than  the  reports  themselves.  I  therefore  content  myself 
with  laying  the  reports  before  you,  and  asking  your  attention  to  them. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  rei>ort  a  decided  improvement  in  the  finanda] 
condition  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  as  compared  with  sereral  pre- 
ceding years.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1861  amounted  to 
$8,349,296,  40,  which  embraced  the  revenue  from  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  for  three  quartera  of  that  year.  Notwithstanding  the  cessation 
of  revenue  from  the  so-called  seceded  States  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
the  increase  of  the  correspondence  of  the  loyal  States  has  been  suf- 
ficient to  produce  a  revenue  during  the  same  year  of  $8,299,820  90, 
being  only  $50,000  less  than  was  derived  from  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  during  the  previous  year.  The  expenditures  show  a  still  more 
favorable  result.  The  amount  expended  in  1861  was  $13,606,759  11. 
For  the  last  year  the  amount  has  been  reduced  to  $11,125,364  13, 
showing  a  decrease  of  about  $2,481,000  in  the  expenditures  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year,  and  about  $3,760,000  as  compared  with 
the  fiscal  year  1860.  The  deficiency  in  the  Department  for  the  previ- 
ous year  was  $4,561,966  98.  For  the  last  fiscal  year  it  was  reduced  to 
$2,1 12,814  57.  These  favorable  results  are  in  part  owing  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  mail  service  in  the  insurrectionary  States,  and  in  part  to  a  care- 
ful review  of  all  expenditures  in  that  department  in  the  interest  of 
economy.  The  efficiency  of  the  postal  service,  it  is  believed,  has  also 
been  much  improved.  The  Postmaster-Q-eneral  has  also  opened  a  cor- 
respondence, through  the  Department  of  State,  vnth  foreign  Gk>Yem- 
ments,  proposing  a  convention  of  postal  representatires  for  the  purpose 
of  simplifying  the  rates  of  foreign  postage,  and  to  expedite  the  foreign 
mails.  This  proposition,  equally  important  to  our  adopted  citizens  and 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country,  has  been  fayorably  enter- 
tained and  agreed  to  by  all  the  Gk>vemment8  from  whom  replies  have 
been  received. 

I  ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  in  his  report  respecting  the  further  legislation  required,  in  hifl 
opinion,  for  the  benefit  of  the  postal  service. 
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Hie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  reports  as  foDowB  ii.  regmrd  to  fha 
public  lands : 

The  public  lands  hare  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  reymne.  From  the 
let  July,  1861,  to  the  30th  September,  1863,  the  entire  cabh  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  lands  were  1137,476  26— a  sum  much  less  than  the  expenses 
of  our  land  system  during  the  same  period.  The  homestead  law,  which 
wUl  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  January  next,  offers  such  inducements  to 
settlers  that  sales  for  cash  cannot  be  expecied,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expense  of  the  General  Iiand  Office,  and  the  cost  of  sunreying 
aud  bringing  the  land  into  market 

The  discrepancy  between  the  sum  here  stated  as  arising  from  th« 
sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  sum  deriyed  from  the  same  source  as 
reported  from  the  Treasury  Department,  arises,  as  I  understand,  from 
the  fact  that  the  periods  of  time,  though  apparently,  were  not  really 
coincident  at  the  beginning-point — the  Treasury  report  including  a  con- 
siderable sum  now  which  had  previously  been  reported  ft^m  the  In- 
terior— ^sufficiently  large  to  greatly  oyerreach  the  sum  deriyed  from  the 
three  months  now  reported  upon  by  the  Interior,  aud  not  by  the 
Treasury. 

The  Indian  tribes  upon  our  frontiers  haye,  during  the  past  year, 
manifested  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  and,  at  several  points,  have 
engaged  in  open  hostilities  against  the  white  settlements  in  their 
ricinity.  The  tribes  occupying  the  Indian  country  south  of  Kansas 
renounced  their  allegianoe  to  the  United  States,  and  entered  into 
treaties  with  the  insurgents.  Those  who  remained  loyal  to  the  United 
States  were  driven  from  the  country.  The  chief  of  the  Gherokees  has 
visited  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  former  relations  of  the 
tribe  with  the  United  States.  He  alleges  that  they  were  constrained, 
by  superior  force,  to  enter  into  treaties  with  the  insurgents,  and  that 
the  United  States  neglected  to  furnish  the  protection  which  their  treaty 
stipulations  required. 

In  the  month  of  August  last,  the  Sioux  Indians  in  Minnesota,  attacked 
the  settlement  in  their  vicinity  with  extreme  ferocity,  killing,  in- 
discriminately, men,  women,  and  children.  This  attack  was  wholly 
unexpected,  and  therefore  no  means  of  defence  had  been  provided.  It 
is  estimated  that  not  less  than  eight  hundred  persons  were  killed  by 
the  Indians,  and  a  large  amount  of  property  was  destroyed.  How  this 
outbreak  was  induced  is  not  definitely  known,  and  suspicions,  which 
may  be  unjust,  need  not  to  be  stated.  Information  was  received  by  the 
Indian  Bureau,  from  different  sources,  about  the  time  hostilities  were 
commenoed,  that  a  simultaneous  attack  was  to  be  made  upon  the  white 
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settlements  by  all  the  tribes  between  the  Hissisaippi  Biver  and,  the 
Bockj  Mountains.  The  State  of  Minnesota  has  Buffered  great  injuTj 
from  this  Indian  war.  A  large  portion  of  her  territory  has  been  de- 
populated, and  a  seyere  loss  has  been  sustained  by  the  destruction  of 
property.  The  people  of  that  State  manifest  much  anxiety  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  tribes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  as  a  guarantee  against 
future  hostilities.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  will  furnish  full 
details.  I  submit  for  your  especial  consideration  whether  our  Indian 
system  shall  not  be  remodelled.  Many  wise  and  good  men  haye  im- 
pressed me  with  the  belief  that  this  can  be  profitably  done. 

I  submit  a  statement  of  the  proceeding's  of  commissioners,  which 
shows  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  enterprise  of  construct- 
ing  the  Pacific  railroad.  And  this  suggests  the  earliest  completion  of 
this  road,  and  also  the  favorable  action  of  Congress  upon  the  projects 
now  pending  before  them  for  enlaiging  the  capacities  of  the  great 
canals  in  New  York  and  IllinoLS,  as  being  of  vital  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing importance  to  the  whole  nation,  and  especially  to  the  vast  interior 
region  hereinafter  to  be  noticed  at  some  greater  length.  I  purpose 
having  prepared  and  laid  before  you  at  an  early  day  some  interesting 
and  valuable  statistical  information  upon  this  subject  The  militaiy 
and  commercial  importance  of  enlarging  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal,  and  improving  the  Illinois  river,  is  presented  in  the  report  of 
CoL  Webster  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  now  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress.   I  respectfully  ask  attention  to  it. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  15th  of 
May  last,  I  have  caused  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  to  be  organized. 

The  Commissioner  informs  me  that  within  the  period  of  a  few  months 
this  department  has  established  an  extensive  system  of  c<MTe8pondeno6 
and  exchanges,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  promises  to  effect 
highly  beneficial  results  m  the  development  of  a  correct  knowledge  of 
recent  improvements  in  agriculture,  in  the  introduction  of  new  products^ 
and  in  the  collection  of  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  different  States. 
Also,  that  it  will  soon  be  prepared  to  distribute  largely  seeds,  cereals, 
plants  and  cuttings,  and  has  already  published  and  liberally  diffused 
much  valuable  information  in  anticipation  of  a  more  elaborate  report^ 
which  will  in  duo  time  be  furnished,  embracing  some  valuable  tests  in 
chemical  science  now  in  progress  in  the  laboratory. 

The  creation  of  this  department  was  for  the  more  immediate  benefit 
of  a  large  class  of  our  most  valuable  fellow-citiiens ;  and  I  trust  that 
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*ihe  liberal  basis  upon  which'  it  has  been  organized  wHI  not  onl^  meet 
your  approbation,  but  that  it  will  realize,  at  no  distant  day,  all  the 
fondest  anticipations  of  its  most  sanguine  friends,  and  beoome  the  fruit- 
ful source  of  advantage  to  all  our  people. 

On  the  2  2d  day  of  September  last,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
Executiye,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  submitted. 

In  accordance  with  the  piupose  expressed  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  that  paper,  I  now  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  what  may  be 
called  "  compensated  emancipation.*' 

A  nation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  its  territory,  its  people,  and  its 
laws.  The  territory  is  the  only  part  which  is  of  certain  durability. 
''  One  generation  passeth  away,  and  anothei  generation  cometh,  but  the 
earth  abideth  forever.'*  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  duly  consider 
and  estimate  this  ever-enduring  part.  That  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face which  is  owned  and  inhabited  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
is  well  adapted  to  the  home  of  one  national  family ;  and  it  is  not  well 
adapted  for  two  or  more.  Its  vast  extent,  and  its  variety  of  climate  and 
productions,  are  of  advantage  in  this  age  for  one  people,  whatever  they 
might  have  been  in  former  ages.  Steam,  telegraphs,  and  inteUigenoe 
have  brought  these  to  be  an  advantageous  combination  for  one  united 
people. 

In  the  Inaugural  Address  I  briefly  pointed  out  the  total  inadequacy 
of  disunion  as  a  remedy  for  the  differences  between  the  people  of  the 
two  sections.  I  did  so  in  language  which  I  cannot  improve,  and  which, 
therefore,  I  beg  to  repeat : 

"  One  section  of  our  country  believes  slavery  is  right,  and  ought  to 
be  extended,  while  the  other  believes  it  is  wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be 
extended.  This  is  the  only  substantial  dispute.  The  fugitive  slave 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  foreign 
slave-trade,  are  each  as  well  enforced,  perhaps,  as  any  law  can  ever  be 
in  a  community  where  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  imperfectly  sup- 
ports the  law  itself.  The  great  body  of  the  people  abide  by  the  dry 
legal  obligation  in  both  cases,  and  a  few  break  over  in  each.  This,  I 
think,  cannot  be  perfectly  cured ;  and  it  would  be  worse,  in  both  cases, 
after  the  separation  of  the  sections  than  before.  The  foreign  slave- 
trade,  now  imperfectly  suppressed,  would  be  ultimately  revived  without 
restriction  in  one  section;  while  fugitive  slaves,  now  only  partially 
surrendered,  would  not  be  surrendered  at  all  by  the  other. 

"  Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate.  We  cannot  remove  oup 
respective  sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  be- 
tween them.  A  husband  and  wife  may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  the 
presence  and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other ;  but  the  different  parts 
of  our  country  cannot  do  this.    They  cannot  but  remain  face  to  face ; 
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and  intercourse,  either  amicable  or  hostfle,  must  oontinne  between 
them.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  make  that  intercourse  more  advantageous 
or  more  satisfactorj  after  separation  than  before?  Can  aliens  make 
treaties  easier  than  friends  can  make  laws  ?  Can  treaties  be  more  faith- 
fully enforced  between  aliens  than  laws  can  among  friends  ?  Suppose 
you  go  to  war,  you  cannot  fight  always ;  and  when,  after  mudi  loss  on 
both  sides,  and  no  gain  on  either,  you  cease  fighting,  the  identical  old 
questions,  as  to  terms  of  iitteroourse,  are  again  upon  you." 
•  There  is  no  line,  straight  or  crooked,  suitable  for  a  national  boundary, 
upon  which  to  divide.  Trace  through,  from  east  to  west,  upon  the 
hne  between  the  free  and  slave  country,  and  we  shall  find  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  its  length  are  rivers,  easy  to  be  crossed,  and 
populated,  or  soon  to  be  populated,  thickly  upon  both  sides ;  while 
nearly  all  its  remaining  length  are  merely  surveyors*  lines,  over  which 
people  may  walk  back  and  forth  without  any  consciousness  of  their 
presence.  No  part  of  this  line  can  be  made  any  more  difficult  to  pass 
by  writing  it  down  on  paper  or  parchment  as  a  national  boundary.  The 
fact  of  separation,  if  it  comes,  gives  up,  on  the  part  of  the  seceding  sec- 
tion, the  fugitive  slave  clause,  along  with  all  other  constitutional  oblige 
tions  upon  the  section  seceded  from,  while  I  should  expectr  no  treaty 
stipulation  would  ever  Ibe  made  to  take  its  place. 

But  there  is  another  difficulty.  The  great  interior  region,  bounded 
east  by  the  Alleghanies,  north  by  the  British  dominions,  west  by  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  and  south  by  the  line  along  which  the  culture  of 
com  and  cotton  meets,  and  which  includes  part  of  Virginia,  part  of  Ten- 
nessee, all  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinoifi, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Ne- 
braska, and  part  of  Colorado,  already  has  above  ten  millions  of  people, 
and  will  have  fifty  millions  within  fifty  years  if  not  prevented  by  any 
political  folly  or  mistake.  It  contains  more  than  one-third  of  the  coun- 
try owned  by  the  United  States--certainly  more  than  one  million  of 
square  miles.  Once  half  as  populous  as  Massachusetts  already  is,  it 
would  have  more  than  seventy-five  millions  of  people.  A  glance  at  the 
map  shows  that,  territorially  speaking,  it  is  the  great  body  of  the  Re- 
public. The  other  parts  are  but  mar^nal  borders  to  it,  the  magnificent 
region  sloping  west  fh>m  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  being  the 
deepest,  and  also  the  richest  in  undeveloped  resources.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  provisions,  grains,  grasses,  and  all  which  proceed  from  them, 
this  g^eat  interior  region  is  naturally  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
world.  Ascertain  fh)m  the  statistics  the  small  proportion  of  the  region 
which  has  as  yet  been  brought  into  cultivation,  and  also  the  large  and 
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rapidly  increasing  amount  of  its  products,  and  we  shall  be  OTerwlielmed 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  prospect  presented.  And  jet  this  region  has 
no  seacoast — ^touches  no  ocean  anywhere.  As  part  of  one  nation,  ita 
people  now  find,  and  may  forever  find,  their  way  to  Europe  by  New 
York,  to  South  America  and  Africa  by  New  Orleans,  and  to  Asia  by 
San  Francisoo.  But  separate  our  common  country  into  two  nations,  as 
designed  by  the  present  rebellion,  and  every  man  of  this  great  interior 
region  is  thereby  cut  off  from  some  one  or  more  of  these  outlets,  not 
perhaps  by  a  physical  barrier,  but  by  embarrassing  and  onerous  trade 
regulations. 

And  this  is  tme,  wherever  a  dividing  or  boimdary  line  may  be  fixed. 
Place  it  between  the  now  free  and  slave  country,  or  place  it  south  of 
Kentucky,  or  north  of  Ohio,  and  still  the  truth  remains  that  none  south 
of  it  can  trade  to  any  port  or  place  north  of  it,  and  none  north  of  it  can 
trade  to  any  port  or  place  south  of  it,  except  upon  terms  dictated  by  e 
Government  foreign  to  them.  These  outlets,  east,  west,  and  south,  are 
indispensable  to  the  weU-being  of  the  people  inhabiting  and  to  inhabit  this 
vast  interior  region.  Which  of  the  three  may  be  the  be«t  is  no  proper 
question.  AU  are  better  than  either,  and  all  of  right  belong  to  that 
people  and  to  their  successors  forever.  Tme  to  themselves,  they  will 
not  ask  where  a  line  of  separation  shall  be,  but  will  vow  rather  that 
there  shall  be  no  such  line.  Nor  are  the  marginal  regions  less  interested 
in  these  communications  to  and  through  them  to  the  great  outside  world. 
They  too,  and  each  of  them,  must  have  access  to  this  Egypt  of  the  West, 
without  paying  toll  at  the  crossing  of  any  national  boundary. 

Our  national  strife  springs  not  from  our  permanent  part;  not  from 
the  land  we  inhabit;  not  from  our  national  homestead.  There  is  no 
possible  severing  of  this  but  would  multiply  and  not  mitigate  evils 
among  us.  In  all  its  adaptations  and  aptitudes  it  demands  union  and 
aUiors  separation.  In  fact,  it  would  ere  long  force  reunion,  however 
mudi  of  blood  and  treasure  the  separation  might  have  cost 

Our  strife  pertains  to  ourselves— to  the  passing  generations  of  men 
and  it  can,  without  convulaon,  be  hushed  forever  with  the  passing  of  o 
generation. 

In  this  view,  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution 
and  artides  amendatory  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States : 

Begolved  hy  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  SepresenUUivee  ofthe  VhUed  States  qf 
America  in  Congrem  assembled  (two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring), 
That  the  following  articles  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  (or  Conven- 
tions) of  the  several  States  as  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
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United  States,  all  or  any  of  which  articlet,  when  T&tiAed  by  three-fbmtln 
of  tlie  said  Logislatnres  (or  ConyentioiiB),  to  be  valid  as  part  or  parts 
of  the  Bald  Constitution,  viz : 

Abticlb.  —  Every  State,  wliepein  Slavery  now  exists,  which  shall  abolish 
the  same  therein  at  any  time  or  times  before  the  first  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  tliousand  and  nine  hundred,  shall  receive  com- 
pensation from  tlie  United  States  as  follows,  to  wit: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  deliver  to  every  spch  State 

bonds  of  the  United  States,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of per  cent 

per  annum,  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggre^te  sum  of for  each 

slave  shown  to  have  been  therein  by  the  eighth  census  of  the  United 
States,  said  bonds  to  be  delivered  to  such  State  by  mstallmentSy  or  in  one 
parcel,  at  the  completion  of  the  abolishment,  accordingly  as  the  same 
shall  have  been  gradual,  or  at  one  time,  within  such  State ;  and  interest 
shall  begin  to  run  upon  any  such  bond  only  from  the  pr<^per  time  of  its 
delivery  as  aforesaid.  Any  State  having  received  bonds  as  aforesaid,  and 
afterwards  reintroducing  or  tolerating  slavery  therein,  shall  refund  to  the 
United  States  the  bonds  so  received,  or  the  value  thereof,  and  all  interest 
paid  thereon. 

AKTroi.E.  — All  slaves  who  shall  have  enjoyed  actual  freedom  by  the 
chances  of  the  war,  at  any  time  before  the  end  of  the  rebellion,  shsdl  be 
forever  free ;  but  all  owners  of  such  who  shall  not  have  been  disloyal 
shall  be  compensated  for  them  at  the  same  rates  as  is  provided  for  States 
adopting  abolishment  of  slavery,  but  in  such  way  that  no  slave  shall  be 
twice  accounted  for. 

Articlb,  —  Congress  may  appropriate  money,  and  otherwise  provide 
for  colonizing  free  colored  persons,  with  their  own  consent,  at  any  place 
or  places  without  the  United  States. 

I  beg  indulgence  to  (fiscuss  these  jR-oposed  articles  at  some  length. 
Without  slavery  the  rebellion  oould  never  have  existed;  without 
slavery  it  oould  not  continue^ 

Among  the  friends  of  the  Union  there  is  great  ^versity  of  sentiment 
And  of  policy  in  regard  to  slavery,  and  the  African  race  amongst  usl 
Some  would  perpetuate  slavery ;  some  would  abolish  it  suddenly,  and 
without  compensation ;  some  would  aboli^  it  gradually,  and  with  com- 
pensation; some  would  remove  the  freed  pec^le  from  us,  and  some 
would  retam  them  withns:  and  there  are  yet  other  minor  diversities. 
Because  of  these  diversities  we  waste  much  strength  among  ourselves. 
By  mutual  concession  we  should  harmonize  and  act  together.  This 
would  be  compromise ;  but  it  would  be  ccHnpromise  among  the  friends, 
and  not  with  the  enemies  of  the  Union.  These  articles  are  intended  to 
embody  a  plan  of  such  mutual  concessions.  If  the  plan  shiill  be  adopted, 
it  is  assumed  that  emancipation  will  follow  in  at  least  several  of  the 
States. 

As  to  the  first  article,  the  main  points  are :  first,  the  emancipation ; 
secondly,  the  length  of  time  for  consummating  it-  -thirty-seven  years; 
and,  thurdly,  the  compensation. 
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The  omanclpation  wOl  be  unsatisfactoiy  to  the  advocates  of  perpetual 
slavery ;  but  the  length  of  time  should  greatlj  mitigate  their  dissatis- 
faction. The  time  spares  both  races  from  the  evOs  of  sudden  derange- 
ment— ^in  fact,  from  the  necessity  of  any  derangement ;  while  mo0t  of 
those  whose  habitual  course  of  thought  will  be  disturbed  by  the  meas- 
ure will  have  passed  away  before  its  consummation.  They  will  never 
see  it.  Another  class  will  hail  the  prospect  of  emancipation,  but  will 
deprecate  the  length  of  time.  They  will  feel  that  it  gives  too  little  to 
the  now  living  slaves.  But  it  really  gives  them  much.  It  saves  them 
from  the  vagrant  destitution  which  must  largely  attend  immediate 
emancipation  in  localities  where  their  numbers  are  very  great ;  and  it 
gives  the  inspiring  assurance  that  their  posterity  shall  be  free  forever. 
The  plan  leaves  to  each  State  choosing  to  act  undtfr  it,  to  abolish 
slavery  now,  or  at  the  end  of  the  century,  or  at  any  intermediate  time, 
or  by  degrees,  extending  over  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  period ;  and 
it  obliges  no  two  States  to  proceed  alike.  It  also  provides  for  compen- 
sation, and  generally  the  mode  of  making  it.  This,  it  would  seem, 
must  further  mitigate  the  dissatisfaction  of  those  who  favor  perpetual 
slavery,  and  especially  of  those  who  are  to  receive  the  compensation. 
Doubtless  some  of  those  who  are  to  pay  and  not  receive  will  object. 
Yet  the  measure  is  both  just  and  economical  In  a  certain  sense  the 
liberation  of  slaves  is  the  destruction  of  property — ^property  acquired 
by  descent  or  by  purchase,  the  same  as  any  other  property.  It  is  no  less 
true  for  having  been  often  said,  that  the  people  of  the  South  are  not  more 
responsible  for  the  original  introduction  of  this  property  than  are  the 
people  of  the  North ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  how  unhesitatingly 
we  all  use  cotton  and  sugar,  and  share  the  profito  of  dealing  in  them, 
it  may  not  be  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  South  has'beenmore  responsible 
than  the  North  for  ite  continuance.  If,  then,  for  a  common  object  this 
property  is  to  be  sacrificed,  is  it  not  just  that  it  be  done  at  a  common 
charge? 

And  if  with  leas  money,  or  money  more  easily  paid,  we  can  preserve 
the  benefits  of  the  Union  by  this  means  than  we  can  by  the  war  alone, 
is  it  not  also  economical  to  do  it  ?  Let  us  consider  it,  then.  Let  us 
ascertain  the  sum  we  have  expended  in  the  war  since  compensated 
emancipation  was  proposed  last  March,  and  consider  whether,  if  that 
measure  had  been  promptly  accepted  by  even  some  of  the  Slave  States, 
the  same  sum  would  not  have  done  more  to  close  the  war  than  has 
been  otherwise  done.  If  so,  the  measure  would  save  money,  and,  in 
that  view,  would  be  a  prudent  and  economical  measure.  Certainly  it  if 
14» 
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not  '80  easy  to  pay  something  as  it  is  to  pay  oothing;  but  it  is  < 
pay  a  large  sum  than  it  is  to  pay  a  larger  one.  And  it  is  easier  to 
to  pay  any  sum  when  we  are  able  than  it  is  to  pay  it  before  we  are  able. 
The  war  requires  large  sums,  and  requires  them  at  onoe.  The  aggre- 
gate sum  necessary  for  compensated  emancipation  of  course  would  be 
large.  But  it  would  require  no  ready  cash,  nor  the  bonds  eyen,  any 
faster  than  the  emancipation  progresses.  This  might  not,  and  probably 
would  not,  close  before  the  end  of  the  thirty-seyen  years.  At  that 
time  we  shall  probably  haye  a  hundred  millions  of  people  to  share  the 
burden,  instead  of  thirty-one  millions,  as  now.  And  not  only  so,  but 
the  increase  of  our  population  may  be  expected  to  continue  for  a  long 
time  after  that  period  as  rapidly  as  before ;  because  our  territory  will 
not  have  become  ML    I  do  not  state  this  inconsiderately. 

At  the  same  ratio  of  increase  which  we  have  maintained,  on  an  ayer- 
age,  from  our  first  national  census,  in  1*790,  untQ  that  of  1S60,  we 
should,  in  1900,  have  9  population  of  103,208,415.  And  why  may  we 
not  continue  that  ratio — ^far  beyond  that  period?  Our  abundant  room — 
our  broad  national  homestead — is  our  ample  resource.  Were  our  terri- 
tory as  limited  as  are  the  British  Isles,  yery  certainly  our  population 
could  not  expand  as  stated.  Instead  of  receiving  the  fcureign  bom  as 
now,  we  should  be  compelled  to  send  part  of  the  native  bom  away. 
But  such  is  not  our  condition.  We  have  two  millions  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-three  thousand  square  miles.  Europe  has  three  millions  and 
eight  hundred  thousand,  with  a  population  averi^ng  seventy-three  and 
one-third  persons  to  the  square  mile.  Why  may  not  our  country  at 
some  time  average  as  many?  Is  it  less  fertile?  Has  it  more  waste 
surface,  by  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  deserts,  or  other  causes?  Is  it 
inferior  to  Europe  in  any  natural  advantage  ?  If  then  we  are,  at  some 
time,  to  be  as  populous  as  Europe,  how  soon  ?  As  to  when  this  may 
be,  we  can  judge  by  the  past  and  the  present ;  as  to  when  it  will  be,  if 
ever,  depends  much  on  whether  we  maintain  the  Union.  Several  of 
our  States  are  already  above  the  average  of  Europe — seventy-three 
and  a  third  to  the  square  mile.  Massachusetts  15*7 ;  Rhode  Island  133 ; 
Connecticut  99 ;  New  Tork  and  New  Jersey,  each  80.  Also  two  other 
great  States,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  are  not  far  below,  the  former 
having  63  and  the  latter  59.  The  States  already  abovsktbe  European 
average,  except  New  York,  have  increased  in  as  rapid  a  ratio,  since 
passing  that  point,  as  ever  before  ;  while  no  one  of  them  is  equal  to 
some  other  parts  of  our  country  in  natural  capacity  for  sustaining  a 
dense  population. 
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Taking  the  nation  in  the  aggregate,  and  we  find  its  pepolatioB  and 
ratio  of  increase,  for  the  seyeral  decennial  periods,  to  be  as  follows: 

n99....  3,929,827 

1800 5,305,937  35.02  per  cent  ratio  of  increase. 

1810....  7,239,814  36.45  "  "  " 

1820 9,638,131  33.13  "  «*  " 

1830....  12,866,020  33.49  "  "  " 

1840 17,069,453  32.67  "  "  " 

1850....  23,191,876  35.87  **  "  " 

1860 31,443,790  35.58  "  "  " 

This  shows  an  ayerage  decennial  increase  of  34.60  per  cent  in 
population  through  the  seventy  years,  from  our  first  to  our  last  census 
yet  taken.  It  is  seen  that  the  rado  of  increase,  at  nd  one  of  these  two 
periods,  is  either  two  per  cent  below  or  two  per  cent  above  the  aver- 
age :  thus  showing  how  inflexible,  and  consequently  how  reliable,  the 
law  of  increase  in  our  case  is.  Assuming  that  it  will  continue,  it  gives 
the  following  results : 

1870 42,323,341 

1880 56,967,216 

1890 76,677,872 

1900 103,208,415 

1910 138,918,526 

1920 186,984,336 

1930 261,680,914 

These  figures  show  that  our  country  may  be  as  populous  as  Europe 
now  is  at  some  point  between  1920  and  1930-^-8ay  about  1925— our 
territory,  at  seventy-three  and  a  third  persons  to  the  square  mile,  being 
of  capacity  to  contain  217,186,000. 

And  we  will  reach  this,  too,  if  we  do  not  ourselves  relinquish  the 
chance,  by  the  foUy  and  evils  of  disunion,  or  by  long  and  ezliausting 
wars  spring^g  from  the  only  great  element  of  national  discord  among 
us.  While  it  cannot  be  foreseen  exactly  how  much  one  huge  example 
of  secession,  breeding  lesser  ones  indefinitely,  would  retard  population, 
civilization,  and  piosperity,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  extent  of  it  would 
be  very  great  and  injurious. 

Tho  proposed  emancipation  would  shorten  the  war,  perpetuate  peace, 
insure  thi»  increase  of  population,  and  proportionately  the  wealth  of 
the  country.  With  these  we  should  pay  all  the  emandpation  wou)d 
cost,  together  with  our  other  debt,  easier  than  we  should  pay  our  other 
debt  without  it    If  we  had  aUQwp4  wr  old  national  debt  tp  run  at  si^ 
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per  cent,  per  annum,  eimple  interest,  from  the  end  of  our  BerolutioaiaTy 
struggle  until  to-day,  without  paying  anything  on  either  principal  or 
interest,  each  man  of  us  would  owe  less  upon  that  debt  now  than  each 
^m:m  owed  upon  it  then;  and  this  because  our  increase  of  men,  through 
t!io  whole  period,  has  been  greater  than  six  per  cent. ;  has  run  faster 
than  the  interest  upon  the  debt.  Thus,  time  alone  relieves  a  debtor  | 
nation,  so  long  as  its  population  increases  faster  than  unpaid  interest  i 
accumulates  on  its  debt  | 

This  fact  would  be  no  excuse  for  delaying  payment  of  what  is  justly  I 
due ;  but  it  shows  the  great  importance  of  time  in  this  connection — ^the 
great  advantage  of  a  policy  by  which  we  shall  not  have  to  pay  xmtSL 
we  number  a  hundred  millions,  what,  by  a  different  policy,  we  would 
have  to  pay  now,  *when  we  number  but  thirty-one  millions.  In  a  wwd, 
it  shows  that  a  dollar  will  be  much  harder  to  pay  for  the  war  than  will 
be  a  dollar  for  the  emancipation  on  the  proposed  plan.  And  then 
the  latter  will  cost  no  blood,  no  precious  life.  It  will  be  a  saving  oi 
both. 

As  to  the  second  article,  I  think  it  would  be  impracticable  to  return 
to  bondage  the  class  of  persons  therein  contemplated.  Some  of  them, 
doubtless,  in  the  property  sense,  belong  to  loyal  owners;  and  hence 
provision  is  made  in  this  article  for  compensating  such. 

The  third  artide  relates  to  the  future  of  the  freed  peopla  It  does 
not  oblige,  but  merely  authorizes  Congress  to  aid  in  colonizing  such  as 
may  consent.  This  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  objectionable  on  the 
one  hand  or  on  the  other,  in  so  much  as  it  comes  to  nothing  unless  by 
the  mutual  consent  of  the  people  to  be  deported,  and  the  American 
voters,  through  their  representatives  in  Congress. 

I  cannot  make  it  better  known  than  it  already  is  that  I  strongly  favor 
colonization.  And  yet  I  wish  to  say  there  is  an  objection  urged  against 
tree  colored  persons  remaining  in  the  country  which  is  largely  imagin- 
ary, if  not  sometimes  mahcious. 

It  is  insisted  that  their  presence  would  injure  and  displace  white  labor 
and  white  laborers.  If  there  ever  could  be  a  proper  time  for  mere  catch 
arguments,  that  time  surely  is  not  now.  In  times  like  the  present  men 
should  utter  nothing  for  which  they  :5Vould  not  willingly  be  responsible 
through  time  and  in  eternity.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  colored  people  can 
displace  any  more  white  labor  by  being  free  than  by  remaining  slaves? 
If  they  stay  in  their  old  places  they  jostle  no  white  laborers ;  if  they 
Vave  their  old  places  they  leave  them  open  to  white  laborers.  Logio- 
fdly  there  is  neither  more  nor  less  of  it.    Sma^cipation  even  without 
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deportation,  would  probably  enhance  the  wages  of  white  labor,  and, 
yerj  surely,  would  not  reduce  theoL  Thus  the  customary  amount  of 
labor  would  still  have  to  be  performed — ^the  freed  people  would  surely 
not  do  more  than  their  old  proportion  of  it,  and  very  probably  for  a  ' 
time  would  do  less,  leaving  an  increased  part  to  white  laborers,  bring- 
ing their  labor  into  greater  demand,  and  consequently  enhancing  the 
wagfes  of  it.  With  deportation,  even  to  a  Umited  extent,  enhanced 
wages  to  white  labor  is  mathematically  certain.  Labor  is  like  any 
other  commodity  in  the  market — ^increase  the  demand  for  it  and  you 
increase  the  price  of  it.  Reduce  the  supply  of  black  labor,  by  colo- 
nizing the  black  laborer  out  of  the  country,  and  by  precisely  so  mucii 
you  increase  the  demand  for  and  wages  of  white  labor. 

But  it  is  dreaded  that  the  freed  prople  will  swarm  forth  and  cover 
the  whole  land  I  Are  they  not  already  in  the  land  ?  Will  liberatioa 
make  them  any  more  numerous?  Equally  distributed  among  the  - 
whites  of  the  whole  country,  and  there  would  be  but  one  colored  to 
seven  whites.  Could  the  one,  in  any  way,  greatly  disturb  the  seven  ? 
There  are  nfany  communities  now  having  more  than  one  free  colored 
person  to  seven  whites ;  and  this,  without  any  apparent  consciousness 
of  evil  from  it.  The  District  of  Columbia  and  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Delaware  are  all  in  this  condition.  The  District  has  more  than  one 
free  colored  to  six  whites ;  and  yet,  in  its  frequent  petitions  to  Con- 
gress, I  believe  it  has  never  presented  the  presence  of  free  colored 
persons  as  one  of  its  grievances.  But  why  should  emancipation  South 
Bend  the  freed  people  North?  People  of  any  color  seldom  run  unless 
there  be  something  to  run  fromu  Heretofore  colored  people  to  some 
extent  have  fled  JSforth  from  bondage ;  and  now,  perhaps,  from  bondage 
and  destitution.  But  if  gradual  emancipation  and  deportation  be 
adopted  they  will  have  neither  to  flee  from.  Their  old  masters  will 
give  them  wages  i^t  least  until  new  laborers  can  be  procured,  and  the 
freed  men  in  turn  will  gladly  give  their  labor  for  the  wages  till  new 
homes  can  be  found  for  them  io  congenial  climes  and  with  people  of 
their  own  blood  and  race.  This  proposition  can  be  trusted  on  the 
mutual  interests  involved.  And  in  any  event,  cannot  the  North  decide 
for  itself  whether  to  receive  them  ? 

Again,  as  practice  proves  more  than  theory,  in  any  case,  has  there 
been  any  irruption  of  colored  people  northward  because  of  the  abolish- 
ment of  slavery  in  this  District  last  spring  ? 

What  I  have  said  of  the  proportion  of  free  colored  persons  to  the 
whites  in  the  District  is  ft'om  the  census  of  1860,  having  no  reference 
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to  persons  called  contrabands^  nor  to  those  made  free  by  the  act  of 
Congress,  abolishing  slayeiy  here. 

The  plan  consisting  of  these  artides  is  recommended,  not  but  that 
a  restoration  of  national  tanthority  would  bo  accepted  without  its  adop- 
tion* 

Nor  will  the  war,  nor  proceedings  under  the  prodamation  of  Septem- 
ber 22,  1862,  be  stayed  because  of  the  recommendation  of  this  plan. 
Its  timely  adoption,  I  doubt  not^  would  bring  restoration,  and  thereby 
stay  both. 

And.  notwithstanding  this  plan,  the  recommendation  that  Congress 
provide  by  law  for  compensating  any  State  which  may  adopt  emancipa- 
tion before^  this  plan  shall  hare  been  acted  upon,  is  hereby  earnestly 
renewed.  Such  would  be  only  an  advanced  part  of  the  plan,  and  the 
same  arguments  apply  to  both. 

This  plan  is  recommended  as  a  means,  not  in  exclusion  of,  but  ad- 
ditional to,  all  others  for  restoring  and  preserving  the  national  authority 
throughout  the  Union.  The  subject  is  presented  exclusively  in  its 
economical  aspect  The  plan  would,  I  am  confident,  secure  peace  more 
speedily,  and  maintain  it  more  permanently,  than  can  be  done  by  force 
alone ;  while'  all  it  would  cost,  considering  amounts,  and  manner  of 
payment,  and  times  of  payment,  would  be  easier  paid  than  will  be  the 
additional  cost  of  the  war,  if  we  solely  rely  upon  force.  It  is  much — 
very  much — ^that  it  would  cost  no  blood  at  alL 

The  plan  is  proposed  as  permanent  constitutional  law.  It  cannot 
become  such,  without  the  concurrence  of,  first,  two-thirds  of  Congress, 
and  afterward  three-fourths  of  the  States.  The  requisite  three-fourths 
of  the  States  will  necessarily  include  seven  of  the  Slave  States. 
Their  concurrence,  if  obtained,  will  give  assurance  of  their  seyerally 
adopting  emancipation,  at  no  very  distant  day,  upon  the  new  constitu- 
tional terms.  This  assurance  would  end  the  struggle  now,  and  save 
the  Union  forever. 

I  do  not  forget  the  gravity  which  should  characterize  a  paper  ad- 
dressed to  the  Congress  of  the  nation  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
nation.  Nor  do  I  forget  that  some  of  you  are  my  seniors;  nor  that 
many  of  you  have  more  experience  than  I  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs.  Yet  I  trust  that,  in  view  of  the  great  responsibility  resting 
upon  me,  you  will  perceive  no  want  of  respect  to  yourselves  in  any 
undue  earnestness  I  may  seem  to  display. 

Is  it  doubted,  then,  that  the  plan  I  propose,  if  adopted,  would  shorten 
the  war,  and  thus  lessen  its  expenditure  of  money  and  of  blood  ?    Is  it 
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doubted  that  it  would  restore  the  national  au'thoritj  and  national  proB* 
perity,  and  perpetuate  both  indefinitelj  ?  Is  it  doubted  that  we  here-^ 
Congress  and  Executiye — can  secure  its  adoption  7  Will  not  the  good 
people  respond  to  a  united  and  earnest  appeal  from  us  ?  Can  we,  can 
they,  by  any  other  means,  so  certainly  o"30  speedily  assure  these  vital 
objects?  We  can  succeed  only  by  concert.  It  is  not  "can  any  of  us 
imagine  better  ?"  but  "  can  we  all  do  better  ?"  Object  whatsoever  is 
possible,  still  the  question  recurs,  "  can  we  do  better  7"  The  dogmas 
of  the  quiet  p^st  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion 
is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise  with  the  occasion.  As 
oiur  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew,  and  act  anew.  We  must 
disenthral  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  save  our  country. 

Fellow-citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this  Gpngress  and 
this  Administration  will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No 
personal  significance  or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or  another  of  us. 
The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will  light  us  down  in  honor  or 
dishonor  to  the  latest  generation.  We  say  that  we  are  for  the  Union. 
The  world  will  not  forget  that  we  say  this.  We  know  how  to  save  the 
Union.  The  world  knows  we  do  know  how  to  save  it.  We— «ven  we 
here— hold  the  power  and  bear  the  responsibility.  In  giving  freedom 
to  the  slave  wo  assure  freedom  to  the  free— honorable  alike  in  what 
we  give  and  what  we  preserve.  We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose 
the  last  best  hope  of  earth.  Other  means  may  succeed ;  this  could 
not,  cannot  fail  The  way  is  plain,  peaceful,  generous,  just — ^a  way 
which,  if  followed,  the  world  will  forever  applaud  and  God  must  for- 
ever bless. 

Abraham  Lnroonr. 

December  1,  1862. 

At  the  verj  outset  of  the  session,  resolutions  were  introduced 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Administration,  censuring,  in  strong 
terms,  its  arrest  of  individuals,  in  the  loyal  States,  suspected 
of  giving,  or  intending  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebellion. 
These  aiTCsts  were  denounced  as  utterly  unwarranted  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  as  involving 
the  subversion  of  the  public  liberties.  In  the  Senate,  the  gen- 
eral subject  was  discussed  in  a  debate,  commencing  on  the  8th 
of  December,  the  opponents  of  the  Administration  setting 
forth  very  fully  and  very  strongly  their  opinion  of  the  unjusti- 
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fiable  Datare  of  this  action,  and  its  friends  vindicating  it  as 
made  absolutely  necessary  by  the  emergencies  of  the  case. 
Every  department  of  the  Government,  and  every  section  of  the 
country,  were  filled  at  the  outset  of  the  war  with  men  actively 
engaged  in  doing  the  work  of  spies  and  informers  for  the  rebel 
authorities;  and  it  was  known  that,  in  repeated  instances,  the 
plana  and  purposes  of  the  Government  had  been  betrayed  and 
defeated  by  these  aiders  and  abettors  of  treason.  It  became 
absolutely  necessary,  not  for  purposes  of  punishment  but  of 
prevention,  to  arrest  these  men  in  the  injurious  and  perhaps 
fatal  action  they  were  preparing  to  take ;  and  on  this  ground 
the  action  of  the  Government  was  vindicated  and  justified  by 
the  Senate.  On  the  8th  of  December,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  bill  was  introduced,  declaring  the  suspension  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  have  been  required  by  the  public 
safety,  confirming  and  declaring  valid  all  arrests  and  imprison- 
ments, by  whomsoever  made  or  caused  to  be  made,  under  the 
authority  of  the  President,  and  indemnifying  the  President, 
secretaries,  heads  of  departments,  and  all  persons  who  have 
been  concerned  in  making  such  arrests,  or  in  doing  or  advising 
any  such  acts,  and  making  void  all  prosecutions  and  proceed. 
ings  whatever  against  them  in  relation  to  the  matters  in  ques- 
tion. It  also  authorized  the  President,  during  the  existence 
of  the  war,  to  declare  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
jm.'f,  "  at  such  times,  and  in  such  places,  and  with  regard  to 
such  persons,  as  in  his  judgment  the  public  safety  may  require." 
This  bill  was  passed,  receiving  ainety  votes  in  its  favor,  and 
forty-five  against  it.  It  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  on  the  2 2d 
of  December,  and  after  a  discussion  of  several  days,  a  new  bill 
was  substituted  and  passed ;  ayes  33,  noes  7.  This  was  taken 
np  in  the  House  on  the  18th  of  Febmary^  and  the  substitute 
of  the  Senate  was  rejected.  This  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  conference,  which  recommended  that  the  Senate 
recede  fr6m  its  amendments,  and  that  the  bill,  substantially  as 
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it  came  from  the  Honse,  be  passed.  This  report  was  agreed 
to,  after  long  debate,  and  the  bill  thus  became  a  law. 

The  relations  in  which  the  Rebel  States  are  placed  by  their 
acts  of  secession  tow4irds  the  General  Government,  became  a 
topic  of  discussion  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  a  debate 
which  arose  on  the  8th  of  January,  upon  an  item  in  the  appro- 
priation bill,  limiting  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  certain  commis- 
sioners to  the  amount  that  might  be  collected  from  taxes  in 
the  insurrectionary  States.  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania, 
pronounced  the  opinion  that  the  Constitution  did  not  embrace 
a  State  that  was  in  arms  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  He  maintained  that  those  States  held  towards  us  the 
position  of  alien  enemies — that  every  obligation  existing  be* 
tween  them  and  us  had  been  annulled,  and  that  with  regard 
to  all  the  Southern  States  in  rebellion,  the  Constitution  has 
no  binding  force  and  no  application.  This  position  was  very 
strongly  controverted  by  men  of  both  parties.  Those  who 
were  not  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Administration  opposed 
it,  because  it  denied  to  the  Southern  people  the  protection  of 
the  Constitution ;  while  many  Republicans  regarded  it  as  a 
virtual  acknowledgment  of  the  validity  and  actual  force  of  the 
ordinances  of  secession  passed  by  the  Rebel  States.  Mr. 
Thomas,  of  Massachusetts,  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the  lat- 
ter class  very  clearly  when  he  said  that  one  object  of  the  bill 
under  discussion  was  to  impose  a  tax  upon  States  in  rebellion, 
— ^that  our  only  authority  for  so  doing  was  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States, — ^and  that  we  could  only  do  it  on  the 
ground  that  the  authority  of  the  Government  over  those  States 
is  just  as  valid  now  as  it  was  before  the  acts  of  secession  were 
passed,  and  that  every  one  of  those  acts  is  utterly  null  and 
void.  No  vote  was  taken  which  declared  directly  the  opinion 
of  the  House  on  the  theoretical  question  thus  involved. 

The  eroploymeut  of  negroes  as  soldiers  was  subjected  to  a 
vigorous  discussion,  started  on  the  27th  of  January,  by   ati 
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amendment  offered  to  a  pending  bill  by  Mr.  Steyens,  directing 
the  President  to  raise,  arm,  and  equip  as  many  Tolanteers  of 
African  descent  as  he  might  deem  nsefal,  for  such,  term  of 
service  as  he  might  think  proper,  not  ezceedii^  five  years, — 
to  be  officered  by  white  or  black  persons  in  the  Presidents 
discretion — slaves  to  be  accepted  as  well  as  freemen.  The 
members  from  the  Border  States  opposed  this  proposition  with 
great  earnestness,  as  certain  to  do  great  harm  to  the  Union 
cause  among  their  constituents,  by  arousing  prejudices  which, 
whether  reasonable  or  not,  were  very  strong,  and  against  which 
argument  would  be  found  utterly  unavailing.  Mr.  Crittenden, 
of  Kentucky,  objected  to  it  mainly  because  it  would  convert 
the  war  against  the  rebellion  into  a  servile  war,  and  establish 
abolition  as  the  main  end  for  which  the  war  was  carried  on. 
Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  New  York,  vindicated  the  policy  suggested 
as  having  been  dictated  rather  by  necessity  than  choice.  He 
pointed  out  the  various  steps  by  which  the  President,  as  the 
responsible  head  of  the  Government,  had  endeavored  to  prose- 
cute the  war  successfully  without  interfering  with  slavery,  and 
showed  also  how  the  refusal  of  the  Rebel  States  to  return  to 
their  allegiance  had  compelled  him  to  advance,  step  by  step, 
to  the  more  rigorous  and  effective  policy  which  had  now  be- 
come inevitable.  After  considerable  further  discussion,  the 
bill,  embodying  substantially  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Stevens, 
was  passed ;  ayes  83,  noes  54.  On  reaching  the  Senate  it  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  which,  on  the 
12th  of  February,  reported  against  its  passage,  on  the  ground 
that  the  authority  which  it  was  intended  to  confer  upon  the 
President  was  already  sufficiently  granted  in  the  act  of  the 
previous  session,  approved  July  17,  1862,  which  authorized 
the  President  to  employ,  in  any  military  or  naval  service  for 
which  they  might  be  found  competent,  persons  of  African 
descent. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  session  was  that  which 
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provided  for  the  creation  of  a  national  force  bj  enrolling  and 
drafting  the  militia  of  the  whole  conntry, — each  State  being 
required  to  contribate  its  qnota  in  the  ratio  of  it«  popuktion, 
and  the  whole  force,  when  raised,  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  President.  Some  measure  of  the  kind  seemed  to  hare 
been  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by.  the  revival  of  party 
spirit  throughout  the  loyal  States,  and  by  the  active  and  effect- 
ive efforts  made  by  the  Democratic  party,  emboldened  by  the 
results  of  the  fall  elections  of  1862,  to  discourage  and  prevent 
volunteering.  So  snocessful  had  they  been  in  this  work,  that 
the  Government  seemed  likely  to  fail  in  its  efforts  to  raise  men 
for  another  campaign;  and  it  was  to  avert  this  threatening 
evil  that  the  bill  in  question  was  brought  forward  for  the  action 
of  Congress.  It  encountered  a  violent  resistance  from  the  oppo- 
sition party,  and  especially  from  those  members  whose  sym- 
pathies with  the  secessionists  were  the  most  distinctly  marked; 
But  after  the  rejection  of  numerous  amendments,  more  or  less 
affecting  its  character  and  force,  it  was  passed  in  the  Senate, 
and  taken  up  on  the  2dd  of  February  in  the  House,  where  it* 
encountered  a  similar  ordeal.  It  contained  various  provis- 
ions for  exempting  from  service  persons  upon  whom  others 
were  most  directly  and  entirely  dependent  for  support, — such 
as  the  only  son  of  a  widow,  the  only  son  of  aged  and  infirm 
parents  who  relied  upon  him  for  a  maintenance,  etc.  It 
allowed  drafted  persons  to  procure  substitutes ;  and,  to  cover 
the  cases  in  which  the  prices  of  substitutes  might  become  ex- 
orbitant, it  also  provided  that  upon  payment  of  $300  the 
Government  itself  would  procure  a  substitute,  and  release  the 
person  drafted  from  service.  The  bill  was  passed  in  the  House 
with  some  amendments,,  by  a  vote  of  115  to  49, — ^and  tho 
amendments  being  concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  became 
a  law. 

The  finances  of  the  country  enlisted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion during  this  session.     It  was  necessary  to  provide  in  some 
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way  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  also  for  a  currency ;  and 
two  bills  were  accordingly  iDtroduced  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
session  relating  to  these  two  subjects.  The  Financial  bill, 
as  finally  passed  by  both  houses,  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  borrow  and  issue  bonds  for  $900,000,000, 
at  not  more  than  six  per  cent  interest,  and  payable  at  a  time 
not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  forty  years.  It  also  author- 
ized thQ  Secretary  to  issue  Treasury  notes  to  the  amount 
of  $400,000,000^  bearing  interest,  and  also  notes  not  bearing 
interest  to  the  amount  of  $150,000,000.  While  this  bill 
was  pending,  a  joint  resolution  was  passed  by  both  houses, 
authorizing  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of 
$100,000,000  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  the  service. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  signed  this  resolution 
in  the  following 

MESSAGE. 
2b  the  Senate  and  JBouse^f  BqpreseiUaUvei : 

I  have  signed  the  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  the  armj  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  14th,  and  hj  the  Senate  on  the  15th  inst 
The  joint  resolution  is  a  simple  authority,  amounting,  however,  under 
the  existing  circumstances,  to  a  direction  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  make  an  additional  issue  of  $100,000,000  in  United  States  notes» 
if  so  much  money  is  needed,  for  the  payment  of  the  army  and  navy. 
My  approval  is  given  in  order  that  every  possible  facility  may  be  afforded 
for  the  prompt  discharge  of  all  arrears  of  pay  due  to  our  soldiers  and 
our  sailors. 

While  giving  this  approval,  however,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  express 
my  sincere  regret  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  authorize  so  large 
an  additional  issue  of  United  States  notes,  when  this  circulation,  and 
that  of  the  suspended  banks  together,  have  become  already  so  redundant 
as  to  increase  prices  beyond  real  values,  thereby  augmenting  the  cost 
of  living,  to  the  injury  of  labor,  and  the  cost  of  supplies — ^to  the  injmy 
of  the  whole  country.  It  seems  very  plain  that  continued  issues  of 
United  Slates  notes,  without  any  check  to  the  issues  of  suspended  ' 
banks,  and  without  adequate  provision  for  the  raising  of  money  bj 
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loans,  and  for  funding  the  issues,  so  as  to  keep  them  within  due  limits, 
must  soon  produce  disastrous  consequences ;  and  this  matter  appears  to 
me  so  important  that  I  feel  bound  to  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to 
ask  the  special  attention  of  Congress  to  it. 

That  Congress  has  power  to  regulate  the  currency  of  the  country  can 
hardly  admit  of  doubt,  and  that  a  judicious  measure  to  prevent  the 
deterioration  of  this  currency,  by  a  reasonable  taxation  of  bank  drcu- 
lation,  or  otherwise,  is  needed,  seems  equaUy  clear.  Indepeodently 
of  this  general  consideration,  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  people  at  large 
to  exempt  banks  enjoying  the  special  privilege  of  circulation,  from  their 
just  proportion  of  the  public  burdens. 

In  order  to  raise  money  by  way  of  loans  most  easily  and  cheaply,  it 
is  clearly  necessary  to  give  every  possible  support  to  the  public  credit 
To  that  end,  a  uniform  currency,  in  which  taxes,  subscriptions,  loans, 
and  all  other  ordinary  public  dues  may  be  paid,  is  almost  if  not  quite 
indispensable.  Such  a  curreDcy  can  be  fumisbed  by  banking  associa- 
tions authorized  under  a  general  act  of  Congress,  as  suggested  in  my 
message  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  session.  The  securing  of  this 
circulation  by  the  pledge  of  the  United  States  bonds,  as  herdn  sug- 
gested, would  still  further  facilitate  loans,  by  increasing  the  present  and 
causing  a  future  demand  for  such  bonds. 

In  view  of  the  actual  financial  embarrassments  of  the  Government, 
and  of  the  greater  embarrassment  sure  to  come  if  the  necessary  means 
of  relief  be  not  afiforded,  I  feel  that  I  should  not  perform  my  duty  by  a 
simple  announcement  of  my  approval  of  the  joint  resolution,  which 
proposes  relief  only  by  increasing  the  circulation,  without  expressing 
my  earnest  desire  that  measures,  such  in  substance  as  that  I  have  just 
referred  to,  may  receive  the  early  sanction  of  Congress.  By  such 
measures,  in  my  opinion,  wiU  payment  be  most  certainly  secured,  not 
only  to  the  army  and  navy,  but  to  all  honest  creditors  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  satisfactory  provision  made  for  future  demands  on  the 
Treasury.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  second  bill — that  to  provide  a  national  currency,  secured 
by  a  pledge  of  United  States  stocks,  and  to  provide,  for  the  circu- 
lation and  redemption  thereof,  was  passed  in  the  Senate, — ayes 
23,  noes  21,  and  in  the  House,  ayes  78,  noes  64, — under  the  two- 
fold conviction  that  so  long  as  the  war  continued  the  country 
must  have  a  large  supply  of  paper-money,  and  that  it  was  also 
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highly  desirable  that  this  money  shoald  be  national  in  its  char- 
acter, and  rest  on  the  faith  of  the  Oovernmeut  as  its  secnrity. 
Another  act  of  importance,  passed  by  Congress  at  this  ses- 
sion, was  the  admission  of  Western  Virginia  into  the  Union. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  that  no  new 
State  shall  be  formed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State 
without  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  concerned, 
as  well  as  of  the  Congress.  The  main  question  on  which  the 
admission  of  the  new  State  turned,  therefore,  was  whether  that 
State  had  been  formed  with  the  consent  of  the  Legislatare  of 
Virginia.  The  flEicts  of  the  case  were  these :  In  the  winter  of 
1860-61,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  convened  in  extra  session, 
had  called  a  convention,  to  be  held  on  the  14th  of  February, 
1861,  at  Richmond,  to  decide  on  the  question  of  secession.  A 
vote  was  also  to  be  taken,  when  the  delegates  to  this  conven- 
tion should  be  elected,  to  decide  whether  an  ordinance  of  se- 
cession, if  passed  by  the  convention,  should  be  referred  back 
to  the  people ;  and  this  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  60,000.  The  convention  met,  and  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession  was  passed,  and  referred  to  the  people  at  an 
election  to  be  held  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  May.  Without 
waiting  for  this  vote,  the  authorities  of  the  State  levied  war 
against  the  United  States,  joined  the  Rebel  Confederacy,  and 
invited  the  Confederate  armies  to  occupy  portions  of  their 
territory.  A  convention  of  nearly  five  hundred  delegates, 
chosen  in  Western  Virginia  under  a  popular  call,  met  early 
in  May,  declared  the  ordinance  of  secession  null  and  void,  and 
called  another  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  counties  of 
Virginia,  to  be  held  at  Wheeling,  on  the  11th  of  June,  in  case 
the  secession  ordinance  should  be  ratified  by  the  popular  vote. 
It  was  so  ratified  and  the  convention  met.  It  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  the  officers  of  the  old  government  of  the 
State  had  vacated  their  offices  by  joining  the  rebellion :  and  it 
accordingly  proceeded  to  fill  them,  and  to  reorganize  the  gov 
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ernment  of  the  whole  State.  On  the  20th  of  Atigast  the  con- 
yention  passed  an  ordinance  to  *'  provide  for  the  formation  of 
a  new  State  out  of  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  this  State." 
Under  that  ordinance,  delegates  were  elected  to  a  convention 
which  met  at  Wheeling,  November  26,  and  proceeded  to  draft 
a  Constitution  for  the  State  of  Western  Virginia,  as  the  new 
State  was  named,  which  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  West- 
em  Virginia  in  April,  1862,  and  by  them  ratified, — 18,862 
voting  in  favor  of  it,  .and  514  against  it.  The  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  the  members  of  which  were  elected  by  authority  of 
the  Wheeling  convention  of  June  11th,  met  in  extra  session, 
called  by  the  Governor  appointed  by  that  convention,  on  the 
6th  of  May,  1 862,  and  passed  an  act  giving  its  43onsent  to  the 
formation  of  the  n^w  State,  and  making  application  to  Con- 
gress for  its  admission  into  the  Union.  The  question  to  be 
decided  by  Congress^  therefore,  was  whether  the  legislature 
which  met  at  Wheeling  on  the  11th  of  June  was  ''  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,"  and  thus  competent  to  give  its  consent  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  State  within  the  State  of  Virginia.  The 
bill  for  admitting  it,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  several 
leading  and  influential  Republicans,  was  passed  in  the  House, 
ayes  96,  noes  55.  It  passed  in  the  Senate  without  debate,  and 
was  approved  by  the  President  on  the  31st  of  December,  1862. 
A  bill  was  brought  forward  in  the  Senate  for  discussion  on 
&e  29th  of  January,  proposing  a  grant  of  money  to  aid  in  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  State  of  Missouri  It  gave  rise  to  a 
good  deal  of  debate,  some  Senators  doubting  whether  Congress 
had  any  constitutional  right  to  make  such  an  appropriation, 
and  a  marked  difference  of  opinion,  moreover,  growing  up  as 
to  the  propriety  of  gradual  or  immediate  emancipation  in  that 
State.  Mr.  Sumner,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  several  others,  insisted 
that  the  aid  proposed  should  be  granted  only  on  condition 
that  emancipation  should  be  immediate ;  while  the  Senators 
from  Missouri  thought  that  the  State  would  be  much  more 
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certain  to  provide  for  getting  rid  of  slavery  if  the  time  were 
extended  to  twenty-three  years,  as  the  bill  proposed,  than  if 
she  were  reqnired  to  set  free  all  her  slaves  at  once.  The 
Senators  from  the  Slave  States  generally  opposed  the  measure, 
on  the  ground  that  Congress  had  no  authority  under  the 
Constitution  to  appropriate  any  portion  of  the  public  money 
for  such  a  purpose.  The  bill  was  finally  passed  in  the  Senate, 
but  it  failed  to  pass  the  House. 

Two  members  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Louisiana 
were  admitted  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives  under 
circumstances  which  made  that  action  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Immediately  after  the  occupation  of  New  Orleans 
by  the  national  forces  under  Creneral  Butler,  the  President  had 
appointed  General  Shepley  military  governor  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  The  rebel  forces  were  driven  out  from  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  and  some  of  the  adjoining  parishes;  and 
when,  during  the  ensuing  summer,  the  people  were  invited  to 
resume  their  allegiance  t6  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  over  60,000  came  forward,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  were  admitted  to  their  rights  as  citizens.  On  the  3d  of 
December  General  Shepley,  acting  as  military  governor  of  the 
State,  ordered  an  election  for  members  of  Congress  in  the  two 
districts  into  which  the  city  of  New  Orleans  is  divided — each 
district  embracing  also  some  of  the  adjoining  parishes.  In 
one  of  these  districts  B.  F.  Flanders  was  elected,  receiving 
2,370  votes,  and  all  others  273,  and  in  the  other  Michael 
Hahn  was  elected,  receiving  2,799  votes  out  of  5,117,  the  whole 
number  cast.  A  committee  of  the  House,  to  which  the  applic*- 
tion  of  these  gentlemen  for  admission  to  their  seats  had  been 
referred,  reported,  on  the  9th  of  February,  in  favor  of  their 
claim.  It  was  represented  in  this  report  that  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  had  in  all  re- 
spects been  complied  with,  the  only  question  being,  whether 
a  military  governor,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
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States,  could  properly  and  rightfnllj  perform  the  functions  of 
the  civil  governor  of  the  State.  The  committee  held  that  he 
could,  and  cited  a  decision  of  the  Snpreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  recognizing  the  power  of  the  President  to 
appoint  a  military  governor,  but  also  recognizing  both  his  civil 
and  military  fnnctions  as  of  fall  validity  and  binding  obligation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  that  representatives  can 
be  elected  to  the  Federal  Legislature  only  in  pursuance  of  an 
act  of  the  State  Legislature,  or  of  an  act  of  the  Federal  Con« 
gress.  In  this  case  neither  of  these  requirements  had  been 
fulfilled.  The  House,  however,  admitted  both  these  gentlemen 
to  their  seats,  by  a  vote  of  02  to  44. 

Before  adjourning.  Congress  passed  an  act,  approved  on  the 
3d  of  March,  authorizing  the  President,  ^*  in  all  domestic  and 
foreign  wars,"  to  issue  to  private  armed  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal, — said  authority  to 
terminate  at  the  end  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  act. 
Resolutions  were  also  adopted,  in  both  Houses,  protesting 
against  every  proposition  of  foreign  interference,  by  proffers 
of  mediation  or  otherwise,  as  '*  unreasonable  and  inadmissible," 
and  declaring  the  "  unalterable  purpose  of  the  United  States 
to  prosecute  the  war  until  the  rebellion  shall  be  overcome." 
These  resolutions,  offered  by  Mr.  Sumner,  received  in  the 
Senate  31  votes  in  their  favor,  while  but  5  were  cast  against 
them,  and  in  the  House  103  were  given  for  their  passage,  and 
28  against  it. 

The  session  closed  on  the  4th  of  March,  1863.  Its  pro- 
ceedings had  been  marked  by  the  same  thorough  and  fixed 
determination  to  carry  on  the  war,  by  the  use  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  effective  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  and  by  the  same  full  and  prompt  support  of  the 
President,  which  had  characterized  the  preceding  Congress. 

While  some  members  of  the  Administration  party,  becom- 
ing impatient  of  the  delays  which  seemed  to  mark  the  progress 
15 
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of  the  war,  were  inclined  to  censure  the  caution  of  the  Presi- 
dent^ and  to  insist  upon  bolder  and  more  sweeping  assaults 
upon  the  persons  and  property  of  the  people  of  the  Rebel 
States,  and  especial  Ij  upon  the  institution  of  slavery — ^and 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  more  open  opponents  denounced 
every  thing  like  severity,  as  calculated  to  exasperate  the  South 
and  prolong  the  war,  the  great  body  of  the  members,  like 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  manifested  a  steady  and  firm 
reliance  on  the  patriotic  purpose  and  the  calm  sagacity 
evinced  by  the  President  in  his  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

▲SBITRART   ARRXSTS. —  THE    SUSPlKSIOlf   OF  THX   WRIT   OF 
HABKAB   CORPUS. —  THX   DRAFT. 

At  the  very  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  the  Administration 
was  compelled  to  face  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  many 
difficulties  which  have  embarrassed  its  action.  Long  before 
the  issue  had  been  distinctly  made  by  the  rebels  in  the 
Southern  States,  while  under  the  protecting  toleration  of  Mr. 
Buchanan's  administration  the  conspirators  were  making 
preparations  for  armed  resistance  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  evidences  were  not  wanting  that  they  relied 
upon  the  active  co-operation  of  men  and  parties  in  the  Northern 
States,  whose  political  sympathies  had  always  been  in  harmony 
with  their  principles  and  their  action.  As  early  as  in  Jan* 
nary,  1861,  while  the  rebels  were  diligently  and  actively 
collecting  arms  and  other  manitions  of  war,  by  purchase  in 
the  Northern  States,  for  the  contest  on  which  they  had  re- 
solved, Fernando  Wood,  then  Mayor  of  New  York,  had 
apologized  to  Senator  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  for  the  seizure 
by  the  police  of  New  York  of  "  arms  intended  for  and  con- 
signed to  the  State  of  Georgia,"  and  had  assured  him  that 
*'  if  he  had  the  power  he  should  summarily  punish  the  authors 
of  this  illegal  and  unjustifiable  seizure  of  private  property.'* 
The  departments  at  Washington,  the  army  and  the  navy,  all 
places  of  responsibility  and  trust  under  the  Government,  and 
all  departments  of  civil  and  political  activity  in  the  Northern 
States,  were  found  to  be  largely  filled  by  persons  in  active 
sympathy  with  the  secession  movement,  and  ready  at  all  times 
to  give  it  all  the  aid  dnd  comfort  in  their  power.    Upon  the 
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adrent  of  the  new  Administration,  and  when  active  measores 
b^^n  to  be  taken  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the 
Government  fonnd  its  plans  betrayed  and  its  movements 
thwarted  at  every  turn.  Prominent  presses  and  politicians, 
moreover,  throughoat  the  country,  began,  by  active  hostility, 
to  indicate  their  sympathy  with  those  who  songht,  under 
cover  of  opposition  to  the  Administration,  to  overthrow  the 
€k>vemment,  and  it  became  speedily  manifest  that  there  was 
•nfficient  of  treasonable  sentiment  throngbout  the  North  to 
paralyze  the  authorities  in  their  efforts,  aided  only  by  the  or- 
dinary machinery  of  the  law,  to  emsh  the  secession  movement. 
Under  these  cireumstancea  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  exercise  <^  the  extraordinary  powers  with  which,  in 
extraordinary  emergencies,  the  Constitution  had  ciothed  the 
Government.  That  instrument  had  provided  that  ^^  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should  not  be  suspended ; 
unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,,  the  public 
safety  might  require  if  By  necessary  implication,  whenever, 
in  such  cases  either  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety 
did  require  it,  the  privilege  of  ^hat  writ  might  be  suspended ; 
and,  from  the  very  necessity  of  the  case^  the  Government 
which  was  diarged  with  the  care  of  the  public  safety,  was 
empowered  to  judge  when  the  contingency  should  occur.  The 
only  question  that  remained  was^  which  depaiiment  of  the 
Government  was  to  meet  this  responsibility.  If  the  act  was 
one  of  legislation,  it  could  only  be  performed  by  Congress 
and  the  President ;  if  it  was  in  its  nature  executive,  then  it 
might  be  performed,  the  emergency  requiring  it,  by  the  Presi- 
dent alone.  The  pressing  emergency  of  the  ease,  moreover, 
went  &r  towards  dictating  the  decision.  Congress  had  ad- 
journed on  the  4th  of  March,  and  could  not  be  again  assem- 
bled  for  some  months ;  and  infinite,  and  perhaps  fatal  mischief 
might  be  done  during  the  interval,  if  the  Northern  allies  of  the 
rebellion  were  allowed  with  impunity  to  prosecute  their  plans. 
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Under  the  influence  of  these  considentions  the  President, 
in  his  proclamation  of  the  dd  of  May,  1861,  directing  the 
conamander  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States  on  the  Florida 
coast  to  permit  no  person  to  exercise  any  authority  upon  the 
islands  ^  of  Key  West,  the  Tortugas,  and  Santa  Rosa,  which 
might  be  inconsistent  with  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
also  authorized  him,  ^^  if  he  should  find  it  necessary,  to  sus- 
pend the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  and  to  remove  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  United  States  fortresses  all  dangerous  or  sus- 
pected persons."  This  was  the  first  act  of  the  Administration 
in  that  direction ;  but  it  was  very  soon  found  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  exercise  of  the  same  powers  in  other  sections  of 
the  country.  On  the  25th  of  May,  John  Merry  man,  a  resident 
of  Hayfield,  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  known  by  the 
Government  to  be  in  communication  with  the  rebels,  and  to 
be  giving  them  aid  and  com^rt,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  Fort  McHenry,  then  commanded  by  General  Cadwallader, 
Oft  the  same  day  he  forwarded  a  petition  to  Roger  B.  Taney, 
Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States,  reciting  the  circumstances 
of  his  arrest,  and  praying  for  the  issue  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  The  writ  was  forthwith  issued,  and  General  Cadwal- 
lader was  ordered  to  bring  the  body  of  Merryman  before  the 
Chief-Justice  on  the  27th.  On  that  day  Colonel  Lee  pre- 
sented a  written  communication  from  General  Cadwallader, 
stating  that  Merryman  had  been  arrested  and  committed  to 
bis  custody  by  officers  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  charged  with  various  acts  of  treason,  with 
holding  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  a  company  avowing  ita 
purpose  of  armed  hostility  against  the  Government,  and  with 
having  made  often  and  unreserved  declarations  of  his  associap 
tion  with  this  armed  force,  and  of  his  readiness  to  co-operate  with 
those  engaged  in  the  present  rebellion  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  The  General  added  that  he  was  "  duly 
authorized  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  suspend 
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the  writ  of  hahetu  corpus  for  the  public  safety ;"  and  that, 
while  he  fully  appreciated  the  delicacy  of  the  trust,  he  was  also 
instracted  "  that,  in  times  of  civil  strife,  errors,  if  any,  should 
be  .on  the  side  of  safety  to  the  country."  The  commanding 
General  accordingly  declined  to  obey  the  writ,  whereupon  an 
attachment  was  forthwith  issued  against  him  for  contempt  of 
court,  made  returnable  at  noon  on  the  next  day.  On  that 
day,  the  marshal  charged  with  serving  the  attachment  made 
return  that  he  was  not  admitted  within  the  fortress,  and  had 
consequently  been  unable  to  serve  the  writ.  The  Chief-Jus- 
tice, thereupon,  read  an  opinion  that  the  President  could  not 
suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  nor  authorize  any  military 
officer  to  do  so,  and  that  a  military  officer  had  no  right  to 
arrest  any  person,  not  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war, 
for  an  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  except  in 
aid  of  the  judicial  authority,  and  subject  to  its  control.  The 
Chief-Justice  stated  farther,  that  the  marshal  had  the  power  to 
summon  out  the  posse  comitatus  to  enforce  the  service  of  {be 
writ,  but  as  it  was  apparent  that  it  would  be  resisted  by  a  force 
notoriously  superior,  the  Court  could  do  nothing  further  in  the 
premises. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  another  writ  was  issued  by  Judge 
Giles,  of  Baltimore,  to  Major  Morris,  of  the  United  States 
Artillery,  at  Fort  McHenry,  who,  in  a  letter  dated  the  14th, 
refused  to  obey  the  writ,  because  at  the  time  it  was  issued, 
and  for  two  weeks  previous,  the  city  of  Baltimore  had  been 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  rebel  authorities — ^United 
States  soldiers  had  been  murdered  in  the  streets — ^the  intention 
to  capture  that  fort  had  been  openly  proclaimed,  and  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  was  at  that  moment  debating  the 
question  of  making  war  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  All  this,  in  his  judgment,  constituted  a  case  of 
rebellion,  and  afforded  sufficient  legal  cause  for  suspend- 
ing the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.      Similar  cases  arose,  and 
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were  disposed  of  in  a  similar  manner,  in  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  Governor  of  Virginia  had  proposed  to  Mr.  G.  Heincken, 
of  New  York,  the  agent  of  the  New  York  and  Virginia  Steam- 
ship Company,  payment  for  two  steamers  of  that  line,  the 
Yorktown  and  Jamestown,  which  he  had  seized  for  the  rehei 
service,  an  acceptance  of  which  proffer,  Mr.  Heincken  was  in- 
formed, would  be  treated  as  an  act  of  treason  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  on  his  application,  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  gave  him  the  following  reasons  for  this  decision : 

An  insurrection  has  broken  out  in  several  of  the  States  of  this  Union, 
including  Yirginia,  designed  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  executive  authorities  of  that  State  are  parties  to 
that  insurrection,  and  so  are  public  enemies.  Their  action  in  seizing  or 
buying  vessels  to  be  employed  in  executing  that  design,  is  not  merely 
without  authority  of  law,  but  is  treason.  It  is  treason  for  any  person  to 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  public  enemies.  To  sell  vessels  to  them  which 
it  is  their  purpose  to  use  as  ships  of  war,  is  to  give  them  aid  and  com- 
fort. To  receive  money  from  them  in  payment  for  vessels  which  they 
have  seized  for  those  purposes,  would  be  to  attempt  to  convert  the  un- 
lawful seizure  into  a  sale,  and  would  subject  the  party  so  offending  to 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  treason,  and  the  Government  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  bring  the  offender  to  punishment 

These  acts  and  decisions  of  the  Government  were  vehe- 
mently assailed  hy  the  party  opponents  of  the  Administration, 
and  led  to  the  most  violent  and  intemperate  assaults  upon  the 
Government  in  many  of  the  public  prints.  Some  of  these 
journals  were  refused  the  privilege  of  the  public  mails,  the 
Government  not  holding  itself  under  any  obligation  to  aid  in 
circulating  assaults  upon  its  own  authority,  and  stringent 
restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  transmission  of  intelligence 
by  telegraph.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1862,  Attorney-General 
Bates  transmitted  to  the  President  an  elaborate  opinion,  pre- 
pared at  his  request,  upon  his  power  to  make  arrests  of  per- 
sons known  to  have  criminal  intercourse  with  the  insurgents. 
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or  against  whom  there  is  prohable  cause  for  sospicion  of  such 
criminal  complicity, — and  also  npon  his  right  to  refuse  to 
obey  a  writ  of  kabecu  carpus  in  case  of  such  arrests.    The 
Attorney-General  discassed  the  subject  at  considerable  length, 
and  reached  a  conclusion  favorable  to  the  action  of  the  €k>v-         \ 
emment.     From  that  time  forward  the  GrOTemment  exerted, 
with  vigor  and  eneigy,  all  the  power  thus  placed  in  its  hands 
to  prevent  the  rebellion  from  receiving  aid  from  tiiose  in  sym- 
pathy with  its  objects  in  the  Northern  States.    A  large  num- 
ber of  persons,  believed  to  be  in  complicity  with  the  insar-         | 
gents,  were  placed  in  arrest,  but  were  released  upon  taking  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.     Baltimore  continued 
for  some  time  to  be  the  head- quarters  of  conspiracies  and 
movements  of  various  kinds  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  and  the 
arrests  were  consequently  more  numerous  there  than  else- 
where.    Indeed,  very  strenuous  efforts  were  made  throughout  | 
the  summer  to  induce  some  action  on  the  part  of  the  Legisla-  i 
ture  which  should  place  the  State  in  alliance  with  the  rebel         ^ 
Confederacy,  and  it  was  confidently  believed  that  an  ordinance  | 
looking  to  this  end  would  be  passed  at  the  extra  session  which 
was  convened  for  the  17th  of  September;  but  on  the  16th 
nine  secession  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  with  the 
officers  of  both  houses,  were  arrested  by  General  McOlellan, 
then  in  command  of  the  army,  who  expressed  his  full  appro- 
bation of  the  proceedings,  and  the  session  was  not  held. 

The  President  at  the  time  gave  the  following  statement  of 
his  views  in  regard  to  these  arrests : 

The  public  safety  renders  it  necessary  that  the  grounds  of  these 
arrests  should,  at  present  be  withheld,  but  at  the  proper  time  they  will 
be  made  public.  Of  one  thing  the  people  of  Maryland  may  rest  as- 
Buied,  that  no  arrest  has  been  made^  or  wiU  be  made,  not  baaed  on 
substantial  and  mmustakable  oompUdty  with  those  in  armed  rebellion 
against  the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States.  In  no  case  has  an  arrest 
been  made  on  mere  suspicion,  or  through  personal  or  partisan  animosi- 
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tiea»  but  in  all  oa8M  the  Govenunent  is  in  poaaeiaion  of  tangible  and 
immistakable  evidenoOi  which  wil^  when  made  publiOi  be  satia&otoiy 
to  every  loyal  citizen. 

Arrests  cod  tinned  to  be  made  nnder  anthority  of  the 
State  Department,  not  without  complaint,  certainly,  from  large 
numbers  of  the  people,  but  with  the  general  acquiescence  of  the 
whole  community,  and  beyond  all  question  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Government  and  the  country.  On  the  14th 
of  February,  1862,  an  order  was  iasned  on  the  subject,  which 
transferred  control  of  the  whole  matter  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  circumstances  which  had  made  these  arrests 
necessary  are  stated  with  so  much  clearness  and  force  in  that 
order,  that  we  insert  it  at  length  as  follows : 

xzecutiyi  orders  in  relation  to  state  pbisonebs. 

War  Department,  Washinqton,  M,  14. 

The  breaking  out  of  a  formidable  insurrection,  based  on  a  ooofliot  of 
political  ideas,  being  an  event  without  precedent  in  the  United  States, 
was  neoessarily  attended  by  great  oonfusion  and  perplexity  of  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Disloyalty,  before  unsuspected,  suddenly  became  bold,  and 
treason  astonished  the  world  by  briugiog  at  once  into  the  field  military 
forces  superior  in  numbers  to  the  standing  army  of  the  United  States. 

Bveiy  department  of  the  Qovernment  was  paralyzed  by  treason. 
Dtefection  appeared  in  the  Senate,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
the  Cabinet,  in  the  Federal  Courts;  Ministers  and  Consuls  returned 
ftom  foreign  countries  to  enter  the  insurrectionary  councils,  or  land  or 
naval  forces ;  commanding  and  other  ofiGLcers  of  the  army  and  in  the 
navy  betrayed  the  ooundls  or  deserted  their  posts  for  commands  in  the 
insurg^Lt  forces.  Treason  was  flagrant  in  the  revenue  and  in  the  post* 
office  service,  as  well  as  in  the  territorial  governments  and  in  the  lur 
dian  reserves. 

Not  only  Qovernors,  Judges,  Legislators,  and  ministerial  officers  in 
the  States,  but  even  whole  States,  rushed,  one  after  another,  with  ap- 
parent unanimity,  into  rebellion.  The  capital  was  besieged  and  its  con- 
nection with  aU  the  States  cut  off. 

Bven  in  the  portions  of  the  country  which  were  most  loyal,  political 
combinations  and  secret  societies  were  formed  furthering  tiie  work  of 
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distmioii,  nduloi  from  motrras  of  didoyaltj  or  copiditf,  or  from  excited 
passiooa  or  perverted  STmpathiee,  indiTiduals  were  found  famishing 
men,  monej,  and  matorialB  of  war  and  aupplies  to  the  insurgents'  miU- 
tarj  and  naval  forces.  Armiea,  ships,  fortificationB,  navy  jards,  ane- 
nals^  militarj  posts  and  garrisons,  one  after  another,  were  betrayed  or 
abandoned  to  the  insurgents. 

Congress  had  not  antidpated  and  so  had  not  provided  for  the  emer- 
gencj.  The  municipal  auth<Hrities  were  poweriess  and  inactive.  The 
judicial  machinery  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  designed  not  to  sustain  the 
Government,  but  to  embarrass  and  betray  it 

Foreign  intervention,  openly  iovited  and  industriously  instigated  by 
the  abetters  of  the  insurrection,  became  imminent,  and  has  only  been 
prevented  by  the  practice  of  strict  and  impartial  justice  with  the  most 
perfect  moderation  in  our  interoourso  with  nations. 

The  public  mind  was  alarmed  and  apprehensive,  though  fortunately 
not  distracted  or  disheartened.  It  seemed  to  be  doubtful  whether  the 
Federal  Government,  which  one  year  before  had  been  thought  a  modd 
worthy  of  universal  acceptance,  had  indeed  the  ability  to  defend  and 
mamtain  itsel£ 

Some  reverses,  which  perhaps  were  unavoidable,  suffered  by  newly 
levied  and  inefficient  forces,  cfiscouraged  the  loyal,  and  gave  new  hopes 
to  the  insurgents.  Voluntary  enlistments  seemed  about  to  cease,  and 
desertions  oommenoed.  Parties  speculated  upon  the  question  whether 
oonscription  had  not  become  necessary  to  fill  up  the  armies  of  the  United 
States. 

In  this  emergency  the  President  felt  it  his  duty  to  employ  wich 
energy  the  extraordinary  powers  which  the  Ck)nstitution  confides  to  him 
in  cases  of  insurrection.  He  called  into  the  field  such  military  and 
naval  forces,  unauthorized  by  the  existing  laws,  as  seemed  necessary. 
He  directed  measures  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  post-office  for  treasona- 
ble correspondence.  He  subjected  passengers  to  and  from  foreign 
countries  to  new  passport  regulations,  and  he  instituted  a  blodcade, 
suspended  the  writ  of  Jiaheas  corpus  in  various  places,  and  caused  per- 
sons who  were  represented  to  him  as  being  or  about  to  engage  in  dis- 
loyal and  treasonable  practices  to  be  arrested  by  special  dvil  as  well  as 
military  agencies,  and  detained  in  military  custody,  when  necessary,  to 
prevent  them  and  deter  others  from  such  practices.  Examinations  of 
such  cases  were  instituted,  and  some  of  the  persons  so  arrested  have 
been  discharged  from  time  to  time,  under  circumstances  or  upon  condi- 
tions oompatible,  as  was  thought,  with  the  public  safety. 
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Heantime  a  farorable  change  of  public  opinion  has  ocouiTed.  Tb» 
Ime  between  lojaltj  and  disloyalty  is  plainly  defined ;  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  Government  is  firm  and  stable;  apprehensions  of  public  dan- 
ger and  facilities  for  treasonable  practices  have  diminished  with  the 
passions  which  prompted  heedless  persons  to  adopt  them.  The  insur- 
rection is  believed  to  have  culminated  cmd  to  be  declining. 

The  President)  in  view  of  these  facts,  and  anxious  to  fkvor  a  return 
to  the  normal  course  of  the  Administration,  as  flir  as  regard  for  the 
public  welfare  will  allow,  directs  that  all  political  prisoners  or  State 
prisoners  now  held  in  military  custody,  be  released  on  their  subscribing 
to  a  parole  engaging  them  to  render  no  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies 
in  hostility  to  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  War  will,  however,  at  his  discretioo,  except  flrom 
the  effect  of  this  order  any  persons  detained  as  spies  in  the  service  of 
the  insurgents,  or  others  whose  release  at  the  present  moment  may  be 
deemed  incompatible  with  the  pubUc  safety. 

To  all  persons  who  shall  be  so  released,  and  who  shall  keep  their 
parole,  the  President  g^rauts  an  amnesty  for  any  past  offences  of  treason 
or  disloyalty  which  they  may  have  committed. 

Extraordinary  arrests  will  hereafter  be  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  military  authorities  alone. 

By  order  of  the  President: 

Edwdt  H.  Siahtov,  Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  27  th  of  the  same  month,  a  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  War  Department,  consisting  of  Major-General 
Dix  and  Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont,  of  New  York,  to  examine 
into  the  cases  of  the  State  prisoners  then  remaining  in  custody, 
and  to  determine  whether,  in  view  of  the  public  safety  and 
the  existing  rebellion,  they  should  be  discharged,  or  remain 
in  arresti  or  be  remitted  to  the  civil  tribunals  for  trial.  These 
gentlemen  entered  at  once  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
and  a  large  number  of  prisoners  were  released  from  custody 
on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Wherever  the  public  safety 
seemed  to  require  it,  however,  arrests  continued  to  be  made — 
the  President,  in  every  instance,  assuming  all  the  responst 
bility  of  these  acts,  and  throwing  himself  upon  the   Courts 
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and  the  judgment  of  the  conntry  for  his  vindicatioiL  Bat 
the  President  himself  had  not  up  to  this  time  directed  any 
general  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or  given  any- 
public  notice  of  the  rules  by  which  the  Government  would  be 
guided  in  its  action  upon  cases  that  might  arise.  It  was  left 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  to  decide  in  what  instances  and  for 
what  causes  an*ests  should  be  made,  and  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  should  be  suspended.  In  some  of  the  Courts  into  which 
these  cases  were  brought,  the  ground  was  accordingly  taken 
that,  although  the  President  might  have  authority  under 
the  Constitution,  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
the  public  safety  should  require  it,  to  suspend  the  writ,  he 
could  not  delegate  that  authority  to  any  subordinate.  To 
meet  this  case,  therefore,  the  President,  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  issued  the  following 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whtreaa^  it  has  been  neoessary  to  call  into  service,  not  onlj  volun- 
teers, but  also  portions  of  the  militia  of  the  States  by  draft,^  in  order  to 
suppress  the  insurrection  existing  in  the  United  States,  and  disloyal 
persons  are  not  adequately  restrained  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  law 
from  hindering  this  measure,  and  from  giving  aid  and  comfort  in  varioi^ 
ways  to  tbe  insurrection, 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  ordered — 

Firstf  That  during  the  existing  insurrection,  and  as  a  necessary 
measure  for  suppressing  the  same,  all  rebels  and  insurgents,  their  aiders 
and  abettors,  within  the  United  States,  and  all  persons  discouraging 
volunteer  enlistments,  resisting  military  drafts,  or  guilty  of  any  disloyal 
practice  affording  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebels  against  the  authority  ci 
the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to  martial  law,  and  liable  to  trial 
and  pqnishment  by  courts-martial  or  military  commission. 

Secondf  That  the  writ  of  habeas  cor$m  is  suspended  in  respect  to  all 
persons  arrested,  or  who  are  now,  or  hereafter  during  the  rebellion 
shall  be,  imprisoned  in  any  fort,  camp,  arsenal,  military  prison,  or  other 
place  of  confinement,  by  any  miKtary  authority,  or  by  the  sentence  of 
any  court-martial  or  military  commission. 
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In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  m^  hand  and  sesl,aad  caused 
the  seaL  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washing^n,  this  twenty-fourth  day 
of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
[l.  &]      eight  hundred  and  sizty-iwO)  and  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  Stales  the  eighty-seventh. 

Abkahjjc  LnrooLir. 
By  the  President : 

William  H.  Skwabd,  Sacrektry  of  State. 

This  proclamation  was  accompanied  by  orders  from  the 
War  Department  appointing  a  Provost  Marshal-General,  whose 
head-quarters  were  to  be  at  Washington,  with  special  provost- 
marshals,  one  or  more,  in  each  State,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
arresting  deserters  and  disloyal  persons,  and  of  inquiring  into 
treasonable  practices  throughout  the  country.     They  were 
authorized  to  call  upon  either  the  civil  or  military  authority  for 
aid  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  were  required  to  re- 
port to  the  Department  at  Washington.     The  creation  of  this 
new  Department  had  been  made  necessary  by  the  increased 
activity  of  the  enemies  of  the  Government  throughout  the 
North,  and  by  the  degree  of  success  which  had  attended  their 
efforts.      Prompted  partly  by  merely  political   am]  partisan 
motives,  but  in  many  instances  by  thorough  sympathy  with 
the  secession  movement,  active  political  leaders  had  set  in 
vigorous  motion  very  extensive  machinery  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  designs.     "  Peace  meetings"  were  held  in  every  | 
section  of  the  Northern  States,  at  which  the  action  of  the 
Government  was  most  vehemently  assailed,  the  objects  of  the  I 
war  were  misrepresented,  and  its  prosecution  denounced,  and  \ 
special  efforts  made  to  prevent  enlistments,  to  promote  deser-  I 
tions,  and  in  every  way  to  cripple  the  Government  in  its                      I 
^ffoitB  to  subdue  the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms.     The  vigorous                      j 
action  of  the  Government,  l^wever,  in  arresting  men  con-                      { 
fipicuoas  in  these  disloyal  practices,  had  created  a  salutary  re»                      I 
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action  in  the  public  mind,  and  had  so  &r  relieyed  the  Adrain- 
istration  from  apprehension  as  to  warrant  the  promulgation  of 
the  following  order : 

War  Bepabtkbnt,  Wasbjsqtoih,  Ifav,  22, 1862. 
Ordered — 1.  That  all  persons  now  in  jnilitarj  custody,  who  hare  been 
arrested  for  discouraging  volunteer  enlistments,  opposing  the  drsft,  or 
for  otherwise  giying  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  in  States  where  the 
draft  has  been  made,  or  the  quota  of  yolunteers  and  militia  has  been 
furnished,  shall  be  discharged  from  further  military  restraint 

2.  The  persons  who,  by  the  authority  of  the  military  commander  or 
goyemor  in  rebel  States,  haye  been  arrested  and  sent  from  such  State 
for  disloyalty  or  hostility  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
are  now  in  military  custody,  may  also  be  discharged  upon  giving  their 
parole  to  do  no  act  of  hostility  against  the  Crovemment  of  the  United 
States,  nor  render  aid  to  its  enemies.  But  all  such  persons  shall  remain 
subject  to  military  surveillance  and  liable  to  arrest  on  breach  of  their 
I>arole.  And  if  any  such  persons  shall  prefer  to  leave  the  loyal  States 
on  condition  of  their  not  returning  again  during  the  war,  or  until  special 
leave  for  that  purpose  be  obtained  from  the  President,  then  such  person 
shall,  at  his  option,  be  released  and  depart  from  the  United  States,  or  be 
conveyed  beyond  the  military  lines  of  the  United  States  forces. 

3.  This  order  shall  not  operate  to  discharge  any  person  who  has  been 
in  arms  against  the  Gk>vemment,  or  by  force  and  arms  has  resisted  or 
attempted  to  resist  the  draft,  nor  relieve  any  person  from  liability  to 
trial  and  punishment  by  civU  tribunals,  or  by  court-martial  or  miUtary 
commission,  who  may  be  amenable  to  such  tribunals  for  offences  com- 
mitted. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

E.  D.  TowNSEND,  Aseistant  Adjutant- General 

Daring  the  succeeding  winter,  while  Congress  was  in 
session,  public  sentiment  was  comparatively  at  rest  on  this 
subject.  Congress  had  enacted  a  law,  sanctioning  the  action 
of  the  President  in  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^ 
and  clothing  him  with  full  authority  to  check  and  punish  all 
attempts  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  Government  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  After  the  a^oumment,  however,  when  the 
political  activity  of  the   ooantry  was  transferred  from  the 
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Capital  to  tlie  people  in  their  respective  localities,  the  part^.^^ 
agitation  was  reviFed,  and  public  meetings  were  again  held  to  \ 
denounce  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  and  to  protest 
against  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  war.  One  of  the  most 
active  of  these  advocates  of  peace  with  the  rebel  Confederacy 
was  Hon.  C.  L.  Yallandigham,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Ohio,  who  had  steadily  opposed  all  measures  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  throughout  the  session.  After  the  adjourn- 
ment he  made  a  political  canvass  of  his  district,  and  in  a 
speech  at  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  he  denounced  the 
Government  at  Washington  as  aiming,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  not  to  restore  the  Union,  but  to  crush  out  liberty  and  es- 
tablish a  despotism.  He  declared  that  the  war  was  waged  for 
the  freedom  of  the  blacks  and  the  enslaving  of  the  whites — 
that  the  Government  could  have  had  peace  long  before  if  it 
had  desived  it — that  the  mediation  of  France  ought  to  have 
been  accepted,  and  that  the  Government  ad  dolLberately  re- 
jected propositions  by  which  the  Southern  States  could  have 
been  brought  back  to  the  Union.  He  also  denounced  an 
order.  No.  38,  issued  by  General  Bumside,  in  command  of  the 
Department,  forbidding  certain  disloyal  practices,  and  giving 
notice  that  persons  declaring  sympathy  for  the  enemy  would  bo 
arrested  for  trial,  proclaimed  his  intention  to  disobey  it,  and 
called  on  the  people  who  heard  him  to  resist  and  defeat  its 
execution. 

'For  this  speech  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  arrested,  by  order  of 
General  Burnside,  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  ordered  for  trial 
before  a  court-martial  at  Cincinnati.  On  the  5th,  he  applied, 
through  his  counsel,  Senator  Pugh,  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  Itf  reply  to  this 
application,  a  letter  was  read  from  General  Burnside,  setting 
forth  the  considerations  which  had  led  him  to  make  the  arrest, 
and  Yallandigham^s  counsel  was  then  heard  in  a  very  long  argu- 
ment on  the  case.     Judge  Stewart  pronounced  his  decision, 
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reftmnp  the  writ,  on  the  ground  that  the  action  of  General 
Bnmside  was  necessary  for  the  public  safety.  '*  The  legality 
of  the  arrest,^'  said  the  judge,  "  depends  upon  the  extent  of 
the  necessity  for  making  it,  and  that  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  military  commander."     And  he  adds : 

Men  should  know  and  lay  the  truth  to  heart,  that  there  is  a  course  of 
conduct  not  involving  overt  treason,  and  not  therefore  sabject  to  pun- 
ishment as  such,  which,  nevertheless,  implies  moral  guilt,  and  a  gross 
offence  against  the  country.  Those  who  live  under  the  protection  and 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  our  benignant  Government,  must  learn  that  they 
cannot  stab  its  vitals  with  impunity.  If  they  cherish  hatred  and  hos- 
tility to  it,  and  desire  its  subversion,  let  them  withdraw  from  its  juris- 
diction, and  seek  the  fellowship  and  protection  of  those  with  whom 
they  are  in  sympathy.  If  they  remain  with  us,  while  they  are  not  of 
us,  they  must  be  subject  to  such  a  course  of  dealing  as  the  great  law  ci 
self-preservation  prescribes  and  will  enforce.  And  let  them  not  com- 
plain if  the  stringent  doctrine  of  military  necessj^  should  fi^d  them  to 
be  the  legitimate  subjects  of  its  action.  I  have  no  fear  that  the  recog- 
nition of  this  doctrine  will  lead  to  an  arbitrary  invasion  of  the  personal 
security,  or  personal  liberty,  of  the  citizen.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  a 
charge  of  disloyalty  will  be  made  on  insufficient  grounds.  But  if  there 
should  be  an  occasional  mistake,  such  an  occurrence  is  not  to  be  put  in 
competition  with  the  preservation  of  the  nation;  and  I  confess  I  am  but 
little  moved  by  the  eloquent  appeals  of  those  who,  while  they  indig- 
nantly denounce  violation  of  personal  liberty,  look  with  no  horror  upon 
a  despotism  as  unmitigated  as  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

The  military  commission,  before  which  Yallandigham  was 
ordered  for  trial,  met  on  the  6th,  found  him  guilty  of  fhe 
principal  offences  charged,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  placed  in 
close  confinement  in  some  fortress  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
designated  by  the  commanding  officer  of  that  Department 
Major-GeneraPBumside  approved  the  sentence,  and  designated 
Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  harbor,  as  the  place  of  confinement 
The  President  modified  this  sentence  by  directing  that,  in- 
stead of  being  imprisoned,  Mr.  Yallandigham  should  be  sent 
within  the  rebel  lines,  and  should  not  return  to  the  United 
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States  until  after  the  termination  of  the  war.    This  sentence 
was  at  once  carried  into  execution. 

The  arrest,  trial,  and  sentence  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  created 
a  good  deal  of  excitement  throughout  the  country.  The  op- 
ponents of  the  Administration  treated  it  as  a  case  of  martyr- 
dom, and  held  public  naeetings  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  | 
the  action  of  the  Government  as  tyrannical  and  highly  dan-  j 
gerous  to  the  public  liberties.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these 
demonstrations  was  held  at  Albany,  on  the  16th  of  May,  at 
which  Hon.  Erastus  Corning  presided,  and  to  which  Governor 
Seymour  addressed  a  letter,  expressing  in  the  strongest  terms 
his  condemnation  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Government. 
**  If  this  proceeding,"  said  he,  speaking  of  the  arrest  of  Val- 
landigham, "  is  approved  by  the  Government,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  people,  it  is  not  merely  a  step  towards  revolution, — it 
is  revolution.  It  will  not  only  lead  to  military  despotism, — it 
establishes  military  despotism.  In  this  aspect  it  must  bo 
accepted,  or  in  this  aspect  rejected.  *  *  The  people  of 
this  country  now  wait  with  the  deepest  anxiety  the  decision 
of  the  Administration  upon  these  acts.  Having  given  it  a 
generous  support  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  we  pause  to  see 
what  kind  of  a  government  it  is  for  which  we  are  asked  to 
pour  out  our  blood  and  our  treasure.  The  action  of  the  Ad- 
ministration will  determine,  in  the  minds  of  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  people  of  the  loyal  States,  whether  this  war  is 
waged  to  put  down  rebellion  at  the  South,  or  destroy  free 
institutions  at  the  North."  The  resolutions  which  were 
adopted  at  this  meeting  pledged  the  Pemocratic  party  of  the 
State  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  but  condemned  in 
strong  terms  the  whole  system  of  arbitrary  arrests,  and  the 
suspension  of  the  writ  of  liaheaa  corpus, 

A  copy  of  these  resolutions  was  forwarded  by  the  presiding 
officer  to  President  Lincoln,  who  sent  the  following  letter  in 
reply : 
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ExxouTiTS  MANSioir,  WASHnraToir,  Jwm  13, 1863. 
Hon.  ERAtmm  CoBMiKa  ahd  othebs  : 

Gtft^tUfmen:  Your  letter  of  Hay  19,  inclosing  the  reBolutions  of  » 
public  meeting  held  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month, 
was  received  several  days  aga 

The  resolutions,  as  I  understand  them,  are  resolvable  into  two  {Hropo- 
sitions — ^first,  the  expression  of  a  purpose  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the 
Union,  to  secure  peace  through  victory,  and  to  support  the  Administrar 
tion  in  every  constitutional  and  lawful  measure  to  suppress  the  rebellioa; 
and,  secondly,  a  declaration  of  censure  upon  the  Administration  for 
supposed  unconstitutional  action,  such  as  the  making  of  military  arrests. 
And  from  the  two  propositions  a  third  is  deduced,  which  is,  that  the 
gentlemen  composing  the  meeting  are  resolved  on  dcHug  their  part  to 
maintain  our  common  Government  and  country,  despite  the  folly  or 
wickedness,  as  they  may  conceive,  of  any  Administration.  This  posi- 
tion is  eminently  patriotic,  and  as  such  1  thank  the  meedng  and  con- 
gratulate the  nation  for  it.  My  own  purpose  is  the  same,  so  that  the 
meeting  and  myself  have  a  common  object,  and  can  have  no  difference, 
except  in  the  choice  of  means  or  measures  for  effecting  that  object 

And  here  I  ought  to  dose  this  paper,  and  would  close  it,  if  there  were 
no  apprehension  that  more  injurious  consequences  than  any  merely 
personal  to  myself  might  follow  the  censures  systematically  cast  upon 
me  for  doing  what,  in  my  view  of  duty,  I  could  not  forbear.  The  reso- 
lutions promise  to  support  me  in  every  constitutional  and  lawful  meas- 
ure to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  I  have  not  knowingly  employed,  nor 
shall  knowingly  employ,  any  other.  But  the  meeting,  by  their  resolutions, 
assert  and  arg^e  that  certain  military  arrests,  and  proceedings  follow- 
ing them,  for  which  I  am  ultimately  responsible,  are  unconstitutional 
I  think  they  are  not  The  resolutions  quote  from  the  Constitution 
the  definition  of  treason,  and  also  the  limiting  safeguards  and  guaran- 
tees therein  provided  for  the  citizen  on  trial  for  treason,  and  on  his  being 
held  to  answer  for  capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crimes,  and,  in 
criminal  prosecutions,  his  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  im- 
partial jury.  They  proceed  to  resolve,  "  that  these  safeguards  of  the 
rights  of  the  citizen  against  the  pretensions  of  arbitrary  power  were 
intended  more  especiaSy  for  his  protection  in  times  of  civil  commotion." 

And,  apparently  to  demonstrate  the  proposition,  the  resolutions  pro- 
ceed :  "  They  were  secured  substantially  to  the  English  people  o^ 
years  of  protracted  civil  war,  and  were  adopted  into  our  CkmstitatioQ  at 
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tiie  cfo9e  of  the  ReTolution."  Would  not  the  demongtration  have  been 
better  if  it  oould  have  been  truly  said  that  these  safegoards  had  bee^ 
adopted  and  applied  during  the  civil  wars  and  during  our  Revolution, 
instead  of  aJUr  the  one  and  at  the  dose  of  the  other  7  I,  too,  am  de- 
votedly for  them  after  oivil  war,  and  before  dvil  war,  and  at  all  times, 
*'  except  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may 
require*'  their  suspension.  The  resolutions  proceed  to  tell  us  that  these 
safeguards  *'  have  stood  the  test  of  seventy-six  years  of  trial,  under 
our  republican  system,  under  drcumstances  which  show  that,  while 
they  constitute  the  foundation  of  all  tree  government,  they  are  the 
elements  of  the  enduring  stability  of  the  Republic."  No  one  denies 
that  they  have  so  stood  the  teat  up  to  the  begmning  of  the  present 
rebellion,  if  we  except  a  certain  occurrence  at  New  Orleans ;  nor  does 
any  one  question  that  they  will  stand  the  same  test  much  longer  after 
the  rebellion  doses.  But  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution  have  no 
application  to  the  case  we  have  in  hand,  because  the  arrests  complained 
of  were  not  made  for  treason — ^that  is,  not  for  the  treason  defined  in  the 
Constitution,  and  upon  conviction  of  which  the  punishment  is  death — 
nor  yet  were  they  made  to  hold  persons  to  answer  for  any  capital  (»* 
otherwise  infamous  crimes ;  nor  were  the  prodbedings  following,  in  any 
constitutional  or  legal  sense,  "criminal  prosecutions."  The  arrests 
were  made  on  totally  different  grounds,  and  the  proceeding^  following 
accorded  with  the  grounds  of  the  arrest  Let  us  consider  the  real  case 
with  which  we  are  dealing,  and  apply  to  it  the  parts  of  the  Constitution 
plainly  made  for  such  cases. 

Prior  to  my  installation  here,  it  had  been  inculcated  that  any  State 
had  a  lawful  right  to  secede  from  the  national  Union,  and  that  it  would 
be  expedient  to  exercise  the  right  whenever  the  devotees  of  the  doctrine 
should  fail  to  elect  a  President  to  their  own  liking.  I  was  elected  con- 
trary to  their  liking,  and  accordingly,  so  far  as  it  was  legally  possible, 
they  had  taken  seven  States  out  of  the  Union,  had  seized  many  of  the 
United  States  forts,  and  had  fired  upon  the  United  States  flag,  all  before 
I  was  inaugurated,  and,  of  course,  before  I  had  done  any  official  act 
whatever.  The  rebellion  thus  began  soon  ran  into  the  present  dvil 
war;  and,  in  certain  respects,  it  began  on  very  unequal  terms  between 
the  parties.  The  insurgents  had  been  preparing  for  it  more  than  thirty 
years,  while  the  Government  had  taken  no  steps  to  resist  them.  The 
former  had  carefully  considered  all  the  means  which  could  be  turned 
to  their  account.  It  undoubtedly  was  a  weU-pondered  reliance  with 
ihsm  that,  in  their  own  unrestricted  efiforts  to  destroy  Union,  Constitu- 
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tion,  and  law  altogether,  the  Govemment  would,  in  great  defj^ree,  In 
restrained  by  the  same  Oonatitution  and  law  from  aitesting  their  pn- 
gress.  '  Their  Bympathizers  pervaded  all  departments  of  the  Qonnr 
meat,  and  nearly  all  communities  of  the  people.  From  this  maton4 
under  cover  of  "liberty  of  speech,''  "liberty  of  the  press,"  and  "habeas 
corpus,*'  they  hoped  to  keep  on  foot  among  ns  a  most  efficient  ooipi 
of  spies,  informers,  suj^^liers,  and  aiders  and  abettors  of  their  caiue  k 
a  thousand  ways.  They  knew  that  in  times  such  as  they  were  ioau- 
gurating,  by  the  Constitution  itself  the  **  habeas  corpus*'  might  be  9» 
pended ;  but  they  also  knew  they  had  friends  who  would  make  a  ques- 
tion as  to  who  was  to  suspend  it:  meanwhile,  their  spies  and  othen 
might  remain  at  large  to  help  on  their  cause.  Or  if,  as  has  happened 
the  Executive  should  suspend  the  writ,  without  ruinous  waste  of  tim^ 
instances  of  arresting  innocent  persons  might  occur,  as  are  always  likelj 
to  occur  in  such  cases,  and  then  a  clamor  could  be  raised  in  regard  to 
this  which  might  be,  at  least,  of  some  service  to  the  insurgent  cause.  It 
needed  no  very  keen  perception  to  discover  this  part  of  the  enemy's  pio- 
gramme,  so  soon  as,  by  open  hostilities,  their  machinery  was  put  fairlj 
in  motion.  Yet,  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  reverence  for  the  guaiasteed 
rights  of  individuals,  I  l^as  slow  to  adopt. the  strong  measures  which 
by  degrees  I  have  been  forced  to  regard  as  being  within  the  exceptions 
of  the  Constitution,  and  as  indispensable  to  the  public  safety.  Kothiog 
is  better  known  to  history  than  that  courts  of  justice  are  utterly  moom- 
potent  to  such  cases.  Civil  courts  are  organized  chiefly  for  trials  of  ia* 
dividuals,  or,  at  most,  a  few  individuals  acting  in  concert^  and  this  ii 
quiet  times,  and  on  charges  of  crimes  well  defined  in  the  law.  Even  in 
times  of  i>eace,  bands  of  horse-thieves  and  robbers  frequency  grow  too 
numerous  and  powerful  for  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.  But  what 
comparison,  in  numbers,  have  such  bands  ever  borne  to  the  insuiigent 
sympathizers  even  in  many  of  the  loyal  States?  Again,  a  jury  too 
frequently  has  at  least  one  member  more  ready  to  hang  the  panel  that 
to  hang  the  traitor.  And  yet,  again,  he  who  dissuades  one  man  from 
volunteering,  or  induces  one  soldier  to  desert,  weakens  the  Union  csoso 
as  much  as  he  who  kills  a  Union  soldier  in  battle.  Tet  this  dissoaskn 
or  inducement  may  be  so  oonducted  as  to  be  no  defined  crime  of  whidi 
any  civU  court  would  take  cognizance. 

Ours  is  a  case  of  rebellion — so  called  by  the  resolution  before  me-nn 
fact,  a  dear,  flagrant,  and  gigantic  case  of  rebellion;  and  the  proriBifla 
of  the  Constitution  that  "  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corjmt  sbsU 
not  be  suspended  unless  when,  in  cases  of  nsbalUon  or  invaiiflii,  the 
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poUie  safety  may  require  it,"  is  (he  prorision  which  spedallj  applies  to 
our  present  case.    This  provision  plainly  attests  the  understanding  of 
tboflo  -who  made  the  Constitution,  that  ordinary  courts  of  justice  are  in« 
adequate  to  *' cases  of  rebellion" — attests  their  purpose  that,  in  such 
cases,  men  may  be  held  in  custody  whom  the  courts,  acting  on  ordinary 
rules,  would  discharge.    Habeas  corpus  does  not  discharge  men  who  are 
^proved  to  be  guilty  of  defined  crime ;  and  its  suspension  is  allowed  by 
the  Constitution  on  purpose  that  men  may  be  arrested  and  held  who  can- 
tkot  be  proved  to  be  guilty  of  defined  crime,  "when,  in  cases  of  rebel- 
lion or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it."    This  is  precisely  our 
present  case — a  case  of  rebellion,  wherein  the  public  safety  does  require 
iih»  suspension.    Indeed,  arrests  by  process  of  courts,  and  arrests  in  ' 
cases  of  rebellion,  do  not  proceed  altogether  upon  the  same  basis.    The 
former  is  directed  at  the  small  percentage  of  ordinary  and  continuous 
perpetration  of  crime ;  while  the  latter  is  directed  at  sudden  and  ezten* 
Bive  uprisings  against  the  Qovemment,  which  at  most  will  succeed  or 
fail  in  no  great  length  of  time.    In  the  latter  case  arrests  are  made,  not 
■o  much  for  what  has  been  done  as  for  what  probably  would  be  done. 
The  latter  is  more  for  the  preventive  and  less  for  the  vindictive  than  the 
former.   In  such  cases  the  purposes  of  men  are  much  more  easily  under- 
stood than  in  cases  of  ordinary  crime.    The  man  who  stands  by  and  says 
nothing  when  the  peril  of  his  Govenmient  is  discussed,  cannot  be  misun^ 
derstood.    If  not  hindered,  he  is  sure  to  help  the  enemy;  much  more, 
if  he  talks  ambiguously — ^talks  for  his  country  with  "  buts,"  and  "  ifs" 
apd  "  ands."    Of  how  little  value  the  constitutional  provisions  I  hare 
quoted  will  be  rendered,  if  arrests  shall  never  be  made  until  defined 
crimes  shall  have  been  committed,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  notable 
examples.    Gen.  John  0.  Breckinridge,  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Gren.  Joseph. 
B.  Johnston,  Gen.  John  B.  Magruder,  Gen.  William  B.  Preston,  Gen. 
Simon  B.  Buckner,  and  Commodore  Franklin  Buchanan,  now  occupying 
the  very  highest  places  in  the  rebel  war  service,  were  all  within  the 
power  of  the  Government  since  the  rebellion  began,  and  were  nearly  as 
well  known  to  be  traitors  then  as  now.    Unquestionably,  if  we  had 
s^zed  and  held  them,  the  insurgent  cause  would  be  much  weaker.    But 
no  one  of  them  had  then  committed  any  crime  defined  in  the  law. 
Every  <me  of  them,  if  arrested,  would  have  been  dischar^d  on  habeas 
corpus,  were  the  writ  allowed  to  operate.    In  view  of  these  and  similar 
cases,  I  think  the  time  not  unlikely  to  come  when  I  shall  be  blamed  icm^ 
having  made  too  few  arrests  rather  than  too  many. 
By  the  third  resolution,  the  meeting  indicate  their  opinion  that  mill- 
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tary  arrests  maj  be  oonstitatioBal  in  loctUties  where  Tebellioii  actoaSj  • 
exists,  but  that  such  arrests  are  unoonstiiutioiial  in  localities  where  re- 
bellion or  insurrection  does  not  actuallj  exist    They  imnst  thait  audi    ' 
arrests  shall  not  be  made  "ontside  of  the  lines  of  neoeesarj  milituy  oc- 
cupation and  the  scenes  of  insurrection."    Inasmuch,  howeTer,  aa  the 
Constitution  itself  makes  no  such  distinction,  I  am  unable  to  beliere  that 
there  if  any  such  constitutional  distinction.    I  concede  that  the  dass  of  ^  i 
arrests  complained  of  can  be  constitutional  only  when,  in  cases  of  re-    ' 
hellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  them ;  and  I  insist 
that  in  such  cases  they  are  constitutional  wTiereoer  the  public  safety  does 
require  them ;  as  well  in  places  to  which  they  may  prevent  the  TebeDicn 
extending  as  in  those  where  it  may  be  already  prevailing ;  as  well  where 
they  may  restrain  mischievous  interference  with  the  raising  and  suj^ly- 
ing  of  armies  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  as  where  the  rebellion  may    : 
actually  be ;  as  well  where  they  may  restrain  the  enticing  men  out  of 
the  army,  as  where  they  would  prevent  mutiny  in  the  anny ;  eqotSij 
constitutional  at  all  places  where  they  will  conduce  to  the  public  safety, 
as  against  the  dangers  of  rebeUion  or  invasion.    Take  ihe  particaiar    * 
case  mentioned  by  the  meeting.    It  is  asserted,  in  substance,  that  Mr. 
Vallandigham  was,  by  a  military  commander,  seized  and  tried  "  fbr  no 
other  reason  than  words  addressed  to  a  public  meeting,  in  criticism  d  M 
the  course  of  the  Administration,  and  in  condemnation  of  the  military    ^ 
ordera  of  the  general."    l^ow,  if  there  be  no  mistake  shout  this ;  if  this 
assertion  is  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth ;  if  there  was  no  other  reason 
for  the  arrest,  then  I  concede  that  the  arrest  was, wrong.    But  the 
arrest,  as  I  underetand,  was  made  f<Mr  a  very  different  reason,     lir. 
YaUandigham  avows  his  hostility  to  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Union , 
and  his  arrest  was  made  because  he  was  laboring,  with  some  effect,  to 
prevent  the  raising  of  troops;  to  encourage  desertions  from  the  army; 
and  to  leave  the  rebellion  without  an  adequate  mihtaiy  force  to  sup- 
press it    He  was  not  arrested  because  he  was  damaging  the  political 
prospects  of  the  Administration,  or  the  personal  interests  of  the  com- 
manding general,  but  because  he  was  damaging  the  army,  upon  the  ex- 
istence and  vigor  of  which  the  life  of  the  nation  depends.    He  was     ^ 
warring  upon  the  military,  and  this  gave  the  military  constitutional 
jurisdiction  to  lay  hands  upon  him.    If  Mr.  YaUandigham  was  not 
danuLging  the  military  power  of  the  country,  then  this  arrest  was  mads 
on  mistake  of  fact)  which  I  would  be  glad  to  correct  on  reasonably  8ati»> 
factory  evidence. 
I  understand  the  meeting,  whose  resolutions  I  am  considering,  to  be 
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m.  favor  of  suppressing  the  rebeUion  hj  military  forcev-by  armies. 
Long  experience  has  shown  that  armies  cannot  be  maintained  unless 
desertions  shall  be  punished  bj  the  severe  penalty  of  death.  The  case 
requires,  and  the  law  and  the  Constitution  sanction,  this  punishment. 
Must  I  shoot  a  simple-minded  soldier  boy  who  deserts,  while  I  must 
not  touch,  a  hair  of  a  wily  agitator  who  induces  him  to  desert?  This  is 
none  the  less  injurious  when  effected  by  getting  a  father,  or  brother,  or 
friend,  into  a  public  meeting,  and  there  working  upon  his  feelings  till  he 
is  persuaded  to  write  the  soldier  boy  that  ho  is  fighting  in  a  bad  cause, 
for  a  wicked  Administration  of  a  contemptible  Government,  too  weak  to 
arrest  and  punish  him  if  he  shall  desert.  I  think  that  in  such  a  case  to 
silenoe  the  agitator  and  save  the  boy  is  not  only  constitutional,  but 
withal  a  great  mercy. 

If  I  be  wrong  on  this  question  of  constitutional  power,  my  error  lies 
in  believing  that  certain  prc^edings  are  constitutional  when,  in  cases  of 
rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  requires  them,  which  would  not 
be  constitutional  when,  in  the  absonoe  of  rebellion  or  invasioxf,  the 
pubhc  safety  does  not  require  them;  in  other  words,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  not,  in  its  application,  m  all  respects  the  same,  in  cases  of  rebel- 
lion or  invasipn  involving  the  public  safety,  as  it  is  in  time  of  profound 
peace  and  public  security.  The  Constitution  itself  makes  the  dis- 
^ction ;  and  I  can  no  more  be  persuaded  that  the  Government  can 
constitutionally  take -no  strong  measures  in  time  of  rebellion,  because  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  same  could  not  be  lawfully  taken  in  time  of 
peace,  than  I  can  be  persuaded  that  a  particular  drug  is  not  good  medi- 
<ane  for  a  sick  man,  because  it  can  be  shown  not  to  be  good  food  for  a 
wen  one.  Nor  am  I  able  to  appreciate  the  danger  apprehended  by  the 
meeting  that  the  American  people  will,  by  means  of  military  arrests 
during  the  rebellion,  lose  the  right  of  public  discussion,  the  liberty  of 
speech  and  the  press,  the  law  of  evidence,  trial  by  jury,  and  7idbea$ 
corpus,  throughout  the  indefinite  peaceful  future,  which  I  trust  lies  be- 
fore  them,  any  more  than  I  am  able  to  believe  that  a  man  could  contract 
BO  strong  an  appetite  for  emetics  during  temporary  iUness  as  to  persist 
in  feeding  upon  them  during  the  remainder  of  his  healthful  life. 

In  giving  the  resolutions  that  earnest  consideration  which  you  request 
of  me,  I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  meeting  speak  as  "  Demo- 
crats.'' Nor  can  I,  with  full  respect  for  their  known  intelligence,  and 
the  fiiirly  presumed  deliberation  with  which  they  prepared  their  res- 
olutions, be  permitted  to  suppose  that  this  occurred  by  accident,  or 
in  any  way  other  than  that  they  preferred  to  designate  themselves 
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"DemocntB**  niber  than  •'AmetioMt  cftinos."  In  this  time  of 
national  peril,  I  would  hava  prefttred  to  meet  joa  on  a  level  one  step 
Ittglier  than  anj  party  platfoim;  becanae  I  am  anre  tha^  from  sodi 
more  derated  poaition,  we  ooidd  do  betto*  battle  for  the  oooBtiy  we  a& 
lore  than  we  possrbly  can  from  thoae  lower  onea  where,  fiom  the  fiHXje 
of  habit,  the  prqodices  of  tfae  past,  and  adfiah  hopes  of  the  futorei  we 
are  sore  to  expend  much  of  our  ingenuity  and  strength  in  finding  fault 
with  and  aiming  blows  at  each  other.  Bat,  since  you  hare  denied  me 
this,  I  win  yet  be  thankful,  for  tiie  country's  sake,  that  not  all  Demo- 
crata  hare  done  so.  He  on  whose  discretionary  judgment  Mr.  Yafian- 
dij^iam  was  arrested  and  tried  is  a  Democrat,  haying  no  oM  party 
affinity  with  me;  and  the  judge  who  rejected  the  oonstitntional  view  ex- 
pressed in  these  re8Qluti<His,  by  refusing  to  discharge  Mr.  YaD^ndigham 
on  fiabeas  corpus,  is  a  DenKXsrat  of  better  days  than  these^  haring  re- 
ceired  his  judicial  mantle  at  the  hands  of  pfesident  Jackson.  And  staU 
more,  of  all  those  Democrats  who  are  nobly  exposing  their  lives  and 
shedding  their  blood  on  the  battle  field,  I  hare  learned  that  many 
approre  the  course  taken  with  Mr.  Yallandigham,  while  I  hare  ])pt 
heard  of  a  single  one  condemning  it.  I  cannot  assert  that  there  are 
none  such.  And  the  name  of  Ja6k8on  recalls  an  incident  of  pertineiit 
history:  Alter  the  battle  of  Kew  Orleans,  and  while  the  &ct  that  the 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  concluded  was  well  known  in  the  city,  but  be- 
fore official  knowledge  of  it  had  anired,  General  Jadcson  still  maintained* 
martial  or  military  law.  Kow  that  it  could  be  said  the  war  was  over, 
the  clamor  against  martial  law,  which  had  existed  from  the  firsts  grew 
more  furious.  Among  other  things,  a  Mr.  Louiallier  published  a  denim* 
ciatory  newspaper  article.  O^ieral  Jackson  arrested  him.  A  lawyer 
by  tbe  name  of  Morrel  procured  the  United  Scates  Judge  Hall  to  issue  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  reliere  Mr.  Louiallier.  Greneral  JadnoD 
arrested  both  the  lawyer  and  the  judge.  A  Mr.  Hollander  ventured  to 
say  of  some  part  of  the  matter  that  "it  was*  a  dirty  trick.''  General 
Jackson  arrested  him.  When  the  officer  undertook  to  serve  the  writ  of 
habeas  carpus,  General  Jackson  took  it  from  him,  and  sent  him  away 
with  a  copy.  Holding  the  judge  in  custody  a  few  days,  the  General 
sent  him  beyond  the  limits  of  his  encampmenti  and  set  him  at  liberty, 
with  an  order  to  remain  till  the  ratification  of  peace  should  be  regularly 
announced,  or  until  tiie  British  should  hare  left  the  Southern  coast 
A  day  or  two  more  elapsed,  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace  wa» 
regularly  announced,  and  tbe  judge  and  others  were  fuUy  liberated.  A 
few  days  more,  and  the  judge  called  Greneral  Jackson  into  court  an0 
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fined  him  $1,000  for  haying  arrested  him  and  the  others  named.  The 
General  paid  the  fine,  and  there  the  matter  rested  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  when  Congress  refunded  principal  and  interest.  The  late 
Senator  Douglas,  then  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  debates,  in  which  the  constitutional  question  was  much  dis- 
cussed. I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whom  the  journals  would  show  to 
haye  voted  for  the  measure. 

It  may  be  remarked :  First,  that  we  had  the  same  Oonstitution  then 
as  now ;  secondly,  that  we  then  bad  a  ease  of  invasion,  and  now  we 
have  a  case  of  rebellion;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  permanent  right  of  the 
people  to  public  discussion,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the 
trial  by  jury,  the  law  of  evidence,  and  the  habeas  corpus^  suffered  no 
detriment  whatever  by  that  conduct  of  General  Jackson,  or  its  subse- 
quent approval  by  the  American  Congress. 

And  yet,  let  me  say  that,  in  my  own  discretion,  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  would  have  ordered  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Yallandigham.  While 
I  cannot  shift  the  responsibility  from  myself,  I  hold  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  commander  in  the  field  is  the  better  judge  of  the  necessity  in 
any  particular  case.  Of  course,  I  must  practise  a  general  directory  and 
revisory  power  in  the  matter. 

One  of  the  resolutions  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  arbi- 
trary arrests  will  have  the  efiect  to  divide  and  distract  those  who 
should  be  united  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  I  am  specifically 
called  on  to  discharge  Mr.  Yallandigham.  I  regard  this  as,  at  least,  a 
fair  appeal  to  me  on  the  elpediency  of  exercising  a  constitutional  power 
which  I  think  exists.  In  response  to  such  appeal,  I  have  to  say,  it  ^ 
gave  me  pain  when  I  learned  that  Mr.  Yallandigham  had  been  arrested 
•^— that  is,  I  was  pained  that  there  should  have  seemed  to  be  a  necessity 
for  arresting  him — ^and  that  it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  discharge 
him  so  soon  as  I  can,  by  any  means,  believe  the  public  safety  will  not 
suffer  by  it.  I  further  say  that,  as  the  war  progresses,  it  appears  to 
me,  opinion  and  action  which  weie  in  great  confusion  at  first,  take 
shape  and  fall  into  more  regular  channels,  so  that  the  necessity  for 
strong  dealing  with  them  gradually  decreases.  I  have  every  reason  to 
desire  that  it  should  cease  altogether ;  and  far  from  the  least  is  my  re- 
gard for  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  thode  who,  like  the  meeting  at 
Albany,  declare  their  purpose  to  sustain  the  Grovemment  in  every  con- 
stitutional and  lawful  measure  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  Still,  I  must 
continue  to  do  so  much  as  may  seem  to  be  required  by  the  publio 
safety.  A.  LnfOOLN. 

16 
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Similar  meetingt  were  held  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  North,  and^  on  the  11th  of 
June,  a  State  Conyention  of  the  Democratic  party  was  held  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  for  the  nomination  of  State  officers.  Mr. 
Vallandigham  was,  at  that  Convention,  made  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor,  receiving,  on  the  first  ballot,  448  votes 
oat  of  461,  the  whole  number  cast.  Senator  Pngh  was  nomi- 
nated for  lieutenantHGovemor,  and  resolutions  were  adopted 
protesting  against  President  Lincoln's  emancipation  procla- 
mation ;  condemning  martial  law  in  loyal  States,  where  war 
does  not  exist;  denouncing  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
habeoM  corpus;  protesting  very  strongly  against  the  banish- 
ment of  Vallandigham,  and  calling  on  the  President  to  restore 
him  to  his  rights ;  declaring  that  they  would  hail  with  delight 
the  desire  of  the  seceded  States  to  return  to  their  allegiance, 
and  that  they  would  co-operate  with  the  citizens  of  those 
States  in  measures  for  the  restoration  of  peace. 

A  committee  of  the  Convention  visited  Washington,  and  on 

the  26th  of  June  presented  to  the  President  the  resolutions 

adopted  by  the  Convention,  and  urged  the  immediate  recall 

/  and  restoration   of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  their  candidate   for 

/     Governor.    To  this  President  Lincoln  made  the  following 

^reply: 

/  •     WASmNOTOW,  June  29,  1863. 

Oxntlxmxn:  The  resolutions  of  the  Ohio  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion, which  you  present  me,  together  with  jour  introductorj  and  dosing 
remarks,  heing  in  position  and  argument  mainly  the  same  as  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Democratic  meeting  at  Albany,  New  York,  I  refer  you  to 

\  lAy  response  to  the  latter  as  meeting  most  of  the  points  in  the  former. 

\  This  response  you  evidently  used  in  preparing  yonr  remarks,  and  I 
desire  no  more  than  that  it  be  used  with  accuracy.  *  In  a  single  reading 
of  your  remarks,  I  only  discovered  one  inaccuracy  in  matter  which  I 
suppose  you  took  from  that  paper.  It  is  where  you  say,  "  The  under- 
signed are  unable  to  agree  with  you  in  the  opinion  you  have  expressed 
that  the  Constitution  is  different  in  time  of  insurrection  or  invasion  from 
what  it  is  in  time  of  peace  and  public  security." 


*^ 
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A  recarrence  to  the  paipsr  wiU  ihow  yon  ttwt  I  have  not  ezpreeoed 
the  opmion  you  Buppoae.  |  exprened  the  opinion  that  the  CkMistitudon 
is  different  in  iti  appUcaUon  in  oases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  inyolving 
the  public  safety,  from  what  it  is  in  times  of  profound  peace  and  publio 
security;  and  this  opinion  I  adhere  to,  simply  because  by  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  things  may  be  done  in  the  one  case  which  may  not  be  done  in 
the  o&er. 

I  dislike  to  waste  a  word  on  a  merely  pergonal  point,  but  I  must  re- 
speotfully  assure  you  that  you  will  find  yourselves  at  fault  should  you 
ever  seek  for  evidence  to  prove  your  assumption  that  I  V  opposed  in 
discussions  before  the  people  the  policy  of  the  Mexican  war." 

You  say:  "Expunge  from  the  Constitution  this  limitation  upon  the 
power  of  Congress  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  eorpta^  and  yet  the 
other  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  would  remain  unchanged."  I>oubt- 
lesa,  if  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  improperly  called,  as  I  think,  a 
limitation  upon  the  power  of  Congress,  were  expunged,  the  other  guar 
antees  would  remain  the  same ;  but  the  question  is,  not  how  those 
guarantees  would  stand  with  that  clause  otd  of  the  Constitution,  but 
how  they  stand  with  that  clause  remaining  in  it,  in  case  of  rebellion  or 
invasion,  involving  the  publio  safety.  If  the  liberty  could  be  indulged 
in  expunging  that  dause,  letter  and  spirit,  I  really  think  the  constitu- 
tional ailment  would  be  with  you. 

My  general  view  on  this  question  was  stated  in  the  Albany  response, 
and  hence  I  do  not  state  it  now.  I  only  add  that,  as  seems  to  me,  the 
benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  the  great  means  through  which 
the  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  are  oonserved  and  made  available  in 
the  last  resort ;  and  corroborative  of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Yal- 
landigham,  in  tiie  very  case  in  question,  under  the  advice  of  able 
lawyers,  saw  not  where  else  to  go  but  to  the  Juibeas  carpus.  But  by  the 
Constitution  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  itself  may  be  sus- 
peqded,  when,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  re- 
quii^  it. 

Tott  ask,  in  substance,  whether  I  really  claim  that  I  may  override  all 
the  guaranteed  rights  of  individuals,  on  the>  plea  of  conserving  the  public 
safety — ^when  I  may  choose  to  say  the  public  safety  requires  it  This 
question,  divested  of  the  phraseology  calculated  to  represent  me  aa 
struggling  for  an  arbitrary  personal  preroragtive,  is  either  simply  a 
question  vjfio  shall  decide,  or^gi  affirmation  that  nobody  shall  decide, 
what  the  public  safety  does  require  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion. 
The  Constitution  contemplates  the  question  as  likely  to  occur  for 
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decinon,  bot  it  does  cot  expressly  declare  who  is  to  decide  it  Bj  seoes- 
sary  implioatioiif  when  rebellion  or  iiiTBsion  comes,  the  decision  is  to  be 
made  from  time  to  time ;  and  I  think  the  man  wfaom^  for  the  time,  the 
people  haye,  under  the  Constitution,  made  the  commander-in-chief  of 
their  army  and  navy,  is  the  man  who  holds  the  power  and  bears  the 
responsibility  of  making  it  If  he  uses  the  power  justly,  the  same 
people  will  probably  justify  him;  if  he  abuses  it,  he  is  in  their  hands  to 
be  dealt  with  by  all  the  modes  they  have  reserved  to  themselveB  in  the 
Constitution. 

The  earnestness  with  which  you  insist  that  persons  can  only,  in  times 
of  rebellion,  be  lawfully  dealt  with  in  aoeordanoe  with  the  rules  for 
criminal  trials  and  prnishments  in  times  of  peace,  induces  me  to  add  a 
word  to  what  I  said  on  that  point  in  the  Albany  response.  Tou  daim 
that  men  may,  if  they  choose,  embarrass  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  com- 
bat a  giant  rebellion,  and  then  be  dealt  with  only  in  turn  as  if  there 
were  no  rebellion.  The  Constitution  itself  rejects  this  view.  The  mili- 
tary arrests  and  detentions  which  have  been  made,  including  those  of 
Mr.  Vallandigham,  which  are  not  different  in  principle  from  the  other, 
have  been  for  prevefUion,  and  not  for  punishmerU — as  injunctions  to  stay 
injury,  as  prooeedings  to  keep  the  peace — ^and  hence,  like  proceedings  in 
such  cases  and  for  like  reasons,  they  have  not  been  accompanied  with 
indictments,  or  trial  by  juries,  nor  in  a  single  case  by  any  punishment 
whatever  beyond  what  is  purely  incidental  to  the  prevention.  The 
original  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  Mr.  Vallandigham's  case  was  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  military  service  only,  and  the  modification  of  it 
was  made  as  a  less  disagreeable  mode  to  him  of  securing  the  same  pre- 
vention. 

I  am  unable  to  perceive  an  insult  to  Ohio  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Yallan- 
digham.  Quite  surely  nothing  of  this  sort  was  or  is  intended.  I  was 
whoUy  unaware  that  Mr.  Yallandigham  was,  at  the  time  of  hia  arrest,  a 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  of  governor,  until  so  informed 
by  your  reading  to  me  the  resolutions  of  the  convention.  I  am  grateM 
to  the  State  of  Ohio  for  many  things,  espedally  for  the  brave  soldiers 
and  officers  she  has  given  in  the  present  national  trial  to  the  armies  of 
the  Union. 

You  daim,  as  I  understand,  that  according  to  my  own  position  in  the 
Albany  response,  Mr.  Yallandigham  should  be  released ;  and  this  he- 
cause,  as  you  claim,  he  has  not  damaged  the  military  service  by  discour- 
aging enlistments,  encouraging  desertions,  or  otherwise ;  and  that  if  he 
had,  he  should  have  been  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities  under  the 
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recent  acts  of  Congress.  I  certainly  do  not  know  that  Mr.  YaUandigham 
has  spedfically  and  by  direct  language  advised  against  enlistments  and 
in  favor  of  desertions  and  resistance  to  drafting.  We  all  know  that 
oombinationSj  armed  in  some  instances,  to  resist  the  arrest  of  deserters, 
began  several  months  ago ;  that  more  recently  the  like  has  appeared  in 
resistance  to  the  enrolment  preparatory  to  a  draft ;  and  that  quite  a 
number  of  assassinations  have  occurred  from  the  same  animus.  These 
had  to  be  met  by  military  force,  and  this  again  has  led  to  bloodshed  and 
death.  And  now,  under  a  sense  of  responsibility  more  weighty  and 
enduring  than  any  which  is  merely  official,  I  solemnly  declare  my  be* 
lief  that  this  hindrance  of  the  military,  including  maiming  and  murder, 
is  due  to  the  cause  in  which  Mr.  YaUandigham  has  been  engaged,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  to  any  other  cause ;  and  it  is  due  to  him  personally 
in  a  greater  degree  than  to  any  other  man. 

These  things  have  been  notorious,  known  to  all,  and  of  course  known 
to  Mr.  YaUandigham.  Perhaps  I  would  not  be  wrong  to  say  they 
originated  with  his  especial  friends  and  adherents.  With  perfect 
knowledge  of  them  he  has  frequently,  if  not  constantly,  made  speeches 
in  Congress  and  before  popular  assembUes;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that, 
with  these  things  staring  him  in  the  face,  he  has  ever  uttered  a  word  of 
rebuke  or  counsel  against  them,  it  wiU  be  a  fact  greatly  in  his  favor 
with,  me,  and  of  which,  as  yet,  I  am  totaUy  ignorant.  When  it  is 
known  that  the  whole  burden  of  his  speeches  has  been  to  stir  up  men 
against  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  resistance 
to  it  he  has  not  been  known  in  any  instance  to  counsel  against  such  re- 
sistance, it  is  next  to  impossible  to  repel  the  inference  that  he  has  coun- 
selled directly  in  favor  of  it. 

With  aU  this  before  their  eyes,  the  convention  you  represent  have 
nominated  Mr.  YaUandigham  for  governor  of  Ohio,  and  both  they  and 
you  have  declared  the  purpose  to  sustain  the  national  Union  by  aU  con- 
stitutional means,  but,  of  course,  they  and  you,  in  common,  reserve  to 
yourselves  to  decide  what  are  constitutional  means,  and,  unlike  the 
Albany  meeting,  you  omit  to  state  or  intimate  that,  in  your  opinion,  an 
army  is  a  constitutional  means  of  saving  the  Union  against  a  rebeUion, 
or  even  to  intimate  that  you  are  conscious  of  an  existing  rebeUion  being 
in  progress  with  the  avowed  object  of  destroying  that  very  Union.  At 
the  same  time,  your  nominee  for  governor,  in  whose  behalf  you  appeal, 
is  known  to  you,  and  to  the  world,  to  declare  against  the  use  of  an  army 
to  suppress  the  rebeUion.  Your  own  attitude,  therefore,  encourages 
desertion,  resistance  to  the  draft,  and  the  Uke,  because  it  teaches  those 
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who  incline  to  desert  and  to  escape  &e  draft  to  believe  it  is  joor  pur- 
pose to  protect  them,  and  to  hope  that  jou  will  become  strong  enough 
to  do  so. 

After  a  short  personal  interconrse  with  you,  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  cannot  say  I  think  you  desire  this  effect  to  follow  your  atti- 
tude ;  but  I  asspre  you  that  both  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Union 
look  upon  it  in  this  light.  It  is  a  substantial  hope,  and  by  consequence, 
a  real  strength  to  the  enemy.  If  it  is  a  false  hope,  and  one  which  you 
would  williugly  dispel,  I  will  make  the  way  exceedingly  easy.  I  send 
you  duplicates  of  this  letter,  in  order  that  you,  or  a  majority,  may,  if 
you  choose,  indorse  your  names  upon  one  of  them,  and  return  it  thus 
indorsed  to  me,  with  the  understanding  that  those  signing  are  thereby 
committed  to  the  following  propositions,  and  to  nothing  else  : 

1.  That  there  is  now  rebellion  in  the  United  States,  the  object  and 
tendency  of  which  is  to  destroy  the  national  Union ;  and  that,  in  your 
opinion,  an  army  and  nayy  are  constitutional  means  for  suppressing 
that  rebellion. 

3.  That  no  one  of  you  will  do  any  thing  which,  in  his  own  judgment, 
will  tend  to  hinder  the  increase,  or  favor  the  decrease,  or  lessen  the 
efficiency  of  the  army  and  navy,  while  engaged  in  the  effort  to  suppress 
that  rebellion;  and — 

3.  That  each  of  you  will,  in  his  sphere,  do  all  he  can  to  have  the 
officers,  soldiers,  and  seamen  of  the  army  and  navy,  while  engaged  in 
the  effort  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  ptud,  fed,  dad,  and  otherwise  well 
provided  for  and  supported. 

And  with  the  further  understanding  that  upon  receiving  the  letter 
and  names  thus  indorsed,  I  will  cause  them  to  be  published,  which 
publication  shall  be,  within  itself,  a  revocation  of  the  order  in  relation  to 
Mr.  Yallandigham. 

It  will  not  escape  observation  that  I  consent  to  the  release  of  Mr. 
Tallandigham  upon  terms  not  embracing  any  pledge  fix)m  him  or  from 
others  as  to  what  he  will  or  will  not  do.  I  do  this  because  he  is  not 
present  to  speak  for  himself,  or  to  authorize  others  to  speak  for  him ; 
and  hence  I  shall  expect  that  on  returning  he  would  not  put  himself 
practically  in  antagonism  with  the  position  of  his  friends.  But  I  do  it 
chiefly  because  I  thereby  prevail  on  other  influential  gentlemen  of  Ohio 
to  so  define  their  position  as  to  be  of  immense  value  to  the  army — ^thus 
more  than  compensating  for  the  consequences  of  any  mistake  in  allow- 
ing Mr.  Yallandigham  to  return,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  public  safety 
will  not  have  suffered  by  it.    Still,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Yallandigham  and 
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all  others,  I  must  heieafter,  m  bcratofoie,  do  to  modi  as  tlis  poblie 
serrioe  may  seem  to  requira. 

I  hAYO  tbe  honor  to  bo  respeotfuUyi  yours,  A04 

A.  Ldtooui. 

The  canvass  thronghont  the  sninmer  was  very  animated. 
As  a  matter  of  coarse,  the  opponents  of  the  Administration 
in  Ohio,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  countrj,  made  this  mat- 
ter of  arbitrary  arrests  a  very  prominent  point  of  attaclu 
Special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  instead  of  acting 
directly  and  upon  his  own  responsibility  in  these  cases,  the 
President  left  them  to  the  discretion  of  military  commanders 
in  the  several  departments.  This  was  held  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  law  of  Congress  which  authorized  the  President  to  sus. 
pend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  but  not  to  delegate  that  high 
prerogative.  To  meet  this  objection,  therefore,  and  also  in 
order  to  establish  a  uniform  mode  of  action  on  the  subject, 
the  President  issued  the  following 

PROCLAMATION: 
Whereas^  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  ordained  that 
**  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  un- 
less, when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  re- 
quire it;  and,  whereas,  a  rebellion  was  existing  on  the  3d  day  of  March, 
1863,  which  rebellion  is  stiU  existing ;  and,  whereas,  by  a  statute  whidi 
was  approved  on  that  day,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  that  dur- 
ing Hxe  present  insurrection  the  President  of  the  United  States,  when- 
ever, in  his  judgment,  the  public  safety  may  require,  is  authorized  to 
suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  eorptu  in  any  case  through- 
out the  United  States,  or  any  part  thereof;  and,  whereas,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  President  the  public  safety  does  require  that  the  privilege 
of  the  said  writ  shall  now  be  suspended  throughout  the  United  States 
in  cases  where,  by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
military,  naval  and  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them, 
hold  persons  under  their  command  or  in  their  custody,  either  as  prisoners 
of  war,  spies,  or  aiders  or  abettors  of  the  enemy,  or  officers,  B<ddier8,  or 
seamen  enrolled,  drafted,  or  mustered,  or  enlisted  in,  or  belonging  to 
the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  as  deserters  therefrom, 
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or  oUierwiw  ameiiable  to  militaiyUnr,  or  to  the  roles  and  articles  of  wv, 
or  the  roles  and  legiilationB  prescribed  for  the  mflitarj  or  naval  aerriees 
bj  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  for  resistJiig 
the  draf^  or  for  any  other  offence  against  the  militaiy  ex-  naval  service ; 
now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Xikcolh,  President  oi  the  United  States, 
do  hereby  proclaim  and  make  known  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that 
the  priyilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  suspended  throughout  the 
United  States,  in  the  several  cases  before-mentioned,  and  that  this  sus- 
pension will  continne  throo^out  the  duration  of  the  said  rebellion,  or 
nntn  this  Prodamation  shall,  by  a  subseqnent  one,  to  he  issued  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  be  modified  and  revoked.  And  I  do 
hereby  require  all  magistrates,  attorneys,  and  other  civil  officers  within 
the  United  States,  and  all  officers  and  others  in  the  military  and  naval 
services  of  the  United  States,  to  take  distinct  notice  of  this  suspension 
and  give  it  full  effbct,  and  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  conduct 
and  govern  themselves  accordingly,  and  in  conformity  with  the  Ck>nsti- 
tation  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws  of  Congress  in  such  cases 
made  and  provided. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed,  this  fifteenth  day  of  September, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sLzty-three, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eightf- 
eighth. 

Abrahau  LiNcx>Lir. 
By  the  President: 

Wk.  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  i 


The  act  passed  by  Congress  "  for"  enrolling  and  calling  out 
the  national  forces,"  commonly  called  the  Conscription  Act, 
provided  that  all  able-bodied  male  citizens,  and  persons  of  for- 
eign birth  who  had  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens, 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five,  were  liable  to  be 
called  into  service.  The  strenuous  efforts  made  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Adniinistration  to  arouse  the  hostility  of  the  people 
against  its  general  policy,  had  proved  so  far  successful  as 
greatly  to  discourage  volunteer  enlistments;  and  the  Gov- 
ernment was  thus  compelled  to  resort  to  the  extraordinary 
powers  conferred  upon  it  by  this  act.     Questions  had   been 
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raised  as  to  the  liability  of  foreigners  to  be  drafted  under  this 
law  ;  and  in  order  to  settle  this  point  the  President,  on  the 
8th  of  May,  issued  the  following 

PROCLAMATION: 

Washington,  May  8,  1863. 
Sy  Vie  President  of  the  United  States  of  America^  a  Proclamation, 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  its  last  session, 
enacted  a  law,  entitled  "  An  act  for  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  national 
forces,  and  for  other  purposes,"  which  was  approyed  on  the  3d  day 
of  March  last ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  recited  in  the  said  act  that  there  now  exists  in  the 
United  States  an  insurrection  and  rebellion  against  the  authority  thereof, 
and  it  is,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  dutj  of  the 
Goveminent  to  suppress  insubordination  and  rebellion,  to  guarantee  to 
each  State  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  to  preserve  the  public 
tranquillity,-  and 

WhereaSy  For  these  high  purposes,  a  military  force  is  indispensable, 
to  raise  and  support  which  all  persons  ought  willingly  to  contribute ; 
and 

Whereas,  No  service  can  be  more  praiseworthy  and  honorable  than 
that  which  is  rendered  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  and  the  consequent  preservation  of  free  government ;  and 

JVTiereas,  For  the  reasons  thus  recited  it  was  enacted  by  the  said  stat- 
ute that  all  able-bodied  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  persons 
of  foreign  birth  who  shall  have  declared  on  oath  their  intentions  to 
become  citizens  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  thereof,  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five  years,  with  certain  exemptions  not 
necessary  to  be  here  mentioned,  are  declared  to  constitute  the  national 
forces,  and  shall  be  liable  to  perform  military  duty  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  when  called  out  by  the  President  for  that  purpose ;  and 

WJiereas,  It  is  claimed,  on  and  in  behalf  of  persons  of  foreign  birth, 
within  the  ages  specified  in  said  act,  who  have  heretofore  declared  on  oath 
their  intentions  to  become  citizens  under  and  in  pursuance  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  have  not  exercised  the  right  of  suffrage, 
or  any  other  political  franchise  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  of  the  States  thereof,  that  they  are  not  absolutely  precluded  by 
their  aforesaid  declaration  of  intention  from  renouncing  their  purpose 
to  beoome  cltiasens;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  such  persons,  under 
treaties  and  the  law  of  nations,  retain  a  right  to  renounce  that  purpose, 
16* 
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and  to  forego  the  piivjlege  of  dtoenahip  and  reodenoe  wHfain  Uie 
XTnited  States,  under  the  ob%ationa  impoaed  b^  tba  aforesaid  act  of 
Congresa: 

Now,  therefore,  to  avoid  all  misapprehensions  concerning  the  liabUit/ 
of  persona  conoerned  to  perform  the  service  required  bj  such  enact- 
ment, and  to  g^ve  it  full  efifect,  I  do  hereby  order  and  proclaim  that  no 
plea  of  alienage  will  be  received,  or  allowed  to  exempt  from  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  hj  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress  any  person  of  foreign 
birth  who  shall  have  declared  on  oath  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen 
6f  the  United  Stoles,  under  the  laws  thereof)  and  who  shall  be  found 
within  the  United  States  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  the 
present  insurrection  and  rebellion,  at  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  period 
of  sixty-five  days  from  the  date  of  this  proclamation;  nor  shall  any 
such  plea  of  alienage  be  allowed  in  &vor  of  any  such  person  who  has 
so,  as  aforesaid,  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  have  exercised  at  any  time  the  right  oi  suffrage,  or 
any  other  political  franchise  within  the  United  States,  under  the  laws 
tliereof,  or  under  the  laws  of  any  of  the  several  States. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the 
8e^l  of  the  United  Stetos  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  8th  day  of  Kay,  in  the  year 

[l.  s.]    of  our  Lord  1863,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  the  eighty-seventh. 

By  the  President:  Abraham  LiNCOLir. 

"William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State, 

It  was  subsequently  ordered  that  the  draft  slioald  take  place 
in  Jnly,  and  public  proclamation  was  made  of  the  number 
which  each  State  would  be  required  to  furnish.  Earolling 
officers  had  been  appointed  for  the  several  districte  of  all  the 
States,  and,  all  the  names  being  placed  in  a  wheel,  the  number 
required  were  to  be  publicly  drawn,  under  such  regulations  as 
were  considered  necessary  to  insure  equal  and  exact  justice. 
Very  great  pains  had  been  taken  by  the  opponents  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  excite  odium  against  that  clause  of  the  law 
which  fixed  the  price  of  exemption  from  service  under  the 
draft  at  |300.  It  was  represented  that  this  clanse  was  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  rich,  who  could  easily   pay  the   sum 
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feqaired ;  while  poor  men  who  conld  not  paj  it  would  bo 
compelled,  at  whatever  hardships  to  themselves  and  'their 
families,  to  enter  the  army.  The  draft  was  commenced  in  the 
city  of  New  York  on  Saturday,  July  11th,  and  was  conducted 
quietly  and  successfully  during  that  day.  On  Sunday  plots 
were  formed  and  combinations  entered  into  to  resist  it;  and 
no  sooner  was  it  resnraed  on  Monday  morning,  July  13,  than  a 
sudden  and  formidable  attack  was  made  by  an  armed  mob 
upon  the  ofSce  in  one  of  the  districts ;  the  wheel  was  denttroyed, 
the  lists  scattered,  and  the  building  set  on  fire.  The  excite- 
ment spread  through  the  city.  Crowds  gathered  everywhere, 
with  no  apparent  common  object ;  but  during  the  day  the 
movement  seemed  to  be  controlled  by  leaders  in  two  general 
directions.  The  first  was  an  attack  upon  the  negroes;  the 
second  an  assault  upon  every  one  who  was  supposed  to  be  in 
any  way  concerned  in  the  draft,  or  prominently  identified, 
officially  or  otherwise,  with  the  Administration  or  the  Republi« 
ean  party.  Unfortunately,  the  militia  raiments  of  the  city  had 
been  sent  to  Pennsylvania  to  withstand  the  rebel  invasion ;  and 
the  only  guardians  left  for  the  public  peace  were  the  regular 
police  and  a  few  hundred  soldiers  who  garrisoned  the  forts. 
.  Both  behaved  with  the  greatest  vigor  and  fidelity,  but  they 
were  too  few  to  protect  the  dozen  miles  between  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  city.  The  mob,  dispersed  in  one  quarter,  would 
reassemble  at  another,  and  for  four  days  the  city  seemed  given 
up  to  their  control.  The  outrages  committed  during  this 
time  were  numerous  and  aggravated.  Negroes  were  assaulted, 
beaten  to  death,  mutilated,  and  hung;  building  after  building 
was  sacked  and  burned ;  gangs  of  desperadoes  patrolled  the 
streets,  levying  contributions,  and  ordering  places  of  business 
to  be  closed.  A  Colored, Orphan  Asylum,  sheltering  some 
hundreds  of  children,  was  sacked  and  burned.  After  the  first 
day  the  riot,  which  was  at  first  directed  against  the  draft,  took 
a. new  turn.    The  entire  mass  of  sconndrelism  in  the  ciW 
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seemed  to  have  been  let  loose  for  indiscriioinate  plund^T. 
Women,  half-grown  boys,  and  children,  were  foremost  in  the 
work  of  robbery,  and  no  man  felt  safe  from  attack.  The 
police  force  did  their  duty  manfully,  aided  at  first  by  the  few 
troops  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities,  and  subsequently  by 
the  regiments  who  began  to  return  from  Pennsyl^nia.  In 
the  street  fights  which  occurred  many  of  the  de|^a-s  of  law 
and  order  lost  their  lives,  while  a  far  larggr'fiumber  of  the 
rioters  were  killed.  The  bands  of  rioters  ^^  finally  dispersed, 
and  the  peace  of  the  city  was  restored.  •,'   '\ 

During  these  occurrences  the  draftr^as  necessarily  suspend- 
ed ;  and  on  the  3d  of  August,  Governor  Seymour  addressed  a 
long  letter  to  the  President,  asking  that  further  proceedings 
under  the  draft  might  be  postponed  until  it  should  be  seen 
whether  the  number  required  from  the  State  of  New  York 
could  not  be  raised  by  volunteering,  and  also  until  the  cod* 
stitutionality  of  the  law  could  be  tested  in  the  judicial  tribunals 
of  the  country.  The  Governor  pointed  out  an  alleged  in- 
justice in  the  application  of  the  law,  by  which,  in  four  districts 
of  the  State  of  New  York  a  far  higher  quota  in  proportion  to 
the  population  was  required  than  in  the  other  districts  of  the 
State ;  and  this  was  urged  as  an  additional  reasdp  for  post- 
poning the  further  execution  of  tiie  law.  \r^  <^ 

To  this  appeal  the  President,  on  the  7th  of  August,  made 
the  following  reply : 

ExBOunvB  Mansion,  Washinoton,  August  7, 1863. 
His  Excellency,  Hojsatio  Seymour, 

Goyemor  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y. : 

Your  communication  of  the  3d  inet.,  has  been  received  and  attentively 
considered.  I  cannot  consent  to  suspend  the  draft  in  New  York,  as  you 
request,  because,  among  other  reasons,  timb  is  too  important.  By  the 
figores  you  send,  which  I  presume  are  correct,  the  twelve  districts  repre- 
sented fall  in  two  classes  of  eight  and  four  respectively. 

The  disparity  of  the  quotas  for  the  draft  in  these  two  classegls  certainly 
very  striking,  being  the  difference  between  an  average  of  2,200  in  one 
dass,  and  4,8&1  In  the  other.    Assuming  that  the  districtfi  are  equal,  one 
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to'^lvpotlicr,  in  entire  population,  as  required  by  the  plan  on  which  they 
were  made,  this  disparity  is  such  as  to  reqnire  attention.  Mach  of  it, 
howeverj  I  suppose  will  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  so  many  more 
persons  fit- for  soldiers  are  in  the  city  than  are  in  the  country,  who  have 
too  recently  arrived  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  Europe 
to  be  either  included  in  the  census  of  1860,  or  to  have  voted  in  18(53. 
Still,  making  due  allowance  for  this,  I  am  yet  unwilling  to  stand  upon  it 
as  an  entirely  sufficient  explanation  of  the  great  disparity.  I  shall  direct 
the  draft  to  proceed  in  all  the  districts,  drawing,  however,  at  first  from 
each  of  the  four  districts— to  wit,  the  Second,  Fourth,  Sixth,  and  Eiglith 
— only,  2,200,  being  the  average  quota  of  the  other  class.  After  this 
drawing,  these  four  districts,  and  also  the  Seventeenth  and  Twenty -ninth, 
shall  be  carefully  re-enrolled ;  and,  if  you  please,  agents  of  yours  may 
witness  every  step  of  the  process.  Any  deficiency  which  may  appear  by 
the  new  enrolment  will  be  supplied  by  a  special  draft  for  that  object, 
allowing  due  credit  for  volunteers  who  may  be  obtained  from  these  dlst 
tricts  respectively  during  the  interval;  and  at  all  points,  so  fiir  as  consist- 
ent with  practical  convenience,  due  credits  shall  be  given  for  volunteers, 
and  your  Excellency  shall  be  notified  of  the  time  fixed  for  commencing 
a  draft  in  each  district. 

I  do  not  object  to  abide  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
or.  of  the  Judges  thereof,  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  draft  law.  In 
fact,  I  should  be  willing  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  it.  But  I  cannot 
consent  to  lose  the  time  while  it  is  being  obtained.  We  are  contending 
v^rith  an  enemy  who,  as  I  understand,  drives  eycTy  able-bodied  man  he 
can  reach  into  his  ranks,  very  much  as  a  batcher  drives  bullocks  into  a 
Blaughter-pen.  No  time  is  wasted,  no  argument  is  used.  This  produces 
an  army  which  will  soon  turn  upon  our  now  victorious  soldiers  already 
in  the  field,  if  they  shall  not  be  sustained  by  recruits  as  they  should  be. 
It  produces  an  army  with  a  rapidity  not  to  be  matched  on  our  side,  if 
we  first  waste  time  to  re-experiment  with  the  volunteer  system,  already 
deemed  by  Congress,  and  palpably,  in  fact,  so  far  exhausted  as  to  be  in- 
adequate ;  and  then  more  time  to  obtain  a  Court  decision  as  to  whether 
a  law  is  constitutional  which  requires  a  part  of  those  not  now  in  the  service 
to  go  to  the  aid  of  those  who  are  already  in  it ;  and  still  more  time  to 
determine  with  absolute  certainty  that  we  get  those  who  are  to  go  in  the 
precisely  legal  proportion  to  those  who  are  not  to  go.  My  purpose  is  to 
be  in  my  action  just  and  constitutional,  and  yet  practical,  in  performing 
the  important  duty  with  which  I  am  charged,  of  maintaining  the  unity  and 
the  free  principles  of  our  common  country.    Tour  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Oq  the  8th  Governor  Seymour  replied,  reasserting  the  unfair- 
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ness  and  injastice  of  the  enrolments,  and  expressing  his  regret  at 
the  President's  refusal  to  postpone  the  draft.  He  also  sent  a 
voluminous  statement  prepared  by  Judge-Advocate  Water- 
bury,  designed  to  sustain  the  position  he  had  previously  as- 
sumed.    To  this  the  President  thus  replied  : — 

ExEcunvB  Mursioir,         ) 
WASHnraTON,  Auffust  11,  1863.  ) 
His  Ezcollency  HoRino  Setmoub, 
Gk>vernor  of  New  York: 

Yours  of  the  8th,  with  Judge- Advocate  General  Waterbur7'8  report^ 
was  received  to-day. 

Asking  jou  to  remember  that  I  consider  time  as  being  very  import- 
ant, both  to  the  general  cause  of  the  country  and  to  the  sdldiers  in  the 
field,  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  I  wuted,  at  your  request,  from  the  1st 
until  the  6th  inst.  to  receive  your  communication  dated  the  3d.  In  view 
of  its  great  length,  and  the  known  time  and  apparent  care  taken  in  its 
preparation,  I  did  not  doubt  that  it  contained  your  full  case  as  you 
desired  to  present  it.  It  contained  the  figures  for  twelve  districts, 
omitting  the  other  nineteen,  as  I  supposed,  because  you  found  nothing 
to  complain  of  as  to  thenu  I  answered  accordingly.  In  doing  so  I 
laid  down  the  principle  to  which  I  purpose  adhering,  which  is  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  draft,  at  the  same  time  employing  infallible  means  to 
avoid  any  great  wrong.  With  the  conmiunication  received  to-day  you 
send  figures  for  twenty-eight  districts,  including  the  twelve  sent  before, 
and  still  omitting  three,  for  which  I  suppose  the  enrolments  are  not 
yet  received.  In  looking  over  the  fuller  list  of  twenty-eight  districts,  I 
find  that  the  quotas  for  sixteen  of  them  are  above  2,000  and  below 
2,Y00,  while  of  the  rest,  six  are  above  2, TOO  and  six  are  below  2,000. 
Applying  the  principle  to  these  new  facts,  the  Fifth  and  Seventh  Dis- 
tricts must  be  added  to  the  four  in  which  the  quotas  have  already  been 
reduced  to  2,200  for  the  first  draft ;  and  with  these  four  others  must 
be  added  to  those  to  be  re-enrolled.  The  correct  case  will  then  stand : 
the  quotas  of  the  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth 
Districts  fixed  at  2,200  for  the  first  draft.  The  Provost-Marshal  Gene- 
ral informs  me  that  the  drawing  is  already  completed  in  the  Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,  Twenty-Second,  Twenty-Fourth,  Twenty- 
Sixth,  Twenty-Seventh,  Twenty-Eighth,  Twenty-Ninth,  and  Thirtieth 
Districts.  In  the  others,  except  the  three  outstanding,  the  drawing 
will  be  made  upon  the  quotas  as  now  fixed.     After  the  first  draft,  tlio 
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Seoond,  Fourth,  Fiftfi;  Sixth,  Seyentfa,  Eighth,  Sixteenth,  Serenteenth, 
Twenty-First,  Twenty-Fifth,  Twenty-Ninth,  and  Thirty-First  will  be 
enrolled  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  manner  stated  in  my  letter  of  the 
7th  inst.  The  same  principle  will  be  applied  to  the  now  outstanding 
districts  when  they  shall  come  in.  No  part  of  my  former  letter  is 
repudiated  by  reason  of  not  being  restated  in  this,  or  for  any  other  cause. 

Your  obedient  serrant, 

A.  LiNObLir. 

The  draft  in  New  York  was  resamed  on  the  19th  of  Augast, 
and  as  ample  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  preservatioir 
of  the  public  peace,  it  encountered  no  farther  opposition.  In 
erery  other  part  of  the  country  the  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted and -completed  without  resistance. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  Chicago,  and  the  Mayor 
and  Comptroller  of  that  city  addressed  the  President  on  the 
subject  of  alleged  frauds  in  the  enrolment,  and  received  the 
following  dispatch  in  reply  : 

Wi-smNQTOK,  August  27,  1863. 
F.  0.  Shbbhan,  If ayor ;  J.  S.  EUtb,  Comptroller : 

Yours  of  the  24th,  m  relation  to  the  draft,  is  reoeired.  It  seems  to 
me  the  gOYernment  here  will  be  overwhelmed  if  it  undertakes  to  conduct 
these  matters  with  the  authorities  of  cities  and  counties.  They  must  be 
conducted  with  the  Governors  of  States,  who  will,  of  course,  represent 
their  cities  and  counties.  Meanwhile,  you  need  not  be  uneasy  until  you 
again  hear  from  here.  A.  Lincoln. 

Subsequently,  in  reply  to  further  representations  on  the 
subject,  the  same  gentlemen  received  the  following : 

Washington,  Augiut  7,  1863. 
Yours  of  August  29th  just  received.  I  suppose  it  was  intended  by 
Congress  that  this  Court  should  execute  the  act  in  question  without  de- 
pendence upon  any  other  Gkivemment,  State,  City,  or  County.  It  is, 
however,  within  the  range  of  practical  convenience  to  confer  with  the 
Gh>vemment8  of  States,  while  it  is  quite  beyond  that  range  to  have 
correspondenoe  on  the  subject  with  counties  and  cities.  They  are  too 
numerous.  As  instances,  I  have  corresponded  with  Gov.  Seymour,  but 
not  with  Mayor  Opdyke;  with  Gov.  Curtin,  but  not  with  Mayor  Henry. 

A  Lincoln: 
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CHAPTER  IX.  I 

MILITABT   STBHTB   OF   1863 THB   BKBEL   DEFEAT   AT  OETTT8- 

BURG ^FALL   OF   YICKSPURO   AHD   PORT   HUDSON.  j 

.  The  military  events  of  1 863,  though  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, are  much  less  closely  connected  with  the  direct  action 
of  the  President  than  those  which  occurred  in  1862;  we 
shall  not  attempt,  therefore,  to  narrate  them  as  much  in  detail. 
When  General  Bumside  succeeded  General  McCIellan  in  com-  I 

mand  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  7th  of  November,  j 

1 862,  that  army  was  at  Warrenton,  the  rebel  forces  falling         j 
back  before  it  towards  Bichmond.     Deeming  it  impossible  to  I 

force  the  enemy  to  a  decisive  battle,  and  unsafe  to  follow  him 
to  Richmond  on  a  line  which  must  make  it  very  diflScult  to 
keep  up  his  communications,  General  Burnside,  on  the  15th, 
turned  his  army  towards  Fredericksburg — ^marching  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  intending  to  cross  the 
river,  take  possession  of  Fredericksburg,  and  march  upon 
Richmond  from  that  point.  The  advance  division,  under 
General  Sumner,  arrived  opposite  Fredericksburg  on  the 
19th ;  but  a  pontoon  train,  which  had  been  ordered  and  was 
expected  to  be  there  at  the  same  time,  had  not  come — so  that 
crossing  at  the  moment  was  impossible.  The  delay  that  thus 
became  unavoidable,  enabled  General  Lee  to  bring  up  a  strong 
force  from  the  rebel  army,  and  possess  himself  of  the  heights 
of  Fredericksburg.  On  the  night  of  the  lOtb  of  December, 
General  Bumside  threw  a  bridge  of  pontoons  across  the  river, 
and  the  next  day  constructed  four  bridges,  under  cover  of  a 
terrific  bombardment  of  the  town.  On  the  11th  and  12th 
his  army  was  crossed  over,  and  on  the  13th  attacked  the  ene- 
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my-^-General  Samner  commanding  in  front,  and  General 
Franklin  having  command  of  a  powerfal  flanking  movement 
against  the  rebel  right.  The  rebels,  however,  were  too  strongly 
posted  to*  be  dislodged.  Oar  forces  suffered  severely,  and 
were  unable  to 'advance.  On  the  nigbt  of  the  15th,  they  were 
therefore  withdrawn  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Our 
losses  in  this  engagement  were  I^ISS  killed,  9,105  wonndcd, 
2,078  missing;  total,  12,321. 

The  army  remained  quiet  until  the  20th  of  January,  when 
General  Bumside  again  issued  orders  for  an  advance,  intend- 
ing to  cross  the  river  some  six  or  eight  miles  above  Fredericks- 
burg, and  make  a  flank  attack  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  rebel 
army.  The  whole  army  was  moved  to  the  place  of  crossing 
early  in  the'««)pming,  but  a  heavy  storm  on  the  preceding 
nigbt  had  so  damaged  the  roads  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
bring  up  artillery  and  pontoons  with  the  promptness  essential 
to  success.  On  the  24th,  General  Burnside  was  relieved  from 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  Hooker 
appointed  in  his  place.  Three  months  were  passed  in  inaction, 
the  season  forbidding  any  movement;  but  on  the  27th  of 
April,  General  Hooker  pushed  three  divisions  of  his  army  to 
Kelley's  Ford,  twenty-five  miles  above  Fredericksburg,  and 
by  the  30th  had  crossed  the  river,  and  turning  south  had 
reached  Chancellorsville — five  or  six  miles  southwest  of  that 
town.  A  strong  cavalry  force,  under  General  Stoneman,  had 
been  sent  to  cut  the  railroad  in  the  rear  of  the  rebel  army,  so 
as  to  prevent  their  receiving  re-enforcements  from  Richmond, — 
General  Hooker's  design  being  to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank 
and  rear.  The  other  divisions  of  his  army  had  crossed  and 
joined  his  main  force  at  Chancellorsville,  General  Sedgwick, 
with  one  division  only,  being  left  opposite  Fredericksburg. 
On  the  2d  of  May,  the  left  wing  of  the  rebel  army,  under 
General  Jackson,  attacked  our  right,  and  gained  a  decided 
advantage  of  position,  which  was  recovered,  however,  before 
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the  day  closed.  The  action  was  renewed  next  day,  and  the 
advantage  remained  with  the  enemy.  Genial  Sedgwiek, 
meantime,  had  crossed  the  river  and  occnpied  the  heights  of 
Frederickshnrg,  bat  was  driven  from  them  and  compelled  to 
retreat  on  the  night  of  the  4th.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th 
a  heavy  rainstorm  set  in,  and  in  the  night  of  that  day  Glen- 
erai  Hooker  withdrew  his  army  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock,  having  lost  not  fiir  from  18,000  in  the  move- 
ment 

Both  armies  remained  inactive  until  the  9th  of  Jane,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  rebel  forces  under  Lee  were  leaving 
their  position  near  Fredericksburg  and  moving  northwest, 
through  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  On  the  13th  the  rebel 
General  Ewell,  with  a  heavy  force,  attacked  our  advance  post 
of  seven  thousand  men  at  Winchester  under  General  Milroy, 
and  not  only  compelled  him  to  retreat  but  pursued  him  so 
closely  as  to  convert  his  retreat  into  a  rout :  and  on  the  14th 
of  June  the  rebel  army  began  to  cross  the  Potomac  and  ad- 
vanced upon  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  with  the  evident  purpose 
of  invading  Pennsylvania.  The  movement  created  the  most 
intense  excitement  throughout  the  country.  President  Lin- 
coln issued  a  proclamation  calling  for  100,000  militia  from 
the  States  most  directly  menaced,  to  serve  for  six  months,  and 
New  York  was  summoned  to  send  20,000  also.  On  the  27th 
the  main  body  of  the  rebel  army  crossed  the  Potomac  at 
Williamsport,  and  General  Lee  took  up  his  head-quarters  at 
Hagerstown. 

Meantime,  as  soon  as  the  movement  of  the  rebel  forces  ^ 
from  Fredericksburg  was  discovered,  our  army  had  broken 
up  its  encampment  and  marched  northward,  on  a  line  nearly 
parallel  with  that  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  2'7tb,  the  same 
day  that  the  rebels  reached  Hagerstown,  the  head-qnarters 
of  our  army  were  at  Frederick  City — our  whole  force  being 
thus  interposed  between  the  rebels  and  both  Baltimore  and 
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Washington,  and  prepared  to  follow  tbem  into  Pennsjlvania. 
On  that  da  J  General  Hooker  was  relieved  from  command  of 
the  army,  which  was  conferred  npon  General  Meade,  who  at 
once  ordered  an  advance  into  Pennsylvania  in  the  general 
direction  of  Harrisbarg — ^towards  which  the  enemy  was  rapidly 
advancing  in  force.  On  the  1st  of  Jnly  onr  advanced  corps, 
the  First  and  Eleventh,  under  Generals  Reynolds  and  Howard, 
came  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  strongly  posted  near  the 
town  of  Gettysburg,  and  attacking  at  once,  fonght  an  in- 
decisive battle ;  the  enemy  being  so  far  superior  in  numbers  as 
to  compel  General  Howard,  who  was  in  command  at  the  time, 
to  fall  back  to  Cemetery  Hill  and  wait  for  re-enforcements. 
Daring  the  night  all  the  corps  of  our  army  were  concentrated 
and  the  next  day  posted  around  that  point  The  Eleventh 
Corps  retained  its  position  on  the  Cemetery  ridge :  the  First 
Corps  was  on  the  right  of  the  Eleventh,  on  a  knoll,  connect- 
ing with  the  ridge  extending  to  the  south  and  east,  on  which 
the  Second  Corps  was  placed.  The  right  of  the  Twelfth 
Corps  rested  on  a  small  stream.  The  Second  and  Thirc^ 
Corps  were  posted  on  the  left  of  the  Eleventh,  on  the  pro- 
longation of  Cemetery  ridge.  The  Fifth  was  held  in  reserve 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Sixth,  at  2  p.  m.  on  the  2d,  after  a 
inarch  of  thirty-two  miles  in  seventeen  hours,  when  the  Fifth 
was  ordered  to  the  extreme  left  and  the  Sixth  placed  in 
reserve. 

At  about  3  o'clock  the  battle  was  opened  by  a  tremendous 
onset  of  the  enemy,  whose  troops  were  massed  along  a  ridge  a 
mile  or  so  in  our  front,  upon  the  Third  Corps,  which  formed 
our  extreme  left  and  which  met  the  shock  with  heroic  firm- 
ness, until  it  was  supported  by  the  Third  and  Fifth.  General 
Sickles,  who  commanded  the  Third  Corps,  was  severely 
wounded  early  in  the  action,  and  General  Bimey,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command,  though  urged  to  fall  back,  was 
enabled,  by  the  help  of  the  First  and  Sixth  Corps,  to  hold  his 
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groand,  and  at  about  snnset  the  enemy  retired  in  confasion. 
Another  assault  was  made  on  our  left  during  the  eveniDg, 
which  was  also  repulsed.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d  a  spirited 
assault  was  made  upon  the  right  of  our  line,  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  and  at  1  p.  m.  the  enemy  opened  an  artillery  fire  upon 
our  centre  and  left  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  guns, 
which  continued  for  over  two  hours,  without  reply  from  oar 
side,  when  it  was  followed  by  a  heavy  assault  of  infantry, 
directed  mainly  against  the  Second  Corps,  and  repelled  with 
firmness  and  success  by  that  Corps,  supported  by  Doubleday's 
Division  and  Stannard's  Brigade  of  the  First  Corps.  This 
terminated  the  battle.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  a  recon- 
noissance  showed  that  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  his  left  flank, 
maintaining  his  position  in  front  of  our  left,  with  the  apparent 
purpose  of  forming  a  new  line  of  attack ;  but  the  next  morn- 
ing it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  in  full  retreat.  The  Sixth 
Corps,  with  all  disposable  cavalry,  were  at  once  sent  in  pur- 
suit ;  but  ascertaining  that  the  enemy  had  availed  himself  of 
very  strong  passes  which  could  be  held  by  a  small  force, 
General  Meade  determined  to  pursue  by  a  flank  movement, 
and  after  burying  the  dead  and  succoring  the  wounded,  the 
whole  array  was  put  in  motion  for  the  Potomac.  On  the 
12th  it  arrived  in  front  of  the  enemy  strongly  posted  on  the 
heights,  in  advance  of  Williamsport.  The  next  day  was 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  position ;  but  on  advancing 
for  an  attack  on  the  14th,  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had 
succeeded  in  crossing  by  the  bridge  at  Falling  Waters  and  the 
ford  at  Williamsport.  The  pursuit  was  continued  still  farther, 
but  the  enemy,  though  greatly  harassed  and  subjected  to  severe 
losses,  succeeding  in  gaining  the  line  of  the  Rapidan,  and  oar 
forces  again  occupied  their  old  position  on  the  Rappahannock, 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  the  day  celebrated 
throughout  the  country  as  the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  President  issued  the  following  : — 
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WASHiNaTOK,  July  if  10.30  A.  M. 
The  President  announces  to  the  country  that  news  from  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  up  to  10  p.  ic.  of  the  3d,  is  such  as  to  cover  that  army  with 
the  highest  honor ;  to  promise  a  great  success  to  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
and  to  claim  the  condolence  of  aU  for  the  many  gallant  fallen ;  and  that 
for  this  he  especially  desires  that  on  this  day,  He,  whoso  will,  not  ours, 
should  ever  be  done,  be  everywhere  remembered  and  reverenced  with 
profoundest  gratitude.  A.  Linoolk. 

The  result  of  this  battle — one  of  the  severest  and  most 
sanguinary  of  the  war — was  of  the  utmost  importance.  It 
drove  the  rebels  back  from  their  intended  invasion  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,  and  compelled  them  to  evacuate  the 
upper  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  leaving  in  our 
hands  nearly  14,000  prisoners,  and  25,000  small  arms  collected 
on  the  battle-field.  Our  own  losses  were  very  severe,  amount- 
ing to  2,834  killed,  13,709  wounded,  and  6,643  missing — in  all, 
23,186. 

During  the  ensuing  season,  a  piece  of  ground,  seventeen 
and  a  half  acres  in  extent,  adjoining  the  town  cemetery,  and 
forming  an  important  part  of  the  battle-field,  was  purchased  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  used  as  a  national  burying- 
ground  for  the  loyal  soldiers  who  fell  in  that  great  engage- 
ment It  was  dedicated,  with  solemn  and  impressive  cere- 
monies, on  the  19th  of  November,  1863,  the  President  and 
members  of  his  Cabinet  being  in  attendance,  and  a  very  large 
and  imposing  military  display  adding  grace  and  dignity  to 
the  occasion.  Hon.  Edward  Everett  delivered  the  formal 
address,  and  President  Lincoln  made  the  following  remarks  : 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
position that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated  can  long  endure.  "We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war. 
We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting-place  for 
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those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  natioD  might  live.  Itisaltogetb.r 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger  sense  we  can- 
not dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate)  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The 
brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far 
above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  wiU  little  note,  nor  long 
remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 
It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  woik 
which  they  who  fou^^t  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is 
rather  for  ns  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remianing  before 
us,  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion ;  that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain ;  that  this  nation  un- 
der God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  frcnn  the 
earth. 

The  other  great  miKtary  achievement  of  the  year,  was  the 
capture  of  Port  Hudson  and  Vicksburg,  and  the  opening  of 
the  Mississippi  river  throughout  its  entire  length  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  General  N.  P.  Banks,  who  suc- 
ceeded Greneral  Butler  in  command  of  the  military  department 
of  Louisiana,  reached  New-Orleans,  sustained  by  a  formidable 
expedition  from  New- York,  and  assumed  command  on  the 
1 6th  of  December,  1862,  and  at  once  took  possession  of  Baton 
Rouge.  On  the  2l8t,  an  expedition  under  General  W.  T. 
•Sherman  started  from  Memphis,  passed  down  the  Mississippi 
%o  the  month  of  the  Yazoo,  some  ten  miles  above  Vicksburg, 
^nd  on  the  26th  ascended  that  river,  landed  and  commenced 
an  attack  upon  the  town  from  the  rear.  Severe  %ht- 
ing  ^continued  for  three  days,  during  which  time  our  army 
pushed  within  two  miles  of  the  city ;  but  on  the  30th  they 
were  Irepulsed  with  heavy  loss.  On  the  2d  of  January,  Gene- 
ral McOlernand  arrived  and  took  command,  and  the  attack  tipon 
Vicksburg  was  for  the  time  abandoned  as  hopeless.  Several 
forts  on  the  Arkansas  and  White  Rivers  were  taken,  and  an 
effort  was  subsequently  made  to  cut  a  channel  across  the  neck 
of  land  on  the  extremity  of  which  Vicksburg  is  situated,  so  as 
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to  divert  the  channel  of  the  Miwissippi,  and  make  Yicksburor 
substantially  an  inland  town.  Various  attempts  apon  the  place 
were  made  during  the  succeeding  month,  but  without  success. 
On  the  30th  of  April,  General  Grant  landed  his  forces  at  Bruins- 
burg,  sixty-five  miles  below  Yicksbuig,  and  immediately  ad- 
vanced upon  Port  Gibson,  where  he  was  opposed  by  the  rebel 
General  Bowen,  who  was  defeated,  with  a  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  of  1,500  men.  At  Grand  Gulf,  ten  miles  above 
Bruinsburg,  the  enemy  had  begun  to  erect  strong  fortifications. 
These  had  been  fired  upon  by  our  gunboats  a  few  days  be- 
fore, under  cover  of  which  the  fleet  had  nin  past  Grant  hav- 
ing now  gained  the  rear  of  this  strong  post,  Admiral  Porter, 
two  days  after  the  fight  at  Port  Gibson,  returned  to  Grand 
Gulf  and  found  it  abandoned.  Grant's  Army  then  marched 
upward  toward  Vicksbuig,  and  on  the  12th  of  May  encounter- 
ed the  enemy  again  at  Raymond,  not  far  from  Jackson,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  again  defeated  them  with 
a  loss  of  800.  Two  days  after.  May  14,  they  were  opposed 
by  a  corps  of  the  enemy  under  General  Joseph  £.  Johnston, 
formerly  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Confederate  army, 
who  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  Mississippi.  Johnston  was  defeated,  and  the  city  of 
Jackson  fell  into  our  hands,  with  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery 
and  large  stores  of  supplies.  Grant  then  turned  to  the  west, 
^directly  upon  the  rear  of  Vicksburg.  General  Pemberton,  the 
commander  at  that  point,  advanced  with  the  hope  of  checking 
him,  but  was  defeated,  on  the  16th,  at  Baker's  Creek,  losing 
4,000  men  and  twenty-nine  pieces  of  artillery.  On  the  next 
day  the  same  force  was  encountered  and  defeated  at  Big  Black 
River  Bridge,  ten  miles  from  Vicksburg,  with  a  loss  of  2,600 
men,  and  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery.  On  the  1 8th,  Vicksburg 
was  closely  invested,  and  the  enemy  were  shut  up  within  their 
works,  which  were  found  to  be  very  strong.  An  attempt  to  cany 
them  by  storm  was  unsuccessful,  and  regular  siege  was  at  once 
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laid  to  the  city  by  the  land  forces,  the  gunboats  in  the  river  co- 
operating. Our  approaches  were  pushed  forward  with  vigorous 
perseverance ;  our  works,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  op- 
position of  the  garrison  under  General  Pemberton,  drawing 
nearer  every  day,  and  the  gunboats  in  the  river  keeping  up  an 
almost  constant  bombardment.  The  enemy,  it  was  known, 
were  greatly  straitened  by  want  of  supplies  and  ammunition, 
and  their  only  hope  of  relief  was  that  General  Johnston  would 
be  able  to  collect  an  army  sufficient  to  raise  the  siege  by  at- 
tacking Grant  in  his  rear.  This  had  been  so  strongly  defended 
that  a  force  of  50,000  men  would  have  been  required  to  make 
the  attempt  with  any  hope  of  success,  and  Johnston  was  not 
able  to  concentrate  half  of  that  number.  On  the  morning  of 
the  4th  of  July,  therefore,  General  tf^emberton  proposed  to 
surrender  Vicksburg,  on  condition  tfcat  his  troops  should  be 
permitted  to  march  out  Grant  roftfsed,  demanding  an  abso- 
lute surrender  of  the  garrison  as  prisoners  of  war.  Upon  con- 
sultation with  his  olficers,  Pemberton  acceded  to  these  terms. 
By  this  surrender  about  31,000  prisoners,  220  cannon,  and 
70,000  stand  of  small  arms  fell  into  our  hands.  The  pris- 
oners were  at  once  released  on  parole.  The  entire  loss  of  the 
enemy  during  the  campaign  which  was  thus  closed  by  the 
surrender  of  Yicksburg,  was  nearly  40,000 ;  ours  was  not  kr 
from  7,000. 

The  capture  of  Vicksburg  was  immediately  followed  by» 
that  of  Port  Hudson,  which  was  surrendered  on  the  8th  of 
July  to  General  Banks,  together  with  about  7,000  prisoners, 
fifty  cannon,  and  a  considerable  number  of  small  arms.  Tiie 
whole  course  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  its  moutb, 
was  thus  opened,  and  the  Confederacy  virtually  separated  into 
two  parts,  neither  capable  of  rendering  any  effective  assistance 
to  the  other. 

The  great  victories,  by  which  the  Fourth  of  July  had  been 
BO  signally,  and  so  gloriously  commemorated,  called  forth  the 
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most  enthusiastic  rejoicings  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
Public  meetings  were  held  in  nearly  all  the  cities  and  principal 
towns,  at  which  eloquent  speeches  and  earnest  resolutions  ex- 
pressed the  joy  of  the  people,  and  testified  their  unflinching 
purpose  to  prosecute  the  war  until  the  rebellion  should  be  extin- 
guished. A  large  concourse  of  the  citizens  of  Washington 
preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  visited  the  residence  of  the 
President,  and  the  members  of  his  cabinet — giving  them,  in 
succession,  the  honors  of  a  serenade — which  the  President 
acknowledged,  in  the  following  remarks  : 

FeUiOw-Citizxns  :  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  see  jt>u  to-night,  and 
jet  I  will  not  say  I  thank  you,  for  this  call ;  but  I  do  most  sinoerelj 
^  thank  Almighty  God  for  the  occasion  on  which  you  have  called.  How 
long  ago  is  it,^ighty  odd  years  since  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  nation,  by  its  representatives, 
assembled  and  declared  as  a  self-evident  truth,  "  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal"  That  was  the  birthday  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Since  then  the  Fourth  of  July  has  had  several  very  peculiar  recognitions. 
The  two  men  most  distinguished  in  the  framing  and  support  of  the  Decla- 
ration were  Thokas  Jeffebson  and  John  Adams — ^tbe  one  having  pen- 
ned it,  and  the  other  sustained  it  the  most  forcibly  in  debate — ^the  only  two 
of  the  fifty-five  who  signed  it,  and  were  elected  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Precisely  fifty  years  after  they  put  their  hands  to  the  paper,  it 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  both  from  this  stage  of  action.  This  was 
indeed  an  extraordinary  and  remarkable  event  in  our  history.  Another 
President,  five  years  after,  was  called  from  this  stage  of  existence  on 
the  same  day  and  month  of  the  year ;  and  now  on  this  last  Fourth  of 
July,  just  passed,  when  we  have  a  gigantic  rebellion,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  an  effort  to  overthrow  the  principle  that  all  men  were  created 
equal,  we  have  the  surrender  of  a  most  powerful  position  and  army  on 
that  very  day.  And  not  only  so,  but  in  a  succession  of  battles  in  Penn- 
sylvania, near  to  us,  through  three  days,  so  rapidly  fought  that  they 
iiiigtirBe  called  one  great  battle,  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  of  the 
month  of  July ;  and  on  the  fourth  the  cohorts  of  those  who  opposed 
the  Declaration  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  "  turned  tail''  and  run. 
[Long  continued  cheers.]  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  glorious  theme,  and  the 
occasion  for  a  speech,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  one  worthy  of  the 
11 
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I  would  like  to  speak  in  tenns  d  praaae  due  to  tiie  many  brave 
oflloen  and  aoldien  who  hsTe  fou(^  in  the  caune  of  the  Union  and 
liberties  of  their  country  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  These  are 
trying  occasions,  not  only  in  suocesa,  but  for  the  want  of  success.  I 
dislike  to  mention  the  name  of  one  single  officer,  lest  I  might  do  wrong 
to  those  I  might  forget  Recent  events  bring  up  glorious  names,  and 
particulaily  prominent  ones ;  but  these  I  will  not  mention.  Having 
said  this  mudbi,  I  will  now  take  the  music. 

The  President,  a  few  days  afterwards,  wrote  to  Greneral 
Grant  the  following  letter : 

Ezscunvs  Mabsiov,  Washikqton,  July  13,  1863. 
]Cajor-G(eneral  Gbast: 

Mt  Dsab  GBmcBAL : — ^I  do  not  remember  that  you  and  I  erer  met 
penonaDy.  I  write  this  now  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  al- 
most inestimable  service  yon  haye  d(me  the  country.  I  write  to  say  a 
word  further.  When  you  first  reached  the  vicinity  of  Yicksbnrg,  I 
thought  you  should  do  what  you  finally  did — march  the  troops  across 
the  neck,  run  the  batteries  with  the  traa^iports,  and  thus  go  below ;  and 
I  never  had  any  fiuth,  except  a  general  hope  that  you  knew  bettor  than 
1,  that  the  Tazoo  Pass  expedition,  and  the  like,  could  succeed.  When 
you  got  below,  and  took  Port  Gibson,  Grand  Gulf,  and  ricinity,  I 
bought  you  should  go  down  the  river,  and  join  General  Banks,  and 
when  you  turned  northward,  east  of  the  Big  Black,  1  feared  it  was  a 
mistake.  I  now  wish  to  make  the  personal  acknowledgment,  that  you 
were  right  and  I  was  virong.  Tours,  truly, 

A.  LiNCOLir. 

These  victories,  together  with  others,  both  numerous  and 
important,  which  were  achieved  in  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, gave  such  strong  grounds  of  encouragement  and  hope 
for  the  speedy  overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  that,  on  the  16th 
of  July,  the  President  issued  the  following  proclamation  for  a 
day  of  National  Thanksgiving : 

By  (he  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

It  has  pleased  Almighty  Grod  to  hearken  to  the  supplications  and 
prayers  of  an  afflicted  people,  and  to  vouchsafe  to  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea^  victories  so  signal  and 
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80  effective  as  to  furnish  reasonable  g^unds  for  angmented  oonfidence 
that  the  Union  of  these  States  will  be  muntained,  their  Constitution 
preserved,  and  their  peace  and  prosperitj  permanentlj  secured;  but 
these  yictories  have  been  accorded,  not  without  sacrifice  of  life,  limb, 
and  liberty,  incurred  bj  brave,  patriotic,  and  lojal  citizens.  Domestio 
aflaietion,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  follows  in  the  train  of  these 
fearful  bereavements.  It  is  meet  and  right  to  recognize  and  confess  the 
presence  of  the  Ahnighty  Father,  and  the  power  of  His  hand  equally 
in  these  triumphs  and  these  sorrows. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I  do  set  apart  Thursday,  the  sixth 
day  of  August  next,  to  be  observed  as  a  day  for  National  Thanksgiving, 
praise,  and  prayer ;  and  I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  as- 
semble on  that  occasion  in  their  customary  places  of  worship,  and  in  the 
form  approved  by  their  own  conscience,  render  the  homage  due  to  the 
Divine  Majesty,  for  the  wonderful  things  He  has  done  in  the  Nation's 
behalf,  and  invoke  the  influence  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  subdue  the 
anger  which  has  produced,  and  so  long  sustained  a  needless  and  cruel 
rebellion ;  to  change  the  hearts  of  the  insurgents ;  to  guide  the  coun- 
sels of  the  Grovernment  with  wisdom  adequate  to  so  great  a  National 
emergency,  and  to  visit  with  tender  care,  and  consolation,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  all  those  who,  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  marches,  voyages,  battles,  and  sieges,  have  been  brought  to 
suffer  in  mind,  body,  or  estate,  and  finally,  to  lead  the  whole  nation 
through  paths  of  repentance  and  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  back  to 
the  perfect  enjoyment  of  union  and  fraternal  peace. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  Oity  of  Washington,  this  15th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of 

[l.  S.]  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty- 
eighth.  Abraham  Lingolk. 

By  the  President : 

Wjl  H.  Sbward,  Secretary  of  State, 

In  other  portions  of  the  field  of  war,  our  arms,  during  the 
year  1863,  had  achieved  other  victories  of  marked  importance 
which  deserve  mention,  though  their  relation  to  the  special 
object  of  this  work  is  not  such  as  to  require  them  to  be  de- 
scribed in  detail 
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After  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  General  Lee  to  the  south  ftide 
of  the  RapidaD,  a  considerable  portion  of  his  army  was 
detached  and  sent  to  re-enforce  Bragg,  threatened  by  Rose- 
crans,  at  Chattanooga ;  bnt,  with  his  numbers  thus  diminished, 
Lee  assumed  a  threatening  attitude  against  Meade,  and  turn- 
ing his  left  flank  forced  him  to  fall  back  to  the  line  of  Bull 
Run.  Several  sharp  skirmishes  occurred  during  these  opera- 
tions, in  which  both  sides  sustained  considerable  losses,  bat 
no  substantial  advantage  was  gained  by  the  rebels,  and  by  tho 
Ist  of  November  they  had  resumed  their  original  position  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Rapidan. 

After  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  and  the  occupation  of 
that  place  by  our  troops,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1863,  the 
enemy  took  position  at  Shelbyville  and  TuUahoma,  and  the 
winter  and  spring  were  passed  in  raids  and  unimportant 
skirmishes.  In  June,  while  General  Grant  was  besieging 
Vicksburg,  information  reached  the  government  which  led 
to  the  belief  that  a  portion  of  Bragg's  army  had  been  sent  to 
the  relief  of  that  place ;  and  General  Rosecrans  was'  urged  to 
take  advantage  of  this  division  of  the  rebel  forces  and  drive 
them  back  into  Georgia,  so  as  completely  to  deliver  East  Ten- 
nessee from  the  rebel  armies.  He  was  told  that  General  Bum- 
side  would  move  from  Kentucky  in  aid  of  this  movement. 
General  Rosecrans,  however,  deemed  his  forces  unequal  to 
such  an  enterprise ;  but,  receiving  re-enforcements,  he  com- 
menced on  the  25th  of  June  a  forward  movement  upon  the 
enemy,  strongly  intrenched  at  TuUahoma,  with  his  main  force 
near  Shelbyville.  Deceiving  the  rebel  General  by  a  move- 
ment upon  his  left  flank,  Rosecrans  threw  the  main  body  of 
his  army  upon  the  enemy's  right,  which  he  turned  so  com- 
pletely that  Bragg  abandoned  his  position,  and  fell  back 
rapidly,  and  in  confusion,  to  Bridgeport,  Alabama,  being  pur- 
sued asifar  as  practicable  by  our  forces.  General  Burnside 
had  been  ordered  to  connect  himself  with  Rosecrans,  but  had 
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failed  to  do  so.  Bragg  continued  his  retreat  across  the  Cam- 
berland  Mountain  and  the  Tennessee  River,  and  took  post  at 
Chattanooga,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  Rosecrans,  who 
reached  the '  Tennessee  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  on  the 
2l8t  commenced  shelling  Chattanooga  and  making  prepara- 
tion for  throwing  his  army  across  the  river.  A  reconnoisance, 
made  by  General  Crittenden  on  the  9th  of  September,  dis^ 
clofted  the  fact,  that  the  rebels  had  abandoned  the  position, 
which  was  immediately  occupied  by  our  forces,  who  pushed 
forward  towards  the  South.  Indications  that  the  rebel  Gen- 
eral was  receiving  heavy  re-enforcements  and  manoeuvring  to 
turn  the  nght  of  our  army,  led  to  a  concentration  of  all  our 
available  forces,  and,  subsequently,  to  the  appointment  of 
General  Grant  to  command  the  whole  army  thus  brought  to- 
gether. On  the  19th  of  September,  General  Rosecrans  was 
attacked  by  the  rebel  forces — ^their  main  force  being  directed 
against  his  left  wing  under  General  Thomas,  endeavoring  to 
turn  it  so  as.  to  gain  the  road  to  Chattanooga.  The  attack 
was  renewed  the  next  morning,  and  with  temporary  success — 
Longstreet's  Corps  having  reached  the  field  and  poured  its 
massive  columns  through  a  gap  left  in  the  centre  of  our  line 
by  an  unfortunate  misapprehension  of  an  order;  but  the 
opportune  arrival  and  swift  energy  of  General  Granger  checked 
his  advance,  and  the  desperate  valor  of  Thomas  and  his  troops 
repulsed  every  subsequent  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  carry  the 
position.  Our  losses,  in  this  series  of  engagements,  were  1,644 
killed,  9,262  wounded,  and  4,845  missing — a  total  swelled  by 
the  estimated  losses  of  our  cavalry  to  about  16,351.  The 
rebel  General  immediately  sent  Longstreet  against  Burnside, 
who  was  at  Knoxville,  while  he  established  his  main  force 
again  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chattanooga.  On  the  23d  of 
November,  General  Grant  moved  his  army  to  attack  him,  and 
on  the  25th  the  whole  of  the  range  of  heights  known  as  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  held  by  Bragg,  was  carried  by  our  troops  after 
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a  desperate  straggle,  and  the  enemy  completely  routed.  This  | 
was  a  very  severe  engagement,  and  our  loss  was  estimated  at 
about  4,000.  Generals  Thomas  and  Hooker  pushed  the  rebel 
forces  back  into  Georgia,  and  Granger  and  Sherman  were  sdht 
into  East  Tennessee  to  relieve  Burnside  and  raise  the  siege  of  | 
Knoxviile,  which  was  pressed  by  Longstreet,  who,  failing  in 
this  attempt,  soon  after  retreated  towards  Virginia,  | 

Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  these  movements  the  Presi- 
dent issued  the  following  recommendation  : 


ExECurrvE  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C,  December  7, 1863.  ! 

Reliable  information  being  received  that  the  insni^ent  force  is  retreat  i 

lug  from  East  Tennessee,  under  circnmstances  rendering  it  probable  that  j 
the  Union  forces  cannot  hereafter  be  dislodged  from  that  important 
position ;  and  esteeming  this  to  be  of  high  national  consequence,  I  re- 
commend tliat  all  loyal  people  do,  on  receipt  of  this  information,  assemble 

at  their  places  of  worship,  and  render  special  homage  and  gratitude  to  | 

Almighty  God  for  tills  great  advancement  of  the  National  cause.  j 

A.  Lincoln.  ! 

On  the  3d  of  October,  the  President  had  issued  the  follow- 
ing proclamation,  recommending  the  observance  of  the  last 
Thursday  of  November  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving : 

PROCLAMATION 
By  ike  President  of  the  United  SteUes  of  America,  ' 

The  year  that  is  drawing  towards  its  close  has  been  filled  with  the  \ 
blessings  of  fruitful  fields  and  healthful  skies.  To  these  bounties,  which 
are  so  constantly  enjoyed  that  we  are  prone  to  forget  the  source  from 
which  they  come,  others  h^ve  been  added  which  are  of  so  extraordinary 
a  nature  that  they  cannot  fail  to  penetrate  and  soften  even  the  heart 
which  is  habitually  insensible  to  the  ever  watchful  providence  of  Al- 
mighty God.  In  the  midst  of  a  civil  war  of  unequalled  magnitude  and 
severity,  which  has  sometimes  seemed  to  invite  and  provoke  the  aggres- 
sions of  foreign  States,  peace  has  been  preserved  with  all  nations,  order 
has  been  maintained,  the  laws  have  been  respected  and  obeyed,  and 
harmony  has  prevailed  everywhere  except  in  the  theatre  of  military 
oonfiict,  while  that  theatre  has  been  greatly  contracted  by  the  advancing 
armies  and  navies  of  the  Union.    The  needful  diversion  of  wealth  and      j 
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BtreDg:th  from  the  fields  of  peaeeM  industry  to  the  national  defence^ 
have  not  arrested  the  plough,  the  shuttle,  or  the  ship.  The  axe 
has  enlarged  the  borders  of  our  settlements,  and  the  mines,  as  well 
of  iron  and  coal  as  of  the  precious  metals,  have  yielded  even  more 
abundantly  than  heretofore.  Population  has  steadily  increased,  not- 
withstanding the  waste  that  has  been  made  in  the  camp,  the  siege,  and 
the  battle-field;  and  the  country,  rejoicing  in  the  consciousness  of 
augmented  strength  and  vigor,  is  permitted  to  expect  a  continuance 
of  years,  with  large  increase  of  freedom. 

No  human  counsel  hath  devised,  nor  hath  any  mortal  hand  woriced 
out  these  great  things.  They  are  the  gracious  gifts  of  the  Most  High 
God,  who,  while  dealing  with  us  in  anger  for  our  sins,  hath  nevertheless 
remembered  mercy. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  fit  and  proper  that  they  should  be  solemnly, 
reverently,  and  gratefully  acknowledged,  as  with  one  heart  and  voice, 
by  the  whole  American  people.  I  do,  therefore,  invite  my  fellow-citizens 
m  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  also  those  who  are  at  sea^  and 
those  who  are  sojourning  in  foreign  lands,  to  set  apart  and  observe 
the  last  Thursday  of  November  next  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and 
prayer  to  our  beneficent  Father,  who  dwelleth  in  the  heavens.  And  I 
recommend  to  them  that,  while  o£fering  up  the  ascriptions  justly  due 
to  Him  for  such  singular  deliverances  and  blessings,  they  do  also,  with 
humble  penitence  for  our  national  perverseness  and  disobedience,  com- 
mend to  his  tender  care  all  those  who  have  become  widows,  orphans, 
mourners,  or  sufferers  in  the  lamentable  civil  strife  in  which  we  are 
unavoidably  engaged,  and  fervently  implore  the  interposition  of  the 
Almighty  hand  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  nation,  and  to  restore  it,  as 
soon  as  may  be  consistent  witii  the  divine  purposes,  to  the  full  eiy'oy- 
ment  of  peace,  harmony,  tranquillity,  and  union. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  third  day  of  October,  in  the 
[l.  s.]    year  of  our  Lord  1863,  and  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  the  eighty-eighth. 

AnftAHAM  LnrooLN. 

By  the  President: 

William  H.  Sswabd,  Secretary  of  State. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TOUnOAL  MOTXMENTS  DT  MISSOITRL THB   STATE   BLECTTOFS 

OF  1863. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  Missouri  has  been  somewhat 
peculiar,  from  the  very  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  At  the  out- 
set the  Executive  Department  of  the  State  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  men  in  full  sympathy  with  the  secession  cause, 
who,  under  pretence  of  protecting  the  State  from  domes- 
tic violence,  were  organizing  its  forces  for  active  co-operation 
with  the  rebel  movement  On  the  30th  of  July,  1861,  the 
State  Convention,  originally  called  by  Governor"  Jackson,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  Missouri  out  of  the  Union,  but  to 
which  the  people  had  elected  a  large  majority  of  Union  meo, 
declared  all  the  Executive  offices  of  the  State  vacant,  by  rea- 
son of  the  treasonable  conduct  of  the  incumbents,  and  ap- 
pointed a  Provisional  Government,  of  which  the  Hon.  H.  R. 
Gamble  was  at  the  head.  He  at  once  took  measures  to  main- 
tain the  National  authority  within  the  State.  He  ordered  the 
troops  belonging  to  the  rebel  confederacy  to  withdraw  from  it, 
and  called  upon  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  organize  for  its 
defence,  and  for  the  preservation  of  peace  within  its  borders. 
He  also  issued  a  proclamation,  framed  in.  accordance  with  the 
following  suggestions  from  Washington : 

WAsmNQTOK,  August  3,  1861. 
To  His  Excellency  Qoy.  Gahblb,  Grovemor  of  Missouri: 

In  replj  to  your  Message,  addressed  to  the  President,  I  am  directed 
to  say,  that  if,  by  a  Proclamation,  you  promise  security  to  citizens  in 
arms,  who  voluntarily  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  behave  as  peaceable 
and  loyal  men,  this  Government  will  cause  the  promise  to  be  respected. 

SniON  Oamebon,  Secretary  of  War. 
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Two  daya  after  this,  Governor  Jackson,  returning  from 
Richmond,  declared  the  State  to  be  no  longer  one  of  the 
United  States ;  and  on  the  2d  of  November,  the  Legislature, 
summoned  by  him  as  Governor,  ratified  a  compact,  by  which 
certain  commissioners,  on  both  sides,  had  agreed  that  Mis- 
souri should  join  the  rebel  confederacy.  The  State  authority 
"was  thus  divided — two  persons  claiming  to  wield  the  Executive 
authority,  and  two  bodies,  also,  claiming  to  represent  the  popu- 
lar will, — one  adhering  to  the  Union,  and  the  other  to  the  Con- 
federacy in  organized  rebellion  against  it  This  state  of  things 
naturally  led  to  wide-spread  disorder,  and  carried  all  the  evils 
of  civil  war  into  every  section  and  neighborhood  of  the  State. 

To  these  evils  were  gradually  added  others,  growing  out  of 
a  division  of  sentiment,  which  afterwards  ripened  into  sharp 
hostility,  among  the  friends  of  the  Union  within  the  State. 
One  of  the  earliest  causes  of  this  dissension  was  the  action 
and  removal  of  General  Fremont,  who  arrived  at  St  Louis,  to 
take  command  of  the  Western  Department,  on  the  26th  of 
July,  1861.  On  the  31st  of  August  he  issued  a  Proclamation, 
declaring  that  circumstances,  in  his  judgment,  of  sufBcient 
urgency,  rendered  it  necessary  that  "  the  commanding  general 
of  the  Department  should  assume  the  administrative  power 
of  the  Stat$,^^  thus  superseding  entirely  the  authority  of  the 
civil  rulers.  He  also  proclaimed  the  whole  State  to  be  under 
martial  law,  declared  that  all  persons  taken  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  within  the  designated  lines  of  the  Department,  should 
be  tried  by  court-martial,  and  if  found  guilty,  shot ;  and  con- 
fiscating the  property  and  emancipating  the  slaves  of  ^^  all  per- 
sons who  should  be  proved  to  have  taken  an  active  part  with 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States."  This  latter  clause,  trans- 
cending the  authority  conferred  by  the  confiscation  act  of 
Congress,  was  subsequently  modified  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.* 

*  See  pftge  1«1, 

17* 
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On  the  14th  of  October,  after  a  personal  inspection  of  af- 
£siirs  in  that  department  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  an  order 
was  issned  from  the  War  Department,  in  effect  censaring 
General  Fremont  for  having  expended  very  large  sums  of  the 
public  money,  throngh  agents  of  his  own  appointment,  and 
not  responsible  to  the  government ; — ^reqniring  all  cootracts 
and  disbursements  to  be  made  by  the  proper  officers  of  the 
army; — directing  the  discontinuance  of  the  extensive  field- 
works,  which  the  General  was  erecting  around  St  Louis  and 
Jefferson  City ;  and  also  the  barracks  in  construction  around 
his  head-quarters,  and  also  notifying  him  that  the  officers,  to 
whom  he  had  issued  commissions,  would  not  be  paid  until 
those  commissions  should  have  been  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. On  the  1st  of  November,  Gkneral  Fremont  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  General  Sterling  Price,  commanding 
the  rebel  forces  in  Missonri,  by  which  each  party  stipulated 
that  no  further  arrests  of  citizens  should  be  made  on  either 
side  for  the  expression  of  political  opinions,  and  releasing  all 
who  were  then  in  custody  on  such  charges. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  General  Fremont  was  relieved 
from  his  command  in  the  Western  Department,  in  consequence 
of  his  action  in  the  matters  above  referred  to,  his  command 
devolving  on  Creneral  Hunter,  to  whom,  as  soon  as  a  change 
in  the  command  of  the  Department  had  been  decided  on,  the 
President  had  addressed  the  folio  wincr  letter  : 

"Washington,  October  24,  1861. 

Sm : — The  command  of  the  Department  of  the  "West  having  devolved 
upon  you,  I  propose  to  offer  you  a  few  suggestions^  knowing  how  hazardous 
it  is  to  bind  down  a  distant  commander  in  the  field  to  specific  lines  of 
operation,  as  so  much  always  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  localities  and 
passing  events.  It  is  intended,  therefore,  to  leave  considerable  margin 
for  the  exercise  of  your  judgment  and  discretion. 

The  main  rebel  army  (Price's)  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  believed  to 
have  passed  Dade  county  in  full  retreat  upon  Northwestern  Arkansas, 
leaving  Missouri  aknost  free  from  the  enemy,  excepting  in  the  southeast 
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part  of  the  State.  Assuming  this  basis  of  ikct,  it  seems  desirable— «b 
you  are  not  likelj  to  overtake  Price,  and  are  in  danger  of  making  too 
long  a  line  from  your  own  base  of  supplies  and  re-enforcemonts — ^tbat 
you  should  give  up  the  pursuit,  halt  your  main  army,  divide  it  into  two 
corps  of  observation,  one  occupying  Sedalia  and  the  other  Rolla,  the 
present  termini  of  railroads,  then  recruit  the  condition  of  both  corps 
by  re-establishing  and  improving  their  discipline  and  instruction,  per- 
fecting their  clothing  and  equipments,  and  providing  less  uncomfortable 
quarters.  Of  course,  both  railroads  must  be  guarded  and  kept  open, 
judiciously  employing  just  so  much  force  as  is  necessary  for  this.  From 
these  two  points,  Sedalia  Bn\  Rolla,  and  especially  in  judicious  co- 
operation with  Lane  on  the  Kansas  border,  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
concentrate,  and  repel  any  army  of  the  enemy  returning  on  Missouri 
on  the  Southwest.  As  it  is  not  probable  any  such  attempt  to  return 
will  be  made  before  or  during  the  approaching  cold  weather,  before 
spring  the  people  of  Missouri  will  be  in  no  favorable  mood  for  renewing 
for  next  year  the  troubles  which  have  so  much  afflicted  and  impoverished 
them  during  this. 

If  you  take  this  line  of  policy,  and  if,  as  I  anticipate,  you  will  see  no 
enemy  in  great  force  approaching,  you  will  have  a  surfdus  force  which 
you  can  withdraw  from  those  points,  and  direct  to  others,  as  may  be 
needed — the  railroads  furnishing  ready  means  of  re-enforcing  those 
main  points,  if  occasion  requires. 

Doubtless  local  uprisings  for  a  time  will  continue  to  occur,  but  those 
can  be  met  by  detachments  of  local  forces  of  our  own,  and  will  ere  long 
tire  out  of  themselves. 

While,  as  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  a  large  discretion 
must  be  and  is  left  with  yourself;  I  feel  sure  that  an  indefinite  pursuit 
of  Price,  or  an  attempt  by  this  long  and  circuitous  route  to  reach 
Memphis,  will  be  exhaustive  beyond  endurance,  and  v\  ill  end  in  the  loss 
of  the  whole  force  engaged  in  it.    Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 
The  CJommander  of  the  Department  of  the  West 

General  Hunter's  first  act  was  to  repudiate  the  agreement 
of  Gen.  Fremont  with  General  Price,  and,  on  the  18th  of 
November,  General  Halleck  arrived  as  his  successor. 

The  action  of  General  Fremont  had  given  rise  to  very  seri- 
ous complaints  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Missouri ;  and 
these  in  turn  had  led  to  strong  demonstrations  on  his  behalf. 
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His  removal  was  made  the  occasion  for  public  manitetations 
of  sympathy  for  him,  and  of  censure  for  the  government. 
An  address  was  presented  to  him,  signed  by  large  numbers 
of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  those  of  German  birth  largely 
predominating,  in  which  his  removal  was  abcnbed  to  jealousy 
of  his.  popularity,  and  to  the  &ct  that  his  policy  in  regard  to 
emancipation  was  in  advance  of  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton. **  You  have  risen,"  said  this  address,  **  too  fast  in  popu- 
lar favor.  The  policy  announced  in  your  proclamation,  al- 
though hailed  as  a  political  and  military  necessity,  furnished 
your  ambitious  rivals  and  enemies  with  a  cruel  weapon  for 
your  intended  destruction.  The  harbingers  of  truth  will  ever 
be  crucified  by  the  Pharisees.  We  cannot  be  deceived  by 
shallow  and  flimsy  pretexts,  by  unfounded  and  slanderous  re- 
ports. We  entertain  no  doubt  of  your  ability  to  speedily 
confound  and  silence  your  traducers.  The  day  of  reckoning 
is  not  far  distant,  and  the  people  will  take  care  that  the 
schemes  of  your  opponents  shall,  in  the  end  be  signally  de- 
feated." The  General  accepted  these  tributes  to  his  merits, 
and  these  denunciations  of  the  government,  with  grateftil  ac^ 
knowledgments,  saying  that  the  kind  and  aflfectionate  demon- 
strations which  greeted  him,  cheered  and  strengthened  his 
confidence—"  my  •  confidence,"  he  said,-  "  already  somewhat 
wavering,  in  our  republican  institutions." 

The  sharp  personal  discussions  to  which  this  incident  gave 
rise,  were  made  still  more  bitter,  by  denunciations  of  General 
Halleck's  course  in  excluding,  for  military  reasons,  which  have 
been  already  noticed,*  fugitive  slaves  from  our  lines,  and  by 
the  contest  that  soon  came  up  in  the  State  Convention,  on  the 
general  subject  of  emancipation.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1862, 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Convention  by  Judge  Breckin- 
ridge, of  St  Louis,  for  gradual  emancipation,  framed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendation  of  the  President's  Mea- 
I  ^SeepageSOa. 
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<8age.  By  the  combined  votes  of  those  who  were  opposed  to 
emaDcipatioD  in  any  form,  and  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
President's  plan  of  gradual  emancipation,  this  bill  was  sum* 
marilj  laid  on  the  table.  But  on  the  13th,  the  subject  was 
again  brought  up  by  a  Message  from  Governor  Gamble,  calling 
attention  to  the  &ct,  that  Congress  had  passed  a  resolution,  in 
accordance  with  the  President'*  recommendation,  declaring 
that  '*  the  United  States  ought  to  co-operate  with  any  State 
which  might  adopt  a  gradual  emancipation  of  slavery,  giving 
to  such  State,  at  its  discretion,  compensation  for  the  incon- 
venience, public  and  private,  caused  by  such  a  change  of  sys- 
tem." This  message  was  referred  to  a  special  committee, 
which  reported  resolutions,  recognizing  the  generous  spirit  of 
this  proposal,  but  declining  to  take  any  action  upon  it.  These 
resolutions  were  adopted,  and  on  the  16th  a  Mass  Convention 
of  Emancipationists,  consisting  of  195  delegates  from  25 
counties,  met  at  Jefferson  City,  and  passed  resolutions,  declar- 
ing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  next  General  Assembly  to  pass 
laws,  giving  effect  to  a  gradual  system  of  emancipation  on 
the  basis  proposed. 

At  the  State  election,  in  the  following  November,  the  ques- 
tion of  emancipation  was  the  leading  theme  of  controversy. 
Throughout  the  State  the  canvass  turned  upon  this  issue,  and 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  a  decided  majority  of  the  Assembly 
favorable  to  emancipation.     But  the  division  in  the  ranks  of 
I         this  party  still  continued,  and  gave  rise  to  very  heated  and 
I         bitter  contests,  especially  in  St.  Louis.     During  the  summer, 
1         the  main  rebel  army  having  been  driven  from  the  State,  and 
the  Union  army  being  of  necessity  in  the  main  withdrawn  to 
other  fields,  the  State  was  overrun  by  reckless  bands  of  rebel 
guerrillas,  who  robbed  and  plundered  Union  cifJzens,  and  cre- 
ated very   great  alarm  among  the  people.     In   consequence 
of  these  outrages.  Governor  Gamble  ordered  the  organization 
of  the  entire  militia  of  the  State,  and  authorized   General 
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Schofield  to  call  into  active  service  sacb  portions  of  it  as 
might  be  needed  to  put  down  maraaders,  and  defend  peace- 
able and  loyal  citizens.  The  organization  was  effected  with 
great  promptness,  and  the  State  militia  became  a  powerful 
auxiliary  of  tlie  national  forces,  and  cleared  all  sections  of  the 
State  of  the  lawless  bands  which  had  inflicted  so  mach  injury 
and  committed  so  many  outrages. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  the  States  of  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Arkansas,  were  formed  into  a  military  district,  of  which 
the  command  was  assigned  to  General  Curtis,  who  was 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  friends  of  immediate  eman- 
cipation and  the  supporters  of  General  Fremont  in  his  differ- 
ences with  the  government.  He  had  control  of  the  na- 
tional forces  in  his  district,  but  Governor  Gamble  did  not  give 
him  command  of  the  State  militia. 

The  differences  of  political  sentiment  between  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  Union  men  of  the  State  came  thus  to  be  represented, 
to  some  extent,  by  two  organized  military  forces;  and  the 
contest  between  their  respective  partisans  continued  to  be 
waged  with  increasing  bitterness,  greatly  to  the  embarrassment 
of  the  government  at  Washington,  and  to  the  weakening  of  the 
Union  cause.  This  continued  until  the  spring  of  1863,  when 
the  President  removed  General  Curtis  from  his  command,  and 
appointed  General  Schofield  in  his  place.  This  gave  rise  to 
very  vehement  remonstrances  and  protests,  to  one  of  which, 
sent  by  telegraph,  the  President  made  the  following  reply : 

Your  dispatch  of  to-day  is  just  received.  It  is  very  painful  to  me 
that  you,  in  Missouri,  cannot,  or  will  not,  settle  your  factional  quarrel 
among  yourselves.  I  have  been  tormented  with  it  beyond  endurance, 
for  months,  by  both  sides.  Neither  side  pays  the  least  respect  to  my 
appeals  to  your  reason.    I  am  now  compelled  to  take  hold  of  the  case. 

A.  Lincoln. 

To  General  Schofield  himself^  the  President  soon  after  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter : 
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ExBcmmB  Makbion,      ) 
Washington,  May  27,  1863.  f 


General  J.  M.  Schopibld  : 

Dear  Sir: — Having  removed  General  Curtis  and  assigned  you  to  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  I  think  it  may  be  of  some 
advantage  to  me  to  state  to  you  why  I  did  it.  I  did  not  remove  Gen- 
eral Curtis  because  of  my  ftUl  conviction  that  he  had  done  wrong  by 
commission  or  omission.  I  did  it  because  of  a  conviction  in  my  mind 
that  the  Union  men  of  Missouri,  constituting,  when  united,  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  have  entered  into  a  pestilent,  factious  quarrel, 
among  themselves,  General  Curtis,  perhaps  not  of  choice,  being  the 
head  of  one  faction,  and  Governor  Gamble  that  of  the  other.  After 
months  of  labor  to  reconcile  the  difficulty,  it  seemed  to  grow  worse  and 
worse,  until  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  break  it  up  somehow,  and  as  I  could 
not  remove  Governor  Gamble,  I  had  to  remove  General  Curtis.  Now 
that  you  are  in  the  position,  I  wish  you  to  undo  nothing  merely  because 
General  Curtis  or  Governor  Gamble  did  it,  but  to  exercise  your  own 
judgment,  and  do  right  for  the  public  interest.  Let  your  military  meas- 
ures be  strong  enough  to  repel  the  invaders  and  keep  the  peace,  and 
not  so  strong  as  to  unnecessarily  harass  and  persecute  the  people.  It 
is  a  difficult  rdkj  and  so  much  greater  will  be  the  honor  if  you  perform 
it  well.  If  both  factions,  or  neither,  shall  abuse  you,  you  will  probably 
be  about  right.  Beware  of  being  assailed  by  one  and  praised  by  the 
other.  Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

Tills  action  gave  special  dissatisfaction  to  the  more  radical 
Unionists  of  the  State.  They  had  been  anxious  to  have  the 
Provisional  Government,  of  which  Governor  Gamble  was  the 
Executive  head,  set  aside  by  the  national  authority,  and  the 
control  of  the  State  vested  in  a  Military  Governor  clothed 
with  the  authority  which  General  Fremont  had  assumed  to 
exercise  by  his  proclamation  of  August  31st,  1861  ; — and  the 
Germans  enlisted  in  the  movement  had  made  very  urgent  de- 
mands for  the  restoration  of  General  -Fremont  himself.  Sev- 
eral deputations  visited  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  repre- 
senting these  views  and  wishes  to  the  President, — though  they 
by  no  means  restricted  their  efforts  at  reform  to  matters  with- 
in their  own  State,  but  insisted  upon  sundry  changes  in  the 
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Cabinet,  npon  the  dismissal  of  Creneral  Halleck  from  the 
position  of  Commander  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States 
and  upon  other  matters  of  equal  magnitude  and  importance. 
The  following  report  of  President  Lincoln's  reply  to  these 
▼arioas  requests,  was  made  bj  a  member  of  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed at  a  mass  meeting,  composed  mainly  of  Germans,  and 
held  at  St.  Louis  on  the  10th  of  May:  although  made  by  a 
person  opposed  to  the  President's  action,  it  probably  gives  a 
substantially  correct  statement  of  his  remarks : 

Messrs.  Emils  Pbbtobious,  Theoi>orb  Olshausen,  B.  E.  Rombaub,  etc.: 
Gentlbmkn  : — Daring  a  profesfiional  YiBit  to  Washington  city,  I  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  compliance  with  your 
instmctions,  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  in  mass  meeting  at  St. 
Louis  on  the  10th  of  May,  1863,  and  I  requested  a  reply  to  the  suggestions 
therein  contained.  The  President,  after  a  careful  and  loud  reading  of  the 
whole  report  of  proceedings,  saw  proi)er  to  enter  into  a  conyersation  of 
two  hours'  duration,  in  the  course  of  which  most  of  the  topics  embraced 
in  the  resolutions  and  other  subjects  were  discussed. 

As  my  share  in  the  conversation  is  of  secondary  importance,  I  propose 
to  omit  it  entirely  in  this  report,  and,  avoiding  details,  to  communicate 
to  you  the  substance  of  noteworthy  remarks  made  by  the  President. 

1.  The  President  said  that  it  may  be  a  misfortune  for  the  nation  that 
he  was  elected  President.  But,  having  been  elected  by  the  people,  he 
meant  to  be  President,  and  perform  his  duty  according  to  Aw  best  under- 
standing, if  he  had  to  die  for  it.  No  Greneral  will  be  removed,  nor  will 
any  change  in  the  Cabinet  be  made,  to  suit  the  views  or  wishes  of  any 
particular  party,  faction  or  set  of  men.  General  Halleck  is  not  guilty  of 
the  charges  made  against  him,  most  of  which  arise  from  misapprehension 
or  ignorance  of  those  who  prefer  them. 

2.  The  President  said  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Generals 
John  C.  Fremont,  B.  F.  Butler,  and  F.  Sigel  are  "  systematically  kept  out 
of  command,'*  as  stated  in  the  fourth  resolution ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  fally  appreciated  the  merits  of  the  gentlemen  named  ;  that  by  their 
own  actions  they  had  placed  themselves  in  the  positions  which  they 
occupied ;  that  he  was  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  place  them  again 
in  command  as  soon  as  he  could  find  spheres  of  action  for  them,  with- 
out doing  injustice  to  others,  but  that  at  present  he  "  had  more  pegs 
tlian  holes  to  put  them  in." 

3.  As  to  the  want  of  unity,  the  President,  withodt  admitting  such  to 
be  the  case,  intimatedthat  each  member  of  the  Cabinet  was  responsible 
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mainly  for  the  manner  of  conducting  tlie  affiiirs  of  his  particular  depart- 
ment ;  that  there  was  no  centralization  of  responsibility  for  the  action 
of  the  Cabinet  anywhere,  except  in  the  President  Iilmself. 

4.  The  dissensions  between  Union  men  in  Missouri  are  due  solely  to  a 
factious  spirit  which  is  exceedingly  reprehensible.  The  two  parties 
''  ought  to  have  their  heads  knocked  together."  "  Either  would  rather 
see  the  defeat  of  their  adversary  than  that  of  Jefferson  Davis."  To  this 
spirit  of  £Eiction  is  to  be  ascribed  the  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  elect 
senators  and  the  defeat  of  the  Missouri  Aid  Bill  in  Congress,  the  passage 
of  which  the  President  strongly  desired. 

The  President  said  that  the  Union  men  in  Missouri  who  are  in  favor 
of  gradiKd  emancipation  represented  his  views  better  than  those  who  aro 
in  &vor  of  immediate  emancipation.  In  explanation  of  his  views  on  this 
subject,  the  President  said  that  In  his  speeches  he  had  frequently  used  as 
an  illustration,  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  an  excrescence  on  the  back 
of  his  neck,  the  removal  of  which,  in  one  operation^  would  result  In  the 
death  of  the  patient,  while  **  tinkering  it  otf  by  degrees"  would  preserve 
life.  Although  sorely  tempted,  I  did  not  reply  with  the  illustration  of 
the  dog  whose  tall  was  amputated  by  inches,  but  confined  myself  to 
arguments.  The  President  announced  clearly  that^  as  far  a»  he  imm  al  present 
adviaedy  the  Hadicale  in  Missouri  had  iw  right  to  consider  themsdve»  the  ex- 
ponents of  his  views  on  the  subject  qf  emancipation  in  that  State. 

5.  General  Curtis  was  not  relieved  on  account  of  any  wrong  act  or 
great  mistake  committed  by  him.  The  System  of  Provost-Marshals, 
established  by  him  throughout  the  State,  gave  rise  to  violent  complaint. 
That  the  President  had  thought  at  one  time  to  appoint  General  Fremont 
in  his  place ;  that  at  another  time  he  had  thought  of  appointing  General 
McDowell,  whom  he  characterized  as  a  good  and  loyal  though  very  un- 
fortunate soldier ;  and  that,  at  last.  General  Schoficld  was  appointed,  with 
a  view,  if  possible,  to  reconcile  and  satisfy  the  two  factions  in  Missouri. 
He  has  instructions  not  to  interfere  with  either  party,  but  to  confine 
himself  to  his  military  duties.  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  our  side 
was  as  fully  presented  as  the  occasion  permitted.  At  the  close  of  the 
conversation,  the  President  remarked  that  there  was  evidently  a  **  serious 
misunderstanding"  springing  up  between  him  and  the  Germans  of  St. 
Louis,  which  he  would  like  to  see  removed.  Observing  to  him  that  the 
difference  of  opinion  related  to  fkcts,  men,  and  measures,  I  withdrew. 

I  am,  very  respectfiilly,  etc. 

James  Taussig. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  State  Convention,  in  session  at 
Jefferson  City,  passed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  de- 
claring that  slavery  should  cease  to  exist  in  Missouri  on  the 
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4th  of  Jq]j,  1870,  wiih  certain  specified  exceptions.  Tins, 
however,  was  by  no  means  accepted  as  a  final  disposition  of 
the  matter.  The  demand  was  made  for  immediate  emancipa- 
tion, and  Gov.  Gamble  and  the  members  of  the  Provisional 
Government  who  had  favored  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
State  Convention,  were  denounced  as  the  advocates  of  slavery 
and  allies  of  the  rebellion.  In  the  early  part  of  Angnst  a 
band  of  rebel  guerrillas  made  a  raid  into  the  town  of  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  and  butchered  in  cold  blood  over  two  hundred 
unarmed  citizens  of  the  place.  This  brutal  act  aroused  the 
most  intense  excitement  in  the  adjoining  State  of  Missouri, 
of  which  the  opponents  of  the  Provisional  Government  took 
advantage  to  throw  upon  it  and  General  Schofield,  who  had  com- 
mand of  the  State  militia  as  well  as  of  the  national  forces,  the 
responsibility  in  having  permitted  this  massacre  to  take  place. 
A  Mass  Convention  was  held  at  Jefferson  City  on  the  2d 
of  September,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  denouncing 
the  military  policy  pursued  in  the  State  and  the  delegation 
of  military  powers  to  the  provisional  government.  A  Com- 
mittee of  one  from  each  county  was  appointed  to  visit  Wash- 
ington and  lay  their  grievances  before  the  President ;  and 
arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  to  organize  and  arm  the  loyal  men  of 
the  State,  and,  in  the  event  of  not  obtaining  relief,  to  call  on 
the  people  in  their  sovereign  capacity  to  "  take  such  measures 
of  redress  as  the  emergency  might  require."  In  the  latter  part 
of  September  the  Committee  appointed  by  this  Convention 
visited  Washington  and  had  an  interview  with  the  President 
on  the  30tL,  in  which  they  represented  Governor  Gamble  and 
General  Schofield  as  in  virtual  alliance  with  the  rebels,  and 
demanded  the  removal  of  the  latter  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
loyal  and  anti-slavery  men  of  the  State.  The  Committee 
visited  several  of  the  northern  cities,  and  held  public  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  public  sentiment  in  their  support. 
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At  these  meetings  it  was  claimed  that  the  radical  emanci- 
pation party  was  the  only  one  which  represented  the  loyalty 
of  Missouri,  and  President  Lincoln  was  Tcry  strongly  cen- 
sured for  "  closing  his  ears  to  just,  loyal,  and  patriotic  de- 
mands of  the  radical  party,  while  he  indorsed  the  disloyal  and 
oppressive  demands  of  Governor  Gamble,  General  Schofield, 
and  their  adherents." 

On  the  5th  of  October  President  Lincoln  made  to  the  repre- 
sentations and  requests  of  the  Committee  the  following  reply : 

EzEOimvE  Mansion,  Washington,  Oct.  5, 188S. 
Hon.  Chari.es  Drake  and  others,  Committee: 

Gentlemen: — Yonr  original  address,  presented  on  the  80th  nit.,  and 
the  four  supplementary  ones  presented  on  the  3d  Inst.,  have  been  care- 
fully considered.  I  hope  yon  will  regard  the  other  datics  claiming  my 
attention,  together  with  the  great  length  and  importance  of  these  docu- 
ments, as  constituting  a  sufficient  apology  for  my  not  having  responded 
Booner. 

These  papers,  framed  for  a  common  object,  consist  of  the  things  de- 
manded, and  the  reasons  for  demanding  them. 

The  things  demanded  are : 

First — That  General  Schofield  shall  be  relieved,  and  General  Butler  be 
appointed  as  Commander  of  the  Military  Department  of  Missouri ; 

Second— ThAi  the  system  of  enrolled  militia  in  Missouri  may  be  broken 
np,  and  National  forces  be  substituted  for  it ;  and 

Third— Th&i  at  elections,  persons  may  not  be  allowed  to  vote  who  are 
not  entitled  by  law  to  do  so. 

Among  the  reasons  given,  enough  of  suffering  and  wrong  to  Union 
men,  is  certainly,  and  I  suppose  truly,  stated.  Yet  the  whole  case,  as 
presented,  fails  to  convince  me  that  General  Schofield,  or  the  enrolled 
militia,  is  responsible  for  that  suffering  and  wrong.  The  whole  can  be 
explained  on  a  more  charitable,  and,  as  I  think,  a  more  rational  hypo- 
thesis. 

We  are  in  civil  war.  In  such  cases  there  always  is  a  main  question ; 
but  in  this  case  that  question  is  a  perplexing  compound— Union  and 
Slavery.  It  thus  becomes  a  question  not  of  two  sides  merely,  but  of  at 
least  four  sides,  even  among  those  who  are  for  the  Union,  saying  nothing 
of  those  who  are  against  it.  Thus,  those  who  are  for  the  Union  with^  but 
not  withovi  Slavery— those  for  it  mthout  but  not  wi^A— those  for  it  viUh  or 
wUJKnUy  but  prefer  it  vnthy  and  those  for  it  toith  or  ioUTunUy  but  prefer  It 
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Among  these,  again,  is  a  snbdiyision  of  those  who  are  for  gradwd^  hat 
not  for  immediate^  and  those  who  are  for  immodiaie^  bat  not  for  gradual 
extinction  of  slayery. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  all  these  shades  of  opinion  and  even  more, 
may  be  sincerely  entertained  by  honest  and  tmtbfiil  men.  Tet,  all  beings 
for  the  Union,  by  reason  of  these  differences,  each  will  prefer  a  different 
way  of  snstaining  the  Union.  At  once,  sincerity  is  questioned,  and  mo- 
tives are  assailed.  Actnal  war  coming,  blood  grows  hot,  and  blood  is 
spilled.  Thought  is  forced  from  old  channels  into  confusion.  Decep- 
tion breeds  and  tlirives.  Confidence  dies,  and  universal  suspicion  reigns. 
Each  man  feels  an  impulse  to  kill  his  neighbor,  lest  he  be  killed  by  him. 
Revenge  and  retaliation  follow.  And  aU  this,  as  before  said,  may  be 
among  honest  men  only.  But  this  is  not  alL  Every  foul  bird  comes 
abroad,  and  every  dirty  reptile  rises  up.  These  add  crime  to  confiision. 
Strong  measures  deemed  indispensable  but  harsh  at  best,  such  men  make 
worse  by  maladministration.  Murders  for  old  grudges,  and  murders  for 
pelf  proceed  under  any  cloak  that  wiU  best  serve  for  the  occasion. 

These  causes  amply  account  for  what  has  occurred  in  Missouri,  with- 
out ascribing  it  to  the  weakness  or  wickedness  of  any  general  The 
newspaper  files,  those  chroniclers  of  current  events,  will  show  that  the 
evils  now  complained  of,  were  quite  as  prevalent  under  Fremont,  Hun- 
'  ter,  Halleck,  and  Curtis,  as  under  Schofield.  If  the  former  had  greater 
force  opposed  to  them,  they  also  had  greater  force  with  which  to  meet 
it  When  the  organized  rebel  army  left  the  State,  the  main  Federal  force 
had  to  go  also,  leaving  the  Department  Commander  at  home,  relatively 
no  stronger  than  before.  Without  disparaging  any,  I  affirm  with  confi- 
dence, that  no  Commander  of  that  Department  has,  in  proportion  to  his 
means,  done  better  than  General  Schofield. 

The  first  specific  charge  against  General  Schofield  is,  that  the  enrolled 
militia  was  placed  under  his  command,  whereas  it  had  not  been  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  Curtis.  The  fact  is,  I  believe,  true ;  but 
you  do  not  point  out,  nor  can  I  conceive  how  that  did,  or  could,  injure 
loyal  men  or  the  Union  cause. 

You  charge  that  General  Curtis  being  superseded  by  General  Schofield, 
Franklin  A.  Dick  was  superseded  by  James  O.  Broadhead  as  Provost- 
Marshal  General  No  very  specific  showing  is  made  as  to  how  this  did 
or  could  injure  the  Union  cause.  It  recalls,  however,  the  condition  of 
things,  as  presented  to  me,  which  led  to  a  change  of  commander  of  that 
department 

To  restrain  contraband  intelligence  and  trade,  a  system  of  searches, 
seizures,  permits  and  passes,  had  been  introduced,  I  think,  by  General 
Fremont  When  General  Halleck  came,  he  found  and  continued  the  sys- 
tem, and  added  an  order,  applicable  to  some  parts  of  the  State,  to  levy 
and  collect  contributions  from  noted  rebels,  to  compensate  losses,  and 
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relieye  destitution  caused  by  the  Tebellion.  The  action  of  General  Fre- 
mont and  General  Halleck,  as  stated,  constituted  a  sort  of  system  which 
General  Curtis  found  in  fuU  operation  when  he  took  command  of  the  de- 
partment. That  there  was  '&  necessity  for  something  of  the  sort  was 
clear ;  hut  that  it  could  only  be  justified  by  stem  necessity,  and  that  it 
was  liable  to  great  abuse  in  administration,  was  equally  clear.  Agents  to  . 
execute  it,  contrary  to  the  great  prayer,  were  led  into  temptation.  Some 
might,  while  others  would  not  resist  that  temptation.  It  was  not  possi- 
ble to  hold  any  to  a  very  strict  accountability ;  and  those  yielding  to  the 
temptation,  would  sell  permits  and  passes  to  those  who  would  pay  most, 
and  most  readily  for  them ;  and  would  seize  property  and  collect  levies 
in  the  aptest  way  to  fill  their  own  pockets.  Money  being  the  object,  the 
man  having  money,  whether  loyal  or  disloyal,  would  be  a  victim.  This 
practice  doubtless  existed  to  some  extent,  and  It  was  a  real  additional 
evil,  that  it  could  be,  and  was  plausibly  charged  to  exist  in  greater  ex- 
tent than  it  did. 

When  General  Curtis  took  command  of  the  department,  Mr.  Dick, 
against  whom  I  never  knew  anything  to  allege,  had  general  charge  of  this 
system.  A  controversy  In  regard  to  it  rapidly  grew  into  almost  unman- 
ageable proportions.  One  side  Ignored  the  neceasUy  and  magnified  the 
evils  of  the  system,  while  the  other  ignored  the  evils  and  magnified  the 
necessity ;  and  each  bitterly  assailed  the  other.  I  could  not  fiill  to  see 
that  the  controversy  enlarged  In  the  same  proportion  as  the  professed 
Union  men  there  distinctly  took  sides  In  two  opposing  political  parties. 
I  exhausted  my  wits,  and  very  nearly  my  patience  also,  in  efforts  to  con- 
vince both  that  the  evils  they  charged  on  each  other  were  inherent  in  the 
case,  and  could  not  be  cured  by  giving  either  party  a  victory  over  the 
other. 

Plainly,  the  irritating  system  was  not  to  be  perpetual ;  and  it  was 
plausibly  urged  that  it  could  be  modified  at  once  with  advantage.  The 
case  could  scarcely  be  worse,  and  whether  it  could  be  made  better  could 
only  be  determined  by  a  trlaL  In  this  view,  and  not  to  ban,  or  brand 
General  Curtis,  or  to  give  a  victory  to  any  party,  I  made  the  change  of 
commander  for  the  department.  I  now  leam  that  soon  after  this  change 
Mr.  Dick  was  removed,  and  that  Mr.  Broadhead,  a  gentleman  of  no  less 
good  character,  was  put  in  the  place.  The  mere  fact  of  this  change  Is 
more  distinctly  complained  of  than  is  any  conduct  of  the  new  officer,  or 
other  consequence  of  the  change. 

I  gave  the  new  commander  no  instructions  as  to  the  adjninlstratlon  of 
the  system  mentioned,  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  private  letter 
afterward  surreptiously  published,  in  which  I  directed  him  to  act  solely 
for  the  public  good,  and  independently  of  both  parties.  Neither  any- 
thing you  have  presented  me,  nor  anything  I  have  otherwise  learned,  has 
convinced  me  that  he  has  been  unfaithful  to  this  charge. 
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Imbecility  is  ui^ed  as  one  cause  for  remoTing  General  Schoflcld,  and 
the  late  massacre  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  is  pressed  as  evidence  of  that  im- 
becility. To  my  mind  that  fact  scarcely  tends  to  prove  the  proposition. 
That  massacre  is  only  an  example  of  what  Grierson,  John  Morgan,  and 
many  others,  might  have  repeatedly  done  on  their  respective  raids,  had 
they  chosen  to  incur  the  personal  hazard,  and  possessed  the  fiendish  hearts 
to  do  it 

The  charge  is  made  that  General  Schoflcld,  on  purpose  to  protect  the 
Lawrence  murderers,  would  not  allow  them  to  be  pursued  into  Missouri. 
While  no  punishment  could  be  too  sudden  or  too  severe  for  those  mur- 
derers, I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  preventing  of  the  threatened  remedial 
raid  into  Missouri  was  the  only  way  to  avoid  an  indiscrimate  massacre 
there,  including  probably  more  innocent  than  guilty.  Instead  of  con- 
demning, I  therefore  approve  what  I  understand  General  Schofield  did  in 
that  respect. 

The  charge  that  General  Schofield  has  purposely  withheld  protection 
from  loyal  people,  and  purposely  facilitated  the  objects  of  the  disloyal, 
are  altogether  beyond  my  poiR^er  of  belief  I  do  not  arraign  the  veracity 
of  gentlemen  as  to  the  facts  complained  of;  but.  I  do  more  than  question 
the  judgment  which  would  infer  that  these  fiicts  occurred  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  General  Schofield. 

With  my  present  views,  I  must  decline  to  remove  General  Schofield. 
In  this  I  decide  nothing  against  General  Butler.  I  sincerely  wish  it  were 
convenient  to  assign  him  a  suitable  command. 

In  order  to  meet  some  existing  evils,  I  have  addressed  a  letter  of  in- 
struction to  General  Schofield,  a  copy  of  which  I  inclose  to  you.  As  to 
the  '^  Enrolled  Militia,^'  I  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain,  better  than  I  now 
know,  what  is  its  exact  value.  Let  me  say  now,  ho'^ever,  that  your  pro- 
posal to  substitute  national  force  for  the  '^  Enrolled  MUitia,^*  implies  ttiat, 
in  your  judgment,  the  latter  is  doing  something  which  needs  to  be  done; 
and  if  so,  the  proposition  to  throw  that  force  away,  and  to  snpply  its 
place  by  bringing  other  forces  from  the  field  where  they  are  urgently 
needed,  seems  to  me  very  extraordinary.  Whence  shall  they  come? 
Shall  they  be  withdrawn  from  Banks,  or  Grant,  or  Steele,  or  Bosecrans? 

Few  things  have  been  so  grateful  to  my  anxious  feelings,  as  when,  in 
June  last,  the  local  force  in  Missouri  aided  General  Schofield  to  so  prompt- 
ly send  a  large  general  force  to  the  relief  of  General  Grant,  then  investing 
Vicksburg,  and  menaced  from  without  by  General  Johnston.  Was  this 
all  wrong  ?  Should  the  Enrolled  Militia  then  have  been  broken  up,  and 
General  Heron  kept  from  Grant,  to  police  Missouri  ?  So  fer  from  finding 
cause  to  object,  I  confess  to  a  sympathy  for  whatever  relieves  our  general 
force  in  Missouri,  and  allows  it  to  sei-ve  elsewhere.^ 

I  therefore,  as  at  present  advised,  cannot  attempt  the  destruction  of 
the  Enrolled  Militia  of  Missouri.    I  may  add,  that  the  force  being  under 
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the  national  military  control,  It  la  alao  wittdn  the  proclamation  with  re- 
gard to  the  habeas  eorpus, 

I  concur  in  the  propriety  of  your  request  in  regard  to  elections,  and 
have,  as  you  see,  directed  General  Schofleld  accordingly.  I  do  not  feel 
justified  to  enter  upon  the  broad  field  yon  present  in  regard  to  the  politi- 
cal differences  between  Radicals  and  Conservatives.  From  time  to  time 
I  have  done  and  said  what  appeared  to  me  proper  to  do  and  say.  The 
public  knows  it  well.  It  obliges  nobody  to  follow  me,  and  I  trust  it 
obliges  me  to  follow  nobody.  The  Radicals  and  Conservatives  each 
agree  with  me  in  some  things  and  disagree  In  others.  I  could  wish  both 
to  agree  with  me  in  all  tJiings ;  for  then  they  would  agree  with  each 
other,  and  would  be  too  strong  for  any  foe  from  any  quarter.  They,  how- 
ever, choose  to  do  otherwise,  and  I  do  not  question  their  right.  I,  too, 
shall  do  what  seems  to  be  my  duty.  I  hold  whoever  commands  in  Mis- 
souri or  elsewhere  responsible  to  me,  and  not  to  either  Radicals  or  Conserv- 
atives. It  is  my  duty  to  hear  all ;  but,  at  last,  I  must,  within  my  sphere, 
judge  what  to  do  and  what  to  forbear. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Ld^ooln. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  GENERAL  SCHOFIELD. 

EiECWTiVB  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  1, 18t)3. 
General  John  M.  Schofield: 

There  is  no  organized  military  force  in  avowed  opposition  to  the  Gene- 
ral Government  now  in  Missouri,  and  if  any  shall  reappear,  your  duty  in 
regard  to  it  will  be  too  plain  to  require  any  special  instruction.  Still,  the 
condition  of  things,  both  there  and  elsewhere,  is  such  as  to  render  it  in- 
dispensable to  maintain,  for  a  time,  the  United  States  military  establish- 
ment in  that  State,  as  well  as  to  rely  upon  it  for  a  fair  contribution  of 
support  to  that  establishment  generally.  Your  immediate  duty  in  regard 
to  Missouri  now  is  to  advance  the  efficiency  of  that  establishment,  and  to 
so  use  it,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  compel  the  excited  people  there  to  let 
one  another  alone. 

Under  your  recent  order,  which  I  have  approved,  you  wiU  only  arrest 
individuals,  and  suppress  assemblies  or  newspapers,  when  they  may  be 
working  palpable  injury  to  the  military  in  your  charge;  and  in  no  other 
case  will  you  interfere  with  the  expression  of  opinion  in  any  form,  or  al- 
low it  to  be  interfered  with  violently  by  others.  In  this  you  have  a  dis- 
cretion to  exercise  with  great  caution,  calmness,  and  forbearance. 

With  the  matter  of  removing  the  inhabitants  of  certain  counties  en 
masse,  and  of  removing  certain  individuals  from  time  to  time,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  mischievous,  I  am  not  now  interfering,  but  am  leaving 
to  your  own  discretion. 

Nor  am  I  interfering  with  what  may  stilJ  seem  to  you  to  be  necessary 
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restrictions  upon  trade  and  intercourse.  I  think  proper,  however,  to 
enjoin  npon  you  the  following :  Allow  no  part  of  the  mllitaiy  under  yonr 
command  to  be  engaged  in  either  returning  fugitive  slaves,  or  in  forcing 
or  enticing  slaves  from  their  homes ;  and,  so  far  as  practicataie,  enforce 
the  same  forbearance  upon  the  people. 

Report  to  me  your  opinion  upon  the  availability  for  good  of  the  en- 
rolled militia  of  the  State.  Allow  no  one  to  enlist  colored  troops,  ex- 
cept upon  orders  from  you,  or  fipom  here  through  you. 

Allow  no  one  to  assume  the  functions  of  confiscating  property,  under 
the  law  of  Congress,  or  otherwise,  except  upon  orders  from  here. 

At  elections  see  that  those  and  only  those,  are  allowed  to  vote,  who  are 
entitled  to  do  so  by  the  laws  of  Missouri,  including  as  of  those  laws  ttie 
restrictions  laid  by  the  Missouri  Convention  upon  those  who  may  have 
participated  in  the  rebellion. 

So  far  as  practicable,  you  will,  by  means  of  your  military  force,  expel 
guerrillas,  marauders,  and  murderers,  and  all  who  are  known  to  harbor, 
aid,  or  abet  them.  But  in  like  manner  you  will  repress  assumptions  of 
unauthorized  individuals  to  perform  the  same  service,  because  under  pre- 
tence of  doing  this  they  become  marauders  and  murderers  themselves. 

To  now  restore  peace,  let  the  military  obey  orders ;  and  those  not  of 
the  military  leave  each  other  alone,  thus  not  breaking  the  peace  them- 
selves. 

In  giving  the  above  directions,  it  is  not  intended  to  restrain  you  in 
other  expedient  and  necessary  matters  not  fidling  within  their  range. 
Tour  obedient  servant,  A.  Likooln. 

The  coDdition  of  aflfairs  in  this  department  continaed  to  be 
greatly  disturbed  by  political  agitations,  and  the  personal  con- 
troversies to  which  they  gave  rise  ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  some 
months  the  President  deemed  it  wise  to  relieve  Greneral  Scho- 
field  from  further  command  in  this  department.  This  was 
done  by  an  order  from  the  War  Department,  dated  January 
24th,  1864,  by  which,  also,  General  Eosecrans  was  appointed 
in  his  place.  In  his  order  assuming  command,  dated  January 
30th,  General  Rosecrans  paid  a  very  high  compliment  to  his 
predecessor,  for  the  admirable  order  in  which  he  found  the 
business  of  the  Department,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he 
might  receive  "  the  honest,  firm,  and  united  support  of  all  true 
national  and  Union  men  of  the  Department,  without  regard 
to  politics,  creed,  or  party,  in  his  endeavors  to  maintain  law 
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and  re-establish  peace,  and  secure  prosperity  thA>Qghout  its 
limits." 

Before  closing  this  notice  of  the  perplexities  and  annoy- 
ances to  which  the  President  was  subjected  by  the  domestic 
contentions  of  Missouri,  we  may  mention,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  extent  to  which  they  were  carried,  the  case  of  Rev. 
Dr.  McPheeters,  who  had  been  silenced  by  General  Curtis  for 
preaching  disloyalty  to  his  congregation  in  St.  Louis.  The 
incident  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  which  was 
continued  throughout  the  year.  Toward  the  close  of  it  the 
President  wrote  the  following  letter  in  reply  to  an  appeal  for 
his  interference : 

ExEouTiYX  Mansion,  WashznotoKi  Dec  23,  1863. 

I  haye  just  looked  over  a  petition  signed  hy  some  throe  dozen  citl* 
sens  of  St.  Louis,  and  their  aocompanying  letters,  one  by  yourself^  one 
by  a  Mr.  Nathan  Ranney,  and  one  by  a  Mr.  John  D.  Coalter,  the  whole 
relating  to  the  Rer.  Dr.  McPheeters.  The  petition  prays,  in  the  name 
of  justice  and  .mercy,  that  I  will  restore  Dr.  McPheeters  to  all  his 
ecclesiastical  rights. 

This  gives  no  intimation  as  to  what  ecclesiastical  rights  are  with- 
drawn. Your  letter  states  that  Provost-Marshal  Dick,  about  a  year 
ago,  ordered  the  arrest  of  Dr.  McPheeters,  Pastor  of  the  Vine  Street 
Church,  prohibited  him  from  officiating,  and  placed  the  management  of 
affairs  of  the  church  out  of  the  control  of  the  chosen  trustees;  and 
near  the  dose  you  state  that  a  certain  course  **  would  insure  his  re- 
lease." Mr.  Banney's  letter  says:  "  Dr.  Samuel  McPheeters  is  enjoy- 
ing all  the  rights  of  a  civilian,  but  cannot  preach  the  gospel  I"  Mr. 
Coalter,  in  his  letter,  asks :  ^  Is  it  not  a  strange  illustration  of  the  con- 
dition of  things,  that  the  question  who  shall  be  allowed  to  preach  in  a 
church  in  St  Louis  shall  be  decided  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  ?'* 

Now,  all  this  sounds  very  strangdy ;  and,  withal,  a  little  as  if  you 
gentlemen,  making  the  application,  do  not  understand  the  case  alike  ^ 
one  affirming  that  his  doctor  is  enjoying  all  the  rights  of  a  civilian,  and 
another  po  inting  out  to  me  what  wiU  secure  his  release  1  On  the  2d  of 
January  last,  I  wrote  to  General  Curtis  in  relation  to  Mr.  Dick's  order 
upon  Doctor  McPheeters ;  and,  as  I  suppose  the  doctor  is  enjoying  all 
18 
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the  righto  (tf*a  dvilun,  I  only  quote  thst  part  of  mj  letter  which  re- 
lates to  the  churoh.  It  was  as  follows :  "  But  I  must  add  that  the 
United  States  Goyemment  must  not,  as  bj  this  order,  undertake  to  run 
the  churches.  When  an  individual,  in  a  church  or  out  of  it,  becomes 
dangerous  to  the  public  interest,  he  must  be  checked ;  but  the  churches, 
as  such,  must  take  care  of  themselves.  It  will  not  do  for  the  United 
States  to  appoint  trustees,  supervisors,  or  other  agente  for  the  ohurehe&'' 

This  letter  going  to  Gh)neral  Curtis,  then  in  command,  I  supposed,  of 
course,  it  was  obejed,  espedallj  as  I  heard  no  further  complaint  trom 
Doctor  Mc.  or  his  friends  for  nearly  an  entire  jear.  I  have  never  inter- 
fered, nor  thought  of  interfering,  as  to  who  shall  or  shall  not  preach  in 
any  church;  nor  have  I  knowingly  or  believingly  tolerated  any  one  else 
to  interfere  by  my  authority.  If  any  one  is  so  interfering  by  color  of 
my  authority,  I  would  like  to  have  it  specifically  made  known  to  me. 

If,  after  all,  what  is  now  sought,  is  to  have  me  put  Doctor  Mc.  back 
over  the  heads  of  a  nugority  of  his  own  congregation,  that,  too,  will 
be  dedined.    I  will  not  have  control  of  any  church  or  any  sida 

A.  LiNOOLir. 

Hie  Presbytery,  the  regalar  chnrch  authority  in  the  matter, 
subseqaently  decided  that  Dr.  McPheeters  coaid  not  return 
to  bis  pastoral  charge. 


The  victories  of  the  Union  arms  daring  the  summer  of  1808 
— ^tbe  repulse  of  the  rebels  at  Gettysburg,  the  capture  of 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  and  the  consequent  restoration 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  produced 
the  most  salutary  effect  upon  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
country.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  partisan  opposition  to 
specific  measures  of  the  Administration,  and  in  some  quarters 
this  took  the  form  of  open  hostility  to  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  war.  But  the  spirit  and  determination  of  the  people 
were  at  their  height,  and  the  Union  party  entered  upon  the 
political  contests  of  the  Autumn  of  1863,  in  the  several  States, 
with  confidence  and  courage. 

The  President  had  been  invited  by  the  Republican  State 
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Committee  of  Illinois  to  attend  tbe  State  Oonvention,  to  be 
held  at  Springfield  on  the  3d  of  September.  Finding  it  im- 
possible to  accept  the  invitation,  he  wrote  in  reply  the  following 
letter,  in  which  several  of  the  most  conspicaous  features  of  his 
policy  are  defended  against  the  censures  by  which  they  had 
been  assailed : 

ExscTJTiTB  SfAjrsiOK,  WAflHiiroTOir,  Auffud  36, 1868. 
Hon,  Jamss  O.  CiONKLnra : 

Mt  Dbab  Sir  :-~Yoar  letter  inylting  me  to  attend  a  mass  meeting  of 
imconditional  Union  men,  to  be  held  at  the  capital  of  Blinoia,  on  the  8d 
day  of  September,  has  been  received.  It  would  be  very  agreeable  for  me 
thns  to  meet  my  old  friends  at  my  own  home ;  bnt  I  cannot  Just  now  be 
absent  from  here  bo  long  as  a  visit  there  would  require. 

The  meeting  is  to  be  of  aU  those  who  maintain  unconditional  devotion 
to  the  Union ;  and  I  am  Bure  that  my  old  political  friends  will  thank  me 
for  tendering,  as  I  do,  the  nation's  gratitude  to  those  other  noble  men 
whom  no  partisan  malice  or  partisan  hope  can  make  false  to  the  nation's 
life. 

There  are  those  who  are  dissatisfled  with  me.  To  such  I  would  say : 
you  desire  peace,  and  you  blame  me  that  we  do  not  have  it.  But  how  can 
we  attain  it  ?  There  are  but  three  conceivable  ways :  First— to  suppress 
the  Rebellion  by  force  of  arms.  This  I  am  trying  to  do.  Are  you  for  it  ? 
If  you  are,  so  far  we  are  agreed.  If  you  are  not  for  it,  tL  second  way  is  to 
give  up  the  Union.  I  am  against  this.  Are  you  for  it  ?  If  you  are,  you 
should  say  so  plainly.  If  you  are  not  for  force,  nor  yet  for  dittoluHony 
there  only  remains  some  imaginable  eompromiae. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  compromise  embracing  the  maintenance  of 
the  Union  is  now  possible.  All  that  I  learn  leads  to  a  directly  opporite 
belief!  The  strength  of  the  Rebellion  is  its  military,  its  anny.  That 
army  dominates  all  the  country,  and  all  the  people  within  its  range. 
Any  offer  of  terms  made  by  any  man  or  men  within  that  range,  in  op- 
position to  that  army,  is  simply  nothing  for  the  present;  because  such 
man  or  men  have  no  power  whatever  to  enforce  their  side  of  a  compro- 
mise, if  one  were  made  with  them. 

To  illustrate :  Suppose  refngees  from  the  South  and  peace  men  of  the 
North  get  together  in  convention,  and  frame  and  proclaim  a  compromise 
embracing  a  restoration  of  the  Union.  In  what  way  can  that  compromise 
be  used  to  keep  Lee's  army  out  of  Pennsylvania  ?  Meade's  army  can  keep 
Lee's  army  out  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  I  think,  can  ultimately  drive  it  out 
of  existence.  But  no  paper  compromise  to  which  the  controllera  of  Lee's 
army  are  not  agreed  can  at  all  affect  that  army.    In  an  effort  at  such 
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compromise  n  e  would  waste  time,  which  the  enemy  would  improve  to 
oar  disadyantage ;  and  that  would  be  alL 

A  compromise,  to  be  effective,  must  be  made  either  with  those  who 
control  the  rebel  army,  or  with  the  people,  first  liberated  from  the  domi- 
nation of  that  army  by  the  success  of  our  own  army.  Now,  allow  mc  to 
assure  you  that  no  word  or  intimation  from  that  rebel  army,  or  from  any 
of  the  men  controlling  it,  in  relation  to  any  peace  compromise,  has  ever 
come  to  my  knowledge  or  bellel  All  charges  and  insinuations  to  the 
contrary  are  deceptive  and  groundless.  And  I  promise  you  ttiat  if  any 
such  proposition  sliall  hereafter  come,  it  shall  not  be  rejected  and  kept  a 
secret  from  you.  I  freely  acknowledge  myself  to  be  the  servant  of  the 
people,  according  to  the  bond  of  service,  the  United  States  Constitution; 
and  that,  as  such,  I  am  responsible  to  them. 

But,  to  be  plain.  You  are  dissatisfied  with  me  about  the  negro. 
Quite  likely  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  you  and  myself  upon 
that  subject  I  certainly  wish  that  all  men  could  be  free,  while  you,  1 
suppose,  do  not  Tet,  I  liave  neither  adopted  nor  proposed  any  measure 
whkh  is  not  consistent  with  even  your  view,  provided  that  you  are  foi 
the  Union.  I  suggested  compensated  emancii>ation ;  to  which  you  re 
plied  you  wished  not  be  taxed  to  buy  negroes.  But  I  had  not  asked  yon 
to  be  taxed  to  buy  negroes,  except  in  such  way  as  to  save  you  from  g^reatei 
taxation  to  save  the  Union  exclusively  by  other  means. 

You  dislike  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  perhaps  would  have 
it  retracted.  You  say  it  is  unconstitutional.  I  think  differently.  I  think 
the  Constitution  invests  its  Commander-in-Cliief  with  the  law  of  war  in 
time  of  war.  The  most  that  can  be  said,  if  so  much,  is,  that  slaves  are 
property.  Is  there,  has  there  ever  been,  any  question  that  by  the  law  of 
war,  property,  both  of  enemies  and  friends,  may  be  taken  when  needed  ? 
And  is  it  not  needed  whenever  it  helps  us  and  hurts  the  enemy  ?  Armies, 
the  world  over,  destroy  enemies*  property  when  they  cannot  use  it ;  and 
even  destroy  their  own  to  keep  it  from  the  enemy.  Civilized  belligerents 
do  all  in  their  power  to  help  themselves  or  hurt  the  enemy,  except  a  few 
things  regarded  as  barbarous  or  cruel.  Among  the  exceptions  are  the 
massacre  of  vanquished  foes  and  non-combatants,  male  and  female. 

But  the  Proclamation,  as  law,  either  is  valid  or  is  not  valid.  If  it  is 
not  valid  it  needs  no  retraction.  If  it  is  valid  it  cannot  be  retracted,  any 
more  than  the  dead  can  be  brought  to  life.  Some  of  you  profess  to  think 
Its  retraction  would  operate  favorably  for  the  Union.  Why  better  qfUr 
the  retraction  ttian  ht^art  the  issue  ?  There  was  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  of  trial  to  suppress  the  Rebellion  before  the  Proclamation  was  issued, 
the  last  one  hundred  days  of  which  passed  under  an  explicit  notice  that 
It  was  coming,  unless  averted  by  those  in  revolt  returning  to  their 
allegiaDce.  The  war  has  certainly  progressed  as  iiEivorably  for  us  since 
itae  Issue  of  the  Proclamation  as  before. 
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I  know  as  fully  as  one  can  know  the  opinions  of  others  that  some  of 
the  commanders  of  onr  armies  in  the  field,  who  haye  giyen  ns  ovr  most 
imx>ortant  victories,  believe  the  Emancipation  policy  and  the  use  of 
colored  troops  constltnte  the  heaviest  blows  yet  dealt  to  the  RebellioD, 
and  that  at  least  one  of  those  important  successes  conld  not  have  been 
achieved  when  it  was  but  for  the  aid  of  black  soldiers. 

Among  the  commanders  who  hold  these  views  are  some  who  have 
never  had  any  affinity  with  what  is  called  "Abolitionism,"  or  with 
*^  Republican  party  politics,"  but  who  hold  them  purely  as  military 
opinions.  I  submit  their  opinions  as  entitled  to  some  weight  against 
the  objections  often  urged  that  emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks  are 
unwise  as  military  measures,  and  were  not  adopted  as  such  in  good 
faith. 

You  say  that  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes.  Some  of  them  seem 
willing  to  fight  for  you ;  but  no  matter.  Fight  you,  then,  exclusively,  to 
save  the  Union.  I  issued  the  Proclamation  on  purpose  to  aid  you  in 
saving  the  Union.  Whenever  you  shall  have  conquered  all  resistance  to 
the  Union,  if  I  shall  urge  you  to  continue  fighting,  it  will  be  an  apt  time 
then  for  you  to  declare  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes.  I  thought  that 
!n  yonr  struggle  for  the  Union,  to  whatever  extent  the  negroes  should 
cease  helping  the  enemy,  to  that  extent  it  weakened  the  enemy  in  his  re- 
sistance to  you.  Do  you  think  differently  ?  I  thought  that  whatever 
negroes  can  be  got  to  do  as  soldiers,  leaves  just  so  much  less  for  white 
soldiers  to  do  in  saving  the  Union.  Does  it  appear  otherwise  to  you  ? 
But  negroes,  like  other  people,  act  upon  motives.  Why  should  they  do 
any  thing  for  us  if  we  will  do  nothing  for  them  ?  If  they  stake  their  lives 
for  us  they  must  be  prompted  by  the  strongest  motive,  even  the  promise 
of  freedom.    And  the  promise,  being  made,  must  be  kept 

The  signs  look  better.  The  Father  of  Waters  again  goes  unvexed  to 
the  sea.  Thanks  to  the  great  Northwest  for  it ;  nor  yet  wholly  to  them. 
Three  hundred  miles  up  they  met  New  England,  Empire,  Keystone,  and 
Jersey,  hewing  their  way  right  and  left.  The  sunny  South,  too,  in  more 
colors  than  one,  also  lent  a  helping  hand.  On  the  spot,  their  part  of  the 
history  was  jotted  down  in  black  and  white.  The  job  was  a  great  national 
one,  and  let  none  be  slighted  who  bore  an  honorable  part  in  it.  And 
while  those  who  have  cleared  the  great  river  may  well  be  proud,  even 
that  is  not  all  It  is  hard  to  say  that  any  thing  has  been  more  bravely  and 
well  done  than  at  Antietam,  Murfreesboro,  Gettysburg,  and  on  many 
fields  of  less  note.  Nor  must  Uncle  Sam's  web  feet  be  forgotten.  At  all 
the  watery  margins  they  have  been  present,  not  only  on  the  deep  sea,  the 
broad  bay,  and  the  rapid  river,  but  also  up  the  narrow,  muddy  bayou, 
and  wherever  the  ground  was  a  little  damp  they  have  been  and  n\ade 
their  tracks.  Thanks  to  all.  For  the  great  Republic—for  the  principle 
It  lives  by  and  keeps  alive— for  man's  vast  future— thanks  to  all. 
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Peace  does  not  appear  bo  diatant  as  it  did.  I  hope  it  will  come  Boon 
and  come  to  Btay ;  and  bo  come  as  to  be  worth  the  keeping  in  all  fatoro 
time.  It  will  then  have  been  proTed  that  among  freemen  there  can  be 
no  BucceBsfnl  appeal  from  the  ballot  to  the  bullet,  and  that  they  who  take 
Buch  appeal  are  Bnre  to  lose  their  case  and  pay  the  cost.  And  there  will 
be  Bome  black  men  who  can  remember  that  with  silent  tongue,  and 
clinched  teeth,  and  steady  eye,  and  well-poised  bayonet,  they  have 
helped  mankind  on  to  this  great  consummation,  while  I  fear  there  wiU 
be  some  white  ones  unable  to  forget  that  with  malignant  heart  and  de- 
ceitfhl  speech  they  have  striven  to  hinder  it. 

Still,  let  us  not  be  over-sanguine  of  a  speedy,  final  triumph.  Let  us  be 
quite  sober.  Let  us  diligently  apply  the  means,  never  doubting  that  a 
just  God,  in  His  own  good  time,  wHl  give  us  the  rightful  result. 

Tours,  very  truly,  *     A.  LisrooiJi. 

The  result  of  the  canvass  justified  the  confidence  of  the 
friends  of  the  Administration.  Every  State  in  which  elec- 
tions were  held,  with  the  single  exception  of  New  Jersey, 
voted  to  sustain  the  Government ;  and  in  all  the  largest  and 
most  important  States  the  majorities  were  so  large  as  to  make 
the  result  of  more  than  ordinary  significance.  In  Ohio,  Val- 
landigham,  who  had  been  put  in  nomination  mainly  on  account 
of  the  issue  he  had  made. with  the  Government  in  the  matter 
of  his  arrest,  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  nearly  100,000. 
New  York,  which  had  elected  Governor  Seymour  the  year 
before,  and  had  been  still  further  distinguished  and  disgraced 
by  the  anti-drafb  riots  of  July,  gave  a  majority  of  not  fer 
from  30,000  for  the  Administration;  and  Pennsylvania,  in 
spite  of  the  personal  participation  of  General  McClellan  in  the 
canvass  against  him,  re-elected  Gov.  Ourtin  by  about  the  same 
majority.  These  results  followed  a  very  active  and  earnest 
canvass,  in  which  the  opponents  of  the  Administration  put 
forth  their  most  vigorous  efforts  for  its  defeat.  The  ground 
taken  by  its  friends  in  every  State  was  that  which  had  been 
held  by  the  President  from  the  beginning — ^that  the  rebellion 
must  be  suppressed  and  the  Union  preserved  at  whatever  cost 
— that  this  could   only  be   done  by  force,  and  that  it  w^» 
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not  only  the  right  but  the  datj  of  the  Government  to  use  all 
the  means  at  its  command,  not  incompatible  with  the  laws  of 
war  and  the  usages  of  civilized  nations,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  result.  They  vindicated  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  matter  of  arbitrary  arrests,  and  sustained 
throughout  the  canvass^  in  every  State,  the  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  regard  to  slavery  and  in  issuing  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation  as  a  military  measure,  against  the  vehement  and 
earnest  efforts  of  the  Opposition.  The  result  was,  therefore, 
justly  claimed  as  a  decided  verdict  of  the  people  in  support 
of  the  Government.  It  was  so  regarded  by  all  parties  through- 
out the  country,  and  its  effect  upon  their  action  was  of  marked 
importance.  While  it  gave  renewed  vigor  and  coun^e  to  the 
friends  of  the  Administration  everywhere,  it  developed  the 
division  of  sentiment  in  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition,  which, 
in  its  incipient  stages,  had  largely  contributed  to  their  de- 
feat. The  majority  of  that  party  were  inclined  to  acquiesce 
in  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  country,  that  the  rebellion 
could  be  subdued  only  by  successful  war,  and  to  sustain  the 
Government  in  whatever  measures  might  be  deemed  necessary 
for  its  effectual  prosecution: — ^but  the  resolute  resistance 
of  some  of  its  more  conspicuous  leaders  has  thus  &r  withheld 
them  from  open  action  in  this  direction* 
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CHAPTER  XL 

TBB    CONGRESS    OF    1863-4. MKSSAOS   0¥   THX   PBXSIDSirT. — 

ACTION    OF   THB    SESSION. 

CoNOBsss  met  on  Monday,  December  7,  1863.  The 
House  of  Representatives  was  promptly  organized  by  tbe 
election  of  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  a  Republican  from  Indiana, 
to  be  Speaker — ^he  receiving  101  votes  oat  of  181,  the  whole 
number  cast.  Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  was  the  leading  candidate  of 
the  Democratic  opposition,  but  he  received  only  51  votes,  the 
remaining  29  being  divided  among  several  Democratic  mem- 
bers. In  the  Senate,  the  Senators  from  Western  Virginia 
were  admitted  to  their  seats  by  a  vote  of  36  to  5. 

On  the  9th,  the  President  transmitted  to  both  Houses  the 
following  Message  : 

FelloW' Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Bepresentatives  : 

Another  year  of  health  and  of  sufficiently  abundant  harvests  has 
passed.  FtM*  these,  and  espedally  for  the  improved  ecmdition  ci  our 
national  affairs,  our  renewed  and  profoundest  gratitude  to  €rod  is  due. 
We  remain  in  peace  and  friendship  with  foreign  Powers.  The  efforts  of 
disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  involve  us  in  foreign  wars  to  aid 
an  inexcusable  insurrection  have  been  unavailing.  Her  Britannic  Majes- 
ty's Government,  as  was  justly  expected,  have  exercised  their  authority 
to  prevent  the  departure  of  new  hostile  expeditions  from  British  ports. 

The  Emperor  of  Franoe  has,  by  a  like  proceeding,  promptly  vindicated 
the  neutrality  which  he  proclaimed  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest 

Questions  of  great  intricacy  and  importance  have  arisen  out  of  the 
blockade,  and  other  belligerent  operations  between  the  Government  and 
several  of  the  maritime  Powers,  but  they  have  been  discussed,  and,  as 
far  as  was  possible,  accommodated  in  a  spirit  of  frankness,  justice,  and 
mutual  good-wilL 

It  is  especially  gratifying  that  our  prize  Courts,  by  the  impartiali^  of 
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their  adjudications,  have  commanded  the  respect  and  confldenoe  of 
maritime  Powers. 

The  supplemental  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
for  the  suppression  of  the  African  Slave  trade,  made  on  the  17th  day  of 
February  last,  has  been  duly  ratified  and  carried  into  execution.  It  ia 
believed  that  so  far  as  American  ports  and  American  citizens  are  con- 
cerned, that  inhuman  and  odious  traffic  has  been  brought  to  an  end. 

I  have  thought  it  proper,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  to 
concur  with  the  interested  commercial  Powers,  in  an  arrangement  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  Scheldt  dues,  upon  the  principles  which  have  been 
heretofore  adopted  in  regard  to  the  imposts  upon  navigation  in  the  waters 
of  Denmark. 

The  long-pending  controversy  between  this  Qovemment  and  that  of 
Chili,  touching  the  seizure  at  Sitana,  in  Peru,  by  Chilian  officers,  of  a 
large  amount  in  treasure,  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  has 
been  brought  to  a  close  by  the  award  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  to  whose  arbitration  the  question  was  referred  by  the  parties. 

The  subject  was  thoroughly  and  patiently  examined  by  that  justly 
respected  magistrate,  and  although  the  sum  awarded  to  the  claimants 
may  not  have  been  as  large  as  they  expected,  there  is  no  reason  to  dis- 
trust the  wisdom  of  His  Majesty's  decision.  That  decision  was  promptly 
complied  with  by  Chili  when  intelligence  in  regard  to  it  reached  that 
country. 

The  Joint  Commission  under  the  act  of  the  last  session  for  carrying 
into  eflTect  the  Convention  with  Peru  on  the  subject  of  claims,  has  been 
organized  at  Lima,  and  is  ensraged  in  the  business  intrusted  to  it. 

Difficulties  concerning  interoceanic  transit  through  Nicara^ba,  are  in 
course  of  amicable  adjustment. 

In  conformity  with  principles  set  forth  in  my  last  Annual  Message,  I 
have  received  a  representative  from  the  United  States  of  Colombiai  and 
have  accredited  a  Minister  to  that  Bepublia 

Incidents  occurring  in  the  progress  of  our  civil  war  have  forced  upon 
my  attention  the  uncertain  state  of  international  questions  touching  the 
rights  of  foreigners  La  this  country  and  of  United  States  citizens  abroad. 

In  regard  to  some  Governments,  these  rights  are  at  least  partially  de- 
fined by  treaties.  In  no  instance,  however,  is  it  expressly  stipulated 
that  in  the  event  of  civil  war  a  foreigner  residing  in  this  country,  within 
the  lines  of  the  insurgents,  is  to  be  exempted  from  the  rule  which 
classes  hun  as  a  belligerent,  in  whose  behalf  the  Government  of  his 
country  cannot  expect  any  privileges  or  immunities  distinct  from  that 
18* 
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character.  I  regret  to  say,  howeverj  that  such  claims  hare  been  pot 
forward,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  behalf  of  foreigners  who  have  lived 
in  the  United  States  the  greater  part  of  their  lives. 

There  is  reascm  to  believe  that  many  persons  bom  in  foreign  ooon- 
tries,  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  or  who  have 
been  fully  naturalized,  have  evaded  the  military  duty  required  of  them 
by  denying  the  fact,  and  thereby  throwing  upon  the  Government  the 
burden  of  proof.  It  has  been  found  difficult  or  impracticable  to  obtain 
this  proof^  frcxn  the  want  of  guides  to  the  proper  sources  of  information. 
These  might  be  supplied  by  requiring  Clerks  of  Courts,  where  declarations 
of  intention  may  be  made,  or  naturalizations  effected,  to  send  periodically 
lists  of  the  names  of  the  persons  naturalized  or  declaring  their  inten- 
tion to  become  citizens,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  whose  De- 
partment those  names  might  be  arranged  and  printed  for  general  informa- 
tion. There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  foreigners  frequently  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  sole  purpose  of  evading  duties  im- 
posed by  the  laws  of  their  native  countries,  to  which,  on  becoming  natural- 
ized here,  they  at  once  repair,  and  though  never  returning  to  the  United 
States,  they  still  daim  the  interposition  of  this  Government  as  citizeos. 

Many  altercations  and  great  prejudices  have  heretofore  arisen  out  of 
this  abuse.  It  is,  therefore,  submitted  to  your  serious  consideration.  It 
might  be  advisable  to  fix  a  limit  beyond  which  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States  residing  abroad  may  claim  the  interposition  of  his  Government. 

The  right  of  suffrage  has  often  been  assumed  and  ezerdsed  by  aliens 
under  pretences  of  naturalization,  which  they  have  disavowed  when 
drafted  into  the  military  service. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  result  in  effecting  a  continuous  line  of 
telegraph  through  that  Empire  from  our  Pacific  coast 

I  recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
national telegraph  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  also  of  a  telegraph  be- 
tween this  Capital  and  the  national  forts  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mezica  Such  communications,  established  with  any  reason-, 
able  outlay,  would  be  economical  as  well  as  effisctive  aids  to  the  diplo- 
matic, military,  and  naval  service. 

The  Consular  system  of  the  United  States,  under  the  enactments  of 
the  last  Congress,  begins  to  be  self-sustaining,  and  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  it  may  become  entirely  so  with  the  increase  of  trade,  which 
will  ensue  whenever  peace  is  restored. 

Our  Ministers  abroad  have  been  faithful  in  defending  American 
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rights.  In  iNrotecting  commercial  ]iiterMt8»  our  GonsuU  have  nooeenri^ 
had  to  enoounter  increased  labors  and  responsibilities  growing  out  of  the 
'v^ar.  These  they  haye,  for  the  most  part,  met  and  discharged  with  seal 
and  efficiencj.  This  acknowledgment  justl/  includes  those  Consuls 
who^  residing  in  Morocco^  £!g7Pt|  Turkey,  Japan,  Chin%  and  other 
Oriental  countriesi  are  charged  with  complex  functions  and  extraordi- 
nary powers. 

The  condition  of  the  several  organized  territories  is  generally  satis* 
factory,  although  Indian  disturbances  in  New  Mexico  haye  not  been 
entirely  suppressed. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Colorado^  Nevada^  Idaho,  New  Mezioo,  and 
Arizona^  are  proving  far  richer  than  has  been  heretofore  understood.  I 
lay  before  you  a  communication  on  this  subject  from  the  Govemor  of 
New  Mexlca  I  again  submit  to  your  consideration  the  expedienqy  of 
establishing  a  system  for  the  encouragement  of  emigration.  Although 
this  source  of  national  wealth  and  strength  is  again  flowing  with  greater 
freed<»n  than  for  several  years  before  the  insurrection  occurred,  there 
is  still  a  great  deficiency  of  laborers  in  every  field  of  industry,  especially 
in  agriculture  and  in  our  mines,  as  well  of  iron  and  coal  as  of  the  precious 
metals.  While  the  demand  for  labor  is  thus  increased  here,  tens  of  .thou- 
sands of  persons,  destitute  of  remunerative  occupation,  are  thronging  our 
foreign  consulates,  and  offering  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  if  essen- 
tial, but  very  cheap^  assistance  can  be  afforded  them.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  under  the  sharp  discipline  of  civil  war  the  nation  is  beginning  a  new 
life.  This  noble  effort  demands  the  aid,  and  ought  to  receive  the 
attention  and  support  of  the  Grovemment. 

Injuries  unforeseen  by  the  Grovernment,  and  unintended,  may  in  some 
cases  have  been  inflicted  on  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  foreign  countiieSi 
both  at  sea  and  on  land,  by  persons  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
As  this  Grovernment  expects  redress  from  other  Powers  when  similar 
injuries  are  inflicted  by  persons  in  their  service  upon  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  we  must  be  prepared  to  do  justice  to  foreigners.  If  the 
existing  judicial  tribunals  are  inadequate  to  this  purpose,  a  special  Court 
may  be  authorized,  with  power  to  hear  and  decide  such  claims  of  the 
character  referred  to  as  may  have  arisen  under  treaties  and  the  public 
law.  Conventions  for  adjusting  the  claims  by  joint  commission  have 
been  proposed  to  some  Governments,  but  no  definite  answer  to  the  prop- 
osition has  yet  been  received  from  any. 

In  the  course  of  ^e  session  I  shall  probably  have  oocasion  to  request 
you  to  provide  indemnification  to  claimants  where  decrees  of  restitution 
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have  been  rendered,  and  damages  awarded  by  Admiralty  Courts,  and 
in  other  cases,  where  this  Goveniment  may  be  acknowledged  to  be 
liable  in  principle,  and  where  the  amount  of  that  liability  has  been 
ascertained  by  an  informal  arbitration,  the  proper  officers  of  the  Treas- 
ury have  deemed  themselves  required  by  the  law  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  subjecf;,  to  demand  a  tax  upon  the  incomes  of  foreign  Con- 
suls in  this  country.  While  such  a  demand  may  not,  in  strictness,  be 
in  derogation  of  public  law,  or  perhaps  of  any  existing  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  a  foreign  country,  the  expediency  of  so  fer  modi- 
fying the  act  as  to  exempt  from  tax  the  income  of  such  consuls  as  are 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  derived  from  the  emoluments  of  their 
office,  or  from  property  not  situate  in  the  United  States,  is  submitted  to 
your  serious  consideration.  I  make  this  suggestion  upon  the  ground 
that  a  comity  which  ought  to  be  reciprocated  exempts  our  Consuls  in  aU 
other  countries  from  taxation  to  the  extent  thus  indicated.  The  United 
States,  I  think,  ought  not  to  be  exceptionably  ilUberal  to  international 
trade  and  commerce. 

The  operations  of  the  Treasury  during  the  last  year  have  been  suc- 
cessfully conducted.  The  enactment  by  Congress  of  a  National  Banking 
Law  has  proved  a  valuable  support  of  the  public  credit,  and  the  general 
legislation  in  relation  to  loans  has  fully  answered  the  expectation  of  its 
favorers.  Some  amendments  may  be  required  to  perfect  existing  laws, 
but  no  change  in  their  principles  or  general  scope  is  believed  to  be 
needed.  Since  these  measures  have  been  in  operation,  all  demands  on 
the  Treasury,  including  the  pay  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  have  been 
promptly  met  and  fully  satisfied.  No  considerable  body  of  troops,  it  is 
believed,  were  ever  more  amply  provided  and  more  liberally  and 
punctually  paid ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  that  by  no  people  were  the 
burdens  incident  to  a  great  war  more  cheerfully  borne. 

The  receipts  during  the  year,  from  all  sources,  including  loans 
and  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  its  commencement,  were  $901,125,- 
674  86,  and  the  aggregate  disbursements  $895,796,630  65,  leaving  a 
balance  on  the  1st  of  July,  1863,  of  $5,329,044  21.  Of  the  receipts, 
there  were  derived  from  Customs  $69,059,642  40 ;  from  Internal  Re- 
venue, $37,640,787  95;  from  direct  tax,  $1,486,103  61;  from  lands, 
$167,617  17;  from  miscellaneous  sources,  $3,046,615  35;  and  from 
loans,  $776,682,361  57,  making  the  aggregate  $901,125,674  86.  Of 
the  disbursements  there  were  for  the  civil  service  $23,253,922  08; 
for  pensions  and  Indians,  $4,216,520  79;  for  interest  on  public  debt, 
|24,729,846  51;  for  the  War  Department,  $599,298,600  83;  for  the 
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Navj  Department^  $63,211,105  27  ;  for  payment  of  funded  and  tempo- 
rary debt,  $181,086,635  07,  making  the  aggregate  $895,796,630  66, 
and  leaving  the  balance  of  $5,329,044  21.  - 

But  the  payment  of  the  funded  and  temporary  debt,  having  been 
made  from  moneys  borrowed  during  the  year,  must  be  regarded  as 
merely  nominal  payments,  and  the  moneys  borrowed  to  make  them  as 
merely  nominal  receipts;  and  their  amount,  $181,086,536  07,  should 
therefore  be  deducted  both  from  receipts  and  disbursements.  This  being 
done,  there  remains,  as  actual  receipts,  $720,039,039  79,  and  the  actual 
disbursements  $714,709,995  58,  leaving  the  balance  as  already  stated. 

The  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  first  quarter,  and  the 
estimated  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  remaining  three  quarters 
of  the  current  fiscal  year,  1864,  will  be  shown  in  detail  by  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  which  1  invite  your  attention. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  it  is  not  believed  that  actual  results 
will  exhibit  a  state  of  the  finances  less  favorable  to  the  country  than  the 
estimates  of  that  ofiicer  heretofore  submitted,  while  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  both  disbursements  and  debt  will 
be  found  very  considerably  less  than  has  been  anticipated. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  a  document  of  great  interest. 
It  consists  of: 

Mrsi. — The  miUtary  operations  of  the  year  detailed  in  the  report  of 
the  General-in-Chief. 

SecoTid, — The  organization  of  colored  persons  into  the  war  service. 

Third, — The  exchange  of  prisoners  fully  set  forth  in  the  letter  of 
Greneral  Hitchcock.. 

Fourth. — ^The  operations  under  the  act  for  enrolling  and  calling  out  the 
National  forces,  detailed  in  the  report  of  the  Provost-Marshal  General. 

JFyth. — The  organization  of  the  Invalid  Corps.    And — 

Sixth, — The  operations  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Quarter- 
master-General, Commissary-General,  Pajrmaster-General,  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  Surgeon-General.  It  has  appeared  im- 
possible to  make  a  valuable  summary  of  this  report,  except  such  as 
would  be  too  extended  for  this  place,  and  hence  I  content  myself  by 
asking  your  careful  attention  to  the  report  itself.  The  duties  devolving 
on  the  naval  branch  of  the  service  during  the  year,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  unhappy  contest,  have  been  discharged  with  fidelity  and 
eminent  success.  The  extensive  blockade  has  been  constantly  increas- 
ing in  efficiency,  as  the  navy  has  expanded,  yet  on  so  long  a  line  it 
has,  so  far,  been  impossible  entirely  to  suppress  illicit  trade.  From 
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letorDB  received  at  the  Navy  Department^  it  appears  that  more  than 
one  thousand  vessels  hare  been  captured  since  the  blockade  was  in- 
stituted, and  that  the  value  of  prizes  already  sent  in  for  acQudica- 
tion,  amount  to  over  thirteen  millions  of  dollars. 

The  naval  force  of  the  United  States  consists  at  this  time  of  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  vessels  completed  and  in  the  course  of  comple- 
tion, and  of  these  seventy-five  are  iron-dad  or  armored  steamers.  The 
events  of  the  war  give  an  increased  interest  and  importance  to  the 
navy,  which  will  probably  extend  beyond  the  war  itself.  The  armored 
vessels  in  our  navy,  completed  and  in  service,  or  which  are  under  con- 
tract and  approaching  completion,  are  believed  to  exceed  in  number 
those  of  any  other  Power;  but  while  these  may  be  relied  upon  for  har- 
bor defence  and  coast  service,  others  of  g^reater  strength  and  capacity 
will  be  necessary  for  cruising  purposes,  and  to  maintain  our  rightful 
position  on  the  ocean. 

The  change  that  has  taken  {dace  in  naval  vessels  and  naval  warfare 
since  the  introduction  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  for  ships  of  war,  de- 
mands either  a  corresponding  change  in  some  ci  our  existing  Navy- 
yards,  or  the  establishment  of  new  ones,  for  the  construction  and 
necessary  repair  of  modern  naval  vessels.  No  inconsiderable  embar- 
rassment, delay,  and  public  injury,  have  been  experienced  from  the 
want  of  such  governmental  establishments. 

The  necessity  of  such  a  Navy-yard,  so  furnished,  at  some  suitaUe 
place  upon  the  AtUntic  seaboard,  has,  on  repeated  occasions,  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  by  the  Navy  Department,  and  Is 
again  presented  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  which  accompanies  this 
communication.  I  think  it  my  duty  to  invite  your  special  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  also  to  that  of  establishing  a  yard  and  dep6t  for  naval 
purposes  upon  one  of  the  Western  rivers.  A  naval  force  has  been 
created  on  these  interior  waters,  and  under  many  disadvantages,  within 
a  little  more  than  two  years,  exceeding  in  number  the  whole  naval  force 
of  the  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  AdmmistraticMi. 
Satisfactory  and  important  as  have  been  the  performances  of  the 
heroic  men  of  the  navy  at  this  interesting  period,  they  are  scarcely 
more  wonderful  than  the  success  of  our  mechanics  and  artisans  in 
the  production  of  war-vessels,  which  has  created  a  new  form  of  naval 
power. 

Our  country  has  advantages  superior  to  any  other  nation  in  our  r^ 
sources  of  iron  and  timber,  with  inexhaustible  quantities  of  fuel  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  both,  and  all  available  and  in  dose  proximity  to  navi* 
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gabJe  irators.  Without  the  advantage  of  pubHo  works,  the  reeouroes  of 
the  nation  have  been  developed,  and  its  power  dtaplajed,  in  the  oonstnio- 
tion  of  a  navy  of  such  magi^tude,  which  has  at  the  very  period  of  its  ore* 
ation  rendered  signal  service  to  the  Union. 

The  increase  of  the  nillinber  of  seamen  in  the  public  service  from 
7,500  men  in  the  Spring  of  1861,  to  about  34,000  at  the  present  time, 
has  been  acocmpiiBhed  without  special  legislation  or  extraordinary 
bounties  to  promote  that  increase.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the 
operation  of  the  draft,  with  the  high  bounties  paid  for  army  recruits,  is 
beginning  to  affect  injuriously  the  naval  service,  and  Mill,  if  not  oor^ 
rected,  be  likely  to  impair  its  efficiency  by  detaching  seamen  from  their 
proper  vocation,  and  inducing  them  to  enter  the  army.  I  therefore  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  Oongresa  might  aid  both  the  army  and  naval 
service  by  a  definite  provision  on  this  subject,  which  would  at  the  same 
time  be  equitable  to  the  communities  more  especially  interested. 

I  commend  to  your  consideration  the  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  fostering  and  training  seamen,  and 
also  the  education  of  officers  and  engineers  for  the  naval  service.  The 
Haval  Academy  is  rendering  signal  service  in  preparing  Midshipmen  for 
the  highly  responsible  duties  which  in  after  life  they  will  be  required  to 
perform.  In  order  that  the  country  should  not  be  deprived  of  the 
proper  quota  of  educated  officers,  for  which  legal  provision  has  been 
made  at  the  naval  school,  the  vaancies  caused  by  the  neglect  or 
omission  to  make  nominations  from  the  Stated  in  insurrection,  have  been 
filled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Kavy.  The  school  is  now  more  full  and 
complete  than  at  any  former  period,  and  in  every  respect  entitled  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  financial  condition  of  the  Post-office 
Department  has  been  one  of  increasing  prosperity,  and  I  am  gratified  in 
being  able  to  state  that  the  actual  postal  revenue  has  nearly  equaUed 
ibe  entire  ezpendltureB,  the  latter  amounting  to  $11,314,206  84,  and 
the  former  to  $11,163, 789  59,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  but  $150,417  25. 
In  1860,  the  year  inmiediately  preceding  the  rebellion,  the  deficiency 
amounted  to  $5,656,705  49,  the  postal  receipts  for  that  year  being 
$2,647,225  19  less  than  those  of  1863.  The  decrease  since  1860  in  the 
annual  amount  of  transportation  has  been  only  about  25  per  cent ;  but 
the  annual  expenditure  on  account  of  the  same  has  been  reduced  35  per 
cent.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  Post-office  Department  may 
become  self-sustaining  in  a  few  years,  even  with  the  restoration  of  the 
whole  service. 
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The  inteniati(»ial  conference  of  postal  delegates  from  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe  and  America,  which  was  called  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Postmaster-Greneral,  met  at  Paris  on  thf  11th  of  May  last^  and  con- 
cluded its  deliherations  on  the  8th  of  June.  The  principles  established 
by  the  conference  as  best  adapted  to  facilitate  postal  intercourse  between 
nations,  and  as  the  basis  of  future  postal  conventions,  inaugurates  a 
general  system  of  uniform  international  charges  at  reduced  rates  of 
postage,  and  cannot  fail  to  produce  beneficial  results.  I  refer  you  to 
tho  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  is  herewith  laid 
before  you,  for  useful  and  varied  information  in  relation  to  Public 
Lands,  Indian  Affairs,  Patents,  Pensions,  and  other  matters  of  the  public 
concern  pertaining  to  his  department. 

The  quantity  of  land  disposed  of  during  the  last  and  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  fiscal  years,  was  three  millions,  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
one  thousand,  five  hundred  and  forty-nine  acres,  of  which  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  eleven  acres  were  sold  for 
cash.  One  million,  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand,  five  hundred 
and  fourteen  acres,  were  taken  up  under  the  Homestead  Law,  and  the 
residue  disposed  of  under  laws  granting  lands  for  military  bounties,  for 
railroad  and  other  purposes.  It  also  appears  that  the  sale  of  public 
lands  is  largely  on  the  increase. 

It  has  long  been  a  cherished  opinion  of  some  of  our  wisest  statesmen 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  a  higher  and  more  enduring 
interest  in  the  early  settlement  and  substantial  culdvation  of  the  public 
lands  than  in  the  amount  of  direct  revenue  to  be  derived  firom  the  sale 
of  them.  This  opinion  has  had  a  controlling  infiuenoe  in  shaping 
legislation  upon  the  subject  of  our  national  domain.  I  may  cite,  as 
evidence  of  this,  the  liberal  measures  adopted  in  reference  to  actual 
settlers,  the  grant  to  the  States  of  the  overflowed  lands  within  their 
limits,  in  order  to  their  being  reclaimed  and  rendered  fit  for  cultivation, 
the  grants  to  railway  companies  of  alternate  sections  of  land  upon  the 
contemplated  lines  of  their  roads,  which,  when  completed,  will  so 
largely  multiply  the  facilities  for  reaching  our  distant  possessions.  This 
policy  has  received  its  most  signal  and  beneficent  illustration  in  the 
recent  enactment  granting  homesteads  to  actual  settlers.  Since  the 
first  day  of  January  last  the  before  mentioned  quantity  of  one  million 
four  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and  fourteen  acres 
of  land  have  been  taken  up  under  its  provisions.  This  &Gt,  and  the 
amount  of  sales,  furnish  gratifying  evidence  of  increasing  settlement 
upon  the  public  lands,  notwithstanding  the  great  strugpgle  in  which  the 
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energies  of  the  nation  hare  been  engaged,  and  which  has  required  so 
large  a  withdrawal  of  onr  citizens  from  their  accustomed  pursuits.  I 
cordially  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Buggesting  a  modification  of  the  act  in  favor  of  those  engaged  in  the 
military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

I  doubt  not  that  Congress  will  cheerfully  adopt  such  measures  as 
win,  without  essentially  changing  the  general  features  of  the  system, 
secure  to  the  greatest  practical  extent  its  benefits  to  those  who  have 
left  their  homes  in  defence  of  the  country  in  this  arduous  crisis. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  views  of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  propriety 
of  raising,  by  appropriate  legislation,  a  revenue  (torn  the  mineral  lands 
of  the  United  States.  The  measures  provided  at  your  last  session  for 
the  removal  of  certain  Indian  tribes  have  been  carried  into  effect 
Sundry  treaties  have  been  negotiated,  which  will,  in  due  time,  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  constitutional  action  of  the  Senate.  They  contain  stipu- 
lations for  extinguishing  the  possessory  rights  of  the  Indians  to  large 
and  valuable  tracte  of  lands.  It  is  hoped  that  the  effect  of  these 
treaties  will  result  in  the  esteblishment  of  permanent  friendly  relations 
with  such  of  these  tribes  as  have  been  brought  into  fjrequent  and 
bloody  collision  with  our  outlying  settlemente  and  emigrants.  Sound 
policy,  and  our  imperative  duty  to  these  wards  of  the  Government, 
demand  our  anxious  and  constant  attention  to  their  material  well-being, 
to  their  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and,  above  all,  to  that  moral 
training  which,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  will  confer 
upon  them  the  elevated  and  sanctifying  influences,  the  hopes  and  con- 
sedations  of  the  Christian  faith.  I  suggested  in  my  last  Annual  Message  ^ 
the  propriety  of  remodelling  our  Indian  systenL  Subsequent  events 
have  satisfied  me  of  its  necessity.  The  details  set  forth  in  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  evince  the  urgent  need  for  immediate  legislative  action. 

I  oommend  the  benevolent  institutions,  established  or  patronized  by 
the  government  in  this  District,  to  your  generous  and  fostering  care. 

The  attention  of  Congress,  during  the  last  session,  was  engaged  to 
some  extent  with  a  proposition  for  enlarging  the  water  communication 
between  the  Mississippi  Kiver  and  the  northeastern  seaboard,  which 
proposition,  however,  failed  for  the  time.  Since  then,  upon  a  call  of  the 
greatest  respectability,  a  Convention  has  been  held  at  Chicago  upon 
the  same  subject,  a  summary  of  whose  views  is  contamed  in  a  Memorial 
Address  to  the  President  and  Congress,  and  which  I  now  have  the 
honor  to  lay  before  you.  That  the  interest  is  one  which  will  ere  long 
force  its  own  way  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt,  while  it  is  submitted 
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entirely  to  your  wudom  as  to  what  can  he  done  now.  Angmentod 
interoBt  is  given  to  this  subject  by  the  actual  ooinmencement  of  work 
upon  the  Pacific  railroad,  under  auspices  ao  fayorable  to  n^d  progress 
and  completion.  The  enlarged  naTigation  becomes  a  palpable  need  to 
the  great  road. 

I  transmit  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Commissionera  of  the 
Department  of  .Agriculture,  asking  your  attenntion  to  the  developments 
in  that  vital  interest  of  the  nation. 

When  Congress  assembled  a  year  ago,  the  war  had  ahready  lasted 
nearly  twenty  montha,  and  there  had  been  many  conflicts  on  both  land 
and  sea,  with  varying  results ;  the  rebellion  bad  been  preased  back 
into  reduced  limits ;  yet  the  tone  of  public  feeling  and  opinion,  at  home 
and  abroad,  was  not  satisfactory.  With  other  signs,  the  popular  eleo- 
tions  then  just  past  indicated  uneasiness  among  ourselves,  while,  amid 
much  that  was  cold  and  menacing,  the  kindest  words  coming  from 
Burope  were  uttored  in  accents  of  pity  that  we  were  too  blind  to  sur- 
render a  hopeless  caoae.  Our  commerce  was  suffering  greatly  by  a  few 
vessels  built  Upon  and  furnished  from  foreign  shores,  and  we  were 
threatened  with  such  additions  from  the  same  quarters  as  woold  sweep 
our  trade  from  the  seas  and  raise  our  blockade.  We  had  &iled  to 
elicit  from  European  governments  any  thing  hopeful  upon  this  subject 

The  preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation  issued  in  September,  was 
running  its  assigned  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  A  month 
later,  the  final  prodamation  came,  including  the  announcement  that  col- 
ored men  of  suitable  ccmdition  would  be  received  in  the  war  service. 
The  policy  of  emancipation  and  of  employing  black  soldiers  gave  to  the 
future  a  new  aspect  about  which  hope  and  fear  and  doubt  contended  in 
uncertain  conflict  According  to  our  political  system,  as  a  matter  of 
civil  administration  the  Government  had  no  lawful  power  to  effect 
emancipation  in  any  State,  and  for  a  long  time  it  had  been  hoped  that 
the  rebeUion  could  be  suppressed  without  resorting  to  it  as  a  military 
measure.  It  was  all  the  while  deemed  possible  that  the  necessity  for  it 
might  come,  and  that  if  it  should,  the  crisis  of  the  contest  would  then 
be  presented.  It  came,  and,  as  was  anticipated,  was  followed  by  dark 
and  doubtful  days. 

Eleven  months  having  now  passed,  we  are  permitted  to  take  an- 
other review.  The  rebel  borders  are  pressed  still  further  back,  and  by 
the  complete  opening  of  the  Mississippi,  the  country  dominated  by  the 
rebellion  is  divided  into  distinct  parte  with  no  practical  communication 
between  them.     Tennessee  and   Arkanflas  have  been  substantially 


deared  of  insorsent  control,  and  influential  citizens  in  each— owners  of 
slaves  and  advocates  of  slayerj  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion— now 
declare  openly  for  emancipation  in  their  respectiTe  States.  Of  those 
States  not  included  in  the  Smandpation  Prodamation,  Maryland  and 
Ifissouri,  neither  of  which  three  years  ago  would  tolerate  any  restraint 
upon  the  extension  of  slavery  into  new  Territories,  only  dispute  now  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  removing  it  within  their  own  limits. 

Of  those  who  were  slaves  at  the  beginniog  of  the  rebellion,  ftill  one 
hundred  thousand  are  now  in  the  United  States  military  service,  about 
one-half  of  which  number  actually  bear  arms  in  the  ranks — thus  giving 
the  double  advantage  of  taking  so  much  labor  from  the  insurgent  cause 
and  supplying  the  places  which  otherwise  must  be  filled  with  so  many 
white  men.  So  far  as  tested,  it  is  difficult  to  say  they  are  not  as  good 
soldiers  as  any.  No  servile  insurrection  or  tendency  to  violence  or 
cruelty  has  marked  the  measures  of  emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks. 
These  measures  have  been  much  discussed  in  foreign  countries  and, 
cotemporary  with  such  discussion,  the  tone  of  pubUc  sentiment  there  is 
much  improved.  At  home  the  same  measures  have  been  fully  discuss- 
ed, supported,  criticised  and  denounced,  and  the  annual  elections  follow- 
ing are  highly  encouraging  to  those  whose  official  duty  it  is  to  bear  the 
country  through  this  great  trial.  Thus  we  have  the  new  reckoning. 
The  crisis  which  threatened  to  divide  the  friends  of  the  Union  is  past. 

Looking  now  to  the  present  and  future,  and  with  a  reference  to  a 
resumption  of  the  National  authority,  in  the  States  wherein  that  author- 
ity has  been  suspended,  I  have  thought  fit  to  issue  a  proclamation — a 
copy  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted.  On  examination  of  this  procla- 
mation, it  will  appear,  as  is  believed,  that  nothing  is  attempted  beyond 
what  is  amply  justified  by  the  Constitution.  True,  the  form  of  an  oath 
is  given,  but  no  man  is  coerced  to  take  it.  The  man  is  only  promised  a 
pardon  in  case  he  voluntarily  takes  the  oath.  The  Constitution  author- 
izes the  Executive  to  grant  or  withdraw  the  pardon  at  his  own  abso- 
lute discretion,  and  this  indudes  the  power  to  grant  on  terms,  as  is  fully 
established  by  judicial  and  other  authorities.  It  is  also  proffered  that 
if  in  any  of  the  States  named  a  State  Grovemment  shall  be  in  the  mode 
prescribed  set  up,  such  government  shall  be  recogpoiized  and  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States,  and  that  under  it  the  State  shall,  on  the  constitu- 
tional conditions,  be  protected  against  invasion  and  domestic  violence. 

The  constitutional  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  guarantee  to 
every  State  in  the  Union  a  Republican  form  of  Government,  and  to 
protect  the  State  in  the  cases  stated,  is  explidt  and  fulL    But  why  ten- 
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der  the  benefits  of  this  proyiaion  only  to  a  State  Goyenunent  set  up  in 
this  particular  waj?  This  section  of  the  Ck>nstitation  oontemplates  a 
case  wherein  the  element  within  a  State  favorable  to  Bepublican  gor- 
emment  in  the  Union  may  be  too  feeble  for  an  opposite  and  hostile  ele- 
ment external  to  or  even  within  the  State,  and  such  are  precisely  the 
cases  with  which  we  are  now  dealing. 

An  attempt  to  guarantee  and  protect  a  reyired  State  Groyemment, 
constructed  in  whole  or  in  preponderating  part  from  the  yery  element 
against  whose  hostility  and  yiolenoe  it  is  to  be  protected,  is  simply  ab- 
surd. There  must  be  a  test  by  which  to  separate  the  opposing  elements, 
so  as  to  build  only  from  the  sound ;  and  that  test  is  a  sufficiently  liberal 
one  which  accepts  as  sound  whoeyer  will  make  a  sworn  recantation  of 
his  former  unsoundness. 

But  if  it  be  proper  to  require,  as  a  test  of  admission  to  the  political  body, 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Union  under  it,  why  also  to  the  laws  and  proclamations  in  regard  to 
slavery  ? 

Those  laws  and  proclamations  were  enacted  and  put  forth  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  To  give  them 
their  fullest  effect  there  had  to  be  a  pledge  for  their  maintenance.  In 
my  judgment  they  have  aided  and  will  further  aid  the  cause  for  which 
they  were  intended. 

To  now  abandon  them  would  be  not  only  to  relinquish  a  lever  of 
power,  but  would  also  be  a  cruel  and  an  astounding  breach  of  faith. 

I  may  add,  at  this  point,  that  while  I  remain  in  my  present  position,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  retract  or  modify  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
nor  shall  I  return  to  slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of 
that  proclamation,  or  by  any  of  the  acts  of  Congress. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  it  is  thought  best  that  support  of  these 
measures  shall  be  Included  in  the  oath,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Exec- 
utive may  lawfully  claim  it  in  return  for  pardon  and  restoration  of  for- 
feited rights,  ^hich  he  has  a  dear  constitutional  power  to  withhold  al- 
together or  grant  upon  the  terms  which  he  shall  deem  wisest  for  the 
public  interest.  It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  this  part  of  the  oath 
is  subject  to  the  modifying  and  abrogating  power  of  legislation  and 
supreme  judicial  decision. 

The  proposed  acquiescence  of  the  National  Executive  in  any  reason- 
able temporary  State  arrangement  for  the  freed  people,  is  made  with 
the  view  of  possibly  modifying  the  confusion  and  destitution  which 
must  at  best  attend  all  classes  by  a  total  revolution  of  labor  throughout 
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whole  States.  It  is  hoped  that  the  already  deeply  afflicted  people 
in  those  States  may  be  somewhat  more  ready  to  give  up  the  cause  of 
their  afflictioD,  if,  to  this  extent,  this  vital  matter  be  left  to  themselves, 
while  no  power  of  the  National  Executive  to  prevent  an  abuse  ii 
abridged  by  the  proposition. 

The  suggestion  in  the  proclamation  as  to  maintaining  the  political 
frame  work  of  the  States  on  what  is  called  reoonstructioD,  is  made  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  do  good,  without  danger  of  hann.  It  will  save  la- 
bor, and  avoid  great  confusion.  But  why  any  proclamation  now  upon 
this  subject  ?  This  question  is  beset  with  the  conflicting  views  that  the 
step  might  be  delayed  too  long,  or  be  taken  too  soon.  In  some  States 
the  elements  for  resumption  seem  ready  for  action  but  remain  inactivCi 
apparently  for  want  of  a  rallying  point — ^a  plan  of  action.  Why  shall 
A  adopt  the  plan  of  B,  rather  than  B  that  of  A  ?  And  if  A  and  B  should 
agi^e,  how  can  they  know  but  that  the  Q^neral  GU>vernment  here  will 
reject  their  plan?  By  the  proclamation  a  plan  is  presented  which  may 
be  accepted  by  them  as  a  rallying  point — and  which  they  are  assured 
in  advance  will  not  be  rejected  here.  This  may  bring  them  to  act 
sooner  than  they  otherwise  would. 

The  objection  to  a  premature  presentation  of  a  plan  by  the  Kational 
Executive  consists  in  the  danger  of  committals  on  points  which  could 
be  more  safely  left  to  further  developments.  Care  has  been  taken  to  so 
shape  the  document  as  to  avoid  embarrassments  from  this  source. 
Saying  that  on  certain  terms  certain  classes  will  be  pardoned  with  rights 
restored,  it  is  not  said  that  other  classes  or  other  terms  will  never  be 
included.  Saying  that  reconstruction  will  be  accepted  if  presented  in  a 
specified  way,  it  is  not  said  it  will  never  be  accepted  in  any  other  way. 
The  movements  by  State  action  for  emanoipation  in  several  of  the  States 
not  included  in  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  are  matters  of  profound 
gratulation.  And  while  I  do  not  repeat  in  detail  what  I  have  heretofore 
so  earnestly  urged  upon  this  subject,  my  general  views  and  feelings  re- 
main  unchanged ;  and  I  trust  that  Congress  will  omit  no  fair  opportuni- 
ty of  aiding  these  important  steps  to  the  great  consummation. 

In  the  midst  of  other  cares,  however  important,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  war  power  is  still  our  main  reliance  To  that  power 
alone  can  we  look  for  a  time,  to  give  confidence  to  the  people  in  the  con- 
tested regions,  that  the  insurgent  power  will  not  again  overrun  them. 
Until  that  confidence  shall  be  established,  little  can  be  done  anywhere 
for  what  is  called  reconstruction.  Hence  our  chiefest  care  must  still  be 
directed  to  the  army  and  navy,  who  have  thus  far  borne  their  harder 
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part  so  nobly  and  welL  And  it  maj  be  esteemed  fortunate  tiiat  in  giv- 
ing the  greatest  efficienGj  to  these  indispensable  arms,  we  do  also  hoo- 
orablj  recognize  the  gallant  men,  from  commander  to  sentinel,  who  com- 
pose them,  and  to  whom,  more  than  to  others,  the  world  must  stand  in- 
debted for  the  home  of  freedom,  disenthralled,  regenerated,  enlarged 
and  perpetuated. 

(Signed)  Kmikitkit  LnrooLir. 

December  8, 1863. 

The  folio wiog  proclamation  is  appended  to  the  mes- 
sage: 

PROCLAMATION 

Whereas^  In  and  bj  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ptO" 
vlded  that  the  President  shall  have  power  to  grant  reiprieyes  and  par- 
dons for  oflfenoes  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment— ^and,  whereas,  a  rebellion  now  exists,  whereby  the  loyal  State 
Gk)Temments  of  several  States  have  for  a  long  time  been  subverted, 
and  many  persons  have  committed  and  are  now  guilty  of  treason  against 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  With  reference  to  said  rebellion  and  treason,  laws  have 
been  enacted  by  Congress,  declaring  forfeitures  and  confiscation  of 
property  and  liberation  of  slaves,  all  upon  terms  and  conditions 
therein  stated,  and  also  declaring  that  the  President  was  thereby  au- 
thorized at  any  time  thereafter,  by  proclamation,  to  extend  to  persons 
who  may  have  participated  in.  the  existing  rebellion  in  any  State  or  part 
thereof,  pardon  and  amnesty,  with  such  exceptions  and  at  such  times 
and  on  such  conditions  as  he  may  deem  expedient  for  the  public  wel- 
fare; and 

Whereas,  The  Congressional  declaration  for  limited  and  conditional 
pardon  accords  with  the  well-established  judicial  exposition  of  the  par- 
doning power;  and 

Whereas,  With  reference  to  the  said  rebellion,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  issued  several  proclamations  with  provisions  in  re- 
gard to  the  liberation  of  slaves ;  and 

Wliereas,  It  is  now  desired  by  some  persons  heretofore  engaged  in 
said  rebellion  to  resume  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and 
to  reinaugurate  loyal  State  Governments  within  and  for  their  xe^ieo- 
tive  States;  therefore 
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I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  PreBident  of  the  United  States,  do  prodalm,  de- 
dare  and  make  known  to  all  persons  who  have  directly  or  bjimplicatioii 
participated  in  the  existing  rebellion,  except  as  hereinafter  excepted,  that 
a  full  pardon  is  hereby  granted  to  them  and  each  of  them,  with  restoration 
of  all  rights  of  property,  except  as  to  slaves,  and  in  property  cases  where 
rights  of  third  parties  shall  have  intervened,  and  upon  the  condition  that 
eyery  such  person  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  and  thenceforward 
keep  abd  maintain  said  oath  inviolate,  an  oath  which  shall  be  registered 
for  permanent  preservation,  and  shall  be  of  the  tenor  and  effect  follow- 
faig,  to  wit : 

"I, ,  do  solemnly  swear,  in  presence  of  Almighty  God, 

that  I  will  henceforth  faithfully  support,  protect  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  the  States  thereunder;  and 
that  I  will  in  like  manner  abide  by  and  faithfully  support  all  acta  of 
Gongpress  passed  during  the  existing  rebellion  with  reference  to  slaves, 
so  long  ami  so  far  as  not  repealed,  modified,  or  held  void  by  Congress 
or  by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  that  I  will  in  like  manner 
abide  by  and  faithfully  support  all  proclamations  of  the  President  made 
during  the  existing  rebellion  having  reference  to  slaves,  so  long  and  so 
.  far  as  not  modified  or  declared  void  by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
So  help  me  God." 

The  persons  excepted  from  the  benefits  of  the  foregoing  provisions 
are :  All  who  are,  or  shall  have  been  civil  or  diplomatic  officers  or  agents 
of  the  so-called  Confederate  Government ;  all  who  have  left  judicial 
stations  under  the  United  States  to  aid  the  rebellion ;  all  who  are,  or 
ahall  have  been  military  or  naval  ofiBcers  of  said  so-called  Confederate 
Government,  above  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  army,  or  of  Lieutenant  in 
the  navy;  all  who  left  seats  in  the  United  States*Congress  to  aid  the 
rebellion;  all  who  resigned  commissions  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  afi»rward  aided  the  rebellion;  and  all  who  have  en- 
gaged in  any  way  in  treating  colored  persons,  or  white  persons  in 
charge  of  such,  otherwise  than  lawfiilly  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  which 
persons  may  have  been  fbund  in  the  United  States  service  as  soldiers, 
seamen,  or  any  other  capacity;  and  I  do  further  proclaim,  declare  and 
make  known  that,  whenever,  in  any  of  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi, .  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Greorgia,  Florida,  South 
Carolina,  and  North  Carolina,  a  number  of  persons  not  less  than  one- 
tenth  in  number  of  the  votes  cast  in  such  States  at  the  Presidential  Sec- 
tion of  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty,  each 
having  taken  the  oath  aforesaid,  and  not  having  since  violated  it, 
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and  being  a  qualified  roter  hj  the  election  law  of  the  State  exlBting  im- 
mediatelj  before  the  so-called  act  of  Secession,  and  excluding  all  others^ 
shall  re-establish  a  State  Qovemment  which  shall  be  Bepublican,  and 
in  no  wise  contravening  said  oath,  such  shall  be  recognized  as  the  true 
goyernment  of  the  State,  and  the  State  shall  receive  thereunder  the  ben- 
efits of  the  constitutional  provision,  which  declares  that 

'*  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  TTnion  a 
Republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against 
invasion,  and  on  application  of  the  Legislature,  or  the  Executive,  when 
the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened,  against  domestic  violence.'* 

And  I  do  farther  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known,  that  any  provi- 
sion  which  may  be  adopted  by  such  State  Government  in  relation  to 
the  freed  people  of  such  State,  which  shall  recognize  and  declare  their 
permanent  freedom,  provide  for  their  education,  and  which  may  yet  be 
consistent,  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  with  their  present  condition  as 
a  laboring,  landless,  and  homeless  class,  wiU  not  be  objected  to  by  the 
National  Executive. 

And  it  is  suggested  as  not  improper  that,  in  constructing  a  loyal  State 
Gk)vemment  in  any  State,  the  name  of  the  State,  the  boundary,  the 
subdivisions,  the  Constitution,  and  the  general  code  of  laws,  as  before 
the  rebellion,  be  maintained,  subject  only  to  the  modifications  made 
necessary  by  the  conditions  herein  before  stated,  and  such  others,  if 
any,  not  contravening  said  conditions,  and  which  may  be  deemed  expe- 
dient by  those  framing  the  new  State  Government.  To  avoid  misunder- 
standing, it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  this  proclamation,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  State  Governments,  has  no  reference  to  States  wherein  loyal 
State  Governments  have  all  the  whUe  been  maintained ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  it  may  be  proper  to  further  say,  that  whether  members 
sent  to  Congress  from  any  State  shall  be  admitted  to  seats,  constitution- 
ally rests  exclusively  with  the  respective  Houses,  and  not  to  any  extent 
with  the  Executive.  And  still  further,  that  this  prodamation  is 
intended  to  present  the  people  of  the  States  wherein  the  national 
authority  has  been  suspended,  and  loyal  State  Governments  have  been 
subverted,  a  mode  in  and  by  which  the  natiopal  authority  and  loyal 
State  Governments  may  foe  re-established  within  said  States,  or  in  any 
of  them.  And,  while  the  mode  presented  is  the  best  the  Executive  can 
suggest  with  his  present  impressions,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  so 
other  possible  mode  would  be  acceptable. 
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Glren  trader  1117  hand  at  the  dtj  of  Washington,  the  eighth  day  of  Do- 
cemher,  a.  d.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  slxtj-three,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  Eightj-eighth. 

Bj  the  President :  Amtkuku  LiNOOur. 

WiL  H.  Sewabd,  Secreiary  0/ SUUs. 

In  further  pro^cntion  of  the  object  sought  by  this  measure 
of  amnesty,  the  President  subsequently  issued  the  following 
additional  explanatory  Proclaxatiov  : 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

WJiereas,  it  has  heoome  necessary  to  define  the  cases  in  which  insur- 
gent enemies  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Proclamation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  was  made  on  the  8th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1863,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  proceed  to  avofl 
themselves  of  these  benefits;  and  whereas  the  objects  of  that  proclam^- 
tioQ  were  to  suppress  the  insurrection  and  to  restore  the  authority  of 
the  United  States;  and  whereas  the  amnesty  therein  proposed  by  the 
President  was  offered  with  reference  to  these  objects  alone; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  AsftAHAH  Ijvcoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
do  hereby  prodaim  and  declare  that  the  said  proclamation  does  not 
apply  to  the  cases  of  persons  who,  at  the  time  when  they  seek  to  obtain 
the  benefits  thereof  by  taking  the  oath  thereby  prescribed,  are  in  mili- 
tary, naval  or  civil  confinement  or  custody,  or  under  bonds,  or  on  parole 
of  the  civil,  military  or  naval  authorities,  or  agents  of  the  United  Statos, 
as  prisoners  of  war,  or  persons  detained  for  ofifencea  of  any  kind,  either 
before  or  after  conviction ;  and  tiiat  on  the  contrary  it  does  apply  only 
to  those  persons  who,  being  yet  at  large,  and  free  from  any  arrest,  con- 
finement, or  duress,  shall  voluntarily  oome  forward  and  take  the  said 
oath,  with  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  and  establishing  the  national 
authority. 

Persons  ezduded  fhm  the  amnesty  offered  in  the  laid  prodamation 
may  apply  to  the  President  for  clemency,  like  all  other  offenders,  and 
their  application  will  receive  due  consideration. 

I  do  further  declare  and  proclaim  that  the  oath  presented  in  tha 
aforesaid  prodamation  of  the  8th  of  December,  1863,  may  be  taken  and 
subscribed  before  any  commissioned  officer,  civil,  military,  or  naval,  in  . 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  or  any  dvil  or  military  officer  of  a 
State  or  Territory  not  in  insurrection,  who,  by  the  laws  thereof,  ma^  be 
qualified  for  administering  oaths. 
19 
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All  officers  who  receiye  such  oaths  .are.  hereby  aathorized  to  give 
oertiflctttes  thereof  to  the  persons  respectively  by  whom  they  are  made, 
and  such  officers  are  hereby  required  to  transmit  the  original  records  of 
such  oaths  at  as  early  a  day  as  may  be  oonyenient,  to  the  Department 
of  State,  where  they  will  be  deposited,  and  remain  in  the  archives  of 
the  Government 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  keep  a  registry  thereof,  and  will,  on 
application,  in  proper  cases,  issue  certificates  of  such  records  in  the 
customary  form  of  official  certificates. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed.    Done  at  the  city  of  Wash- 

[l.  8.]   ington,  the  26th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1864, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  Eighty-eighth. 
By  the  President :  Abbahjlh  Linoolk. 

William  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State, 

The  action  of  Congress  at  this  session  has  not  been  of  special 
interest  or  importance.  Public  attention  continued  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  military  operations,  and  Congress,  at  its  previous 
session,  had  so  fully  provided  for  the  emergencies,  present  and 
prospective,  of  the  war,  that  little  in  this  direction  remained 
to  be  done.  Resolutions  were  introduced  by  members  of  the 
opposing  parties,  some  approving  and  others  condemning  the 
policy  of  the  Administration.  Attempts  were  made  to  amend 
the  conscription  bill,  but  the  two  houses  failing .  to  agree  on 
some  of  the  more  important  changes  proposed,  the  bill,  as 
finally  passed,  did  not  vary  essentially  from  the  original  law. 
The  leading  topic  of  discussion  in  this  connection  was  the  em- 
ployment of  colored  men,  free  and  slave,  as  soldiers.  The 
policy  of  thus  employing  them  had  been  previously  established 
by  the  action  of  the  Government  in  all  departments ;  and  ail 
that  remained  was  to  regulate  the  mode  of  their  enlistment. 
A  proviso  was  finally  adopted  by  both  houses  that  colored 
troops,  "  while  they  shall  be  credited  in  the  quotas  of  the  sev- 
eral States  or  subdivisions  of  States  wherein  they  are  respect- 
ively drafted,  enlisted,  or  shall  volunteer,  shall  not  be  assigned 
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as  State  troops,  but  shall  be  mnstered  into  regiments  or  com- 
panies as  '  United  States  Colored  Volunteers.' " 

The  general  tone  of  the  debates  in  Congress  indicates  the 
growing  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
country,  without  regard  to  party  distinctions,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  slavery  is  inseparable  from  the  victorions  prosecution 
of  the  war.  Men  of  all  parties  have  acquiesced  in  the  position 
that  the  days  of  slavery  are  numbered, — ^that  the  rebellion,  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  it,  has  placed  it  at  the 
mercy  of  the  national  force,  and  compelled  the  Government  t-o 
assail  its  existence  as  the  only  means  of  subduing  the  rebellion 
and  preserving  the  Union.  The  certainty  that  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  must  result  in  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  has 
led  to  the  proposal  of  measures  suited  to  this  emergency.  On 
the  6th  of  February,  a  bill  was  reported  in  the  House  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Freedmen's  Affairs,  which  should 
determine  all  questions  relating  to  persons  of  African  descent, 
and  malce  regulations  for  their  employment  and  proper  treat- 
ment on  abandoned  plantations ;  and  after  a  sharp  and  dis- 
cursive debate,  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  60  to  67.  A  reso- 
lution has  also  been  adopted  to  submit  to  the  action  of 
the  several  States,  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  prohibiting  the  existence  of  slavery  with- 
in the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  forever.  This  prop- 
osition has  encountered  but  little  opposition.  The  experience 
of  the  last  three  years  has  left  but  little  inclination  in  any 
quarter  to  prolong  the  existence  of  slavery,  and  the  political 
necessities  which  formerly  gave  it  strength  and  protection,  have 
ceased  to  exist  At  the  commencement  of  the  session  resolu- 
tions were  offered  by  several  members  in  both  Houses,  aiming 
at  its  prohibition  by  such  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
This  mode  of  accomplishing  the  object  sought  was  held  to  be 
free  from  the  objections  to  which  every  other  is  exposed,  as  it 
is  unquestionably  competent  for  the  people  to  amend  the  Con- 
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stitntion,  in  accordance  with  the  forms  prescribed  by  its  own 
provisions.  One  or  two  Southern  senators,  Mr.  Saulsbary,  of 
Delaware,  and  Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  being  prominent,  have 
urged  that  it  is  a  palpable  violaA^  of  State  rights  for  the 
people  thns  to  interfere  with  any  thing  which  State  laws  de- 
clare to  be  property;  bnt  they  were  answered  by  Reverdy 
Johnson,  of  Maryland,  who  urged  that  when  the  Constitntion 
was  originally  framed  this  prohibition  of  slavery  might  anques- 
tionably  have  been  embodied  in  it,  and  that  it  was  competent 
for  the  people  to  do  now  whatever  they  might  have  done  then. 

A  bill  was  passed  in  both  Houses  restoring  the  grade  of 
Lieutenant-Genera],  and,  on  the  nomination  of  the  President, 
General  Grant  was  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  that  office,  and 
invested  with  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  as  the  terms  of  service  of 
many  of  the  volunteer  forces  were  about  to  expire,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  a  proclamation  for  300,000  volunteers.  The  mili- 
tary successes  of  the  season  had  raised  the  public  courage  and 
inspired  new  confidence  in  the  final  issue  of  the  contest  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union ;  it  was  believed,  therefore,  that  an 
appeal  for  volunteers  would  be  responded  to  with  alacr^y,  and 
save  the  necessity  for  a  resort  to  another  draft.  The  procla- 
mation was  as  follows : 

A  PROCLAMATION 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Whereas,  the  term  of  service  of  part  of  the  volunteer  forces  of  the 
ITnited  States  will  expire  during  the  coming  year;  and,  whereas,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  men  raised  by  the  present  draft,  it  is  deemed  expedient  to 
oaU  out  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers  to  serve  for  three  years  or 
durmg  the  war,  not,  however,  exceeding  three  years;  Now,  therefore, 
I,  Abraham  Linooln,  President  of  the  United  States  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  thereof,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
States  when  called  into  actual  service,  do  issue  this  my  pfodamaticn, 
calling  upon  the  Qovemora  of  the  diflbrent  States  to  raise,  and  have 
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enlisted  into  the  United  States  seirioe,  for  the  yarious  companies  and 
regiments  in  the  field  from  their  respectire  States,  the  quotas  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men. 

I  further  proclaim  that  all  the  Yolunteers  thus  called  out  and  dulj 
enlisted  shall  receive  advan^  pay,  premium,  and  bounty,  as  heretofore 
communicated  to  the  Governors  of  States  by  the  War  Department 
through  the  Provost-Marshal  Gknecal^s  office,  by  special  letters. 

I  further  proclaim  that  all  yolunteers  received  under  this  call,  as  well 
as  all  others  not  heretofore  credited,  shall  be  duly  credited  and  deducted 
from  the  quotas  established  for  the  next  draft. 

I  further  proclaim  that  if  any  State  shall  fail  to  raise  the  quota  as- 
signed to  it  by  the  War  Department  under  this  call,  then  a  draft  for  the 
deficiency  in  said  quota  shall  be  made  in  said  State,  or  on  the  districts 
of  said  State  for  their  due  proportion  of  said  quota,  and  the  said  draft 
shall  commence  on  the  5th  day  of  January,  1864. 

And  I  fhrther  proclaim  that  nothing  in  this  proclamation  shall  inter- 
fere with  existing  orders,  or  with  those  which  may  be  issued  for  the 
present  draft  in  the  States  where  it  is  now  in  progress,  or  where  it  has 
not  yet  been  commenced. 

The  quotas  of  the  States  and  districts  will  be  assigned  by  the  War 
Department  through  the  Provost-Marshal  General's  office,  due  regard 
being  had  for  the  men  heretofore  furnished,  whether  by  volunteering  or 
drafting ;  and  the  recruiting  will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  such 
instructions  as  have  been  or  may  be  issued  by  that  Department. 

In  issuing  this  proclamation,  I  address  myself  not  only  to  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  several  States,  but  also  to  the  good  and  loyal  people  thereof, 
invoking  them  to  lend  their  cheerful,  willing,  and  effective  aid  to  the 
measures  thus  adopted,  with  a  view  to  re-enforce  our  victorious  army 
now  in  the  field,  and  bring  our  needful  military  operations  to  a  prosper- 
ous end,  thus  dosing  forever  the  fountains  of  sedition  and  civil  war. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  17th  day  of  October, 

[l.  s.]     1863,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 
eighth. 

By  the  President:  Abbahax  LmooLir. 

Wm.  H.  Sbwaed,  Secretary  of  State, 

By  the  act  of  1861  for  raising  troops^  a  government  bounty 
of  one  hundred  dollars  was  paid  to  each  volunteer ;  and  this 
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amoant  had  been  increased  from  time  to  time  until  each  soldier 
who  bad  already  filled  his  term  of  service  was  entitled  to  re- 
ceive four  hundred  dollars  on  re-enlisting,  and  each  new  volun- 
teer three  hundred.  After  the  President's  proclamation  was 
issued,  enlistments,  especially  of  men  already  in  the  service, 
proceeded  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  for 
bounties  threatened  to  be  very  large.  Under  these  circum- 
stances. Congress  adopted  an  amendment  to  th6  enrolment 
act,  by  which  the  payment  of  all  bounties  except  those  author- 
ized by  the  act  of  1861,  was  to  cease  after  the  5th  day  of  Jan- 
uary. Both  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Provost-Marshal 
General  feared  that  the  effect  of  this,  when  it  came  to  be  gen- 
erally understood,  would  be  to  check  the  volunteering  which 
was  then  proceeding  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner ;  and  on 
the  5th  of  January,  the  day  when  the  prohibition  was  to  take 
effect,  the  President  sent  to  Congress  the  following  conmiuni- 
cation : 

WASmNGTON,  January  5,  1864 
OenUemen  of  Vie  Senate  and  House  of  BepreserUatives : 

By  a  joint  resolution  of  your  honorable  bodies,  approved  December 
23,  1863,  the  paying  of  bounties  to  veteran  volunteers,  as  now  practised 
by  the  War  Department,  is,  to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  dollars  in 
each  case,  prohibited  after  the  fifth  day  of  the  present  month.  I  trans- 
mit for  your  consideration  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
accompanied  by  one  from  the  Provost-Marshal  General  to  him,  both 
relating  to  the  subject  above  mentioned.  I  earnestly  recommend  that 
this  law  be  so  modified  as  to  allow  bounties  to  be  paid  as  they  now  are, 
at  least  to  the  ensuing  Ist  day  of  February.  I  am  not  without  anxiety 
lest  I  appear  to  be  importunate  in  thus  recalling  your  attention  to  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  you  have  so  recently  acted,  and  nothiug  but  a  deep 
conviction  that  the  public  interest  demands  it  could  induce  me  to  incur 
the  hazard  of  being  misunderstood  on  this  point.  The  executive  ap- 
proval was  given  by  me  to  the  resolution  mentioned,  and  it  is  now-  by 
a  closer  attention  and  a  fuller  knowledge  of  facts  that  1  feel  cc«LStrained 
to  recommend  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject. 

A.  LmooLK 
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A  resolution  extending  the  payment  of  bonntiesy  in  accord- 
ance with  this  recommendation,  to  the  Ist  of  April,  was  at 
once  reported  by  the  Military  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  action  of  Congress  thas  far  during  the  session  has  re- 
lated mainly  to  questions  connected  with  taxation  and  the  cur- 
rency, and  does  not  call  for  detailed  mention  in  this  connec- 
tion. Considerable  time  has  been  consumed,  and  a  good  deal 
of  ill-feeling  created,  by  a  controversy  between  General  F.  P. 
Blair,  junior,  of  Missouri,  whose  seat  in  Congress  is  contested, 
and  other  members  of  the  Missouri  delegation.  General  Blair 
was  accused  by  one  of  his  colleagues  of  very  discreditable 
transactions  in  granting  permits  to  trade  within  the  limits  of 
his  department,  from  which  he  was,  however,  completely  ex- 
onerated by  the  investigations  of  a  Committee  of  the  House. 
After  this  matter  was  closed,  General  Blair  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  House  and  returned  to  his  post  in  the  army.  The  House, 
by  resolution,  called  upon  the  President  for  information  as  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  restoration  to  command,  and  received 
on  the  28th  of  April  the  following  in  reply : 
2b  the  House  of  RepresentoHves : — 

In  obedienoe  to  the  resolution  of  your  honorable  body,  a  copy  of  which 
is  herewith  returned,  I  have  the  honor  to  make'the  following  brief  state- 
ment, which  is  believed  to  contain  the  information  sought. . 

Prior  to  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  present  CJongress,  Bobert  0. 
Sc^enck,  of  Ohio,  and  Frank  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  members  elect 
thereto,  bj  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  held  commissions  from 
the  Executive  as  Major-Generals  in  the  volunteer  army.  General 
Schenck  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  said  commission,  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the  assembling  thereof^ 
upon  the  distinct  verbal  understanding  with  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Executive  that  he  might  at  any  time  during  the  session,  at  his  own 
pleasure,  withdraw  said  resignation  and  return  to  the  field. 

General  Blair  was,  by  temporary  agreement  of  General  Slierman, 
in  command  of  a  corps  through  the  battles  in  front  of  Chattanooga, 
and  in  marching  to  the  relief  of  Knozville,    which  occurred  in  the 
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latter  days  of  December  last,  and  of  oourse  waa  Bot  preaeot  at  the  as- 
pembliDg  of  Congresa.  When  he  subeequentlj  arrived  here  be  sooghi 
and  was  allowed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Executive  the  same 
oonditLona  and  promise  as  was  allowed  and  made  to  General  Schenok. 

General  Schenck  has  not  applied  to  withdraw  his  resignation ;  but 
when  General  Grant  was  made  Lieutenant-General,  producing  some 
changes  of  commanders,  General  Blair  sought  to  be  assigned  to  the 
command  of  a  omps.  This  was  made  known  to  General  Grant  and 
General  Sherman,  and  assented  to  by  them,  and  the  particular  corps  for 
him  was  designated.  This  was  all  arranged  and  understood,  as  now  re- 
membered, so  much  as  a  month  ago  ^  but  the  fonoal  withdrawal  c^ 
General  Blair's  resignation,  and  the  reissuing  of  the  order  assigning  him 
to  the  command  of  a  corps,  were  not  consummated  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment until  last  week,  perhaps  on  the  23d  of  April  instant  As  a  sum- 
mary of  the  whole  it  may  be  stated  that  General  Blair  holds  no  military 
commission  or  appointment  other  than  as  herein  stated,  and  that  it  is 
believed  he  is  now  acting  as  Major-General  upon  the  assumed  validity 
of  the  commission  herein  stated  and  not  otherwipe. 

There  are  some  letters,  notes,  telegrams,  orders,  entries,  and  perhaps 
ether  documents,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  which  it  is  believed 
would  throw  no  additicmal  l%ht  upon  it,  but  which  will  be  dieerfully 
fumiahed  if  desired.  AuRAHiif  Likoolv. 

April  28,  1864. 

On  the  same  day  the  President  sent  to  Congress  the  follow- 
ing Message,  which  safficieotly  explains  itself: 

To  (he  Honorable  Senate  and  Mouse  of  Representatives : — 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  an  address  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  through  him  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  on  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  East  Tennessee,  and  asking  their  attention  to 
the  necessity  for  some  action  cm  the  part  of  the  government  for  their  r^ 
He^  and  which  address  is  presented  by  the  Committee  or  Organization, 
called  "  The  East  Tennessee  Relief  Association."  Deeply  commisera- 
ting the  condition  of  those  most  loyal  people,  I  am  unprepared  to  make 
any  specific  recommendation  for  their  relief.  The  military  is  doing,  and 
will  continue  to  do,  the  best  for  them  within  its  pov/er.  Their  address 
represents  that  the  construction  of  a  direct  railroad  communication 
between  KnozviUe  and  Cincinnati,  by  way  of  Central  Kentucky,  would 
be  of  great  consequence  in  the  present  emergency.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  In  my  annual  Message  ofDecember,  1861,  such  railroad  oon- 
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structicm  was  recommended.  I  now  add  that,  with  the  heartj  oonour- 
renoe  of  Congress,  I  would  jei  be  pleased  to  oonstruct  the  road,  both 
for  the  relief  of  those  people  and  for  its  continuing  military  importance. 

Abbauam  Lincoln. 

Th«  diplomatic  correapoBdence  of  the  year  1863v  which  was 
transmitted  to  Congress  with  the  President's  Message,  was 
Tolfanunoas  and  interesting.  Bat  it  touched  few  points  of 
general  interest,  relating  mainly  to  matters  of  detail  in  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  powers*  One 
point  of  importance  was  gained  in  the  course  of  our  correspond- 
ence with  Great  Britain, — ^the  issuing  of  an  order  by  that 
Government  forbidding  the  departure  of  formidable  rams 
which  were  building  in  English  ports  unquestionably  for  the 
Rebel  service.  Our  minister  in  London  had  been  unwearied 
in  collecting  evidence  of  the  purpose  and  destination  of  these 
vessels  and  in  pressing  upon  the  British  Government  the  ab- 
solute necessity,  if  they  wished  to  preserve  peaceful  relations 
with  the  United  States,  of  not  permitting  their  professedly 
neutral  ports  to  be  used  as  naval  depots  and  dock-yards  for 
the  service  of  the  rebels  On  the  5th  of  September,  1863, 
Mr.  Adams  had  written  to  Lord  Russell,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  him  in  which  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
the  British  Government  to  take  no  action  in  regard  to  these 
rams  was  announced.  Mr.  Adams  had  expressed  his  regret  at 
such  a  decision,  which  he  said  he  could  regard  as  no  other- 
wise than  as  practically  opening  to  the  insurgents  free  liberty 
in  Great  Britain  to  prepare  for  entering  and  destroying  any  of 
the  Atlantic  seaports  of  the  United  States.  *'  It  would  be 
superfluous:  in  me,"  added  Mr.  Adams,  "  to  point  out  to  your 
lordship  that  this  is  war.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  theory 
adopted  of  neutrality  in  a  struggle,  when  this  process  is  carried 
on  in  the  manner  indicated,  from  a  territory  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  subjects  of  a  third  party,  that  third  party  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  cea&ea  to  be  neutral.     Neither  is  it  necessary  to 
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show,  that  any  Government  which  saffers  it  to  be  done,  fails 
in  enforcing  the  essential  conditions  of  international  amity  to- 
wards the  country  against  whom  the  hostility  is  directed.  In 
my  belief  it  is  impossible  that  any  nation,  retaining  a  proper 
degree  of  self-respect,  could  tamely  submit  to  a  continuance 
of  relations  bo  utterly  deficient  in  reciprocity.  I  haye  no  idea 
that  Great  Britain  would  do  so  for  a  moment"  On  the  8th 
of  September  Earl  Russell  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams,  to  inform  him 
that  ^  instructions  had  been  issued  which  would  prevent  the 
departure  of  the  two  iron-clad  vessels  from  Liverpool."  The 
Earl  afterwards  explained  in  Parliament,  however,  when  charged 
with  having  taken  this  action  under  an  implied  menace  of 
war  conveyed  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  it  was  taken  in 
pursuance  of  a  decision  which  had  been  made  previous  to  the 
receipt  of  that  letter  and  in  ignorance  of  its  existence. 

On  the  11th  of  July  Mr.  Seward  forwarded  a  dispatch  to 
Mr.  Adams,  elicited  by  the  decision  of  the  British  Court  in 
the  case  of  the  Alexandra,  which  had  been  seized  on  suspicion 
of  having  been  fitted  out  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  Great  Bri- 
tain against  the  enlistment  of  troops  to  serve  against  nations 
with  which  that  government  was  at  peace.  The  decision  was 
a  virtual  repeal  of  the  enlistment  act  as  a  penal  measure  of 
prevention,  and  actually  left  the  agents  of  the  Rebels  at  full 
liberty  to  prepare  ships  of  war  in  English  ports  to  cruise 
against  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Seward  con- 
veyed to  Mr.  Adams  the  President's  views  on  the  extraordinary 
state  of  affairs  which  this  decision  revealed.  Assuming  that 
the  British  Government  had  acted  throughout  in  perfect  good 
faith  and  that  the  action  of  its  judicial  tribunals  was  not  to  be 
impeached,  this  dispatch  stated  that  **  if  the  rulings  of  the 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandra 
should  be  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  last  resort,  so  as  to  regu- 
late the  action  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  the  President 
would  be  left  to  understand  that  there  is  no  law  in  Great 
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Britain  which  will  be  effective  to  preserve  raatual  relationi  of 
forbearance  between  the  subjects  of  her  Majesty  and  the  Gov- 
eriiTnent  and  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  only  point 
where  they  are  exposed  to  infraction.  And  the  United  States 
will  be  without  any  guarantee  whatever  against  the  indiscrimi- 
nate and  unlawful  emplojrment  of  capital,  industry  and  skill 
by  British  subjects,  in  Jbuilding,  arming,  equipping,  and  send- 
ing forth  ships-of-war  from  British  ports  to  make  war  against 
the  United  States."  The  suggestion  was  made  whether  it 
would  not  be  wise  for  Parliament  to  amend  a  law  thus  proved 
to  be  inadequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  If 
the  law  must  be  left  without  amendment  and  be  construed  by 
the  Government  in  conformity  with  the  rulings  in  this  case 
then,  said  Mr.  Seward,  "there  will  be  left  for  the  United  States 
no  alternative  but  to  protect  themselves  and  their  commerce 
against  armed  cruisers  proceeding  from  British  ports  as  agunst 
the  naval  forces  of  a  public  enemy  ;  and  also  to  ckim  and  u^ 
sist  upon  indemnities  for  the  injuries  which  all  such  expeditions 
have  hitherto  committed  or  shall  hereafter  commit  against 
this  Government  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States."  "  Can 
it  be  an  occasion  for  either  surprise  or  complaint,"  asked  Mr. 
Seward,  '^  that  if  this  condition  of  things  is  to  remain  and  re- 
ceive the  deliberate  sanction  of  the  British  Government,  the 
navy  of  the  United  States  will  receive  instructions  to  pursue 
these  enemies  into  the  ports  which  thus,  in  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations  and  the  obligations  of  neutrality,  become  har- 
bors for  the  pirates  ?"  Before  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch,  Mr. 
Adams  had  so  clearly  presented  the  same  views,  of  the  inevi- 
table results  of  the  policy  the  British  Government  seemed  to 
be  pursuing,  to  Lord  Russell,  as  to  render  its  transmission  to 
him  unnecessary, — Mr.  Seward,  on  the  13th  of  August,  in- 
forming Mr.  Adams  that  he  regarded  his  "  previous  commu- 
nications to  Earl  Russell  on  the  subject  as  an  execution  of  his 
instructions  by  way  of  anticipation." 
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Oar  relations  with  France  continued  to  be  friendly;  bat 
the  proceedings  of  the  French  in  Mexico  gave  rise  to  repre- 
sentations on  both  sides  which  may  have  permanent  impor- 
tance for  the  welfare  of  both  countries.  Rumors  were  circu- 
lated from  time  to  time  in  France  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  had  protested,  or  was  about  to  protest,  against 
the  introduction  into  Mexico  of  a  moni^rchlcal  form  of  govern- 
ment, under  a  European  prince,  to  be  established  and  sup- 
ported by  French  arms;  and  these  reports  derived  a  good 
deal  of  plausibility  A'om  the  language  of  the  Anr^rican  press, 
representing  tbe  undoubted  sentiment  of  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  American  people.  Various  incidental  conversations 
were  had  on  this  subject  during  the  summer  of  1863  between 
•Mr.  Dayton,  our  Minister  in  Paris,  and  the  French  Minister' of 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  the  latter  uniformly  assured  Mr. 
Dayton  that  France  had  no  thought  of  conquering  Mexico  or 
establishing  there  a  dominant  and  permanent  power.  She 
desired  simply  to  enforce  the  payment  of  just  claims  and  to 
vindicate  her  honor.  In  a  conversation  reported  by  Mr. 
Dayton  in  a  letter  dated  August  21,  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys 
*'  took  occasion  again  to  say  that  France  had  no  purpose  in 
Mexico  other  than  heretofore  stated, — ^that  she  did  not  mean 
to  appropriate  permanently  any  part  of  that  country,  and  that 
she  should  leave  it  as  soon  as  her  grieh  were  satisfied,  and  she 
could  do  so  with  honor."  "  In  the  abandon  of  a  conversation 
somewhat  familiar,*'  adds  Mr.  Dayton,  "I  took  occasion  to 
say  that  in  quitting  Mexico  she  might  leave  a  puppet  behind 
her.  He  said  no ;  the  strings  would  be  too  hmg  to  work.  He 
added  that  they  had  had  enough  of  colonial  experience  in 
Algeria :  that  tbe  strength  of  France  was  in  her  compact  body 
and  well-defined  boundary.  In  that  condition  she  had  her 
resources  always  at  command." 

lu  a  dispatch  dated  September  14,  Mr.  Dayton  reports  a 
conversation  in  wh^ch  tlie  French  Minister  referred  to  the 
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'^  almost  universal  report  that  onr  government  only  awaits  the 
termination  of  our  domestic  troubles  to  drive  the  French  out 
of  Mexico."  He  said  that  the  French  naturally  conclude  that, 
if  they  are  to  have  trouble  with  us,  it  would  be  safest  to  take 
their  own  time ;  and  he  assured  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys  that 
"  relying  on  the  constant  assurances  of  France  as  to  its  pur- 
poses in  Mexico,  and  its  determination  to  leave  the  people 
free  as  to  their  form  of  government,  and  not  to  hold  or  colo- 
nize any  portion  of  their  territories,"  our  government  had  indi- 
cated no  purpose  to  interfere  in  the  quarrel,  not  concealing  at 
the  same  time  our  earnest  solicitude  for  the  well-being  of  that 
country,  and  an  especial  sensitiveness  as  to  any  forcible  inter- 
ference in  the  form  of  its  government. 

On  the  21st  of  September  Mr.  Seward  instructed  Mr.  Day- 
ton to  call  the  attention  of  the  French  Minister  to  the  appar- 
ent  deviations  of  the  French  in  Mexico  from  the  tenor  of  the 
assurances  uniformly  given  by  the  French  government  that 
they  did  not  intend  permanent  occupation  of  that  country, 
or  any  violence  to  the  sovereignty  of  its  people.  And  on  the 
26th  of  the  same  month  Mr.  Seward  set  forth  at  some  length 
the  position  of  our  government  upon  this  question,  which  is 
mainly  embodied  iu  the  following  extract : — 

The  United  States  hold,  in  regard  to  Mexico,  the  same  principles 
that  they  hold  in  regard  to  all  other  nations.  They  have  neither  a 
right  nor  a  disposition  to  intervene  by  force  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Mexico,  whether  to  establish  and  maintain  a  republic  or  even  a  domes- 
tic government  there,  or  to  overthrow  an  imperial  or  a  foreign  one,  if 
Mexico  chooses  to  establish  or  accept  it.  The  United  States  have 
neither  the  right  nor  the  disposition  to  intervene  by  force  on  either  side 
in  the  lamentable  war  which  is  going  on  between  France  and  Mexico. 
On  the  contrary,  they  practise  in  regard  to  Mexico,  in  every  phase  of 
that  war,  the  non-intervention  which  they  require  all  foreign  powers  to 
observe  in  regard  to  the  United  States.  But  notwithstanding  this  self- 
restraint,  this  government  knows  full  well  that  the  inherent  normal 
opinion  of  Mexico  favors  a  government  there  republican  in  form  and 
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domestic  in  its  organization  in  preference  to  any  monarchical  institutions 
to  be  imposed  from  abroad.  This  government  knows  also  that  this  nor- 
mal opinion  of  the  people  of  Mexico  resulted  largely  from  the  influence 
of  popular  opinion  in  this  country,  and  is  continually  invigorated  by  it. 
The  President  believes,  moreover,  that  this  popular  opinion  of  the 
United  States  is  just  in  itself  and  eminently  essential  to  the  progress  of 
civilization  on  the  American  continent,  which  civilization,  it  believes, 
can  and  will,  if  left  free  from  European  resistance,  work  harmoniously 
together  with  advancing  refinement  on  the  other  continents.  This  gov- 
ernment believes  that  foreign  resistance,  or  attempts  to  control  Ameri- 
can civilization,  must  and  will  fail  before  the  ceaseless  and  ever  increas- 
ing activity  of  material,  moral,  and  political  forces,  which  peculiarly 
belong  to  the  American  continent.  Nor  do  the  United  States  deny 
that,  in  their  opinion,  tilieir  own  safety  and  the  cheerful  destiny  to 
which  they  aspire  are  intimately  dependent  on  the  continuance  of  free 
republican  institutions  throughout  America.  They  have  submitted 
these  opinions  to  the  Emperor  of  France,  on  proper  occasions,  as  wor- 
thy of  his  serious  consideration,  in  determining  how  he  would  conduct 
and  dose  what  might  prove  a  successful  war  in  Mexico.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  practise  reserve  upon  the  point  that  if  France  should, 
upon  due  consideration,  determine  to  adopt  a  policy  in  Mexico  adverse 
to  the  American  opinion  and  sentiments  which  I  have  described,  that 
policy  would  probably  scatter  seeds  which  would  be  fruitful  of  jealousies 
which  might  ultimately  ripen  into  collision  between  France  and  the 
United  States  and  other  American  republics.  .  .  .  The  statements 
made  to  you  by  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  concerning  the  Emperor's  inten- 
tions are  entirely  satisfactory,  if  we  are  permitted  to  assume  them  as 
having  been  authorized  to  be  made  by  the  Emperor  in  view  of  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  in  Mexico. 

The  French  Minister,  in  a  conversation  on  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber, stated  to  Mi.  Dayton  that  the  vote  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Mexico,  Spanish  and  Indian,  would  be  taken  as  to  the 
form  of  government  to  be  established,  and  he  had  no  doubt  a 
large  majority  of  that  vote  would  be  in  favor  of  the  Archduke 
Maximilian.  He  also  expressed  a  desire  that  the  United 
States  would  express  its  acquiescence  in  such  a  result,  and  its 
readinesa  to  enter  into  peaceful  relations  with  such  a  govern- 
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ment,  by  acknowledging  it  as  speedily  as  possible, — inasinach 
I         as  sach  a  course  would  enable  France  the  sooner  to  leave 
Mexico  and  the  new  government  to  take  care  of  itself.     In 
i        replying  to  this  request,  on  the  23d  of  October  Mr.  Seward 
I        repeated  the  determination  of  our  gov^ernment  to  maintain  a 
^       position  of  complete  neutrality  in  the  war  between  France  and 
I        Mexico,  and  declared  that  while  they  could  not  anticipate  the 
action  of  the  people  of  Mexico,  they  had  not  ^  the  least  pur- 
pose or  desire  to  interfere  with  their  proceedings,  or  control 
or  inteifere  with  their  free  choice,  or  disturb  them  in  the 
exercise  of  whatever  institutions  of  government  they  may,  in 
the  exercise  of  an  absolute  freedom,  establish."     As  we  did 
j        not  consider  the  war  yet  closed,  however,  we  were  not  at 
[        liberty  to  consider  the  question  of  recognizing  the  govem- 
I        ment  which,  in  the  further  chances  of  that  war,  might  take 
the  place  of  the  one  now  existing  in  Mexico,  with  which  our 
relations  were  those  of  peace  and  friendship. 

The  policy  of  the  President,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  war 
in  Mexico  has  been  that  of  neutrality;  and,  although  this 
policy  has  in  some  respects  contravened  the  traditional  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  other  could  have  been 
adopted  without  inviting  hazards  which  no  responsible  states- 
man has  a  right  to  incur.  The  war  against  Mexico  was  under- 
taken ostensibly  for  objects  and  purposes  which  we  were  com- 
pelled to  regard  as  legitimate,  and  we  could  not  ourselves  depart 
from  a  strict  neutrality  without  virtually  conceding  the  right, 
not  only  of  France  but  of  every  other  nation  interested  in  our 
downfall,  to  become  party  to  the  war  against  us.  While 
we  have  to  a  certain  extent  pledged*  ourselves  to  hold  the 
whole  continent  open  to  republican  institutions,  our  first  duty 
is  clearly  to  preserve  the  existence  of  our  own  Republic^  not 
only  for  ourselves,  but  as  the  only  condition  on  which  repub- 
licanism anywhere  is  possible.     The  President,  therefore,  in 
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holding  this  couDtry  wholly  aloof  from  the  war  with  France,  has 
consulted  the  ultimate  and  permanent  interests  of  Democratic 
institutions  not  less  than  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  pursued  the  only  policy  at  all  compatible  with 
the  preservation  of  our  Union  and  the  final  establishment  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine.  Neither  the  President  nor  the  people, 
however,  have  indicated  any  purpose  to  acquiesce  in  the  im- 
position  of  a  foreign  prince  upon  the  Mexican  people  by  fo^ 
eign  armies ;  and  on  the  3d  of  April,  1864,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives adopted  the  following  resolution  upon  the  subject, 
which  embodies,  beyond  9II  doubt^  the  settled  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  this  country. 

THE  MSZICAN  MONABCHT. 

Reaolved^  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  are  unwiUiog  bj 
silence  to  leave  the  nations  of  the  world  under  the  impression  that 
fhej  are  indifferent  spectators  of  the  deplorable  events  now  transpir- 
ing in  the  Bepublic  of  Mexico ;  therefore,  they  think  it  fit  to  declare 
that  it  does  not  accord  with  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  acknowledge  a  monarchical  government  erected  on  the  ruins 
of  any  republican  government  m  America,  under  the  auspices  of  any 
European  Power. 

No  action  up  to  the  present  time  (May  5}  has  been  taken 
upon  this  resolution  in  the  Senate. 
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ADY4NCIN&   ACTION    CONCBBNINO   THE    NEORO    RACE. 

The  Proclamation,  which  accompanied  the  Annual  Message 
of  the  President,  embodied  the  first  suggestions  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  important  subject  of  reconstructing  the 
governments  of  those  States,  which  had  joined  in  the  seces- 
sion movement.  The  matter  had  been  canvassed  somewhat 
extensively  by  the  public  press,  and  by  prominent  politicians, 
in  anticipation  of  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  view 
taken  of  the  subject  had  been  determined,  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  by  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  the  diflferent 
parties  as  to  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  war.  The  support- 
ers of  the  administration  did  not  all  hold  precisely  the  same 
ground  on  this  subject.  As  has  already  been  seen,  in  the  de 
bates  of  the  Congress  of  1862-3,  a  considerable  number  of 
the  friends  of  the  government,  in  both  houses,  maintained 
that,  by  the  act  of  secession,  the  revolted  States  had  put  them- 
selves outside  the  pale  of  the  Constitution,  and  were  hence- 
forth to  be  regarded  and  treated,  not  as  members  of  the  Union, 
but  as  alien  enemies  :* — that  their  State   organizations   and 

*  President  lanooln's  view  of  this  position  is  stated  ui  the  following 
note  addressed  by  him  to  the  publishers  of  the  Nbrih  American  Review, 
which  contained  an  article  upon  his  policy  of  administration : 

"  ExBOUTTVE  Mansion,  WAsmNOTON,  January  16,  1864. 
"Messrs.  Oeosby  A;  Nichols: 

"  Gentlemen : — ^The  number  for  this  month  and  year  of  the  North 
American  Review  was  duly  received,  and  for  which  please  accept  my 
thanks.    Of  course  I  am  not  the  most  impartial  judge ;  yet,  with  due 
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State  boundaries  had  been  expunged  by  their  own  act ;  and  that 
they  were  to  be  re-admitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  to  the  privileges  of  the  Union,  only  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Federal  government  of  the  loyal 
States  might  prescribe.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  held  that 
the  acts  of  secession,  passed  by  the  several  State  governments, 
were  absolutely  null  and  void,  and  that  while  the  persons  who 
passed  them,  and  those  who  aided  in  giving  them  effect,  by 
taking  up  arms  against  the  United  States,  had  rendered  them- 
selves liable  individually  to  the  penalties  of  treason,  they 
had  not,  in  any  respect,  changed  the  relations  of  their  States, 

allowance  for  this,  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  article  entitled  '  The 
President's  Policy'  will  be  of  value  to  the  country.  I  fear  I  am  not 
worthy  of  all  which  is  therein  kindly  said  of  me  personally. 

"  The  sentence  of  twelve  lines,  commencing  at  the  top  of  page  252, 
I  could  wish  to  be  not  exactly  what  it  Is.  In  what  is  there  expressed, 
the  writer  has  not  correctly  understood  me.  I  have  never  had  a  theory 
that  secession  could  absolve  States  or  people  from  their  obligations.  Pre- 
cisely the  contrary  is  asserted  in  the  inaugural  address ;  and  it  was 
because  of  my  belief  in  the  continuation  of  those  obligations  that  I  was 
puzzled,  for  a  time,  as  to  denying  the  legal  rights  of  those  citizens  who 
remained  individually  innocent  of  treason  or  rebellion.  But  I  mean  no 
more  now  than  to  merely  call  attention  to  this  point. 

"Tours  respectfully, 

"  A.  LlNOOMT.'* 

The  sentence  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lincoln  is  as  follows : 

"Even  so  long  ago  as  when  Mr.  Lincoln,  not  yet  convinced  of 
the  danger  and  magnitude  of  the  crisis,  was  endeavoring  to  persuade 
himself  of  Union  majorities  at  the  South,  and  carry  on  a  war  that  was 
half  peace,  in  the  hope  of  a  peace  that  would  have  been  all  war,  while 
he  was  still  enforcing  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  under  some  theory  that 
secession,  however  it  might  absolve  States  from  their  obligations,  could 
not  escheat  them  of  their  claims  under  the  Constitution,  and  that  slave- 
holders in  rebellion  had  alone  among  mortals,  the  privilege  of  having 
their  cake  and  eating  it  at  the  same  time, — the  enemies  of  free  govern- 
ment were  striving  to  persuade  the  people  that  the  war  was  an  abolition 
crusade.  To  rebel  without  reason  was  proclaimed  as  one  of  the  rights 
of  man,  while  it  was  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  that  to  suppress  rebel- 
lion is  the  first  duty  of  government'* 
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as  sachf  to  the  federal  government.  The  governments  of  those 
States  had  been  for  a  time  subverted  : — ^bat  they  might  at  any 
time  be  re-established  upon  a  republican  basis,  under  the  au- 
thority and  protection  of  the  United  States.  The  Proclama- 
tion proceeded,  in  the  main,  upon  the  latter  theory.  The 
President  had  the  power,  under  the  Constitution,  and  by  spe- 
cific legislation  of  Congress,  to  grant  pardons  upon  such  con- 
ditions as  he. might  deem  expedient  In  the  exercise  of  this 
power.  President  Lincoln  released  from  legal  penalties,  and 
restored  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  all,  in  each  State,  with 
certain  specified  exceptions,  who  should  take  and  abide  by  a 
prescribed  oath ;  and  then  he  proclaimed  his  purpose  to  re- 
cognize them  as  the  citizens  of  such  State,  and  as  alone  com- 
petent to  organize  and  carry  on  the  local  government;  and 
he  pledged  the  power  of  the  general  government  to  protect 
such  republican  State  governments  as  thoy  might  establish, 
**  against  invasion,  and  against  domestic  violence."  By 
way  of  precaution  against  a  usurpation  of  power  by  strangers, 
he  insisted  on  the  *same  qualifications  for  voting  as  had  been 
required  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  previous 
to  secession : — and  to  provide  against  usurpation  of  power 
by  an  insignificant  minority,  he  also  required  that  the  new 
government  should  be  elected  by  at  least  one  tenth  as  many 
voters  as  had  voted  in  the  State  at  the  Presidential  election 
of  1860.  In  the  oath,  which  be  imposed  as  essential  to  citi- 
zenship, the  President  required  a  pledge  to  sustain  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Proclamations  and  acts  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  so 
long  and  so  far  as  the  same  should  not  be  declared  invalid  and 
of  no  binding  obligation,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  These  were  the  foundations  of  the  broad  and  substan- 
tial basis  laid  by  the  President  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  loyal  republican  governments  in 
the  several  seceded  States. 
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VarioQB  indications  in  the  Southern  Statos,  had  satisfied 
the  President  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  work  of  re- 
constraction  might  safely  and  wisely  be  thus  commenced.  In 
Tennessee,  where  the  rebels  had  never  maintained  any  perma- 
nent foothold,  but  where  the  government  at  Washington  had 
found  it  necessary  to  commit  the  local  authority  to  Andrew 
Johnson,  as  Provisional'  Governor,  there  had  been  a  veir 
strong  party  in  fsvor  of  restoring  the  State  to  its  former  posi- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Union.  But  in  Louisiana, 
the  movements  in  the  same  direction  had  been  earlier  and 
more  decided  than  in  any  other  Southern  State.  The  occu- 
pation of  New  Orleans  by  the  national  forces,  and  the  advent 
of  General  Butler  as  Commander  of  that  Military  Department, 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1862,  speedily  satisfied  a  very  consider* 
able  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  property  at  stake  in 
the  City  and  State,  that  the  rebel  authority  could  never  be 
restored ;  and  preparations  were  accordingly  made  to  hold  an 
election  in  the  fall  of  that  year  for  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  General  Shepley  had  been  appointed 
Military  Grovernor  of  thelState,  and  to  him  the  President,  in 
November,  addressed  the  following  letter  on  that  subject : 

EzBOUTiYB  Mansion^  Washinqton,  Nweniber  21, 1863. 

Dkas  Sib  : — Dr.  Kennedy,  bearer  of  this,  has  some  apprehension  that 
Federal  officers,  not  citizens  of  Loaisiana,  may  be  set  np  as  candidates 
for  Congress  in  that  State.  In  my  view  there  could  be  no  possible  object 
in  such  an  election.  We  do  not  particularly  need  members  of  Congress 
f'Qm  those  States  to  enable  ns  to  get  along  with  legislation  here.  What 
we  do  want  is  the  conclusive  evidence  that  respectable  citizens  of  Louisi- 
ana are  willing  to  be  members  of  Congress  and  to  swear  support  to  the 
Constitution,  and  that  other  respectable  citizens  there  are  willing  1k>  vote 
for  them  and  send  them.  To  send  a  jMircel  of  Northern  men  here  as  re- 
presentatives, elected  as  would  be  understood  (and  perhaps  really  so),  at 
the  x)oiBt  of  the  bayonet,  would  be  disgraceful  and  outrageous;  and  were 
I  a  member  of  Congress  here,  I  would  vote  against  admitting  any  sneh 
man  to  a  seat.  Tours,  veiy  tmly, 

A.  LiNOOiiir. 

Hon.  G.  F.  SnBPiiBT. 
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The  election  was  held,  and  Messrs.  Flanders  and  Ilahn 
were  chosen  and  admitted  to  their  seats  at  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion, as  has  been  already  seen. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1863,  the  varioas  Union  associationi 
of  New  Orleans  applied  to  the  Military  Governor  of  the  State 
for  authority  to  call  a  Convention  of  the  loyal  citizens  of 
Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  new  State  Constitution, 
and  of  re-establishing  civil  government  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  What  they  especially  desired  of  him 
was  that  he  should  order  a  registration  of  the  loyal  voters  of 
the  State,  and  appoint  commissioners  of  registration  in  each 
parish  to  register  the  names  of  all  citizens  who  should  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  repudiate  allegiance  to  the  Rebel  Confederacy.  General 
Shepl^y,  in  reply,  recognized  fully  the  great  importance  of 
the  proposed  movement,  but  thought  it  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence that  it  should  proceed  as  the  spontaneous  act  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  withont  the  slightest  appearance  or 
suspicion  of  having  been  in  any  degree  the  result  of  military 
dictation.  He  consented  to  provide  for  the  registration  of 
such  voters  as  might  voluntarily  come  forward  for  the  purpose 
of  being  enrolled,  but  deferred  action  upon  the  other  points 
submitted  to  him  until  he  could  receive  definite  instructions 
on  the  subject  from  the  Government  at  Washington. 

In  June,  a  Committee  of  Planters,  recc^nizing  the  propriety 
of  some  movement  for  the  re^establisfament  of  civil  authority 
in  the  State,  and  not  concurring  in  the  policy  of  those  who 
proposed  to  form  a  6ew  Constitution,  applied  to4he  President, 
asking  him  to  grant  a  full  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  State 
as  they  existed  before  the  act  of  secession,  so  that  they  might 
return  to  their  allegiance  under  the  old  Constitution  of  the  j 

State,  and  that  he  would  order  an  election  for  State  officers^  | 

to  be  held  on  the  1st  Monday  of  November* 
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To  this  application  the  President  made  the  following  reply : 

ExBCUTivB  Mansion,  Washington,  June  19, 1863. 

Gentlkmen: — Since  receiving  your  letter,  reliable  information  ha* 
reached  me  that  a  respectable  portioD  of  the  Lonisiana  people  desire  to 
amend  their  State  Constitution,  and  contemplate  holding  a  Conyention 
for  that  object.  This  &ct  alone,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  sufficient  reason 
why  the  General  Government  should  not  give  the  committee  the  authority 
you  seek  to  act  under  the  existing  State  Constitution.  I  may  add,  that 
while  I  do  not  perceive  how  such  a  committee  could  &cilitate  our  mili- 
tary operations  in  Louisiana,  I  really  apprehend  it  might  be  so  used  as  to 
embarrass  them. 

As  to  an  election  to  be  held  in  November,  there  is  abundant  time  with- 
out any  order  or  proclamation  from  me  just  now.  The  people  of  Louisi- 
ana shall  not  lack  an  opportunity  for  a  Mr  election  for  both  Federal  and 
State  officers  by  want  of  any  thing  witliin  my  power  to  give  them. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  IiINCOLN. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  President's  proclamation,  the 
movement  towards  reconstruction  in  Louisiana  assumed  greater 
consistency,  and  was  carried  forward  with  greater  steadiness 
and  strength.  On  the  8th  of  January  a  very  large  Free  State 
convention  was  held  at  New  Orleans,  at  which  resolutions 
were  adopted  indorsing  all  the  acts  and  proclamations  of  the 
President,  and  urging  the  immediate  adoption  of  measures  for 
the  restoration  of  the  State  to  its  old  place  in  the  Union.  On 
the  11th,  General  Banks  issued  a  proclamation,  appointing  an 
election  for  State  oflScers  on  the  2 2d  of  February,  who  were 
to  be  installed  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  another  election  for 
delegates  to  a  convention  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  on  the  first  Monday  in  April.  The  old  Constitution  and 
laws  of  Louisiana  were  to  be  observed,  except  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  Slavery,  "  which,"  said  General  Banks,  "  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  present  condition  of  public  affairs,  and  plainly 
inapplicable  to  any  class  of  persons  within  the  limits  of  the 
State,  must  be  suspended,  and  they  are  now  declared  inopenh 
tive  and  void."  The  oath  of  allegiance  required  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  proclamation,  with  the  condition  affixed  to  the 
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elective  franchise  by  the  Constitation  of  Louisiana,  was  pre- 
scribed as  constituting  the  qnalification  of  voters. 
Under  this  order,  parties  were  organized  for  the  election  of 
I         State  officers.     The  -friends  of  the  national  government  were 
I        divided,  and-  two  candidates  were  put  in  nomination  for  gov- 
emer,  Hon.  Michael  Ilahn  being  the  regular  nominee,  and 
I        representing  the  supporters  of  the  policy  of  the  President,  and 
Hon.  B.  F.  Flanders  being  put  in  nomination  by  those  who 
desired  a  more  radical  policy  than  the  President  had  proposed. 
I        Both  took  very  decided  gr^nd  against  the  continued  existence 
'        of  slavery  within  the  State.     Hon.  C.  Roselius  was  nominated 
by  that  portion  of  the  people  who  concurred  in  the  wish  for 
I        the  return  of  Louisiana  to  the  Union,  and  were  willing  to  take 
I        the  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed  by  the  President,  but  who 
I        neverthelesa  disapproved  of  the  general  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, especially  on  the  subject  of  slavery.     The  election  re- 
I        suited  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Hahn. 

In  Arkansas,  where  a  decided  Union  feeling  has  existed 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  the  appearance  of  the 
proclamation  was  the  signal  for  a  movement  to  bring  the  State 
back  into  the  Union.  On  the  20th  of  January,  a  delegation 
of  citizens  from  that  State  had  an  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent, in  which  they  urged  the  adoption  of  certain  measures 
for  the  re-establishment  of  a  legal  State  government,  and 
especially  the  ordering  of  an  election  for  governor.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  application,  and  in  substantial  compliance 
with  their  request,  the  President  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  General  Steele,  who  commanded  in  that  Department : 

I 
ExBOUTivB  Mansion,  Washington,  Jan.  20, 1864.      ' 
M^jor-Gencral  Steele  : 

Sundry  citizens  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  petition  me  that  an  election 
may  be  held  in  that  State,  at  which  to  elect  a  governor ;  that  it  be  as- 
smned  at  that  election  and  thenceforward,  that  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  State,  as  before  the  rebellion,  are  in  full  force,  except  that  the  Con- 
stitation is  so  modified  as  to  declare  that  there  shall  be  neither  slavery 
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Dor  Inyoluntaiy  seryitnde,  except  in  the  pvniBbment  of  ciimeB  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted ;  that  the  General  Assembly  may 
make  such  provisions  for  the  freed  people  as  shall  recognize  and  declare 
their  permanent  freedom,  and  provide  for  their  education,  and  which  may 
yet  be  construed  as  a  temporary  arrangement  suitable  to  their  condltioa 
as  a  laboring,  landless,  and  homeless  class;  that  said  election  shall  be 
held  on  the  28th  of  March,  1864,  at  all  the  usual  places  of  the  State,  or  all 
such  as  voters  may  attend  for  that  purpose ;  that  the  voters  attending  at 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  said  day  may  choose  judges  and  clerks  of 
election  for  such  purpose ;  that  all  persons  qualified  by  said  Constitution 
and  laws,  and  taking  the  oath  presented  in  the  President's  proclamation 
of  December  8,  1863,  either  before  or  at  the  election,  and  none  others, 
may  be  voters ;  that  each  set  of  judges  ftnd  clerks  may  make  returns  di- 
rectly to  you  on  or  before  the  — ^th  day  of next;  that  in  all  other 

respects  said  election  may  be  conducted  according  to  said  Constitution 
and  laws ;  that  on  receipt  of  said  returns,  when  5,406  votes  shall  have 
been  cast,  you  can  receive  said  votes  and  ascertain  all  who  shall  thereby 

appear  to  have  been  elected;  that  on  the  — ^th  day  of next,  all 

persons  BO  appearing  to  have  been  elected,  who  shall  appear  before  you 
at  Little  Rock,  and  take  the  oath,  to  be  by  you  severally  administered, 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  said  modified  Con-  i 
stitution  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  may  be  declared  by  you  qualified  and 
empowered  to  immediately  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  offices  to  which 
they  shall  have  been  respectively  elected. 

You  will  please  order  an  election  to  take  place  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1864,  and  returns  to  be  made  in  fifteen  days  thereafter. 

A.  LiKCOLS. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  delegation  to  Arkansas,  they  issaed 
an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  urging  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  restoring  their 
State  to  its  old  prosperity,  and  assuring  them,  from  personal 
observation,  that  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  would 
most  cordially  welcome  their  return  to  the  Union.  Meantime 
a  convention  had  assembled  at  Little  Rock,  composed  of 
delegates  elected  without  any  formality,  and  not  under  the  | 
authority  of  the  General  Government,  and  proceeded  to  form  ' 
a  new  State  Constitution.  Upon  learning  this  fact,  the  Eresi- 
dent  wrote  the  following  letter  to  one  of  the  most  prominent 
members : 
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To  William  Fibhback  : 

When  I  fixed  a  plan  for  an  election  in  ArkansaA,  I  did  it  in  ignorance 
that  your  convention  was  at  the  Bame  work.  Since  I  learned  the  latter 
&ct,  I  have  been  constantly  trying  to  yield  my  plan  to  theira.  1  have 
sent  two  letters  to  General  Steele,  and  three  or  four  dispatches  to  yon  and 
otherSf  saying  that  be  (General  Steele)  mnst  be  master,  bnt  that  it  will 
probably  be  best  for  him  to  keep  the  convention  on  its  own  plan.  Some 
single  mind  must  be  master,  else  there  will  be  no  agreement  on  any  thing ; 
and  General  Steele,  commanding  the  military  and  being  on  the  gronnd, 
is  the  best  man  to  be  that  master.  Even  now  citizens  are  telegraphing 
me  to  postpone  the  election  to  a  later  day  than  either  fixed  by  the  con* 
vention  or  me.    This  discord  mnst  be  silenced.  A.  Ldioolm. 

The  Convention  framed  a  Constitution  abolishing  Slavery, 
which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
people. 

The  military  movements  of  the  year  1864  thus  far  call  for  no 
special  notice  in  this  place.  Three  enterprises  of  considera- 
ble magnitude  have  been  undertaken,  btit  neither  of  them  was 
attended  with  results  of  any  great  importance. 

As  early  as  the  16th  of  December,  1863,  Gen.  Gillmorc, 
commanding  the  Department  of  the  South,  applied  to  the 
Government  for  permission  to  send  an  expedition  into  Flori- 
da, for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  supplies  of  the  enemy ; 
and  in  January,  in  urging  the  matter  still  further  upon  the 
attention  of  Gen.  Halleck,  he  suggested  that  measures  might 
be  also  inaugurated  for  restoring  the  State  of  Florida  to  her 
allegiance  under  the  terms  of  the  President's  Proclamation. 
Gen.  Gill  more  was  authorized  to  take  such  action  in  the  mat- 
ter as  he  should  deem  proper, — and  he  accordingly  organized 
an  expedition,  which  left  Port  Royal  on  the  6th  of  February, 
under  General  Seymour,  and  was  followed  soon  afterwards  by 
General  Gillmore  himself — to  whom,  on  the  13th  of  January, 
the  President  had  addressed  the  following  letter : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  Jan.  13, 1864. 
Hajor-General  Gillmobe  : 
J  understand  an  effort  is  being  made  by  some  worthy  gentlemen  to 
20 
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reconstract  a  legal  State  gOTemment  in  Florida.  Florida  is  in  your 
department,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  yon  may  be  there  in  person.  I  bave 
given  Mr.  Hay  a  commission  of  Major,  and  sent  him  to  yon,  with  some 
blank  books  and  other  blanka,  to  aid  in  the  reconstmction.  He  wiD  ex- 
plain as  to  the  manner  of  using  the  blanks,  and  also  my  general  views  on 
the  subject.  It  is  desirable  for  all  to  co-operate,  but  if  irreconcilable 
differences  of  opinion  shall  arise,  yon  are  master.  I  wish  the  thing  done 
in  the  most  speedy  way,  so  that  when  done  it  be  within  the  range  of  the 
late  proclamation  on  the  subject  The  detail  labor  wiU,  of  course,  hare 
to  be  done  by  others;  but  I  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  give  it 
such  general  supervision  as  you  can  find  consistent  with  your  more 
strictly  military  duties. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


The  advance  portion  of  the  expedition  reached  Jacksonville 
on  the  8th  of  February.  Gen.  Gill  more  returned  to  Port  Royal 
on  the  16th,  leaving  the  oommand  of  the  expedition  to  Gen. 
Seymour.  The  first  operations  were  successfal.  Near 
Jacksonville  one  hundred  prisoners,  with  eight  pieces  of  ser- 
viceable artillery,  fell  into  our  hands,  and  expeditions  were 
pushed  forward  into  the  interior,  by  which  large  amounts 
of  stores  and  supplies  were  destroyed.  On  the  iVth  General 
Seymour,  with  6,000  men,  was  on  the  Florida  Central  Rail- 
road, about  forty-five  miles  from  Jacksonville.  Here  they 
remained  until  the  20th,  when  the  preparations  for  a  move- 
ment toward  Lake  City  were  completed.  The  enemy  was 
found  in  force,  a  little  before  reaching  Lake  City,  at  Olustee, 
a  small  station  on  the  railroad.  The  engagement  was  com- 
menced between  the  enemy's  skirmishers  and  our  advance. 
The  fire  directed  against  our  men  was  so  hot  that  they  were 
compelled  to  fall  back ;  then  wjb  brought  two  batteries  to  bear 
on  the  enemy,  and  our  whole  force  became  engaged  with  more 
than  twice  their  number  of  the  enemy,  who  occupied  a  strong  j 
position,  flanked  by  a  marsh.  Again  we  retreated,  taking 
another  position;  but  it  was  impossible  to  contend  with  a 
force  SO"  greatly  superior,  and,  after  a  ■  battle  of  three  hours 
and  a  half,  General  Seymour  retreated,  leaving  his  dead  and 
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sererdy  woanded  on  the  field.  Five  guns  were  lost,  and 
aboQt  a  thoasand  men  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

On  the  3d  of  Febraarj,  General  Sherman,  with  a  strong 
force,  set  out  from  Yicksbargy  in  light  marching  order,  and 
moved  eastward.  Shortly  after,  a  cavalry  expedition,  under 
Greneral  Smith,  set  out  from  Memphis,  to  work  its  way  south- 
eastward, and  join  Sherman  somewhere  on  the  borders  of 
MissisAippi  and  Alabama,  By  the  18th  Smith  had  accom- 
plished nearly  one-half  of  his  proposed  march,  but  soon  after 
found  the  enemy  concentrated  in  superior  force  in  his  way. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  proceed,  he  fell  back,  destroying  the 
bridges  on  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  his  retreat. 
There  was  continual  skirmishing,  but  no  decisive  battle  during 
the  retreat,  which  lasted  until  the  25th,  when  the  expedition 
accomplished  its  return  to  Memphis.  Much  damage  was  done 
to  the  enemy  by  the  destruction  of  property,  but  the  main 
object  of  making  a  junction  with  Sherman  failed.  Sherman 
went  as  far  east  as  Meridian,  almost  on  the  borders  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama,  and  after  destroying  large  quantities  of 
the  rebel  stores,  and  breaking  their  means  of  communication, 
he  returned  to  Vicksburg. 

The  other  enterprise  to  which  reference  is  made  above,  was 
a  raid  upon  Richmond,  made  by  a  large  cavalry  force  under 
General  Kilpatrick.  Leaving  his  camp  on  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary, he  crossed  the  Rapidan,  gained  the  rear  of  Lee's  army 
without  being  discovered,  and  pushed  rapidly  on  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Richmond.  A  detachment  under  Colonel  Dahlgren 
was  sent  from  the  main  body  to  Frederick's  Hall,  on  the 
Virginia  Central  Railroad.  The  road  was  torn  up  for  some 
distance,  and  then  the  James  River  Canal  was  struck,  and  six 
grist-mills  destroyed,  which  formed  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  supply  for  the  Confederate  army.  Several  locks  on  the 
canal  were  destroyed,  and  other  damage  done.  Dahlgren' s 
main  body  then  pressed  onward  toward  Richmond,  and  came 
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within  three  miles  of  the  city,  when,  encountering  a  Confed* 
erate  force,  it  was  compelled  to  withdraw,  Dahlgren  himself 
being  killed,  and  a  lai^e  part  of  his  force  captured.  Kil- 
patrick,  meanwhile,  pressed  onward  to  Spottsylvania  Courts 
Hoase,  and  thence  to  Beaver  Dam,  near  where  the  two  lines 
of  railway  from  Richmond,  those  running  to  Gordonsville  and 
Fredericksburg,  cross.  Here  the  railway  was  torn  up,  and  the 
telegraphic  line  cut,  and  the  cavalry  pushed  straight  on  toward 
Richmond.  They  reached  the  outer  line  of  fortifications  at 
a  little  past  ten  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  March,  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city.  These  were  fairly 
passed,  and  the  second  line,  a  mile  nearer,  was  reached,  and 
a  desultory  fire  was  kept  up  for  some  hours.  Toward  evening 
Kilpatrick  withdrew,  and  encamped  six  miles  from  the  city. 
In  the  night  an  artillery  attack  was  made  upon  the  camp,  and 
our  troops  retired  still  farther,  and  on  the  following  morning 
took  up  their  line  of  march  down  the  Peninsula  toward  Wil- 
liamsburg. Several  miles  of  railway  connection  of  great 
importance  to  the  enemy  were  interrupted,  stores  to  the 
value  of  several  millions  of  dollars  were  destroyed,  and  some 
hundreds  of  prisoners  were  captured,  as  the  result  of  this 
expedition. 

The  relations  of  the  war  which  is  carried  on  to  maintain 
the  Repablican  Government  of  the  United  States,  against  the 
efforts  of  the  slave-holding  oligarchy  for  its  overthrow,  to  the 
general  interests  of  labor,  have  from  time  to  time  enlisted  a 
good  deal  of  the  thoughts  of  the  President,  and  elicited  from 
him  expressions  of  his  own  sentiments  on  the  subject.  On 
the  31st  of  December,  1863,  a  very  large  meeting  of  working- 
men  was  held  at  Manchester,  England,  to  express  their  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  war  in  the  United  States.  At  that  meet- 
ing an  address  to  President  Lincoln  was  adopted,  expressing 
the  kindest  sentiments  towards  this  country,  and  declaring  that, 
since  it  had  become  evident  that  the  destruction  of  Slavery 
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was  involved  in  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  their  sympft- 
thies  had  been  thoroughly  and  heartily  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  This 
address  was  forwarded  to  the  President  throngh  the  American 
Minister  in  London,  and  elicited  the  following  reply : 

EzBcirnvB  Mansion,  Wabhinoton,  January  19, 1868. 
To  tJie  WorJcingmen  qf  Manchester: 

I  have  the  honior  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  address  and  reso- 
Intions  which  you  sent  me  on  the  eve  of  the  new  year.  When  I  came 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  through  a  free  and  constitutional  election,  to 
preside  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  country  was  found 
at  the  verge  of  civil  war.  Whatever  might  have  heen  the  cause,  or 
whosesoever  the  fault,  one  duty,  x>aramount  to  all  others,  was  before  me, 
namely,  to  maintain  and  preserve  at  once  the  Constitution  and  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Federal  Republic.  A  conscientious  purpose  to  perform  this 
duty,  is  the  key  to  all  the  measures  of  administration  which  have  been, 
and  to  all  which  wiU  hereafter  be  pursued.  Under  our  frame  of  govern- 
ment and  my  official  oath,  I  could  not  depart  from  this  purpose  If  I 
would.  It  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  governments  to  enlarge  or  re- 
strict the  scope  of  moral  results  which  follow  the  policies  that  they  may 
deem  it  necessary,  for  the  public  safety,  from  time  to  time  to  adopt. 

I  have  understood  well  that  the  duty  of  self-preservation  rests  solely 
with  the  American  people.  But  I  have  at  the  same  time  been  aware 
that  £Eivor  or  disfavor  of  foreign  nations  might  have  a  material  influence 
in  enlarging  or  prolonging  the  struggle  with  disloyal  men  in  which  the 
country  is  engaged.  A  fair  examination  of  history  has  served  to  author- 
ize a  belief  that  the  past  actions  and  influences  of  the  United  States,  were 
generally  regarded  as  having  been  beneficial  toward  mankind.  I  have, 
therefore,  reckoned  upon  the  forbearance  of  nations.  Circumstances — 
to  some  of  which  you  kindly  allude— induced  me  especially  to  expect  that 
if  justice  and  good  faith  should  be  practised  by  the  United  States,  they 
would  encounter  no  hostile  influence  on  the  pturt  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
now  a  pleasant  duty  to  acknowledge  the  demonstration  you  have  given 
of  your  desire  that  a  spirit  of  amity  and  peace  toward  this  country  may 
prevail  in  the  councils  of  your  Queen,  who  is  respected  and  esteemed  in 
your  own  country  only  more  than  she  is  by  the  kindred  nation  which 
has  its  home  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  know,  and  deeply  deplore  the  sujQferings  which  the  workingmen  at 
Manchester,  and  in  all  Europe,  are  called  to  endure  in  this  crisis.  It  has 
been  often  and  studiously  represented  that  the  attempt  to  overthrow  this 
Government,  which  was  built  upon  the  foundation  of  human  rights,  and 
to  substitute  for  it  one  which  should  rest  exclusively  on  the  basis  of 
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Iraman  sLayeiy,  iras  likely  to  obtain  the  fiiTor  of  Enrope.  Through  tho 
action  of  our  disloyal  citizens,  the  workingmen  of  Europe  have  been 
subjected  to  severe  trials,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  their  sanction  to 
that  attempt.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  cannot  but  regard  your  deci- 
sive utterances  upon  the  question  as  an  instance  of  sublime  Christian 
heroism,  which  has  not  been  surpassed  in  any  age  or  in  any  country.  It 
is  indeed  an  enei^etic  and  reinspiring  assurance  of  the  inherent  power 
of  truth,  and  of  the  ultimate  and  universal  triumph  of  justice,  humanity, 
and  freedom.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  sentiments  you  have  expressed 
will  be  sustained  by  your  great  nation,  and  on  the  other  hand,  i  have  no 
hesitation  in  assuring  you  that  they  will  excite  admiration,  esteem,  and 
the  most  reciprocal  feelings  of  friendship  among  the  American  x>eople. 
I  hail  this  interchange  of  sentiment,  therefore,  as  an  augury  that  what- 
ever else  may  happen,  whatever  misfortune  may  befall  your  country  or  my 
own,  the  peace  and  friendship  which  now  exist  between  the  two  nations 
will  be,  as  it  shall  be  my  desire  to  make  them,  perpetuaL 

The  workingraeti  of  London  held  a  similar  meeting  at  abont 
the  same  time,  and  took  substantially  the  same  action.  The 
President  made  the  following  response  to  their  address : 

ExEcuTivB  Maijsion,  lib.  2, 1863. 
To  the  Workingmen  cf  London  : 

I  have  received  the  New  Year's  Address  which  you  have  sent  me,  with 
a  sincere  appreciation  of  the  exalted  and  humane  sentiments  by  which 
it  was  inspired. 

As  these  sentiments  are  manifestly  the  enduring  support  of  the  free 
institutions  of  England,  so  I  am  sure  also  that  they  constitute  the  only 
reliable  basis  for  free  institutions  throughout  the  world. 

The  resources,  advantages,  and  powers  of  the  American  people  are 
very  great,  and  they  have  consequently  succeeded  to  equally  great  respon- 
sibilities. It  seems  to  have  devolved 'upon  them  to  test  whether  a  gov- 
ernment established  on  the  principles  of  human  freedom,  can  be  main- 
tained against  an  effort  to  build  one  upon  the  exclusive  foundation  of 
human  bondage.  They  will  rejoice  with  me  in  the  new  evidences  which 
your  proceedings  furnish,  that  the  magnanimity  they  are  exhibiting  is 
justly  estimated  by  the  true  friends  of  freedom  and  humanity  in  foreign 
countries. 

Accept  my  best  wishes  for  your  individual  welfare,  and  for  the  wel&ro 
and  happiness  of  the  whole  British  people. 

AimATTATw  LrwoOMf. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1864,  a  committee  from  the  Working- 
men's  Association  of  the  city  of  New  York  waited  upon  the 
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President  and  delivered  an  address,  stating  the  general  objects 
and  purposes  of  the  Association,  and  requesting  that  he  would 
allow  his  name  to  be  enrolled  among  its  honorary  members* 
To  this  address  the  President  made  the  following  replj  : 

Gentlbmen  of  thb  Committbb  :— The  boDorary  membership  In  your 
aesociation,  as  generously  tendered,  Is  gratcftilly  accepted. 

You  comprehend,  as  your  address  shows,  that  the  existing  rebellion 
means  more  and  tends  to  do  more  than  the  perpetuation  of  African  alav- 
ery — ^that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  war  ujwn  the  rights  of  all  working  people.  Partly 
to  show  that  this  view  has  not  escaped  my  attention,  and  partly  that  I 
cannot  better  express  myself,  I  read  a  passage  from  the  message  to  Con- 
gress in  December,  1861 : 

"  It  continues  to  develop  that  the  insurrection  is  largely,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, a  war  upon  the  first  principle  of  jwpular-govemment,  the  rights 
of  the  people.  Conclusive  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  most  ^rave 
and  maturely  considered  public  documents,  as  well  as  in  the  general  tone 
of  the  insurgents.  In  those  documents  we  find  the  abridgement  of  the 
existing  riglTt  of  suflfrage,  and  the  denial  to  the  people  of  an  rieht  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  selection  of  public  officers,  except  the  legislative,  boldly 
advocated,  with  labored  argument  to  prove  that  large  control  of  the 

rople  in  government  is  the  source  of  all  political  evil.    Monarchy  itself 
sometimes  hinted  at  as  a  possible  refuge  from  the  power  of  the  people. 

"  In  my  present  position  I  could  scarcelv  be  justified  were  I  to  omit 
raising  a  waminff  voice  against  this  approach  of  returning  despotism. 

*^  It  is  not  needed,  nor  fitting  here,  that  a  general  argument  should  be 
made  in  favor  of  popular  institutions;  but  there  is  one  point  witb  its 
connections,  not  so  hackneyed  as  most  others,  to  which  I  ask  a  brief  at- 
tention. It  is  the  effort  to  place  capital  on  an  equal  footing,  if  not  above 
labar^  in  the  sti-ucture  of  government.  It  is  assumed  that  labor  is  avail- 
able only  in  connection  with  capital ;  that  nobody  labors  unless  some- 
body else,  owning  capital,  somehow  by  the  use  of  it  induces  him  to  labor. 
This  assumed,  it  is  next  considered  whether  it  is  best  that  capita]  shall 
hire  laborers,  and  thus  induce  them  to  work  by  their  own  conseut,  or  Inty 
them,  and  drive  them  to  it  without  their  consent  Having  proceeded  so 
far,  it  is  naturally  concluded  that  all  laborers  af%  either  hired  laborers,  or 
what  we  call  slaves.  And,  further,  it  is  assumed  that  whoever  is  once  a 
hired  laborer,  is  fixed  in  that  condition  for  life.  Now  there  is  no  such 
relation  between  capital  and  labor  as  assumed,  nor  Is  there  any  such  thinf 
as  a  free  man  being  fixed  for  life  in  the  condition  of  a  hired  laborer.  Both 
these  aflsumptious  are  false,  and  all  inferences  from  them  are  ground- 
less. 

*'  Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capital.  Capital  is  only  the— 
fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  If  labor  had  not  first  existed. 
Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves  much  the  higher  considera- 
tion. Capital  has  its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any 
other  rights.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
-a  relation  between  capital  and  labor,  producing  mutual  benefits.  The 
error  is  in  assuming  that  the  whole  labor  of  a  community  exists  within 
that  relation.  A  few  men  own  capital,  and  that  few  avoid  labor  them- 
selves, and,  with  their  capital,  hire  or  buy  another  few  to  labor  for  them. 
A  large  majority  belong  to  neither  class— neither  work  for  others,  nor 
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baye  others  working  for  them.  In  most  of  the  Sonthem  States  a  major- 
ity of  the  whole  people  of  all  colors,  are  neither  slaves  nor  masters;  while 
In  the  Northern,  a  lai^e  majority  are  neither  hirers  nor  hired.  Men  with 
their  fiunilies — wives,  sons,  and  daughters — ^work  for  themselves,  on  their 
fiums,  in  their  houses,  and  in  their  shops,  taking  the  whole  product  to 
themselves,  and  asking  no  favors  of  capital  on  the  one  hand  nor  of  hired 
laborers  or  slaves  on  me  other.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  mingle  their  own  labor  with  capital ;  that  is,  they 
labor  with  their  own  hands,  and  also  buy  or  hire  others  to  labor  for  them, 
but  this  is  only  a  mixed  and  not  a  distinct  class.  No  principle  stated  is 
disturbed  by  the  existence  of  this  mixed  class. 

**  Again,  as  has  already  been  said,  there  is  not,  of  necessity,  any  sneh 
thing  as  the  tree  hired  laborer  being  fixed  to  that  condition  for  life. 
Biany  independent  men  everywhere  in  these  States,  a  few  years  back  in 
their  lives  were  hired  laborers.  The  prudent  penniless  beginner  in  the 
world  labors  for  wages  a  while,  saves  a  surplus  with  which  to  buy  tools 
or  land  for  himself,  then  labors  on  his  own  account  another  while,  and  at 
length  hires  another  new  beginner  to  help  him.  This  is  the  just  and 
generous  and  prosperous  system  which  opens  the  way  to  all— ^ves  hope 
to  all,  and  consequent  energy  and  progress,  and  improvement  of  condi- 
tion to  alL  No  men  living  arc  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those  who 
toil  up  from  poverty— none  less  inclined  to  touch  or  take  aught  which 
they  have  not  noncstly  earned.  Let  them  beware  of  surrendering  a  polit- 
ical power  they  already  possess,  and  which,  if  surrendered,  will  surely  be 
used  to  close  the  door  of  advancement  against  such  as  they,  and  to  fix 
new  disabilities  and  burdens  upon  them,  till  all  of  liberty  shall  be  lost.*^ 

The  views  then  expressed  remain  unchanged,  nor  have  I  much  to  add. 
None  are  so  deeply  interested  to  resist  the  present  rebellion  as  the  work- 
ing people.  Let  them  beware  of  prejudices,  working  division  and  hos- 
tility among  themselves.  The  most  notable  feature  of  a  disturbance  in 
your  city  last  summer  was  the  hanging  of  some  working  people  by  other 
working  people.  It  should  never  be  so.  The  strongest  bond  of  human 
sympati^y,  outside  of  the  &mily  relation,  should  be  one  uniting  aU  work- 
ing people,  of  all  nations,  and  tongues,  and  kindreds.  Nor  should  this 
lead  to  a  war  upon  property  or  the  owners  of  property.  Property  is  the 
fruit  of  labor ;  property  is  desirable ;  is  a  positive  good  in  the  world.  That 
some  should  be  rich  shows  that  others  may  become  rich,  and,  hence,  is 
just  encouragement  to  industry  and  enterprise.  Let  not  him  who  is 
houseless  puU  down  the  house  of  another,  but  let  him  labor  diligently  and 
build  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example  assuring  that  his  own  shall  be  safe 
firom  violence  when  buUt. 

The  President  had  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  vol- 
unteer movements  of  benevolent  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try, for  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
among  our  soldiers.  A  meeting  of  one  of  these  organizations, 
the  Christian  Commission,  was  held  at  Washington,  on  the 
22d  of  February,  1863,  to  which  President  Lincoln,  unable 
to  attend  and  preside,  addressed  the  following  letter ; 
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EnocTiTB  MANOOir,  ^e5fitarv  23,  1863. 
Her.  Alkcamdxb  Resd  : 

Ht  Deab  Sm : — ^Your  note,  by  which  7011,  m  General  Superintendent 
of  the  XT.  S.  Christian  Commission,  invite  me  to  preside  at  a  meeting  to  be 
held  this  daj,  at  the  haU  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  this  city, 
is  received. 

While,  for  reasons  which  I  deem  sufficient,  I  must  decline  to  preside, 
I  cannot  withhold  my  approval  of  the  meeting,  and  its  worthy  objects. 
Whaitever  shall  be,  sincerely  and  in  God's  name,  devised  for  the  good 
of  the  soldiers  and  seamen  in  their  hard  spheres  of  duty,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  blessed.  And  whatever  shall  tend  to  turn  our  thoughts  from 
the  unreasoning  and  uncharitable  passions,  prejudices,  and  jealousies 
incident  to  a  great  national  trouble  such  as  ours,  and  to  fix  them  on  the 
vast  and  long-enduring  consequences,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  which  are  to 
result  from  the  struggle,  and  especially  to  strengthen  our  reliance  on 
ihe  Supreme  Being  for  the  final  triumph  of  the  right,  cannot  but  be 
well  for  us  alL 

The  birthday  of  Washington  and  the  Christian  Sabbath  coinciding 
this  year,  and  suggesting  together  the  highest  interests  of  this  life  and 
of  that  to  come,  is  most  propitious  for  the  meeting  proposed. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  LiNOOLir. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1864,  at  the  close  of  a  fair  in 
Washington,  given  at  the  Patent  Office,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  the  army,  President  Lincoln 
happening  to  be  present,  in  response  to  loud  and  continuous 
calls,  made  the  following  remarks : 

Ladixs  and  Gentlemen  :— I  appear  to  say  but  a  word.  This  extraor- 
dinary war  in  which  we  are  engaged  falls  heavily  upon  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple, but  the  most  heavily  upon  the  soldier.  For  it  has  been  said,  all  that 
a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life;  and  while  all  contribute  of  their 
substance,  the  soldier  puts  his  life  at  stake,  and  often  yields  it  up  in  his 
country's  cause.    The  highest  merit,  then,  is  due  to  the  soldier. 

In  this  extraordinary  war,  extraordinary  developments  have  manifested 
themselves,  such  as  have  not  been  seen  in  former  wars ;  and  among  these 
manifestations  nothing  has  been  more  remarkable  than  these  Mrs  for  the 
relief  of  suffering  soldiers  and  their  families.  And  the  chief  agents  in 
.these  fairs  are  the  women  of  America. 

I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  language  of  eulogy ;  I  have  never 
studied  the  art  of  paying  compliments  to  women ;  but  I  must  say,  that 
if  all  that  has  been  said  by  orators  and  poets  since  the  creation  of  the 
20* 
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worid  !n  pratse  of  women  were  applied  to  fhe  women  of  America,  it 
would  not  do  them  Justice  for  thellr  conduct  during  this  war.  I  will 
eloae  by  saying,  Qod  bleea  ttie  women  of  America  1 

Still  another  occasion  of  a  similar  chafSicter  occurred  at 
Baltimore  on  the  18th  of  April,  at  the  opening  of  a  Fair  for 
the  henefit  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  The  President  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  attend  the  opening  exercises,  and  made 
the  following  remarks : 

Ladies  akd  Gentlemen: — Calling  to  mind  that  we  are  in  Baltimore, 
we  cannot  fail  to  note  that  the  world  moves.  Looking  upon  these  many 
people  assembled  here  to  serve,  as  they  best  may,  the  soldiers  of  the 
Union,  it  occurs  at  once  that  three  years  ago  the  same  soldiers  could 
not  so  much  as  pass  through  Baltimore.  The  change  from  then  till  now 
is  both  great  and  gratifying.  Blessings  on  the  brave  men  who  hare 
wrought  the  change,  and  the  fair  women  who  strive  to  reward  them 
for  it. 

But  Baltimore  suggests  more  than  could  happen  within  Baltimore. 
The  change  within  Baltimore  is  part  only  of  a  far  wider  change.  When 
the  war  began,  three  years  ago,  neither  party,  nor  any  man,  expected  it 
would  last  till  now.  Each  looked  for  the  end,  in  some  way,  long  ere  to- 
day. Neither  did  any  anticipate  that  domestic  slavery  would  be  mucb 
affected  by  the  war.  But  here  we  are ;  the  war  has  not  ended,  and 
slavery  has  been  much  affected — ^how  much  needs  not  now  to  be  re- 
counted.   So  true  is  it  that  man  proposes  and  God  disposes. 

But  we  can  see  the  past,  though  we  may  not  claim  to  have  directed 
it;  and  seeing  it,  in  this  caae,  we  feel  more  hopeful  and  confident  for  the 
future. 

The  world  has  never  had  a  good  definition  of  the  word  liberty,  and 
the  American  people,  just  now,  are  much  in  want  of  one.  We  all  de- 
clare for  liberty ;  but  in  using  the  same  wcfrd  we  do  not  all  mean  the 
same  thing.  With  some  the  word  liberty  may  mean  for  each  man  to  do 
as  he  pleases  with  himself,  and  the  product  of  his  labor ;  while  with 
others  the  same  word  may  mean  for  some  men  to  do  as  they  please  with 
other  men,  and  the  product  of  other  men's  labor.  Here  are  two,  not 
only  differeut,  but  incompatible  things,  called  by  the  same  name,  liberty. 
And  it  follows  that  each  of  the  things  is,  by  the  respective  parties,  called 
by  two  different  and  incompatible  names — ^liberty  and  tyranny. 
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The  shepherd  driyes  the  wolf  from  the  iheep's  throat,  for  which  the 
sheep  thanks  the  shepherd  as  a  Uberaior,  while  the  wolf  denounces  him 
for  the  same  act,  as  the  destroyer  of  liberty,  especially  as  the  sheop  was 
a  black  one.  Plainly,  the  sheep  and  the  wolf  are  not  agreed  upon  a 
definition  of  the  word  liberty;  and  precisely  the  same  difference  prevails 
to-day  among  us  human  creatures,  even  in  the  North,  and  all  professing 
to  love  liberty.  Hence  we  beholc.  the  process  by  which  thousands  are 
daily  passing  from  under  the  y  -re  of  bondage  hailed  by  some  as  the 
advance  of  liberty,  and  bew^ied  by  others  as  the  destruction  of  aU 
liberty.  Recently,  as  it  seen.s,  the  people  of  Maryland  have  been  doing 
something  to  define  liberty  and  thanks  to  them  that,  in  what  they 
have  done,  the  wolfs  dictionary  has  been  repudiated. 

It  is  not  very  becoming  for  one  in  my  position  to  make  speeches  at 
great  length;  but  there  is  another  subject  upon  which  I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  say  a  word.  A  painful  rumor,  true  I  fear,  has  reached  us  of 
the  massacre,  by  the  rebel  forces  at  Fort  Pillow,  in  the  west  end  of 
Tennessee,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  c^  some  three  hundred  colored 
soldiers  and  white  officers,  who  had  just  been  overpowered  by  their 
assailants.  There  seems  to  be  some  anxiety  in  the  public  mind  whether 
the  Government  is  doing  its  duty  to  the  colored  soldier,  and  to  the  ser- ' 
vice,  at  this  point.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  for  some  time, 
the  use  of  colored  troops  was  not  contemplated;  and  how  the  change 
of  purpose  was  wrought,  I  will  not  now  take  time  to  explain.  Upon  a 
clear  conviction  of  duty,  I  resolved  to  turn  that  element  of  strength  to 
account;  and  I  am  responsible  for  it  to  the  American  people,  to  the 
Christian  world,  to  history,  and  on  my  final  account  to  God.  Having 
(leterniinod  to  use  the  negro  as  a  soldier,  there  is  no  way  but  to  give 
him  all  the  protection  given  to  any  other  soldier.  The  difficulty  is  not 
in  stating  the  principle,  but  in  practically  applying  it.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  the  Government  is  indifferent  to  this  matter,  or  is  not  doing 
the  best  it  can  in  regard  to  it  We  do  not  to-day  know  that  a  colored 
soldier,  or  white  officer  commandmg  colored  soldiers,  has  been  massa- 
cred by  the  rebels  when  made  a  prisoner.  We  fear  it,  believe  it,  I  may 
say,  but  we  do  not  know  it.  To  take  the  life  of  one  of  their  prisoners 
on  the  assumption  that  they  murder  ours,  when  it  is  short  of  certainty 
that  they  do  murder  ours,  might  be  too  serious,  too  cruel  a  mistake. 
We  are  having  the  Fort  Pillow  affair  thoroughly  investigated;  and 
such  investigation  will  probably  show  conclusively  how  the  truth  is. 
If,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  it  shall  turn  out  that  there  has  been  no 
massacre  at  Fort  Pillow,  it  will  be  almost  safe  to  say  there  has  been 
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none,  and  will  be  none  elsewhere.  If  there  has  been  the  massacre 
of  threo  hundred  there,  or  even  the  tenth  part  of  three  hnndred,  it  will 
be  oonclusivelj  proren ;  and  beings  so  proven,  the  retribution  shall  as 
•urel/  c<»ie.  It  will  be  matter  of  grave  consideration  in  what  ex- 
act course  to  apply  the  retribution;  but  in  the  supposed  case^  it  must 
oome. 

It  -became  manifesty  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  that  its  progress  woald  inevitably  have  the  effect  of  free- 
ing very  many,  if  not  all,  the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States. 
The  President's  attention  was  therefore  directed  at  an  early 
day  to  the  proper  disposition  of  those  who  should  thus  be 
freed.  As  his  Messages  show,  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
colonizing  them,  with'  their  own  consent,  in  some  country 
^here  they  could  be  relieved  from  the  embarrassments  oc- 
casioned by  the  hostile  prejudices  of  the  whites,  and  enter 
upon  a  career  of  their  own.  In  consequence  of  his  urgent 
representations  upon  this  subject,  Congress  at  its  session  of 
1862  passed  an  act  placing  at  his  disposal  the  sum  of  $600,000 
to  be  expended,  in  his  discretion,  in  removing,  with  their  own 
consent,  free  persons  of  African  descent  to  some  country 
which  they  might  select  as  adapted  to  their  condition  and 
necessities. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1862,  the  President  received  a 
deputation  of  colored  persons,  with  whom  he  had  an  inter- 
view on  the  subject,  of  which  one  of  the  parties  interested  has 
made  the  following  record : 

Washinoton,  Thfirsdayy  August  14,  1863. 

This  afternoon  the  President  of  the  United  States  gave  an  audience 
to  a  Committee  of  colored  men  at  the  White  House.  Thej  were  intro- 
duced bj  Bev.  J.  Mitchell,  Commissioner  of  Emigration.  E.  M.  Thomas, 
the  Chairman,  remarked  that  they  were  there  by  invitation  to  hear 
what  the  Executive  had  to  say  to  tiiem. 

Having  all  been  seated,  the  President,  after  a  few  preliminary  obser- 
vations, informed  them  that  a  sum  of  money  had  been  appropriated  by 
Congress,  and  placed  at  his  disposition,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
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oolonization  in  some  oountry  of  the  people,  or  a  portion  of  them,  of 
African  descent,  thereby  making  it  his  datj,  as  it  had  for  a  long  time 
been  his  inclination,  to  favor  that  cause;  and  why,  he  asked,  should 
the  people  of  your  race  be  colonized,  and  where  ?  ^'hy  should  they 
leave  this  country  ?  This  is,  perhaps,  the  first  question  for  proper  con- 
sideration. You  and  we  are  different  races.  We  have  between  us  a 
broader  difference  than  exists  between  almost  any  other  two  racea 
Whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  I  need  not  discuss ;  but  this  physical 
difference  Is  a  great  disadvantage  to  us  both,  as  I  think.  Your  race 
suffer  very  g^reatly,  many  of  them  by  living  among  us,  while  ours  suffer 
from  your  presence.  In  &  word  we  suffer  on  each  side.  If  this  is  ad- 
mitted, it  affords  a  reason,  at  least,  why  we  should  be  separated.  You 
here  are  freemen,  I  suppose. 

A  voice — Yes,  Sir. 

The  President — Perhaps  you  have  long  been  free,  or  all  your  lives. 
Your  race  are  suffering,  in  my  judgment,  the  greatest  wrong  inflicted 
on  auy  people.  But  even  when  you  cease  to  be  slaves,  you  are  yet  far 
removed  from  being  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  white  race.  You 
are  cut  off  from  many  of  the  advantages  which  the  other  race  enjoys. 
The  aspiration  of  men  is  to  enjoy  equality  with  the  best  when' free,  but 
on  this  broad  continent  not  a  single  man  of  your  race  is  made  the 
equal  of  a  single  man  of  ours.  Go  where  you  are  treated  the  best, 
and  the  ban  is  still  upon  you.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  this,  but  to 
present  it  as  a  fact,  with  which  we  have  to  deaL  I  cannot  alter  it  if  I 
would.  It  is  a  fact  about  which  we  all  think  and  feel  alike,  I  and  you. 
We  look  to  our  condition.  Owing  to  the  existence  of  the  two  races  on 
this  continent,  I  need  not  recount  to  you  the  effects  upon  white  men, 
groveing  out  of  the  institution  of  Slavery.  I  believe  in  its  general  evil 
effects  on  the  white  race.  See  our  present  condition — ^the  country 
engaged  in  war  I  our  white  men  cutting  one  another's  throats — none 
knowing  how  for  it  will  extend — and  then  consider  what  we  know  to 
be  the  truth.  But  for  your  race  among  us  there  could  not  be  war, 
although  many  men  engaged  on  either  side  do  not  care  for  you  one 
way  or  the  other.  Nevertheless,  I  repeat,  without  the  institution  of 
Slavery,  and  the  colored  race  as  a  basis,  the  war  could  not  have  an 
existence.  It  is  better  for  us  both,  therefore,  to  be  separated.  I  know- 
that  there  are  free  men  among  you  who,  even  if  they  could  better  their 
condition,  are  not  as  much  inclined  to  go  out  of  the  country  as  those 
who,  being  slaves,  could  obtain  their  freedom  on  this  condition.  I  sup- 
pose one  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  colonization  is  that 
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the  free  colored  man  oazmot  see  that  his  comfort  would  be  advanoed  by- 
it.  You  may  belieye  that  you  can  live  in  Washington,  or  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States,  the  remalDder  of  your  life ;  perhaps  more  so  than 
you  can  in  any  foreign  country,  and  hence  you  may  come  to  the  con- 
clusion tliot  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  idea  of  going  to  a  foreign 
country.  This  is  (I  speak  in  no  unkind  sense)  an  extremely  selfish 
view  of  the  case.  But  you  ought  to  do  something  to  help  those  who 
are  not  so  fortunate  as  yourselves.  There  is  an  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  our  people,  harsh  as  it  may  be,  for  you  free  colored  people  to 
remain  with  us.  Now  if  you  could  give  a  start  to  the  white  people 
you  would  open  a  wide  door  for  many  to  be  made  free.  If  we  deal 
with  those  who  are  not  free  at  the  beginning,  and  whose  intellects  are 
clouded  by  Slavery,  we  have  very  poor  material  to  start  witli.  If  in- 
telligent colored  men,  such  as  are  before  me,  would  move  in  this  matter, 
much  might  be  accomplished.  It  is  exceedingly  important  that  we  have 
men  at  the  beginning  capable  of  thinking  as  white  men,  and  not 
those  who  have  been  systematically  oppressed.  There  is  much  to 
encourage  you.  For  the  sake  of  your  race  you  should  sacrifice  some- 
thing of  your  present  comfort  for  the  purpose  of  being  as  grand  in  that 
respect  as  the  white  people.  It  is  a  cheering  thought  throughout  life, 
that  something  can  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  who 
have  been  subject  to  the  hard  usages  of  the  world.  It  is  difBcult  to 
make  a  man  miserable  while  he  feels  be  is  worthy  of  himself  and  claims 
kindred  to  the  great  God  who  made  him.  In  the  American  Revolution- 
ary War  sacrifices  were  made  by  men  engaged  in  it,  but  they  were 
clieered  by  the  future.  Greneral  Washington  himself  endured  greater 
physical  hardships  than  if  he  had  remained  a  British  subject,  yet  ho 
was  a  happy  man,  because  he  was  engaged  in  benefiting  his  race; 
in  doing  something  for  the  children  of  his  neighbors,  having  none  of  his 

OWTl.     • 

The  colony  of  Liberia  has  been  in  existence  a  long  time.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense,  it  is  a  success.  The  old  President  of  Liberia,  Roberts,  has 
just  been  with  me  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him.  He  says  they  have 
within  the  bounds  of  that  colony  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  people,  or  more  than  in  some  of  our  old  States,  such  as  Rhode 
Island  or  Delaware,  or  in  some  of  our  newer  States,  and  less  tlian  in 
some  of  our  larger  ones.  They  are  not  all  American  colonists  or  their 
descendants.  Something  less  than  12,000  have  been  sent  thither  from 
this  country.  Many  of  the  original  settlers  have  died,  yet,  like  people 
elsewhere,  their  offspring  outnumber  those  deceased.      The  question  is, 
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if  the  colored  people  are  persuaded  to  go  anjwUere,  wbj  not  there  t 
One  reason  for  unviUingness  to  do  so  is,  that  some  of  you  would  rather 
remain  within  reach  of  the  country  of  your  nativity.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  attachment  you  may  hare  toward  our  race.  It  does  not 
strike  me  that  you  have  the  greatest  reason  to  love  them.  But  still  you 
are  attached  to  them  at  all  events.  The  place  I  am  thinking  about 
having  for  a  colony,  is  in  Central  America.  It  is  nearer  to  us  than 
Liberia — ^not  much  more  than  one-fourth  as  far  as  Liberia,  and  within 
seven  days'  run  by  steamers.  Unlike  Liberia,  it  is  a  great  line  of 
travel — ^it  is  a  highway.  The  country  is  a  very  excellent  one  for  any 
people,  and  with  great  natural  resources  and  advantages,  and  espe- 
cially because  of  the  similarity  of  climate  with  your  native  soil,  thus 
being  suited  to  your  physical  condition.  The  particular  place  I  have  in 
view,  is  to  be  a  great  highway  from  the  Atlantic  or  Caribbean  Sea  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  this  particular  pl&ce  has  all  the  advantages  for  a 
colony.  On  both  sides  there  are  harbors  among  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Again,  there  is  evidence  of  very  rich  coal  mines.  A  certain  amount  of 
coal  is  valuable  in  any  country,  and  there  may  be  more  than  enough  for 
t  he  wants  of  any  country.  Why  I  attach  so  much  importance  to  coal 
is,  it  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  inhabitants  for  immediate  employ- 
ment till  they  got  ready  to  settle  permanently  in  their  homes.  If  you 
take  colonists  where  there  is  no  good  landing,  there  is  a  bad  show;  and 
so  where  there  is  nothing  to  cultivate,  and  of  which  to  make  a  farm. 
But  if  something  is  started  so  that  you  can  get  your  daily  bread  as  soon 
as  you  reach  there,  it  is  a  great  advantage.  Coal  land  is  the  best  thing 
I  know  of  with  which  to  commence  an  enterprise.  To  return — ^you 
have  been  talked  to  upon  this  subject,  and  told  that  a  speculation  is  in- 
tended by.  gentlemen  who  have  an  interest  in  the  coimtry,  including  the 
ooal  mines.  We  have  been  mistaken  all  our  lives  if  we  do  not  know 
whites,  as  well  as  blacks,  look  to  their  self-interest.  Unless  among 
those  deficient  of  intellect,  everybody  you  trade  with  makes  something. 
You  meet  with  these  things  here  and  everywhere.  If  such  persons 
have  what  will  be  an  advantage  to  them,  the  question  is,  whether  it 
cannot  be  made  of  advantage  to  you  ?  You  are  intelligent  and  know 
that  success  does  not  as  much  depend  on  external  help  as  on  self  reli- 
ance. Much,  therefore,  depends  upon  yourselves.  As  to  the  coal 
mines,  I  think  I  see  the  means  available  for  your  self-reliance.  I  shall, 
if  I  get  a  suflBcient  number  of  you  engaged,  have  provision  made  that 
you  shall  not  be  wronged.  If  you  will  engage  in  the  enterprise,  I  will 
Spend  some  of  the  money  intrusted  to  me.    I  am  not  sure  you  will  sue- 
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oeed.  The  Goyemment  may  lose  the  money,  but  we  caxmot  succeed 
unless  we  try;  but  we  thmk  with  care  we  can  succeed.  The  political 
aifairs  in  Central  America  are  not  in  quite  as  satisfactory  condition  as  I 
wish.  There  are  contending  factions  in  that  quarter;  but  it  is  true,  all 
the  factions  are  agreed  alike  on  the  subject  of  colonization,  and  want  it, 
and  are  more  generous  than  we  are  here.  To  yomr  colored  race  they 
have  no  objection.  Besides,  I  would  endeavor  to  haye  you  made  equals, 
and  have  the  best  assurance  that  you  should  be  the  equals  of  the  best. 
The  practical  thing  I  want  to  ascertain  is,  whether  I  can  get  a  number 
of  able-bodied  men,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who  are  willing  to 
go,  when  I  present  evidence  of  encouragement  and  protection.  Ck>uld 
I  get  a  hundred  tolerably  intelligent  men,  with  their  wives  and  child- 
ren, and  able  to  "out  their  own  fodder,"  so  to  speak  ?  Can  I  have  fifty  7 
If  I  oould  find  twenty-five  able-bodied  men,  with  a  mixture  of  women  and 
children — good  things  in  the  family  relation,  I  think — I  could  make  a 
successful  commencement.  I  want  you  to  let  me  know  whether  this 
can  be  done  or  not  This  is  the  practical  part  of  my  wish  to  see  you. 
These  are  subjects  of  very  great  importance — worthy  of  a  month's 
study,  of  a  speech  delivered  in  on  hour.  I  ask  you,  then,  to  consider 
seriously,  not  pertaining  to  yourselves  merely,  nor  for  your  race  and  ours 
for  the  present  time,  but  as  one  of  the  things,  if  successfully  managed, 
for  the  good  of  mankind-^not  coafiued  to  the  present  generation,  but  as 

"  From  age  to  age  descends  the  lay 
To  millions  yet  to  be, 
Till  far  its  echoes  roll  away 
Into  eternity." 

The  above  is  merely  given  as  the  substance  of  the  President's  re- 
marks. 

The  chairman  of  the  delegation  briefly  replied,  that  "they  would  hold 
a  consultation,  and  in  a  short  time  give  an  answer."  The  President 
said,  "  Take  your  full  time — no  hurry  at  alL'* 

The  delegation  then  withdrew. 

In  pursuance  of  bis  plans  of  Colonization,  an  agreement  was 
entered  into,  by  the  President,  September  12,  1862,  with 
A.  W.  Thompson,  for  the  settleirient,  by  free  colored  emi- 
grants from  the  United  States,  of  a  tract  of  country  within 
the  republic  of  New  Grenada — the  region  referred  to  by  the 
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President  in  bis  remarlu  quoted  above ;  and  the  Hon.  S.  E. 
Pomeroy,  a  senator  from  Kansas,  proposed  to  accompany  and 
superintend  the  expedition.  The  sum  of  $25,000  was  ad- 
yanced  to  him  from  the  colonization  fand,  bat  it  was  soon 
after  discovered  that  the  Government  of  New  Grenada  objected 
to  the  landing  of  these  emigrants  upon  its  territory,  and  the 
project  was  abandoned. 

In  April,  1868,  an  agreement  was  made  with  responsible  and 
highly  respectable  parties  in  New  York  for  the  colonization 
of  He  k  Yache,  within  the  Republic  of  Hayti,  of  which  a 
favorable  grant  had  been  made  by  the  Government — and 
which  was  represented  in  the  published  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Emigration  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as 
being  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton  and  other 
tropical  products,  and  as  eminently  favorable  for  such  an  ex- 
periment.  The  Government  agreed  to  pay  fifty  dollars  each 
for  the  removal  of  the  consenting  emigrants  thither — pay- 
ment to  be  made  on  official  certificate  of  their  arrival  The 
contractors  fulfilled  their  portion  of  the  agreement  with 
fidelity,  and  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  ability  ;  bat  after  an 
expenditure  of  about  eighty  thousand  dollars,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  representations  of  the  fertility  of  the  island  had  been 
utterly  unfounded,  and  that  the  enterprise  was  hopeless.  The 
agent  of  the  Company,  moreover,  through  whom  the  Govern- 
ment had  made  the  original  contract,  proved  to  be  utterly  un- 
trustworthy and  incapable,  and  was  removed.  The  Govern- 
ment at  last  brought  the  negroes  back  to  the  United  States, 
but  incurred  no  additional  expense,  as  it  declined  to  pay  the 
contractors  the  stipulated  sum  for  the  removal  of  the  emi- 
grants, or  to  reimburse  them  any  portion  of  the  moneys  ex- 
pended in  the  enterprise. 

.  No  farther  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  matter  of 
colonization;  but  the  disposition  and  employment  of  the 
negroes  has  engaged  a  good  deal  of  the  attention  and  solici- 
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tnde  of  the  Gbvernment  When  the  rebellion  first  broke  out 
there  were  many  persons  who  insisted  upon  the  instant  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves,  and  their  employment  in  arms  against 
the  rebels  of  the  Southern  States.  Public  sentiment,  however, 
was  by  no  means  prepared  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure. 
The  Administration,  upon  its  advent  to  power,  was  compelled  to 
encounter  a  wide-spread  distrust  of  its  general  purposes  in  re- 
gard to  slavery,  and  special  pains  were  taken  by  the  agents 
and  allies  of  the  rebellion  to  alarm  the  sensitive  apprehensions 
of  the  Border  States  upon  this  subject.  The  President, 
therefore,  deemed  it  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  that  unity 
of  sentiment  without  which  united  and  effective  action  against 
the  rebellion  was  felt  to  be  impossible,  to  exclude  from  the 
contest  all  issues  of  a  secondary  nature,  and  to  fasten  the 
attention  and  thought  of  the  whole  country  upon  the  panu 
mount  end  and  aim  of  the  war — the  restoration  of  the  Union 
and  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
How  steadily  and  carefully  this  policy  was  pursued,  the  pre- 
ceding pages  of  this  record  will  show. 

But  as  the  war  went  on,  and  the  desperate  tenacity  of  the 
rebel  resistance  became  more  manifest — as  the  field  of  opera- 
tions, both  military  and  political,  became  enlarged,  and  the 
elements  of  the  rebel  strength  were  better  understood,  the 
necessity  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  Slavery  forced  itself 
upon  the  people  and  the  Government.  The  legislation  of 
Congress,  from  time  to  time,  represented  and  embodied  these 
advancing  phases  of  public  opinion.  At  the  extra  session  of 
1861  a  law  was  passed,  discharging  from  slavery  every  slave 
who  should  be  required  or  permitted  by  his  master  to  take  np 
arms  against  the  United  States,  or  to  be  employed  in  any 
military  capacity  in  the  rebel  service.  At  the  next  session 
the  President  was  authorized  to  employ  persons  of  African 
descent  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  "  in  such  manner 

as  he  should  judge  best  for  the  public  welfare,''  and  also  to      ^ 

\ 
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issue  a  proclamation  eommanding  all  persons  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return 
to  their  allegiance ;  and  if  any  persons  so  warned  should  be 
found  in  rebellion  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  such  proclama- 
tion, the  President  was  authorized  to  set  free  their  slaves. 
Under  these  comprehensive  acts  the  President  took  such  steps 
on  the  subject  as  he  believed  the  necessities  of  the  country  re- 
quired, and  as  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country  would  sustain. 
The  Emancipation  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
nary,  1863,  and  measures  were  adopted  soon  afterwards  to 
provide  for  the  changes  which  it  made  inevitable.  On  the 
20th  of  January,  the  Secretary  of  War  authorized  Governor 
Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  to  enlist  volunteers  for  three 
years,  and  to  include  persons  of  African  descent,  organized 
into  a  separate  corps.  In  April  negro  troops  were  enlisted  by 
Adjutant- General  Thomas  for  service  in  Arkansas,  and  on  the 
15th  of  that  month  he  issued  an  order  appointing  commission- 
ers to  superintend  the  execution  of  a  policy  which  the  Gov- 
ernment had  adopted  for  committing  the  protection  of  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  to  a  negro  force.  On  the  22d  of 
May,  orders  were  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War  creating  a 
Bureau  of  the  War  Department  for  all  matters  relating  to  the 
organization  of  colored  troops,  and  establishing  rules  for  their 
enlistment,  and  for  the  appointment  of  officers  to  command 
them.  And,  on  the  20th  of  August,  Hon.  J.  Holt,  Judge- 
Advocate  General,  sent  to  the  President  an  official  opinion, 
to  the  effect  that,  under  the  laws  of  Congress  on  the  subject, 
he  had  full  authority  to  enlist  slaves  for  service  in  the  army 
precisely  as  he  might  enlist  any  other  persons — providing  for 
compensation  to  loyal  owners  whose  property  might  thus  be 
taken  for  the  public  service.  • 

These  were  the  initial  steps  of  a  movement  for  the  employ- 
ment of  negro  troops,  which  has  gone  forward  steadily  ever 
since,  until,  as  has  been  seen  from  the  President's  Message, 
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over  100,000  negro  soldiers  are  now  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  contributing  largely,  by  their  courage  and  good  conduct, 
to  tbe  suppression  of  the  rebellion  which  seeks  the  perpetual 
enslavement  of  their  race.  The  popular  prejudice  against 
their  employment  in  the  army,  which  was  so  potent  at  the 
beginning,  has  gradually  given  way,  even  in  the  slaveholding 
States,  to  a  more  just  estimate  of  the  necessities  of  the  emer- 
gency and  the  capacities  of  the  negro  race.  And  what  is 
of  still  more  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  the 
people  of  the  slaveholding  States  have  taken  up  the  question 
of  slavery  for  discussion  and  practical  action,  as  one  in  which 
their  own  well-being,  present  and  prospective,  is  deeply  in- 
volved. The  Union  party  in  every  Southern  State  favors  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  in  Missouri,  Maryland,  Louisiana,  and 
Arkansas,  measures  are  already  far  advanced  which  will  inevi- 
tably lead  to  the  speedy  overthrow  of  an  institution  which  has 
proved  so  detrimental  to  their  interests,  and  so  menacing  to  the 
unity  of  the  nation  and  the  stability  of  republican  institutions. 


It  formed  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  work  to  deal  in 
eulogy  or  in  criticism  of  President  Lincoln  and  his  adminis- 
tration. Its  purpose  will  have  been  attained  if  it  places  his 
acts  and  words  in  such  a  form  that  those  who  read  them  may 
judge  for  themselves  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  policy 
he  has  pursued.  It  has  been  his  destiny  to  guide  the  nation 
through  the  stormiest  period  of  its  existence.  No  one  of  his 
predecessors,  not  even  Washington,  encountered  difficulties 
of  equal  magnitude,  or  was  called  to  perform  duties  of  equal 
responsibility.  He  was  elected  by  a  miuority  of  the  popular 
vote,  and  his  election  was  regarded  by  a  majority  of  tho 
people  as  the  immediate  occasion,  if  not  the  cause,  of  civil 
war ;  yet  upon  him  devolved  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  that 
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war,  and  of  combining  and  wielding  the  energies  of  the 
nation  for  its  successful  prosecution.  The  task,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  was  one  of  the  most  gigantic  that 
ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  head  of  any  nation. 

From  the  outset,  Mr.  Lincoln's  reliance  was  upon  the  spirit 
and  patriotism  of  the  people.  He  had  no  overweening  esti- 
mate of  his  own  sagacity ;  he  was  quite  sensible  of  bis  lack 
of  that  practical  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  which  experi- 
ence of  both  alone  can  give ;  but  he  had  faith  in  the  devotion 
of  the  people  to  the  principles  of  Republican  government,  in 
their  attachment  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  and  in 
that  intuitive  sagacity  of  a  great  community  which  always 
transcends  the  most  cunning  devices  of  individual  men,  and, 
in  a  great  and  perilous  crisis,  more  resembles  inspiration  than 
the  mere  deductions  of  the  human  intellect.  At  the  very  outset 
of  his  administration,  President  Lincoln  cast  himself  without 
reserve  and  without  fear,  upon  this  reliance.  It  has  ever 
been  urged  against  him  as  a  reproach  that  he  has  not  assumed 
to  lead  and  control  public  sentiment,  but  has  been  content  to 
be  the  exponent  and  the  executor  of  its  will.  Possibly  an 
opposite  course  might  have  succeeded,  but  possibly,  also,  it 
might  have  ended  in  disastrous  and  fatal  failure.  One  thing 
is  certain :  the  policy  which  he  did  pursue  has  not  failed. 
The  rebellion  has  not  succeeded ;  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  been  overthrown ;  no  new  government,  rest- 
ing on  slavery  as  its  cornei^stone,  has  yet  been  established 
upon  this  continent,  nor  has  any  foreign  nation  been  provoked 
or  permitted  to  throw  its  sword  into  the  scale  against  us.  A 
different  policy  might  have  done  better,  but  it  might  also 
have  done  worse.  A  wise  and  intelligent  people  will  hesitate 
long  before  they  condemn  an  administration  which  has  done 
well,  on  the  mere  hypothesis  that  another  might  have  done 
better. 

In  one  respect  President  Lincoln  has  achieved  a  wonderful 
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success.  He  has  mainUuned,  throagh  the  terrible  trials  of  his 
administrationy  a  reputation,  with  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  for  unsullied  iutegrity,  of  purpose  and  of  conduct, 
which  even  Washington  did  not  surpass^  and  which  no  Pres- 
ident since  Washington  has  equalled.  He  has  had  command 
of  an  army  greater  than  that  jof  any  living  monarch ;  he  has 
wielded  authority  less  restricted  than  that  conferred  by  any 
other  constitutional  government ;  he  has  disbursed  sums  of 
money  equal  to  the  exchequer  of  any  nation  in  the  world ; 
yet  no  o^an,  of  any  party,  believes  him  in  any  instance  to 
have  aimed  at  his  own  aggrandizement,  to  have  been  actuated 
by  personal  ambition,  or  to  have  consulted  any  other  interest 
than  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  the  perpetuity  of  its 
Republican  form  of  government.  This  of  itself  is  a  success 
which  may  well  challenge  universal  admiration,  for  it  is  one 
which  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  all  other  forms  of 
success.  No  man  whose  public  integrity  was  open  to  sus- 
picion, no  matter  what  might  have  been  his  abilities  or  his 
experience,  could  possibly  have  retained  enough  of  public 
confidence  to  carry  the  country  through  such  a  contest  as 
that  in  which  we  are  now  involved.  No  President  suspected 
of  seeking  his  own  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  his 
country's  liberties,  could  ever  have  received  such  enormous 
grants  of  power  as  were  essential  to  the  successful  prosecation 
of  this  war.  They  were  lavishly  and  eagerly  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Lincoln,  because  it  was  known  and  felt  everywhere  that 
he  would  not  abuse  them.  Faction  has  had  in  him  no  mark 
for  its  assaults.  The  weapons  of  party  spirit  have  recoiled 
harmlessly  from  the  shield  of  his  unspotted  character. 

It  was  this  unanimous  confidence  in  the  disinterested  purity 
of  his  character,  and  in  the  perfect  integrity  of  his  public  pur- 
poses, far  more  than  any  commanding  intellectual  ability,  that 
enabled  Washington  to  hold  the  faith  and  confidence  of  the 
American  people  steadfiE^t  for  seven  years,  while  they  waged 
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the  uneqnal  T?ar  required  to  achieve  their  independence. 
And  it  certainly  is  somethrng'  more  than  a  ca.sn8l  coincidenco 
that  this  same  element,  as  rare  in  experience  as  it  is  transcen* 
dent  in  importance,  should  have  characterized  the  President 
upon  whom  devolves  the  duty  of  carrying  the  country  through 
this  second  and  far  more  important  and  sanguinary  struggle. 

No  one  can  read  Mr.  Linooln*s  state  papers  without  per« 
cei ving  in  them  a  most  remarkable  faculty  of  ^^  putting  things" 
so  as  to  command  the  attention  and  assent  of  the  common 

I  people.  His  style  of  thought  as  well  as  of  expression  is  thor- 
oughly in  harmony  with  their  habitual  modes  of  thinking  and 
*  of  speaking.  His  intellect  is  keen,  emphatically  logical  in  its 
action,  and  capable  of  the  closest  and  most  subtle  analysis : 
and  he  uses  language  for  the  sole  purpose  of  stating,  in  the 
clearest  and  simplest  possible  form,  the  precise  idea  he  wishes 
to  convey.  He  has  no  pride  of  intellect — not  the  slightest 
desire  for  display — no  thought  or  purpose  but  that  of  making 
everybody  understand  precisely  what  he  believes  and  means 
to  utter.  And  while  this  sacrifices  the  graces  of  style,  it  gains 
immeasurably  in  practical  force  and  effect.  It  gives  to  his 
public  papers  a  weight  and  influence  with  the  mass  of  the 
people,  which  no  public  man  of  this  country  has  ever  before 
attained.  And  this  is  heightened  by  the  atmosphere  of  humor 
which  seems  to  pervade  his  mind,  and  which  is  just  as  natural 
to  it  and  as  attractive  and  softening  a  portion  of  it,  as  the 
smoky  hues  of  Indian  summer  are  of  the  charming  season  to 
which  they  belong.  His  nature  is  eminently  genial,  and  he 
seems  to  be  incapable  of  cherishing  an  envenomed  resentment. 
And  although  he  is  easily  touched  by  whatever  is  painful,  the 
elasticity  of  his  temper  and  his  ready  sense  of  the  humorous 
break  the  force  of  anxieties  and  responsibilities  under  which 
a  man  of  .harder  though  perhaps  a  higher  nature  would  sink 
and  fail. 

^  One  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  with  which  Mr.  Lin- 

coln has  had  to  deal  in  carrying  on  the  war,  has  been  that  of 
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slavery.  There  are  two  classes  of  persons  who  cannot,  even 
now,  see  that  there  was  any  thing  perplexing  about  it,  or  that 
he  ought  to  have  had  a  moment's  hesitation  how  to  treat  it. 
One,  is  made  up  of  those  who  regard  the  law  of  slavery  as 
paramount  to  the  Constitution,  and  the  rights  of  slavery  as 
the  most  sacred  of  all  the  rights  which  are  guaranteed  by  that 
instrument :  the  other,  of  those  who  regard  the  abolition  of 
slavery  as  the  one  thing  to  be  secured,  whatever  else  may  be 
lost.  The  former  denounce  Mr.  Lincoln  for  having  interfered 
with  slavery  in  any  way,  for  any  purpose,  or  at  any  time :  the 
latter  denounce  him,  with  equal  bitterness,  for  not  having 
swept  it  out  of  existence  the  moment  Fort  Sumter  was  at- 
tacked. In  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  Mr.  Lincoln  has  acted 
upon  a  fixed  principle  of  his  own,  which  he  has  applied  to  the 
practical  conduct  of  affairs  just  as  fast  as  the  necessities  of  the  * 
case  required  and  as  the  public  sentiment  would  sustain  him 
in  doing.  His  policy  has  been  from  the  outset  a  tentative 
one — ^as,  indeed,  all  policies  of  government  to  be  successful 
must  always  be.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  the  first 
endeavor  of  the  rebels  was  to  secure  the  active  co-operation  of  , 
all  the  slaveholding  States.  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  action,  there- 
fore, was  to  withhold  as  many  of  these  States  from  joining 
the  rebel  confederacy  as  possible.  Every  one  can  see  now 
that  this  policy,  denounced  at  the  time  by  his  more  zealous 
anti-slavery  supporters  as  temporizing  and  inadequate,  pre- 
vented Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  Missouri,  and  part  of  • 
Virginia  from  throwing  their  weight  into  the  rebel  scale ;  and 
although  it  is  very  easy  and  very  common  to  undervalue  ser- 
vices to  a  cause  after  its  triumph  seems  secure,  there  are  few 
who  will  not  concede  that  if  these  States  had  been  driven  or 
permitted  to  drift  into  the  rebel  confederacy,  a  successful  ter- 
mination of  the  war  would  have  been  much  farther  off  than  it 
seems  at  present.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  every  thing  in  his  power, 
consistent  with  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  to  retain  the  Bor-  j 
der  Slave  States  within  the  Union ;  and  the  degree  of  success         1 
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which  attended  his  efforts  is  the  hest  proof  of  their  sabstantial 
wisdom. 

His  treatment  of  the  slavery  question  has  been  marked  by 
the  same  experimental  policy.  The  various  letters  by  which 
from  time  to  time  he  has  explained  the  principles  on  which 
he  was  acting,  in  any  particular  emergency,  show  very  clearly 
that  he  has  been  far  more  anxious  to  take  action  which  should 
be  sanctioned  and  sustained  by  the  country,  and  thus  be  per- 
manently valuable,  than  to  put  forth  any  theory  of  his  own 
or  carry  into  effect  the  dogmas  and  opinions  of  any  party, 
The  whole  case  is  stated  with  great  clearness  and  force  in  a 
letter  written  by  him  on  the  4th  of  April  to  Mr.  Hodges, 
who,  with  Governor  Branilette  and  some  other  gentlemen  of 
Kentucky,  had  called  upon  him  on  business  relating  to  the 
draft,  and  with  whom  he  had  some  conversation  in  regard  to 
the  misconceptions  of  his  policy  that  seemed  to  be  current  in 
their  State.     That  letter  is  as  follows  : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  April  4th,  1864. 

A.  G.  Hodges,  Esq.,  Frankfort,  Ky :  Uj  dear  Sir:— You  ask  me  to 
put  in  writing  the  substance  of  what  I  verbally  said  the  other  day,  in 
your  presence,  to  Grovemor  Bramlette  and  Senator  Dixon.  It  was  about 
as  follows: 

"I  am  naturally  anti-slavery.  If  slavery  is  not  wrong,  nothing  is 
wrong.  I  cannot  remember  when  I  did  not  so  think  and  feel,  and  yet 
I  have  never  imderstood  that  the  Presidency  conferred  upon  me  an  un- 
restricted right  to  act  officially  upon  this  ju^ment  and  feeling.  It  was 
in  the  oath  I  took  that  I  would  to  the  best  of  my  ability  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  could  not  take 
the  of&ee  without  taking  the  oath.  Nor  was  it  my  view  that  I  might 
take  an  oath  to  get  power,  and  break  the  oath  in  using  the  power.  I 
understood,  too,  that  in  ordinary  civil  administration  this  oath  even  for- 
bade me  to  practically  indulge  my  primary  abstract  judgment  on  the 
moral  question  of  slavery.  I  had  publicly  declared  this  many  times,  and 
in  many  ways.  And  I  aver  that,  to  this  day,  I  have  done  no  official  act 
in  mere  deference  to  my  abstract  judgment  and  feeling  on  slavery.  1 
did  understand,  however,  that,  my  oath  to  preserve"" the  Constitution  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  preserving,  by  every 
21 
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indispeusable  means,  that  gOTemment — that  nation,  of  which  that  God« 
Btitution  was  the  organic  law.  Was  it  possible  to  lose  the  nation  and 
jet  preserve  the  Constitution  7  B7  general  law,  life  and  limb  must  be 
protected ;  jet  often  a  limb  must  be  amputated  to  save  a  life ;  but  a  life 
is  never  wisely  given  to  save  a  limb.  I  felt  that  measures,  otherwise 
unconstitutional,  might  become  lawful,  by  becoming  indispensable  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Constitution,  through  the  preservation  of  the  nation. 
Bight  or  wrong,  I  assumed  this  ground,  and  now  avow  it  I  could  not 
feel  that,  to  the  best  of  my  ability  I  had  even  tried  to  preserve  the  Oou- 
stitution,  if,  to  save  slavery,  or  any  minor  matter,  I  should  permit  the 
wreck  of  government,  country,  and  constitution,  altogether.  "When, 
early  in  the  war.  General  Fremont  attempted  military  emancipation,  I 
forbade  it,  because  I  did  not  then  think  it  an  indispensable  necessity. 
When  a  little  later,  General  Cameron,  then  Secretary  of  War,  suggested 
Qxe  arming  of  the  blacks,  I  objected,  because  I  did  not  yet  think  it  an 
indispensable  necessity.  When,  still  later,  General  Hunter  attempted 
military  emancipation,  I  again  forbade  it,  because  I  did  not  yet  think  the 
indispensable  necessity  had  come.  When  in  March  and  May,  and  July, 
1862,  I  made  earnest  and  successive  appeals  to  the  border  States  to 
favor  compensated  emancipation,  I  believed  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity for  military  emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks  would  come,  unless 
averted  by  that  measure.  They  declined  the  proposition,  and  I  was,  in 
my  best  judgment,  driven  to  the  alternative  of  either  surrendering  the 
Union,  and  with  it^  the  Constitution,  or  of  laying  strong  hand  upon  the 
colored  element.  I  chose  the  latter.  In  choosing  it,  I  hoped  for  greater 
gain  than  loss,  but  of  this  I  was  not  entirely  confident.  More  than  a 
year  of  trial  now  shows  no  loss  by  it  in  our  foreign  relations,  none  in 
our  home  popular  sentiment,  none  in  our  white  military  force,  no  I068 
by  it  any  how,  or  anywhere.  On  the  contrary,  it  shows  a  gain  of 
quite  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  seamen  and  laborers. 
These  are  palpable  facts,  about  which,  as  facts,  there  can  be  no  cavil- 
ling. We  have  the  men;  and  we  could  not  have  had  them  without  the 
measure. 

**  And  now  let  any  Union  man  who  complains  of  the  measure,  test  hun- 
self  by  writing  down  in  one  line,  that  he  is  for  subduing  the  rebellion 
by  force  of  arms ;  and  in  the  next,  that  he  is  for  taking  three  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men  from  the  Union  side,  and  placing  them  where 
tbey  would  be  best  for  the  measure  he  condemns.  If  he  cannot  &co  his 
oase  so  stated,  it  is  only  because  he  cannot  face  the  truth." 

-.  aad  a  word  which  was  not  in  the  verbal  conversation.  In  telling 
this  tale,  I  attempt  no  compliment  to  my  own  sagacity.     I  claim  not  to 
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bare  controlled  events,  but  oonfess  pllunly  that  OTents  have  controlled 
me.  Now  at  the  end  of  three  years'  struggle,  the  nation's  condition  is 
not  what  either  party,  or  any  man  devised,  or  expected.  God  alone  can 
claim  it  Whither  it  is  tending  seems  plain.  If  God  now  wills  the  ro- 
moval  of  a  great  wrong,  and  wills  also  that  we  of  the  North,  as  well  as 
yon  of  the  South,  shall  pay  fairly  for  our  complicity  in  that  wrong,  im- 
partial history  will  find  therein  new  causes  to  attest  and  revere  the 
ustice  and  goodness  of  Gk)d.  Yours,  truly, 

(Signed.)  A.  LiNOOLir. 

An  impression  is  quite  common  that  great  men,  who  make 
tbeir  mark  upon  the  prepress  of  events  and  the  world's  history, 
do  it  by  impressing  their  own  opinions  upon  nations  and  com- 
munities, in  disregard  of  their  sentiments  and  prejudices. 
History  does  not  sustain  this  view  of  the  case.  No  man  ever 
moulded  the  destiny  of  a  nation  except  by  making  the  senti- 
ment of  that  nation  his  ally — by  working  with  it,  by  shaping 
his  measures  and  his  policy  to  its  successive  developments. 
But  little  more  than  a  year  before  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  issued,  Washington  wrote  to  a  friend  in  England 
that  the  idea  of  separation  from  Great  Britain  was  not  enter- 
tained by  any  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies.  If  independence  had  then  been  proclaimed,  it  would 
not  have  been  supported  by  public  sentiment ;  and  its  procla- 
mation would  have  excited  hostilities  and  promoted  divisions 
which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  cause.  Time, — ^the  de- 
velopment of  events, — the  ripening  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  such  a  measure,  were  indispensable  as  preliminary  conditions 
of  its  success.  And  one  of  the  greatest  elements  of  Washing- 
ton's strength  was  the  patient  sagacity  with  which  he  could 
watch  and  wait  until  these  conditions  were  fulfilled.  The 
position  and  duty  of  President  Lincoln  in  regard  to  Slavery 
have  been  very  similar.  If  he  had  taken  counsel  only  of  his 
own  abstract  opinions  and  sympathies,  and*  had  proclaimed 
emancipation  at  the  outset  of  tl^e  ^*^»  ^^  ^^  sanctioned  the 
action  of  those  department  coniijv  ^^deta  who  assumed  to  do  it 
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themselves,  the  first  effect  would  have  been  to  throw  all  the 
Border  Slave  States  into  the  bosom  of  the  slaveholding  con- 
federacy, and  add  their  formidable  force  to  the  armies  of  the 
rebellion :  the  next  result  would  have  been  to  arouse  the 
political  opposition  of  the  loyal  States  to  fresh  activity  by 
giving  them  a  rallying  cry  :  and  the  tBird  would  have  been  to 
divide  the  great  body  of  those  who  agreed  in  defending  the 
Union,  but  who  did  not  then  agree  in  regard  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  Candid  men,  who  pay  more  regard  to  facts  than 
to  theory,  and  who  can  estimate  with  fairness  the  results  of 
public  action,  will  have  no  diflBculty  in  seeing  that  the  proba- 
ble result  of  these  combined  influences  would  have  been  such 
a  strengthening  of  the  forces  of  the  Confederacy,  and  such  a 
weakening  of  our  own,  as  might  have  overwhelmed  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  given  the  rebellion  a  final  and  a  fatal  triumph 
By  awaiting  the  development  of  public  sentiment,  President 
Lincoln  secured  a  support  absolutely  essential  to  success ;  and 
there  are  few  persons  now,  whatever  may  be  their  private 
opinions  on  slavery,  who  will  not  concede  that  his  measures 
in  regard  to  that  subject  have  been  adopted  with  sagacity  and 
crowned  Vith  substantial  success. 

It  is  too  soon,  we  are  aware,  to  pronounce  definitively  on 
the  merits  of  President  Lincoln's  administration.  Its  policy 
is  still  in  process  of  development.  If  it  is  allowed  to  go  on 
without  interruption, — if  the  measures  which  President  Lin- 
coln has  inaugurated  for  quelling  the  rebellion  and  restoring 
the  Union,  are  permitted  to  work  out  their  natural  results,  un- 
checked by  popular  impatience  and  sustained  by  public  confi- 
dence, we  believe  they  will  end  in  re-establishing  the  authority 
of  the  Constitution,  in  restoring  the  integrity  of  the  Union, 
in  abolishing  every  vestige  of  slavery,  and  in  perpetuating  the 
principles  of  democratic  government  apon  this  continent  and 
throughout  the  world. 
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APPENDIX. 


LIBUT.-GBN.  SCOTT  AND  MAJ.-GEN.  MoCLELLAN. 

AUasion  is  made  on  a  previous  page  to  a  letter  of  advice 
and  suggestions  addressed  by  General  McClellan  to  Greneral 
Scott,  which  he  afterwards  withdrew. 

The  following  correspondence  relates  to  that  letter  and  grew 
out  of  it : 

GEN.    SCOTT   TO  THE    8ECRETART    OF   WAR. 

Washhstoton,  Aug.  9, 1861. 

Sir  : — I  received  yesterday  from  Major-General  McClellan  a  letter  of 
that  date,  to  which  I  design  this  as  my  only  reply. 

Had  Major-General  McClellan  presented  the  same  yiews  in  person, 
they  would  have  been  fully  entertained  and  discussed.  All  my  military 
Tiews  and  opinions  had  been  so  presented  to  him,  without  eliciting 
much  remark  in  our  few  meetings  which  I  have  in  vain  sought  to  mul- 
tiply. He  has  stood  on  his  guard  and  now  places  himself  on  record. 
Let  him  make  the  most  of  his  unenvied  advantages. 

Major-General  McClellan  has  propagated  in  high  quarters  the  idea  ex- 
pressed in  the  letter  before  me,  that  Washington  was  not  only  *'  inse- 
cure," but  in  '*  imminent  danger." 

Relying  on  our  numbers,  our  forts,  and  the  Potomac  river,  I  am  con- 
fident in  the  opposite  opinion ;  and  considering  the  stream  of  new  regi- 
ments that  is  pouring  in  upon  us  (before  the  alarm  could  have  reached 
their  homes),  1  have  not  the  slightest  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  the 
Government  here. 

Having  now  been  unable  to  mount  a  horse,  or  to  walk  more  than  a 
few  paces  at  a  time,  and  consequently  being  unable  to  review  troops — 
much  less  to  direct  them  in  battle :  in  short,  broken  down  by  many 
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particular  hurts,  besides  the  general  infirmities  of  age — ^I  feel  that  I  haye 
become  an  incumbrance  to  the  army  as  well  as  to  myself,  and  that  I 
ought,  gvinig  way  to  a  younger  commander,  to  seek  the  paUiatives  of 
physical  pain  and  exhaustion. 

Accordingly  I  must  beg  the  President,  at  the  earliest  moment,  to 
allow  me  to  be  placed  on  the  officer^  retired  list,  and  then  quietly  to  lay 
myself  up — ^probably  for  ever — somewhere  in  or  about  New  York.  But 
wherever  I  may  spend  my  Uttle  remainder  of  life,  my  frequent  and  latest 
prayer  will  be—"  God  save  the  Union  I"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 
with  high  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WlNFEBLD  SOOTT. 
GEN.    m'oLELLAK   TO   THE   PRESmENT. 

Washington,  Aug.  10, 1861. 

The  letter  addressed  by  me  under  date  of  the  8th  inst  to  Lieutenant- 
General  Scott,  commanding  the  United  States  Army,  was  designed  to 
be  a  plain  and  respectiul  expression  of  my  views  of  the  measures  de- 
manded for  the  safety  of  the  Government  in  the  imminent  peril  that  be- 
sets it  at  the  present  hour.  Every  moment's  reflection  and  every  fact 
transpiring,  convinced  me  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  measures  there 
indicated,  and  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  him  and  to  the  country  to  communi- 
cate them  frankly.  It  is  therefore  with  great  pain  that  I  have  learned 
from  you  this  morning,  that  my  views  do  not  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Lieutenant-General,  and  that  my  letter  is  unfavorably  regarded 
by  him.  The  command  with  which  I  am  intrusted  was  not  sought  by 
me,  and  has  only  been  accepted  from  an  earnest  and  humble  desire  to 
serve  my  country  in  the  moment  of  the  most  extreme  peril  With  these 
views  I  am  willing  to  do  and  suffer  whatever  may  be  required  for  that 
service.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  my  wishes  than  to  seek  any 
command  or  urge  any  measures  not  required  for  the  exigency  of  the 
occasion,  and  above  all,  I  would  abstain  from  any  conduct  that  could 
give  ofifence  to  General  Scott  or  embarrass  the  President  or  any  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  I  yield  to  your  request  and  with- 
draw the  letter  referred  to.  The  Government  and  my  superior  officer 
being  apprised  of  what  I  consider  to  be  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
defence  of  the  National  Capital,  I  shall  strive  faithfully  and  zealously  to 
employ  the  means  that  may  be  placed  in  my  power  fpr  that  purpose, 
dismissing  every  personal  feeling  or  consideration,  and  praying  only  the 


blessing  of  Diyine  Proyidenoe  on  my  efforts.  I  will  only  add  that  as 
you  requested  my  authority  to  withdraw  the  letter,  that  authority  is 
hereby  given,  with  the  most  profound  assurance  for  General  Scott  and 
fourself.  Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Gbobob  B.  MoClellav. 


OBVERAL    SCOTT   TO    THE    PRESIDENT. 

Washinotok,  Aug,  12,  1861. 
8iB: — On  the  10th  inst,  I  was  kindly  requested  by  the  President  to 
withdraw  my  letter  to  you,  of  the  9th,  in  reply  to  one  I  had  received 
from  Major-General  McClellan  of  the  day  before — ^the  President  at  the 
sanoe  time  showing  me  a  letter  to  him  from  Major-General  McClellan, 
in  which,  at  the  instance  of  the  President,  ho  offered  to  withdraw  the 
original  letter  on  which  I  had  animadverted. 

While  the  President  was  yet  with  me,  on  that  occasion,  a  servant 
handed  me  a  letter,  which  proved  to  be  an  authenticated  copy,  imder  a 
blank  cover,  of  the  same  letter  from  General  McOlellan  to  the  President 
This  slight  was  not  without  its  influence  on  my  mind. 

The  President's  visit,  however,  was  for  the  patriotic  purpose  of  heal- 
ing differences,  and  so  much  did  I  honor  his  motive  that  I  deemed  it  due 
to  him  to  hold  his  proposition  under  consideration  for  some  little  time. 

I  deeply  regret  that,  notwithstanding  my  respect  for  the  opuiions  and 
wishes  of  the  President,  I  cannot  withdraw  the  letter  in  question,  for 
these  reasons: 

1.  The  origioal  offence  given  to  mo  by  Major-Greneral  McClellan  (see 
his  letter  of  8th  inst.)  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  deliberation  be- 
tween him  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  by  whom  all  the 
greater  war  questions  are  to  be  settled — without  resort  to  or  oonsulta^ 
tion  with  me,  the  nominal  General-in-Chief  of  the  Army.    In  further 
proof  of  this  neglect — although  it  is  unofficially  known  that  in  the  last 
week  (six  days)  many  regiments  have  arrived  and  others  have  changed 
their    position — some  to    a  considerable    distance — ^not  one  of  these 
movements  has  been  reported  to  me  (or  any  thing  else)  by  Majqr-General 
McClellan ;  while  it  is  believed,  an^  r       ^  a^d  known,  that  he  is  in  fre- 
quent communication  with  portion^         .  ^  Cabinet,  and  on  matters  ap- 
pertaining to  mtj.     ThAi  fri>tdom  ^f^    ^l  ^    ^d  consultation  have,  very 
natmallj,  deluded  the  jimior  Gq^^     \oP^^    a  t^^S  ^^  indifference  to- 
wards hU  seaior.  ^tv\  lO^ 
21*        -  H  ^ 
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2.  With  such  supports,  on  his  part,  it  wonld  be  as  idle  for  me,  as  it 
would  be  against  the  dignity  of  my  years,  to  be  filing  daily  complaints 
against  an  ambitious  junior,  who,  independent  of  the  extreme  advan- 
tages  alluded  to,  has,  unquestionably,  very  high  qualifications  for  military 
command.  I  trust  they  may  achieve  crowning  victories  in  behalf  of  the 
Union. 

3.  I  have,  in  my  letter  to  you  of  the  9th  inst.,  already  said  enough  on 
the,  to  others,  disgusting  subject  of  my  many  physical  infirmities.  I 
wiU  here  only  add  that,  borne  down  as  I  am  by  them,  I  should  un- 
avoidably be  in  the  way,  at  head-quarters,  even  if  my  abilities  for  war 
were  now  greater  than  when  I  was  young. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  with  high  respect, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

WmrnsLD  Soott. 


A  DRAFT  URGED  BY  GENERAL  MoCLELLAN. 

General.  Scott,  very  soon  after  this  correspondence,  was 
allowed  to  retire  from  active  service,  in  accordance  with  his 
request,  and  General  McClellan  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  His  attention  was  first  given  to 
recovering  the  disaster  of  Bull  Run,  and  placing  the  army 
again  on  a  footing  for  the  speedy  resumption  of  hostilities. 
The  defeat  of  July,  and  the  danger  with  which  that  defeat  for 
the  moment  seemed  to  menace  the  capital,  had  aroused  the 
most  intense  enthusiasm  throughout  the  country,  and  volun- 
teers were  pouring  into  Washington  with  great  rapidity. 
Under  these  circumstances,  General  McClellan  wrote  to  the 
President  as  follows : 

Washington,  Augtist  20,  1861. 
Sm: — ^I  have  just  received  the  inclosed  dispatch  in  cipher.    Colonel 
Marcy  knows  what  he  says,  and  is  of  the  coolest  judgment.     I  recom- 
mend that  the  Secretary  of  War  ascertain  at  once  by  telegram  how  the 
enrollment  proceeds  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  and  that,  if  it  is  not 
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proceeding  with  great  rapidity,  drafts  to  be  made  at  once.    We  must 
have  men  without  delay. 

Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

Geoeob  B.  MoClellan,  Maj.-Gen.  U.  S,  A. 

DISPATCH   FROM    COL.    B.    B.    MARCT    TO    GENERAL    m'cLELLAN. 

New  York,  August  20,  1861. 
I  urge  upon  you  to  make  a  positive  and  unconditional  demand  for  an 
immediate  draft  of  the  additional  troops  you  require.     Men  will  not  vol- 
unteer now,  and  drafting  is  the  only  successful  plan.     T?ie  people  wiQ 
applaud  such  a  course^  rely  upon  it.    I  will  be  in  Washinj^ton  to-morrow. 

B.  B.  Maeot. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SUGGESTION  FOR  AN  ADVANCE  IN 
DECEMBER,    1861. 

The  following  ir  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  marked  by  the 
President,  as  havinsf  been  made  by  him  about  the  first  of 
December,  1861.  It  was  while  the  army  under  McClellan  was 
lying  in  front  of  Washington,  and  while  the  Government  and 
the  whole  country  were  impatient  for  an  advance  upon  the 
rebel  army  encamped  at  Manassas. 

If  it  were  determined  to  make  a  forward  movement  of  tbo  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  without  awaiting  further  increase  of  numbers,  or  bet- 
ter drill  and  discipline,  how  long  would  it  require  to  actually  get  in 
motion  ? 

[Answer  in  pencil  by  McClellan ;  "  If  bridge  trains  ready — ^by  De- 
cember 15 — probably  25th."] 

After  leaving  all  that  would  be  necessary,  how  many  troops  could 
join  the  movement  from  southwest  of  the  river  ? 

[Answer  in  pencil,  "t  1,000."] 

How  rjiaiiy  I'rofu  nopihwe^t  of  it  7 

[Anfjwer  in  potioil^  '^  ;ia,00(h"] 

Suppose,  tUon.  that  of  thoAc  so^^^  ^  of  the  river  ^supplied  in 
poneJl ''  00)000,"]  mova  forvrard  an^i     Vx^        ^^^e  enemy  at  Centerville? 

The  rom;iiador  of  the  movjbJu  ^e^^^  ^  tV\at  aVAo  move  rapidly  to 
the  croasingof  tbo  OcctMiatin   b^    ^^     q       a  {torn  A\exandria  towards 
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RicUmond ;  there  to  be  joined  by  the  whole  movable  force  from  north- 
east of  the  river,  having  landed  from  the  Potomac  just  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Ooooquan,  move  by  land  up  the  south  side  of  that  stream,  to  the 
crossing  point  named;  then  the  whole  move  together,  by  the  road 
thence  to  Brentville,  and  beyond,  to  the  railroad  just  south  of  its  cross- 
ing of  Broad  Run,  a  strong  detachment  of  cavalry  having  gone  rapidly 
ahead  to  destroy  the  railroad  bridges  south  and  north  of  the  point    . 

If  the  crossing  of  the  Oocoquan  by  those  from  above  be  resisted, 
those  landing  from  the  Potomac  below  to  take  the  resisting  force  of  the 
enemy  in  rear;  or,  if  landing  from  the  Potomac  be  resisted,  those 
crossing  the  Occoquan  from  above  to  take  that  resisting  force  in  rear. 
Both  points  will  probably  not  be  successfully  resisted  at  the  same  time. 
The  force  in  front  of  Oenterville,  if  pressed  too  hardly,  should  fight 
back  into  the  intrenchments  behind  them.  Armed  vessels  and  trans- 
ports should  remain  at  the  Potomac  landing  to  cover  a  possible  retreat. 

The  following  reply  is  in  General  McClellan's  handwriting — 
dated  Washington,  December  10,  and  marked  '^confidential:^* 

I  in3lo3e  the  paper  you  left  with  me — filled  as  you  requested.  In 
arriving  at  the  numbers  g^ven  I  have  left  the  minimum  numbers  in 
garrison  and  observation. 

Information  recently  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  enemy  would  meet 
us  in  front  with  equal  forces  nearly — and  I  have  now  my  mind  actually 
turned  towards  another  plan  of  campaign  that  I  do  not  think  at  all 
anticipated  by  the  enemy,  nor  by  many  of  our  own  people. 

George  B.  MoClellait. 

This  is  doubtless  in  allusion  to  his  project  of  transferring 
the  army  to  the  York  River,  and  advancing  upon  Richmond 
by  that  line. 


THE  POSITION  OF  KENTUCKY. 
Reference  is  made  on  page  480  to  the  efforts  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  prevent  Kentucky  and  other  Border  Slave  States  from 
joining  the  Rebel  Confederacy.  General  McClcHan,  while  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  had  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  General  Buckner  by  which  the  substantial 
neutrality  of  that  State  was  recognized  and  respocted.     And 
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in  Augnat,  1861,  Governor  Magoffin  had  urged  the  removal 
by  the  President  of  the  Union  troops  which  had  been  raised 
and  were  encamped  within  that  State. 

To  this  request  he  received  the  following  reply  : 

WAflHiNQTOiT,  D.  C,  August  24^  1861. 
To  Hia  Excellency  B.  Maooffiit,  (Governor  of  l!he  State  of  Kentucky: 

Sib: — ^Your  letter  of  the  19th iDBt.,  in  which  you  " urge  the  removal 
from  the  limits  of  Kentucky  of  the  military  force  now  organized  and  in 
eamp  within  that  State,"  is  received. 

I  may  not  possess  full  and  precisely  accurate  knowledge  upon  thia 
subject,  but  I  believe  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  military  force  in  camp 
within  Kentucky,  acting  by  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  force 
is  not  very  large,  and  is  not  now  being  augmented. 

I  also  believe  that  some  arms  have  been  furnished  to  this  force  by 
the  United  States. 

I  also  bolievo  that  this  force  consists  exclusively  of  Kentuckians, 
having  their  camp  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  own  homes,  and 
not  assailing  or  menacing  any  of  the  good  people  of  Kentucky. 

In  all  I  have  done  in  the  premises,  I  have  acted  upon  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  many  Kentuckians,  and  in  accordance  with  what  I  be- 
lieved, and  still  believe,  to  be  the  wish  of  a  majority  of  all  the  Union- 
loving  people  of  Kentucky. 

While  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject  with  many  eminent  men  of 
Kentucky,  including  a  large  majority  of  her  members  of  Congress,  I  do 
not  remember  that  any  one  of  them,  or  any  other  person,  except  your 
Excellency  and  the  bearers  of  your  Excellency's  letter,  has  urged  me  to 
remove  the  military  force  from  Kentucky  or  to  disband  it.  One  other 
very  worthy  citizen  of  Kentucky  did  solicit  mo  to  have  the  augmenting 
of  the  force  suspended  for  a  time. 

Taking  all  the  moans  within  my  reach  to  form  a  judgment,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  the  popular  wish  of  Kentucky  that  the  force  shall  be  re- 
moved beyond  her  hmits;  and,  with  this  impression,  I  must  respectfully 
decline  to  remove  it. 

I  most  cordially  sympathize  with  ^onr  Excellency  in  the  wish  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  my  own  native  ^i^ote  K.entucky,  but  it  is  with  re- 
gret I  search  for  and  cannot  find,  ill  >.  t^  pot  "V^^ry  short  letter,  any  de- 
claration or  mtimation  that  you  ent^j^  ^^  x)^  desire  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Federal  Union,  ^^^\^^ 
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THE  PRESIDENT  TO  GENERAL  McCLELLAN. 
President  Lincoln  addressed  the  following  letter  to  General 
McClellan  after  the  latter  had  landed  his  forces  on  the  Penin- 
sula in  the  spring  of  1862.  It  relates  to  several  points  in 
which  the  General's  action  had  already  excited  a  good  deal 
of  public  uneasiness,  and  been  made  the  subject  of  public  com- 
ment, though  the  "letter  itself  has  never  before  been  made 

public : 

FoETEESS  Monroe,  May  9,  1862. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  : — I  have  just  assisted  the  Secretary  of  War  in  forming 
the  part  of  a  dispatch  to  you,  relating  to  army  corps,  which  dispatch, 
of  course,  will  have  reached  you  long  before  this  will.  I  wish  to  say 
a  few  words  to  you  privately  on  this  subject.  I  ordered  the  army  corps 
organization  not  only  on  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  twelve  generals 
of  division,  but  also  on  the  unanimous  opinion  of  every  military  man 
I  could  get  an  opinion  from,  and  every  modern  military  book,  yourself 
only  excepted.  Of  course,  I  did  not  on  my  own  judgment  pretend  to 
understand  the  subject.  I  now  think  it  indispensable  for  you  to  know 
how  your  stnigglo  against  it  is  received  in  quarters  which  we  cannot 
entirely  disregard.  It  is  looked  upon  as  merely  an  effort  to  pamper  one 
or  two  pets,  and  to  persecute  and  degrade  their  supposed  rivals.  I  have 
had  no  word  from  Sumner,  Heintzelman  or  Keyes.  The  commanders 
of  these  corps  are  of  course  the  three  highest  officers  with  you,  but  I 
am  constantly  told  that  you  have  no  consultation  or  communication 
with  them,  that  you  consult  and  communicate  with  nobody  but  Fitz 
John  Porter,  and  perhaps  General  Franklin.  I  do  not  say  these  com- 
plaints are  true  or  just ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  proper  you  should  know 
of  their  existence.  Do  the  commanders  of  corps  disobey  your  orders 
in  any  thing  ? 

When  you  relieved  GTeneral  Hamilton  of  his  command  the  other  day, 
yon  thereby  lost  the  confidence  of  at  least  one  of  your  best  friends  in 
the  Senate.  And  here  let  me  say,  not  as  applicable  to  you  personally, 
that  Senators  and  Representatives  speak  of  me  in  their  places  as  they 
please  without  question ;  and  that  officers  of  the  army  must  cease  ad- 
dressing insulting"  letters  to  them  for  taking  no  greater  liberty  with 
them.  But  to  return,  are  you  strong  enough,  even  with  my  help,  to 
set  your  foot  upon  the  neck  of  Sumner,  Heintzelman,  and  Eleyes,  all  at 
once  ?    This  is  a  practical  and  very  serious  question  for  you. 

Yours  truly,  A.  LnrooLN. 
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Arbitraiy  Arrests,  action  of  Govern- 
ment, 889 ;  debate  in  Congress,  821. 

Arkansas,  President's  letter  to  General 
Steele,  455;  President's  letter  about 
Convention,  456;   election  and  adop- 
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tion  of  a  Free  State  Constitution, 


Banks,  takes  Port  Hudson,  882 ;  proclam- 
ation for  an  election  in  Louisiana,  454. 

Biittle  of  Bull  liun,  '61,  IM ;  of  Williams- 
burg, 235;  of  Seven  Pines  and  Fair 
Oaks,  244;  of  Fredericksburg,  876;  of 
Gettysburg,  879 ;  of  Vicksburg,  882 ; 
of  Tnllahuiiia,  888;  of  Chattanooga, 
HS9 ;  defeat  at  Olustee,  458. 

liiair,  F.  P.  Jr.,  reappointment  as  Mtyor- 
General,  489. 

Border.  Suites,  reply  of  the  members  to 
President's  address,  192;  Hon.  Mr. 
Maynard's  reply,  194. 

Buchanan,  ollicial  action  on  Secession, 
56;  last  message,  68;  dissolution  of 
his  Cabinet,  64;  message  on  Secession, 
65. 

Burnside,  General,  succeeds  McClellan 
in  Army  of  Potomac,  281 ;  battle  of 
Fredericksburg',  876  ;  arrests  Vallan- 
digham,  851 ;  second  attempt  on  Fred- 
ericksburg, 877;  relieved  from  com- 
mand, 8(7;  defence  of  Knoxville,  890. 


Catiinet,  dissolution  of  Buchanan's,  64; 
organization  of  Lincoln's,  121 ;  resigna- 
tion of  Secretary  Cameron,  205. 

Cameron,  resignation  of,  as  Secretary  of 
War,  205:  President's  message  con- 
cerning, 205. 

Colonization,  President's  views  on,  184: 
President's  interview  with  colored 
men  on,  468 ;  attempts  to  colonize  New 
Grenada,  472 ;  colony  to  Isle  h  Yache, 
478. 

Colfax,  elected  Speaker  of  House  of  £ep- 
resentatives,  416. 

Compromise,  Crittenden's,  66;  special 
committee  of  Congress  on,  68;  report 
of  resolutions  bv  committee,  68;  adop^ 
lion  of  the  resolutions,  70.  *^^ 


Confederacy— organization  of  the  Reh 
Government,  59;  objects  of  the  Co 


Rebel 
Con- 
federacy stated  by  Mr.  Stephens,  62. 

Conflsciition  Bill,  153;  debate  in  Con- 
gress on,  196;  its  provisions,  199; 
sui»plementary  resolution,  200;  mes- 
sage approving,  201. 

CongreHS,  appoints  committee  on  Cora- 
promise,  oS ;  adoption  of  Compromise 
resolution,  70;  action  on  amendment 
of  Constitution,  70;  action  on  Critten- 
den resolution  and  Peace  Conference, 
70;  meeting  in  extra  Session,  July  4, 
1861,  188;  adoption  of  resolution  on 
the  objects  of  the  War,  152 ;  bills  on 
confiscation — emplojTneut  of  slaves, 
153;  meeting  in  December,  1861,162; 
eflPect  of  BullKun  defeat  on  legislative 
action  of,  181 ;  abolishes  slavery  in 
Territories,  188;  abolishes  slavery  in 
District  Columbia,  188;  approves  com- 
pensated emancipation,  1 86 ;  debate  on 
Contisciition  Bill,  196;  the  Currency 
Bill,  195;  meeting,  December,  1862, 
808;  debate  on  arbitrary  arrests,  827; 
admission  of  members  from  Louisiana, 
830;  meeting,  December,  1863,  416; 
debates  of,  1863,  434 ;  action  on  slavery, 
4;i5.;  passage  of  Conscription  Bill,  83L 

Constitution,  amendment  forbidding  in- 
terference with  slavery,  70;  amend- 
ment abolishing  slavery,  485. 

Crittenden  Compiv)mise,  66;  resolution 
declaring  the  objects  of  the  War,  152. 

Curtis,  General,  appointed  to  command 
in  Missouri,  893;  his  removal,  899. 


Dexnocratic  Party,  Its  position  at  time  of 
t^i^i'tlon,  1860,54;  success  In  State  eleo- 
UoUB  of  186'A  defeat  in  1868, 414. 

fe  1  inatriiH^unpi  ^0  our  Minister  at 

^ViMi*'^  \t  t^n^i'i  Ui^l)t:lllQn,188-,  protest 
^.t\l^**  K^T  TK?^>i:t*^t.ion  of  the  Eebels 
'  m^^V^'^^^^^^^V  ?^  'rreja  affair, 
fli^t^oV^'^  irtiM  nf  rnbtl  rams,  441. 
!S  ^^^'^^fvt.^^^-^tB  reply  to  CM- 
Tff^  WV'^^^^"^  *^^'  *^^  >  Proclamation 
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of  September,  1802,  215;  Proclamation 
of  January,  lS6a,  21 8<;  in  Misauuri, 
897 
Election  of  President,  68:  State  elec- 
tions of  1862,  State  elections  of  186a, 
414. 


Fremont,  appointed  to  Department  of 
the  West,  order  of  emancipation,  893; 
President's  revocation  of  order,  161; 
removal  from  command  of  Western 
Department,  894;  agreement  witii 
Price,  894;  popular  demonstrations  in 
favor  of,  896;  asks  to  be  relieved,  268. 

Fnince,  offer  of  mediation,  297 ;  reply  of 
Mr.  Seward,  298 ;  our  relations  with, 
444. 

Florida,  expedition  of  General  Gillmore, 
457 ;  defeat  at  Olostee,  458. 


Greeley,  President  Lincoln's  letter  to, 
210. 

Gettysburg,  battle  of,  379;  President's 
proclamation  of  victory,  881;  dedica- 
tion of  Cemetery,  8sl. 

Grant,  General^  siege  and  capture  of 
Vlcksburg,  8^2;  appointment  as  Lieu- 
tenant-General,  486. 


Hunter,  General,  his  order  abolishing 
slavery  in  South  Carolina,  1S8;  Lin- 
coln's letter  to,  in  Missouri,  894. 

Hal  leek,  letter  to  McCIellan  on  the  neces- 
sity of  aiding  Pope^  260;  letter  about 
his  leaving  the  Peninsula,  260 ;  orders 
McCIellan  to  advance  after  AnUetam, 
280;  letter  about  fugitive  slaves,  292. 

Habeas  Corpus,  first  instance  of  suspen- 
sion, 841 ;  action  of  the  Government, 
889;  proclamation  suspending,  848; 
proclamation  on  subject,  867. 

Hooker,  Gineral,  succeeds  General  Bnm- 
side  in  Army  of  Potdmac,  877;  is  re- 
lieved ftx>m  command,  879. 


Invasion—proposed  rebel  invasion  of  the 
North,  129;  Invasion  of  Pennsylvania 
by  General  Lee,  87& 


Kllpatrlcic— raid  to  Richmond,  4S9. 
Knoxville,  siege  of,  raised,  890. 


Lincoln,  Abraham,  life  and  career,  18; 
nomination  at  Chicago,  45;  election  to 
the  Presidency,  58 ;  speech  at  Spring- 
field, 78;  at  Tolono,  79;  at  Indiana- 
polis, 79;  before  Legislature  of  Indi- 
ana, 80;  at  Cincinnati,  81 ;  at  Columbus, 
88 :  at  Steubenville.  84 ;  at  Pittsburg,  84 ; 
before  Common  Council  of  Pittsburg, 


85;  at  Cleveland,  8S;  at  BnffiOo,  89;  at 
Boohester,  91 ;  at  Urica,  92;  at  Albany, 
92;  at  Troy,  94;  at  Hudson.  95;  at 
Poughkeepsie,  95;  at  Peekskill,  96;  at 
Astor  House,  New  York,  96;  to  Re- 
publican Association,  97;  at  City  Hall, 
99;  at  Jersey  City,  100;  at  Newark, 
100;  at  Trenton,  101;  at  Philadelphia, 
108;  at  Independence  Hall,  104;  at 
Lancaster,  106;  at  Harrisburg,  106; 
a;  Washington,  109;  at  Washington, 
about  McCIellan,  286;  at  serenade  iii 
W^ashington,  Sept  24, 1^^  806;  at  fltir 
in  Washington,  465;  at  fair  in  Balti- 
more, 466;  to  workingmen  of  New 
Tork,  468;  at  Gettysburg.  881;  at 
Washington,  on  victories  of  Gettys- 
burg and  Vicksburg,  885;  departure 
for  Washington,  lOS ;  inauguraUon,  111; 
inaugural  suldress,  112;  message,  extra 
session,  July,  1861,  188 ;  First  Annual 
Mtissage,  Dee.,  1861, 165;  message  rec- 
ommending aid  to  States  emancipating 
slaves,  184;  message  approving  bill 
to  abolish  slavery  in  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 184;  message  approving  oonfla- 
cstion  bill,  201 ;  mes&ige  on  blockade 
of  Southern  ports,  208 ;  sec(md  annaal 
message,  1862,  80S;  message  recom- 
mending aid  for  emancioation,  819; 
message  on  the  currency,  882 ;  third  an- 
nual message,  1863,  416 ;  proclamation 
for  75,000  troops,  128 ;  of  blockade,  128 ; 
revoking  Gen.  Hunter's  order,  188;  of 
emancipation,  September,  186'^  215;  of 
emancipation,  January,  1868,  218;  for 
Thanksgiving,  April  10,  1862,  289;  to 
the  rebels,  294;  concerning  the  Sab- 
bath, 806;  suspending  habeas  corpus, 
848,  867;  about  national  forces  bill, 
869;  of  victory  at  Gettysburg,  8S1; 
for  Thanksgiving,  July,  1868,  886; 
Thanksgiving  for  victories  in  £a8t 
Tennessee,  890;  Thanksgiving,  Oct  8, 
1S68,  890;  ^I'^^^slA'n&'^^'ii  ^^  amnesty, 
430 ;  explanatory  proclamation  of  am- 
nesty, 488:  for  800,000  volunteers,  486; 
letter  to  Gov.  Hicks,  of  Md.,  125;  to 
Gov.  i^radforo,  of  Md.,  126;  to  Gen. 
Fremont  revoking  his  order,  161;  to 
H.  Greeley,  210 ;  to  McCIellan  concern- 
ing an  advance  on  Kichmond,  224;  to 
McCIellan  about  retaining  Blenker, 
229 ;  to  McCIellan  about  strength  of  his 
army,  232 ;  to  McCIellan  about  McDow- 
ell, 287 ;  to  McCIellan  about  withhold- 
ing McDowell,  240 ;  to  McCIellan  about 
Jackson,  241 ;  to  McCIellan  about  Han- 
over Junction,  248 ;  in  reply  to  McCIel- 
lan, 250;  about  re-enforcements  after 
seven  days'  battles,  253 ;  on  tiie  strength 
of  McClellan'a  army,  257 ;  f  o  McCIellan 
after  Antletaui,  279 ;  to  McCIellan  about 
horses,  283;  to  Fernando  Wood,  305;  to 
committee  of  Albany  meeting,  854;  to 
committee  of  Ohio  Convention.  8ffiS ;  to 
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Gov.  Seymour  on  the  draft,  872 ;  sect-nd 
lettci-  on  same  subject,  874 ;  dispatches 
to    Chicago,  875;  letter  of  thanks  to 
Gen.   Grant,  886;  tu  Gen.   Hunter  on 
taking  command  in  Missouri,  894;  to 
Gen.  Sc.hofleld,899:  to  coiuinitteefroin 
Missouri, '4<t8;   on  churjh  quarreis  in 
Missouri,  409;  to  Union  convention  in 
Illinois,  411 ;  on  payment  of  bounties, 
13S ;  to    House  of  Kepre^entatives  un 
Gen.    Blair,   489;  on  aiding  people  of 
£ast  Tennessee.  440;  to  editor  of  N.  A. 
Be  view,  449;  to  Gov.  Siiepley  on  elect- 
ing members  of  Congress  in  La.,  452 ; 
to  Gen.  Steele,  of  Arkansas.  455;  about 
Arkansas  (invention,    456;    to  Gen. 
Gillmore  abimt  Florida,  457;  to  work- 
ingmen  of  Manchester,  461 ;  to  work- 
ingmen   of  London,  462;  to  working- 
men  of  N.  Y.,  463 ;  to  Christian  Com- 
mission, 465 ;  to  Mr.  Uodge,  of  Ken- 
tucky, 4S1 ;  to  Gov.  Magortin.  of  Ky. 
(^App.).  492;  to  Gen.  McClellan  on  the 
lormatlon   of  array  corps  (Ann.),  494; 
interview  with  authorities  of  Md.,  127; 
address  to  members  of  Congress  from 
Border  States,  190  ;  reply  to  Commis- 
si(»ners  of  Virginia,  181 ;  remarks  on  ar- 
rest of  Md.  Legislature,  844 ;  draft  of  a 
bill  to  aid  emancipation,  194 :  reply  to 
Chicago  committee  on  emancipation  of 
slaves,  212;  interview  with  radicals  of 
Missouri,  400;  reappointment  of  Gen. 
Blair,  489 ;  declines  to  recognize  *£m- 
pire  of  Mexico,  447;  theory  of  recon- 
struction, 449;  reply  to  application  of 
Louisiana  planters,  454 ;  interview  with 
colored  men  at  Washington,  468 ;  mem- 
oranda concerning  an  advance  of  the 
armies  in  1861,  (App.)  491 ;  order  for 
advance  of  U.  S.  armies,  228;  for  ad- 
vance of  Army   of   Potomac,  224;  to 
leave  Washington  proi^rly  defended, 
226;    authorized    to    issue    letters    of 
marque,  887 ;  general  estimate  of  his 
policy,  476. 
Louisiana,  admission  of  members  of  Con- 
gress, 886 ;  movements  for  reoi^aniza- 
tioD,  452;  President's  letter  to  Gov. 
Shepley,  452;  application  for  authority 
to  call  a  Convention,  468 ;  api»licati<)n 
of  planters  to  the  President,  458 ;  Pres- 
ident's reply,  454 ;  Gen.  Banks's  pro- 
clamation ordering  an  election,  454; 
election  of  Gov.  Hahn,  455. 


Meade,  €kn.,  SQOceeds  Hooker,  879 ;  tlghta 

at  GettysburfcT,  880. 

I  Mexico,  the  new  empire,  444 ;  Mr.  9ew- 

I      ard's  letter  on,  445 ;  President  declines 
to  recognize,  447;  resolution  of  House 

'  of  K«i»iefl*-ntatives,  448. 
McClellan,  appointed  commander-In- 
ch iif,  222;  n  port  of  rebel  strength  at 
York  town,  280;  movement  to  the 
Chickahominy,  286;  reports  of  Wil- 
liuuisburg,  285;  wants  McDowell  to 
Join  him  by  water,  288 :  letter  of  ad- 
vice to  the  President,  256;  ordered  to 
withdraw  from  the  Peninsula,  2^-  or- 
dered to  suiterintend  forwarding  of  re- 
enforcements  to  Pope,  268;  his  failure 
to  aiil  I'ope,  264;  suggests  that  Pope 
be  left  to  "gi-t  out  of  his  st'rape,"  271  • 
stops  Franklin's  advance,  272;  failure 
to  pursue  Lee  after  Antietam,  279' 
ordered  to  advance,  2S0 ;  letter  to  Pres- 
ident about  Gen.  Scott,  488;  advises  a 
draft  in  1861,  490. 

Missouri,  condition  of  the  State  at  out- 
break of  the  rebellion,  892 ;  emancipa- 
tion in,  897;  appointment  of  Gen.  Cur- 
tis, 8i»8;  President's  dispatch  about, 
898;  Gen.  Schofleld's  appointment,  899; 
President's  instructions  to,  407 ;  his 
removal,  408;  President's  interview 
with  radicals  ot,  401 ;  abolition  of  slave- 
ry In,  401 ;  mass  convention,  402 ;  Pres- 
ident's letter  to  Mo.  committee,  408 ; 
President's  letter  on  church  contests, 
404 ;  President's  letter  to  Gen.  Hunter, 
894  ♦ 


National  Mflttia-^passage  of  the  con- 
scription bill,  881;  its  provisions,  868; 
President's  proclamation  r<>ncecning, 
869;  draft  and  riots  in  N.  Y.,  871 ;  Gov. 
Seymour's  correspondence  with  the 
President,  872;  President's  dispstches 
to  Chicago,  875. 


Ohio — ^nomination  of  Yallandigham  for 
Governor,  862;  his  defeat,  414. 


Magmder,  the  rebel  general's  report  of 
rebel  strength  at  Yorktown,  288. 

Maryland,  passage  of  troops  through  Bal- 
timore, 125;  President's  correspond- 
ence with  Grov.  Hicks,  125;  President's 
Interview  with  authorities,  127 ;  arrest 
of  members  of  the  Legislature,  844. 

ICayuArd,  Hon.  Horace,  reply  to  Pri*ai. 


Peace  Conference,  its  action,  71 ;  action 
of  Congress  on  it,  76. 

Presidential  Election,  populai  and  elec- 
toral vote,  66. 

Ha«       traction.  President's  movements 

♦^^®^««iA  message  on,  416;   letter 

*^^V?af^V  Review,  449;   proclamation 

^t\  1^* ,.  movements  towards, In  Loulsl- 

V    a^h .  tnovements  in  Arkansas,  46T. 
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B«cretary    of  "War  ahont   McClellan 
^App.),  wT;  second  letter  on  same  sab- 


ject, 
Bchofle 


Qofleld,  appointment  to  Western  De- 
partment, 899 ;  President's  instmctions 
to,  407 ;  removal  from  command,  408. 

Secfssion  conspiracy  at  Washington,  58; 
Mr.  Stepliens^s  speech  a^rainst  it,  60. 

Secession  of  South  Carolina,  6T. 

Secession  of  Virginia,  182. 

8eward,  instrnctions  to  onr  minister  In 
England,  188 ;  reply  to  French  offer  of 
mediation.  298 ;  diplomacy  of  1863.441 ; 
letter  to  Mr.  Adams  on  aanper  of  war 
with  England,  442 ;  letter  on  the  Mex- 
ican question,  445. 

Seymour,  Gov.  of  N.  Y.,  correspondence 
with  President  on  the  draft,  372. 

Sherman,  General,  expedition  ft-om 
Vicksburg,  459. 

Slaverv  and  Slaves — relations  of  slavery 
to  the  rebellion,  151 ;  employment  of 
slaves,  bill  In  regard  to,  153 ;  President's 
views  regarding  fagitive  slaves,  168; 
alwlition  in  Territ.)rie8, 183 ;  abolition 
in  District  of  Columbia,  183;  resolution 
approving  Presidenfs  policy  of  aiding 
emancipation  In  States,  186;  adoption 
in  both  Houses,  187;  negroes  author- 
ized to  be  employed  in  army,  204;  ac- 
tion of  military  commanders  concern- 
ing, 291 ;  Ilallecli's  letter  about  slaves, 

Statess  relation  of  rebel  Statee  to  the 

general  government,  829. 
Olate  PriaonerB,  executiye  order  relative 


to,  845;  order  releasing,  850;  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  on,  847;  case  of 
Yallandlgham,  351. 

Stephens,  A.  H.,  speech  against  seces- 
sion, 60;  statement  of  objects  of  the 
Confederacy,  62.  .    . 

Sumter,  bombardment  of  Fort,  122. 


Taussig,  James,  his  account  of  an  inter- 
Tlew  with  the  President,  401. 


Yallandigham,  his  arrest,  trial,  and  sen- 
tence, 851 ;  President's  letter  to  Alba- 
ny meeting  concerning,  854;  Presi- 
dent's  letter  to  Ohio  meeting  concern- 
ing, 862;  nominated  for  Governor  of 
Ohio,  862 ;  is  defeated,  414. 

Vicksburg — siege  and  surrender,  882. 

Virginia,  secession  ol^  132;  Lincoln^B 
reply  to  commissioners,  131;  admis- 
sion of  Western  Virginia,  884. 


War— Crittenden  resolution  declaring  its 

objects,  152. 
War  Department — order  for  protection 

of  Washington,  228;  order  for  seizure 

of  rebel  property,  294. 


Torktown— McClellan's  report  of  rebel 
strength,  230;  Magruder^s  report,  288; 
eyacuation  o^  284. 
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